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A child goes lo school to wonder. The school is where he enlc?rs the 
Anglo world with shy curiosity; it is a magical microcoi^^m of society 
to him. The teacher is his sorcerer, a mother who is worldly-wise, 
knowing all sorts of farts and magiC; powerful as the policeman, but 
human as an aunt or uncle. In the beginning that is how school seems 
to the child. 

He is lost at the thought that fie cannot enter that wonderful world 
because he speaks the wrong language or is the wrong color. The 
child is proud of his father; he boasts of his barrio heritage. He doesn't 
know that he is supposed to be "'culturally deprived." 

Stan Steiner, La Raza: The Mexican Americans, p. *213. 




To Dorothy and Heather 




Preface 


Among Am(‘rj(.an educators today there is a growing conscic^usness 
that revolutionary action needs to be laken to make' school experi- 
ence's mi*aninglul tor students whose racial, social, religious, and cul- 
tural i)ac kgrounds difler from those of so-called mainstre.rm students. 
But the f)r()l)lem of materials looms very large. 

The* present book is an altempT to help fill the tremendous gap that 
presently exists between teachers' will to be(X)me more skillful with 
mulll-CLiitutal student t)Opulations and the as-ycl short supply ol the 
c|uality maU'rials they urgently need in order to do so. VVe hone the? 
volume will prove useful in all manner of pre-service courses as w'ell 
as in cMi-lhe-job settings where tire teacher is alreaci'y interacting with 
multi-cultural classes. 

Our organizing principle is that, inasmuch as America is an immense 
living lab(;ralory for^interaction among diverse peoples, it ought to he 
possible to assemble a book that mirrors this plurality — in a way that 
will sensitive present and future tearhc'rs to the needs ^rnd the op- 
portunities ciValc'd by cultural pluralism in liie clas^^room. Accordingly, 
w'e have found that valuable sc^cial scientific knowledge -albeit in 
tentative form-'-now exists which can assist teachers in utilizing the 
rich cultural heritage of America's varied ethnic groups. We have 
therefore selected essays which provide information, realism, and in- 
sight and have arranged them under five headings corresponding to 
America's leading ethnic minorities; black, Puerto Rican, Mexican- 
American, .American Indian, and Asian-American. We have sought 
especially to present material which is piiagmalically based rather 
than purely descriptive, recognizing that, for the teacher of minority 
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group children, the question of what actions and attitudes one adopts 
is of greater consequence than knowledge alone, although knowledge 
is a prerequisite for effective, informed behavior. 

In general, each ethnic heritage is explored according to a scheme 
whereby we begin with a broad cultural-historical view of the group; 
then narrow to a more contemporary social and familial focus; and 
fmally move with the child of this generation into the educational 
context of present-day American schools. The reader will note certain 
exceptions to this scheme, signifying that no appropriate material could 
be located — and suggesting that teachers acquainted with the groups 
little stucJiecJ might lonsicJer making contributions to the literature. 

In compiling the appeneJix of further resources at the c on( lusion of 
the volume, we tended to pull out all the stops, listing a rich diversity 
of mal('rials that had come to our attention which seemed potentially 
enriching for the ccJucator. No time-honored bibliographies have yet 
grown up in this area, ancJ wc‘ rather welcomed the opportunity to 
mix classic anthropological texts with af^jplied educational theory. Here 
loo there is some lack of balance* from section to section rjflec ling 
the disparity of materials available. 

Lex^king back over the* grcjwth of this volume, we see a chain of 
colleagues, students, and others far too numerous to mention who 
contributed much to cjur thinking ancJ c:)ur resources while we worked. 
We are also grateful to Nancy Bragdon and Francesc:o Cordasco for 
reading and rc'acting to the manuscript as it progressed. But most c^f 
all we Icjok c*agerly ahead — to the interactic:)ns, the debates, the dis- 
coveries, the experiments, the new leaching methods and materials, 
the new articles and bcxi^ks that we believe will come out of American 
educatic^n as it embraces the challenge which is thee subject of this 
book. 

I.C.S. 

'".P.D. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This probably a bra^h book. 

It j'row from our fncling that il ought lo be possible to put together in the 
page*^ of a single book signilicant pieces which: 

dc?al with the wide variation and variability among America's cultural 
minorities 

do ihii in a way that is helpful for teachers and teache^rs-to-be 

reveal American miiiorities as pait of the total context of international cul*- 
tural variation 

(k) this wilhout the easy generalizations of ifio kind-hearted liberal or the 
hard cynicism of the c'ondesc ^’iidlng conser\ative 

Wjjicther this is brash is one thing. That an attempt in this direction is impera- 
tive, wc think, canno^bc denied much longer. 

It is certainly lime for American educators to take an informed ’ook at earji^ 
of the large ethnic minority groups sending children into the^schools. It ought 
to be a Iongt?nough and hard enc’ugh look .so that e.ich mincjiily group is un- 
cierstood as being a unique peciple with unique characteristics, contributions, 
and concerns. In this sense, any part of the bc^ok can function as partial first-aid 
for the ecJucalor wcjrking with the particular minc^rity group under discussion. 

But in a larger, more therapeutic sense we hope the book will be read in its 
entirely by people, in all parts of the country — people who may never see an 
American Indian child, people living in areas where the Puerto Ric'an subculture 
is unknown. For only by viewing cultural diversity in its entirety, we submit, can 
one hope tcj gain a true appreciation of multi-citlturalism in today's schools. We 
try in these pages lo promote that larger consciousness through in-depth ex- 
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ploMti(;ns of each of the five ethnic minorities spotlighted. We examine the dis- 
tinctive historical and cultural roots of each, its infusion into the American ex- 
perience, Its unique values and s<jcial mores, its varying economic and linguistic 
bases and. above all, the unique relationship of each to our educational institu- 
tions and a.^sumptions. 

At the outset of such an incjuiry, it is useful to recall that educational prob- 
lems posed by the culturally unique are confi ned to neither this nation nor this 
century. Virtually all complex so^jeties, beginning with the cosmopolitan, multi- 
lingual empir('S of the Medifer/anean-Mesopotamian-Indian subcontinent, have 
possessed h(‘terog('ncous populations. As just one example of early cross-cultural 
education, ancient Buddhist teachers are known It have traveled extensively 
thre^ughout soulhc'rn and cMstc^n Asia, encountering and interacting with widely 
divergent language's and cullurc?s. 

At present most of tlic^ world's natif)n-statf‘5 possess prominent cultural and 
linguistic mmontic^s: Great Britain, France, Sf)ain, Switzerland, Kenya, F’ji, the 
Soviet Union, Gliina, India, Mexico, New Zealand, and Canada, to name but a 
few. Most such ftates have also bc^en charac leri/ed at one time or another by 
low-income segments (if the populalic^n that c‘ithor evolveci their own indige- 
nou^ educ at/onai system (as in Vietnam Ijefore the? bench concjuest) or par- 
ticipated successfully in mass education programs instituted by the dominant 
group (as m the gioat peiiod of Islartiic civilizatiem piior to the fifteenth century). 

Education has always been, in fact, an agency through which societies evolve. 

^ As such, it mirrors many of the forces ashr in society at any given time. When 
u that society is multi-cultural and in a period of rapid transition, as ours is, its 
|educalic)nal institutions will inevitably be one of the arenas m which social 
1 change manifests itself. 

It should probably be noted at the outset also that the phenomenon of cul- 
tural diversity and the teacher's understanding of it which forms the subject of 
this book are exceedingly complex, sensitive areas. What the book includes is 
only enough to start with, and it certainly will raise more questions than it an- 
swers. Added [o this is the dilemma posed by continuous changes in leimi- 
nology^in this area. What was an accepted term yesterday is ()bsoIc?le or' an 
affront today. The culturally disaclvanlagcd of last year are ;he culturally different 
Qf today, and the culturally unique of tomorrow! The language used by authors 
in these pages varies widely, like their perspectives. All can nevertheless con- 
tribute, wc believe, to a broadening and deepening of the cultural awareness of 
teachers and teachers-to-be^ 

As a preface to the subsequent Parts of this book, the pieces following in this 
Introduction sound two notes: one of possibility, in Jack Forbes' essay; the other 
of promise, in Francesco Cordasco's article. Written several years ago, when the 
mufti-cultural dimensions of the schools' problems were ju.st beginning to be 
widely recognized, Forbes' article is an appropriate keynote. It touches on the 
major common concerns of minority populations and presents a synthetic, sym- 
pathetic overview of the mounting cultural conflicts in our society. 
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Emphasizing the beauty, romance, and contributions of minority cultures to 
the 1970 American melting pot, Forbes advocates full educational democracy 
for minority populations, and he makes a number of specific suggestions for 
moving the traditional educational establishment in that direction. To his points 
wo would add these further emphases: 

We possess in Americans' div^se cultural and linguistic heritage's a tremen- 
dous untapped natural resource which is worth preserving and extenciing. 
Diversity of culture. and language enriches ail of us. 

We ought to consciously encourage bilingualism in our schools. Teachers 
must become adept at interweaving ncMi-Anglo contributions and material 
into the curriculum, to wherever they w'ill enrich. 

Non-Anglo literature, music, art, dance, sports, and games should become 
part of the curriculum. 

Non-Anglo teachers must be sought, recruited, Irairu'd, retained, and sup- 
ported in opportunities to \vork with non- Anglo pupils. 

Schoml information land school meetings) intended for pacenls of minority 
grcjiip cliililien should be made available in all appropriate? languages. 

Cordasco's aitirle sketching the development of bilingual education, its ante- 
cedc?nts, and its future promise, is aUo an apni-opriale prelude to the more spe- 
cialized discussions that follow. There is little doubt in our minds that^tfie key 
tf) improved instruction for (.ultmally unique childien is nothing short of bi- 
lingual education. Stop to consider the child who enleis school knowing no 
I ngjish, speaking, only hi.', native longue. If the school forbids him to spc;ak any- 
thing hut what is to him a foreign language, if it forces him to struggle along in 
that foreign language understanding it only dimly, if at all, this child — this mem- 
ber ot any of the minorities considered in lliis book — is led to believe from his 
first day oi school that lh(-?rc is soriiv'tliing WTC^ng w'ith him because of his Ian-' 
guage. And because language is a lunclion of life style, his fear soon spreads to 
th% image that child has of his culture, the history of his people, the people 
themselves, and his family in particular. This is a subtle, cruel form of dis- 
crimination imprinting upon the conscIoL:snes.s"c5f the young a degrading image 
which they may carry with them ihroughoui their lives. Failure^n school follows 
naturally. Rebellion comes clo^e c>. its heels, with dropout or expulsion the 
logical end product. 

Contrast what wo just have described W'ith the possibilities inherent in bi- 
lingual education. The child's first day in school is a rewarding one because his 
teacher speaks his native language and recognizej the traditions and folklore of 
his people. Instruction is in his native tongue. Books, toys, games, instructional 
aids, and pictures reflect his people, his heroes, his villains, his people's life 
style. School is but an extension of home for him just as "regular" schooling 
frequently is for the middle class child. 
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When children fail in school, or drop out — a pailicularly acute phenomenon 
with underprivileged blacks, American-Inclians and Mexican-Americans, where 
the rate is as high as SO p(?rcenl-“ teachers are too often prone to write c:)ff such 
children as untcachable or lacking in aptitude. This reasoning is now being hotly 
chalicngcxi Among the first cfialicngcs from within the educational system was 
the Robert Rosenthal and Lenore Jarobsoa. study* which maintained that 
leaflH?rs' predictions of pupil behavior come to be realized. Children w'hom the 
Icvicher expends w'ill make mtidlcctual gains do in fact make theiTi. Those the 
teacher considers ''dumb" in fact behave this wav. When the negative self image 
was e'liminaled, children were able to participate in the fun, excitement, and 
satisfaction of lenining. 

Providing bilinj’ual education for all rninoritv kids is a formidaldc job, but 
section VII of the Rilin;*ual American Fducation Act soenns to be* a vehicle with 
the horsepower to make it go. When Congress passed the Act in Ptb'?' it went 
on record as follows; 

In iccognition of the •special odiKalion«il nc*eds of large' numhers of stiidonts in Ih^ U S 
to wliom Inglish a forc'ign language, Oingress Ijj'rebv declares it to l)e ihe policy ol 
the U. S to provide financial assistance' to local educational agi'iuu's to develop and 
carry out new aitd imaginative programs desigru'd to meet the se spiHi.il c'diiLational 
'nc*t‘ds.2 

In one si*nsc», it is impossible to U'gislalo change's in alliludes and excc'edinglv 
cJifficult t(^ legislate' changes iu dc'c'p-seated habits and customs. The Act and 
those who set about implementing it have had thc'ir critics — frequently insightful 
critics gcmuinely friisirated by the slownc'ss erf aiu meaningful f'hangc. But gen- 
erally speaking, the Act opened th.‘ door to a host ot new' methods, con- 
cepts, and materials which holci promise^ not only foi redressing old grievances 
amc’rng minoiity groufis but also ferr rejuvenating an entire eriuc ational system. 
This means new teaching strategies, nenv multimedia paraphernalia, new leachicr 
recruitment and training proceduies, new efforts at bilingual classes, and even 
entire bilingual schools available cjn an individual choice basis llirough a fecloial 
voucher sysli*m,'* as well as special instiuctK'ii otfc'rc'd m schools l)y private cor- 
porations through peil'orrnance contiacts/* 

In Its efforts to make itsell lesponsive to the neeefs ot gioups formerly ne- 
glected, the total system stands to gain greater c'fficic'nc v and crc'ativ.ly.'* 


'"riMrhoi tvpc'c ijiions fui the Dis.ulv.intagod.' Sornf/.h A/nc'r/L.in {April, 10r>a;, i.iler ex- 
panded Into Pvg/na/ion in tin* Csissrcioni. New Verk- HdII. Ri'inhart and VVinsion. 1%». 

“Section 7 ot the r>il!?ii;ual Anic’iican riiui .ummi Ad an .irne'uinien! lo ihe National I In- 
mont.irv and Si'condary rdui.ition Aci. 

iluCiitian \'ot/c/)ers I injnt irm ffhiratmn /»\ ('.rjnt^ tn A P^^'lll1)^nnry Rofiorl. P/e 

pared under federal grant CCI fn42 for the U..S Ofiice of Lconomic (.Opportunity, Center for 
Ihe Sludv of Public Policy. Camtiridge Ma^sachu«:etts. iNAarch, 1^)70. 

*Pertormancc c.ontr,Kting is a service to schoeds rendered by a private rorpoialion W'hirh 
guarantees to raise the achievement Ievc‘1 of pupils a speciiied amount williin a si)ecitied 
peiiod of lime for a specific'd Amount of nu'nt'y If the lc*vel is not achieved within the pc- 
liod allotted, the school docs not pay for the .service. 



The Mandate 
for an Innovative 
Educational Response- 
to Cultural Diversity 

Jack D. Forbes 


The p.irlit ipahon of urban Nej*ro youths of school aj^e in nofs from Watts to 
New Yf)ik, the <:onfronlalK)ns between Negro parents and white scTiool Inwards 
from Oakland tcj l3o‘>lon. the school boycotts involving children of all ages, north 
ancJ souIIt and the increased concern and agitation on the pail of Mexicran- 
Arnericrans, American Indians, and f'uerto Ricans: all have recently served to 
focus attention upon the problent of the culturally different and the poor as 
they relate to educational progmn^s in the United States. And loncunent with 
this evidence of "grass- roots" dissatisfac tiem, the compiling of statistics and rc- 
sciarc h-eferived data has served to focus attention upon th(‘ "educationally short- 
changed" sectors of the firjpulation. 

Tvidence that something Is seriously wrong with education as it involves raciaJ 
and cultural minorities and low-income groufjs has been mcninting for years. 
Degrades age.), scholar*- such as t3erschcl 1. Manuel and Paul S. Taylcjr docu- 
mented the plight of the Mcxican-American scholastic, but the "establishment" 
paid little heed. Scliotars and leaders familiar with American Indians and Afro- 
Amt‘ricans have been concerned with these groups' special educaticmnl needs 
for more ihan^a century, and concern with weakness in Iraditicjtial pre^grams has 
been mounting for years, hut it iias taken the so-called "Negro Revolt" of the 
last decade, the recent "discovery" of the poor, and the launching of "New 
Frontier" and "Great Society" programs to force eciucators to take a new look at 
old assumptions. 


Adapted from a lecture entitled ''Educational Democracy and the Culturally Different," which 
later appeared as "The Education of the Culturally Different: A Challenge for Innovative 
Educational Agencies" — US. GovernmenI Printing Offic^ W.-shmgton, D.C.: 1%8, pp 1--20. 
Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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Major periodicals, such as The New York Times, continually reflect the grow- 
ing consensus that seems to be developing among the intellectual and govern- 
mental leadership of the nation. Increasingly these groups seem to agree that 
the major aim of current educational change consists in upgrading the schooling 
of low-income and culturally different children. R. Sargent Shriver, then director 
of the^Office of Tconomic Opportunity, was one of the first to deliver remarks 
typital of this growing concern when he asserted that the present elementary 
school system is '"critically inadequate to meet the needs o/ children of poverty." 
Worried over the long-term impact of "Head-Start" pre-school programs ap- 
parently being frustrated by poor follow-up kindergarten and first grade teach- 
ing, Shriver noted that Head-Start is "a short-tern, experience, and a shot of 
educational adrenalin whose offec ts can wear off in the grinding boredom and 
frustration of slum ( lassrooms." The 'Var on poverty" director then called for 
a "Project Keep Moving" to transform slum classrooms, gi'.-idc by grade (The 
New York Times, Nov. 20, '1%0, p. li. 

Similar sentiments have since been echotjd by leaders of varying sectors, 
fames E. Allen, Jj., then New York Slate fcluration Commissioner, told the New 
York City Bo.ird oi rducaln)n tliat it must improve "schools in the slums imme- 
diately, back in«1%(). Later he urged educators from a number of states, as- 
sembling for a me(?ting in New Yoik City, to consider {The New York Times, 
Nov. 28, 10h(), p, 1, 42): 

What kind of schools will turn the' lido of hope in the ghettos^ Wh il patterns of co- 
operation involving whiles, Negroes business, industry, labor and giwernmc'nl can re- 
juvenate slurn-aiCM schools^ What can be done to assure f)arents in slum aroiis of a Hjore 
meaningful role in the schools and the education of their ».hilclren^ 

Elsewhere, a conference sponsored by the Association on American Indian 
Affairs' education committee condemned the educational situation in Buieau of 
Indian Affairs' schools. "Thousands c>f American Indian children in Govc^rnrnerrt- 
run schcjols are bc*roming hopeless 'no-cuIture people’," they saief, and tlieir 
executive director William Byler described the situation as "criminal." Indian 
children are nc^t learning anything abi>iil the positive aspects of Indian hisi(')ry, 
said Mrs. Mary Lou Payne, a Cherokc^e, and the Rev. John V. Bryde, Jesuit super- 
intendent of Holy Rosary Indian Mission, asserl(}d that the'e had been a drastic 
rise in menial health problems on the part of the Indian in rexent years, partly 
because "He is pot effectixely identified w^ilh fiis Indian heritage, nor can he 
identify with the hostile, white wond facing him" (The New York Times, Nov. 
21, '1%6, p. 38). Similarly, scholars attending the American Anthropological As- 
sociation's 1%b mooting that year condemned existing practices in poverty-area 
schools and called for changes which we shall discuss in a moment. 

Ultimately. Congress and federal agenejies have recognized the need Jo pro- 
vide better opportunities for the culturally different and the poor and have 
established a ma/c of new programs of an educational nature funded through 
the Office of Education, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the Department 
of Labor, the Interior Department, and the Department of Defense. 
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The statistics are, of course, alarming. That 67.6 percent of Negroes are failing 
the Selective Service mental tests (ranging from 25 percent in Washington to 86 
percent in South Carolina) is one indication of the practical results of educational- 
societal failure. School dropout rates are another indication of failure, and these 
are notoriouslv high for American Indians (50 percent), urban Negroes, Mexican- 
Americans, and mainland Puerto Ricans. Although progress in recent years can 
be cited, the median school years completed for Indians twenty-five and ()lder 
in Elko County, Nevada, stands at 7.9 years and for all non-whites in Nevada at 
Tt.8 years (compared with 12.2 years for whites). Almost 17 percent of the Indian 
adults in Elko County have never been to school while only 0.7 percent of 
Nevada whites are totally wMthout school experience. More than five percent of 
Nevada non-whites, ns a whole, have never been to school (Elmer Rusco, Minor- 
ity Croups in NrViida, 1966). The average educational level (years of schooling) 
tor American Indians nationally stands at five years (The Now York Times, Nov. 
21, 1966, p. Vi, and Dec. 4, 1966, p. 62). 

As regards Mexican -Americaris. Dr. lulian Samora early noted (Southwest Con- 
ference rroccedings, April 6, lOfy, p. 19) that They lag behind the non-whites 
and the ^nglos regardless of what measure of ediualional achievement is us(?d." 
A recent Progress Report of the U(TA Mexican-.American Study “Project (Novem- 
ber 1966} h«rs indicated that the gap between Anglo and Mexican-Americans is 
narrowing but that the latter have five vears less schcaoling if over twenty-five 
ye*ars of age and four years less if over fourtei'in years of age. 

But perhaps of greater significance in illustrating the dimensions of the prob- 
lem of the culturally different is die suggestion that the quality of the five to 
nine years of school to which they are ordinarily exposed is probably signifi- 
cantly poorer than that experienced by the majority Anglo-American population. 
In their study of education on "he Pine Ridge Sioux Reservation {Education in an 
Ameri( an Indian Community, .Socinf Problems monograph, 1964) Murray Wax, 
Rosalie Wax, and Robert Dumont effectively document the thesis that, although 
Indian children may remain in schoril foi a certain number of years, the last few 
years especially are educationally worthless and psychologically destiuctivc. A 
nitHor symptom of thi*-- process is 'The 'withdrawal' (;r Mack of response' of 
pupils In the late elorflentary grades and the high scfifX)!" cited as their greatc'st 
problem by- Pine Ridge Bureau of Indian Affairs teachers. 

The phenomena of gradual alienation or "withdrawal" is also a noticeable ex- 
perienc,e in slum schools. James B. Conant (Slums and Suburbs, p. 26) quotes a 
Negro teacher as saying "We do quite well with those children in the lower 
grades. ... But when they reach about ten, eleven, or twelve years of age, we 
lose theni. At that time the 'street' takes over. In terms of schoolwork, progress 
ceases; tindc^ed many pupils begin to go backward in their studies'" I. N. Berlin 
(Saturday Review, Oct. 15, 1966, p. 79), in working with largely non-Anglo de- 
linquent high school students in San Francisco, noted that "their hate for their 
while teachers and other staff often seemed overwhelming." 

Achievement test results also demonstrate that not only are non-Anglo groups 
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exposed to fewer years of formal schooling than Anglos, but that the leyel of 
achieyernent involved is considerably inferior. When the Berkeley, California, 
njnifled School District contrasted test results from ghetto (Negro) schools with 
those of white schools in 1964, the scores in predominantly non-white schools 
uniformly fell far below the white schools on both third and sixth grade tests. 

Thus we may assert that, while minority group youngsters are now being ex- 
posed to a year or two of schooling more than were their parents, it is ques- 
tionable that the “educational gap” has, in a qualitative sense, been narrowed. 
Results of Selective Service tests, in-depth studies of specific schools, and othc^ 
data not cited here would tend to indicate that the “gap” is as great as ever 
and may, in fact, be widening f(jr some groups. Despite massive rhetoric and 
programs, therefore, the problem presented by the education of the culturally 
different remains very much an issue in our society. 


IN PURSUIT OF PANACEAS 

The reaction of educators to the problem of under-achievement, alienation, and 
withdrawal as il^relates tc> racial and cultural minority groups has been, iri gen- 
eral, to intensify the use of traditional approaches and to focus the blame for 
failure upon the minority group The concepts of “culturally ()isadvantage:d 
youth” and “culturally deprived youth” have been coined, servin^f to suggest 
that the minority group pupil and his family are at fault, that the pupil and his 
subculture should be manipul.itecl. This line of approach suggo.sts that the tradi- 
tional school is in effect a finished product which has served majority group 
pupils w'ell and should, therefore, noi be seriously challenged. Minoritv groups 
must adjust, must conform, must change, while the schools and their basically 
sound programs need no fundamental revision. As Reginald VV. Major, former 
Chairman of the l.ducation Committee of the San Francisco NAACP, has noted 
(Thc^ Nation, Sept. 12, 1%6); 

By accepting tlu* premise ot cultural deprivation, school adrninislraiors arict schcjol 
boards delude themselves .and the public into bclic!ving that special programs designed 
to c'onipensale for an inddec|uafe home cnviionment are all that^is needed. 

Operation Head-Start, the National Teacher Corps, and “compensatory” edu- 
cation programsi^ire generally based upon the above assumption: that increased 
exposure to any school environment coupled with an intensified remedial ap- 
proach w'ill solve or at least ameliorate the problems of the “culturally de- 
prived.” This assumption may, however, be totally erroneous. 

The National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvanlag d Children, 
reporting to President Lyndon Johnson on the effectiveness of 250 million dol- 
lars worth of summer education projects aimed at the poor, painted a “gloomy” 
picture (The New York Times, Dec. 1, 1966, p. 38): 

For the* most part, projects are piecc'meal, fragmented ot vaguely directed enrichment. 
It is extremely rare to find strategically planned, comprehensive programs for change. . . 
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[Most of the programs] look place in ordinary schoolhouse classrooms and were, at best, 
mild variations on ordinary classroom work. ... [In a Southern city] the program was 
a^. uncreative and unimaginative as I have ever seen Pupils . . . dropped out in large 
numbers. Several teachers indicated that they felt that any kind of help which might be 
offered would not significantly change most of these kids. 

Some of the programs were ingenious and sophisticated, but: 

the aggregate of local efforts do not yet reflect a widely accepted strategy for creating a 

new, more effective educational climate for disadvantaged children. 

• 

• It may be that those who wish to deal effectively with the culturally different 
child will have to revise their thinking about which end of the school-pupil 
continuum is "disadvantaged." Are "disadvantaged" pupils attending "advan- 
laged" schools taught by ' culturally enriched" teachers? Or is it possible that 
some culturally different pupils are more "enriched" than their "culturally de- 
prived" teachers and scliools — or that all are "deprived": schools, pupils, and 
teachers? 

rultural deprivation is not a new concept, for at least a century it has pro- 
vided an expression for Anglo-An^erican racism, chauvinism, antf. superiority. On 
the assuj^plion that American Indian groups were "backward," young Indians 
were taken away from their parents and indoctrinated in white tniddle-ciass cul- 
tural values. The Indian child was assumed to have no culture except certain 
"savage" customs which had to be uprooted. Middle-class mission. iries, secular 
or otherwise, were to civili/e the aborigines by "giving" them a culture. The 
Waxes and nurnonl describe this cultural vacuum doctrine as it is being applied 
today to both Indian and non-Indian children: 

Lspi*( itilly in the slums inhdbirocl by ethnic minorities the tensions of urban schcjols 
.ire markedly similar lo those [at Pine Ridge Sioux Reservation] . . . Urban educators are 
isolated from the cultural and social milieux of Iheir pupils, as aie reservalifin counter- 
parts. Knowing little of their pupils' life, and terrified or appalled by what th<*y do dis- 
cover, they justify their avoidance w'ilh a Vacuum ideology' of cultural deficiency and 
deprivation which ignores or derogates the values and knowic'clge that tlic pupils have 
acc]iiired in their homes and neighborl'oods. 

The concept of cultural deprivation as it has freciiiently been used is simply 
a belief that non-AngJo minority groups cio not pcjssess a "culture" which can 
be utilized or enhanced by the schocjls. The children of the minority group are 
"deprived" ^because they are not carriers of the Anglo midci|e-class heritage, 
and the task Af the school is lo make up for this deficiency. To put it another 
w.iy, the school is a device for "assimilation," i.e., making the United States a 
homogeneous nation of mulli-hued Anglo-Americans. 

The notion of cultural deprivation, in short, is not merely an insult lo the 
Mexican-American, Indian, Chinese-American, et cetera, but is also a continua- 
tion of^ the missionary urge of while, Ang^lo-Saxon. PrQl^_st,ants ("WASPS") to 
demonstrate the superiority of Their culture by making everybocJy else over 
into their image. Is this not a forrp of rultural made possible only 

by the sheer political and economic dclllflTraffceliT tlie Anglo-American majority? 
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Confused Images 

Not all educators who seek to force the culturally different student into an 
Anglo middle-class mold do so, of course, because of a conscious desire to 
implement a superiority complex or because of a compulsive monocultural 
prejudice. Many have simply never thought of the United States as a culturally 
hetej'OgenecjMS.^narion and, secondly, have always assumed that minority groups 
must conform in order to compete in an Anglo-dominant society. But the reality 
of American life points in a different direction. The Ctiinese-American who 
speaks only English and who has lost contact w'llh the Chinese community is 
not better equipped to make a living. On the contrary, he is competitively 
inferior to the Chinesc-American who functions in a dual culture and can 
operate successfully either on Main Street U.S.A. or in Chinatown. And 
this Is to say nothing of the advantages that a bicullural Chinese-American 
enjoys in other areas of life (access to a dual heritage in literature, philosophy, 
and art, for example) or in securing academic or governmental jobs which 
require two or more languages. 

Educators seem often to operate In a mytliical world created by the nature 
of their own rniddlc-class contacts. Having little' to do with non-Afiglos or 
low-income people gimerally, they assume that the possession of Anglo 
micJdle-class skills and values will, in effect, enable one to funclion suc'cessfully 
everywhere and at every level of life. Anglo oducalt^rs in much o^the South- 
west live, for example, in self-created Anglo oases, cul off from the Indian- 
Mexican reality around them. They and their fellow refugees from the Middle- 
West or South have created middle-class spStial and attiludinal ghettos which 
experience little meaningful contact with large portions of the surrounding 
population. The educator fails to suspect that it may be h/s culture which is 
alien and regionally iirelcwant. He therefore attempts to train young Navajos, 
Hopis, and Mexican-Americ:ans to be middle-class Anglos. What kind of a social 
context will most of these non-Anglos have to make their living in? Certainly 
not an Anglo middle-class milieu! 

Similarly, it is naive to assume that the majority of .'\frc^-Americans will 
spend 'most of their time from now on in while middle-class sellings. Urban or 
rural, the average Negro is likely fcjr some time to be living in essenlially 
a Negro subculture, in both socio-cullural and economic terms. Tn any case, 
a Negro youth v\'ill undoubtedly wi^h to maintain good relations with his family, 
relatives, and Negro contemporaries while growing up, and he does this, and 
will continue to do so, through the medium of his The school- 

man who seeks to remake the young Negro (as a'-^nlury of pedagogues, 
from the Nev\' England schoolrnarm-reformer of the Reconstruction Era to the 
modern Anglo principal in a ghetto school have tried to do) ignoVes the 
realities of American Negro life and, worst of all, treats the rich Afro-American 
subculture as simply a tragic, but tempora''y, inconvenience to be gradually 
eliminated. Ultimately the Negro community as a whole will have more to say 
about this question than any group of educators, black or white. 
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NEW RECOGNITIONS OF ALIENATION 

For at least a century, Anglo middle-class educators have had their own way: 
using Negroes, Indians, Mexican-Americans and other racial-cultural minorities 
as guinea-pigs for ''experiments'' in monocultural, monolingual, "vacuum 
ideology" "compensatory" education for as many as five or more generations, 
with a record that is not one to inspire confidence. What is needed today Is 
not simply more and more of the same in greater doses (that too has already 
iieen tried) but a completely different conception of the function C/t the school 
and of its relationship to cultural heterogeneity. 

Theresa M. Miller, a clinical psychologist, has stated (Saturday Review, 
Oct. '15, 

It is obvious oven to the untrained observer that when large numbers of children reject 
education and fail to learn the skills necessarv^ for success in a society, there is evidei.ce 
of malr.djustment There is some question, however, about where to find ihe primary 
patient. Is it always the child? 

There arc many scholars and ‘laymen who would answer in the negative, as 
did Nathaniel Nickerson (Educarion for Alienation, Prentice-Hall, 1966): 

The inability of affluent-oriented teachers in American society to understand ("ir cope 
with the behavior of c’hildrcn from ectinomically deprived families is often of paramount 
importance in alienating those children from the public schools. It is this clash of value 
- Lornmilments that, more than any other factor, drives our Negro, Mexican, PurTTcT Rican, 
Indian, and economically deprived Caucasian children out of the school and into the 
street, . . . They have been attacked at the point of great vulnerability, their own value 
structure. 

Nickerson goes on to describe the process of pupil failure as he sees it. First, 
non-Anglo children are classified as "slow learners" and assigned to n remedial 
program. 

All that is nc'cclcd now to complete their isolation from affluent American society is to 
be driven away from the schools by a frontal attack upon their own systems of self- 
esteem and their most pow'eiful comm tmemts. . . . (jcKumitrn enl to family is belonging 
to something. ... If their customs and habits are chalUmgecTBy' School and IcMc'ncrTTFTe' 
ehiWren are placed in the position of having to choose between the ways of lh«ir fami- 
lies and a whcjle new •et of suppositions . . . Either father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
uncles, aunts, grandparents, friends, neighbors and their w'orld is right, or the w'i)rld of 
school and t^ac.her is right. 

The Waxe.s and Dumont observe thal "given the abdication of their elders, 
and confronting teac.hers across a gulf of difference in age and culture, the 
slum [and reservation] pupils organize them.selves into a cohesive society" 
which is anti-school and anti-establishment, particularly in the critical area of 
langua||e: 

The gulf between educators and pupils is deepened by differences In language (jr dialect 
of English. The children are subjected to courses designed to teach them a dialect of 
English that is considered 'correct' by. pedagogues, but since few of the killer have any 
skill in linguistics or have the assistance of . . . electronic equipment . . . the course- 
work is usually more productive of classro om tension than of learning. 
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This position would seem to be borne out by a recent study of language in the 
Pittsburgh slums which revealed that slum children there used 3^200 words, 
including idioms, not recognized by their teachers or by educational tests. 
The persistence of these idioms is illustrative of the cultural vitality (and 
cultural separateness) of the urban poor. As such it offers a challenge to those 
teachers who can translate the slum language into formal linguistic channels 
{Ref'io fven/ng Gazette, Aug. 24, 1%6, p. 28). The monocultural Anglo-American 
school is not merely alien to the cultural realities of m^ny regions and com- 
munities, but it may well serve as a major ciuse for tensions w'hich simulta- 
neously thwart the avowed educational goals of the school and produce 
alumni unfit for participation in any culture. Tht reactions of minority groups 
to the little Anglo schoolhouse are instructive. 

For many years, the typical school was both Anglo-American and Protestant. 
It was therefore rejected by Iiish, Italian, and other Roman Catholics in favor 
of a separate school system, many schools which had (and still have) an 
Irish, Polish or other ethnic character. Other groups, such as Finns and Swedes, 
took over the public schools in areas whe^e they were predominant and 
altered their character somewhat. Oriental and lewisli Americans cilhy set up 
their own schcK)ls or, more commonly, establisfied supplementary schools 
where Chine.se languages and culture, Japanese language and culture, or IHohrcw 
language and culture could be made dvailable to the youth of the community. 
Afro-Amorican, Indian, and Mc?xic:an-American groups have sometimes done 
the same thing, but usually on an informal folk-group or ad hoc basis. 

The trend, in other words, is clear. Group .ifter group has be^en forced to 
establish its own educational in.stit ition — repudiating, in effect, the public 
schools. The only limitations upon this development have been thr* particular 
group's economic and educational ability ancJ, of course, the leceptivily of the 
Jocal pu blic school tu multicultural real ity. To establish one's own schools 
demands adequate financing and the availability of suitable teachers, but it 
also depends upon the existence of demonstrated need. Where the public 
school comes under the control of a nriri-Anglo group, or where a spirit of 
cosmopolitanism develo|)s for one reason or another, the separate supple- 
mentary school may be deemed superfluous. In much bf the United States, 
unfortunately, educational cosmopolitanism has never taken root, q^d separate 
educational progiarns llourish. 

Rapport or Respect? 

It is common nowadays for waiters to assert, as Conanl has, that 

the nature c^f the community largely determines w'hal goes on in the school, Tfierc'forc, 
to attempt to divorce the school from the community is to engage in unrealistic thinking. 
. . . The community and the school arc ircscparable. 

Likewise, it is the fashion to ^stress the establishment of "rapport" between 
the school and its clients in order to enhance pupil motivation. Frank E. 
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Karelsen, then vice president of the Public Education Association and a member 
of the National Advisory Council for the Education of Disadvantaged children, 
has said this (The New York Times, Oct. 17, 19G6, p. 34): 

The most important element in the education of a child is the rapport between the 
child and the teacher. The parent-teacher relationship is vital to the development of the 
rapport. It is imperative to the educative process that parents and schools establish a 
close and on-going working relationship. 

The council of which Karclsen was a member found that the mo l important 
single factor which distinguished successful summer ''compensatory" programs 
from those that failed was "the diffc.ence in the quality of the relationship — 
the rapport — between teacher and child" (The Now York Times, Dec, 1, 1966, 
p. 38). 

But how does one make "inseparable" the non-Anglo community and the 
Anglo-dominated schools How does one establish "rapport" betweer' students 
and teachers essentially at war with each other's values’ The Waxes and Durriont 
suggest: 

The test of a school is, not what its masters teach, but rather the atmosphere it creates, 
such that children do learn the significant subject matteis from c'ach either . . one cru- 
cial ( ondition for the creation of this educational atmosphere [is] a relationship of mutual 
respect belweem teachers and pupils . . . 

Goodwin Watson (in tire "Forew'ord" to frank Ricssrnan, The Culturally De- 
privt'd Child. Harper 8< Row, 1962) agrees that the starting point for improving 
the teaching of urban slum (hildr^*n is respect. "Nothing else that we have to 
give W'lll help very much if it is offered witli a resentful, contemptuous, or 
patroni/.ing altitude." The Waxes and Dumont provide a suggestion of how 
"ic^spect," l)oin of undersl iridmg, might help: 

If cclufational specialists were thoroughly familiar with ^i oux cultu re and willing to im- 
provise expennicnlal programs wiih thf thildien and their parents, they might be able 
to devise educational I'n.ilerials and tecliniques that would result in high rates of scho- 
lastic achievement. ... [At present] the educators believe tiio Sioux children are so 
lacking in culture that they cannot master scholastic materials and the chikfren^ reg^ird 
the teachers and dioir subject matters as "White" anrf hence legitimate targets of the ir 
hostility and indifference. 


AN EXPANDING VISION 

Ihe tide today is beginning to shift away from the wdtitewMshing of cultural 
differences which prevailed in earlier years, toward a new acceptance and 
appreciation of * ullural diversity in society and in the schools. The change will 
most certainly not be a painless one, for it requires the con.scious rethinking 
by Anglo-Americans of their relationship to other groups with which they 
share this continent, a number oT them indigenous to it. Bui the change is 
coming. It is being articulated in increasingly specific term.s — in the demands 
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of concerned non-Anglo parent groups and in statements by groups from the 
mainstream. One organization to champion multi-culturalism in education in 
recent years has been the American Anthropological Association, which at its 
1966 annual meeting: 

disputed the widespread assumption that children from poor neighborhoods have such 
limited cultural resources that they almost inevitably would achieve low grades in school. 
Instead, they argued that school should make more vigorous efforts to bring out the rich 
heritage of folk culture, especially among Negro and Puerto Rican children. This heritage 
is often hemmed in ... by classroom conditions that are tocj impersonal or geared to 
the standards of children from more affluent homes {The New York Timc^, Nov. 19, 
1966, p. 22). 

Meanwhile, the Association on American Indian Affairs' education com- 
mittee has proposed that "far greatc'r emphasi:»" be placed on Indian values 
and history m order to give the children pride in their own race. The associa- 
tion's director, William Byler, has also called fcjr "turning control of schools 
over to the various Indian tribes as long as ihc'y mc?et slate and fcxJi'ral educa- 
tional requirements" (The New York Times, Nov. 21, 1%6, p. 38). 

In a similar vein, others have called for the creation of neighborhoc^d and 
community associations, outside of parent-teacher groups, which would involve 
parents in school activities. 

Meanwhile, some public schools are already striving to establish red "rapport" 
with parents and pupils by following a multi-cultural program. Ftiblic School 
No. 1 on the border of New York's Chinatown is one such "inlcrcultural" 
school. "We want to teach our children not to be ashamed of their group's 
own culture but to he proud of it," a.sserls Dr. Toby K. KurzbancJ, the school's 
principal since 1958. Almost half of the school':^ population is of Chinese 
backgre^und, about one-third are Puerto Rican, one-fifth are Negro, and one- 
tenth are Caucasian. A Puerto Rican Week was recently concluded, and similar 
"celebrations" are planned to stre^ss the cultural values of other ethnic groups. 
Many of the teachers are of non-Caucasian origin. One of them, Pun-sun Soo, 
is a "Chinese auxiliary teacher" whose la«*k is to help establish contacts with 
Chinese parents (The New York Timc*i. Dec. 3, 1966, p. 41). „ 

Minority groups themsoives have definite ideas abouU how schools should 
manage multi-cultural situations. Mrs. Adelina Toledo Defender, a twenty-six 
year old Jemez Rueblo woman speaks for many Indians when she states t Indian 
Voices, Aug. 1966): 

First of all and most important of all is to understand the cultural backpjound of our 
wonderful Indian studenls. . . . Most teachers may not be aware of it, but most do dis 
criminate against the Indian child. Most fool that here is a hopeless indivic.ual; this child 
action is to advance him onward w'helher he is capable or not. This is when discrimina- 
cannot be educated. . . . His culture is difficult to understand, so the only beneficial 
tion arises because the teacher is trying to see the Indian child in the sense of his own 
values. 

Mrs. Defender urges, among other things, that 
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The Indian children should study Indian life pictorially in the first and second grades. 
Indian legends will create in the fresh minds of our Indian children the beauty of his 
culture. The fourth up to the ninth grades should have books on Indian history and 
legends presented to them as a required subject, and as part of their citizenship, in the 
high school level. 

Finally, she argues: 

The present system of teaching must not be effective for the results are so apparent. . . . 
There is much illiteracy on the reservations when there is no need. The iifficulty does 
not lie in the lack of funds, but in the function of the educational system. 

Mexican-American leaders, gathering at Occidental College in April of 1963, 
for a Southwest Conference on Social and Fducalion.il Problems of Rural and 
Urban Mexican-Amcrican Youth (Occidental Collt'gc, April 6, 1963), urged 
jmong other things: 

1. Bilingual children, or those whose cultural heritage is different fiom that of the broader 
community, must Iv^vc special undoistanding and specialized course offerings in carder 
that they may have successiul learij^ng experiences. 

2. The child's home vernacular (Spanish should be considered a linguistic asset and not 
a 'language handicap.' 

1. Schools should teach bolh Lnglish and Spanish in the elementary grades. 

4. The school should develop a program to stimulate greater pridi' and understanding of 
the cultural heritage of the Mexican-American child. 

From San Francisco to New York, Negro parents and community leaders are 
campaigning for integraled school^ wherever feasible and for "quality educa- 
tion" everywhere. The programs being proposed vary from region to region 
but usually include a demand for coursework in black American and African 
history, greater use of material illustrating Afro-Amciican life and culture, Negro 
principals in more schools, and greater participation by the f:ornmunity in 
overall school planning. In arenas such as Harlem, Negro parents have been 
demanding virtual control of then own schools, in a manner similar to the 
wishes of many American Indians. 


The Challenge of Implementation 

Recognition is spreading that, although public education in tlie United States 
is theoreticaUv-Ilclc mocra^ " and responsive to community needs, in actual 
fact the Anglo-American controls the schools almost everywhere, either because 
of numerical superiority in a school district, gerrymandering of seats on the 
school board, control of the state educational apparatus, or simply because 
of the^pow'er and influence of the Anglo educational establishment. It is 
difficult to ignore the fact that American Indian children go to schools con- 
trolled either by a rigid federal bureaucracy or by local white .school boards: 
that Negroes are either barred from control over their own schools by state 
actiojv-as in parts of the South, or are a mitiority in a large metropolitan 
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school district; that Mexican-Americans are in a position similar to the urban 
Negro, except in rural areas of the Southwest where they arc, as of yet, sub- 
missive even when in a numerical majority; and that most other minority 
groups are in equally powerless positions. Most educators are not ob/Zgated to 
serve the interests of these groups, with the result that most non-Anglos still 
have little voice in eduralional affairs. Former Commissioner of Education 
jarrles E. Allen, )r., has frankly asserted that ''most state education departments 
are geared to meet the needs of rural (white) children rather than those of 
big city slum areas because of the past orientation of state educational and 
legislative organs (The New York limes, Nov. 28, 1966, p. 1). 

But the "social dynamite" represented by diss’dent, undereducated groups is 
now viewed as a throat to the interests of even the powerful and affluent. 
Self-interest thus demands that educators seek ways to establish mutual respect 
and intercLiltural understanding with minority group cfiildrcm. 

AS this endeavor proceeds, I would propose that the following set of proposi- 
tions be used as bases for corrective action: 

1. Each school rfiust b(* rc'S|u)nsive to the needs . nd interests ol the community which 
it serves. 

2. All sectors of*tho community must have a voice in (educational planning and policy- 
making. 

3. The school must concentralc» upon essential learning, ceasing inadveitent and 
irrelevant attacks upon fhe^ cultural values of minority groups. 

4. Frer'dom, loleram (*, and < (^smopolilanism must he c'xhihitc'd hy all School pcMson- 
nel as an c'xample for the youth and adults of the community. 

5. The cultural assets of the community and the skills of minoiily group prisons 
must lie utilized as positive educatmnal foicc's by the school (for example, 
mariachi music taught in the scho<^'i by local Mexican musicians). 

6. The curricula of our schools should var>' from region to region in order to rellect 
the rich diversity of American life. 

7. Bilingualism must be regarded not merely as an asset but as a necessity In the 
twentieth century, and all pupils should be expected to master at lc*ast two languages 
in the elcMnentarv grades (Spanish and English in the .'iouthwest and New York 
City, Chinc^se or lapanese and English in the San Francisco Bay area, for example). 

8. All teachers and administratcjrs must be required to receive training of an anthro- 
pological-sociological nature and must be e.xpecled to possess or acquire? the 
linguistic skills necessary for communication with local students and theii parents. 

What would the implementation of these general prind'ples mean in practice? 
It would mean that Sioux or Navajo children could no longer be "processed" 
at the whim of^ federal officials who ignore local community desires, or be 
"taught" by monolingual English-speaking teachers whose first instinct i.s- to 
destroy the cultural hc'ritage of native Ameiicans. It would mean lh.it schools 
serving Mexican-American pupils would have a Mexican flavor and a flourishing 
bilingual atmo.sphere. It would mean that black ghetto schools v.ould have an 
Afro-American dimension, from mosaics on the walls to, very possibly; formal 
instructio^n in urban Negro dialect and advanced courses in Swahili, Yoruba, or 
Arabic. ^Io more identical structures of cement and steel without character, 
and no more mass production of a single culture and language under the 
guidance of educators conforrWing one to another as two peas in a podT^We 
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need to render impossible the kind of situation described by Dianne Cannon 
{Liberation, July 1966); 

The Harlem child comes to school and discovers that the school is not about life as he 
knows it at all. It doesn't have pictures of the kinds of people he knows. It doesn't help 
him develop the skills he needs for the world in which he lives. . . . The world of 
school is irrelevant at best. It forces an alien linguistic and learning style on him, and if 
he cannot make the adjustment of being one person in school and another in Harlem, 
it abandons him to the street. . . . The school is a harshly foreign institution, and the 
Harlem child reads pret#^' much like the Indian child at Ihe gcm'inment "''hool, or like 
% conquered people. School is a waiting game, an endurance contest. 

Moshe Smilansky has written (Saturday Review, October 15, 1966) that for 
educational programs aimed at the "culturally deprived" to succeed two condi- 
tions are necessary: "The child must have a clear picture of the meaning of the 
'■chool, and the home must give it:, support to the school." He adds that, m 
order for the home to he able to support the school, the school must: 

1. accept the home a*: a home 

2. try to understand and support its particular functions 

not try to change the home or to" undermine it 

4. sc'ek bunion with the home at the point of common contc»rn — the * 5 uc;cessful progress 

ot the child in ‘school 

School f)er‘:onnel In the United SMtes, if they intend to deal successfully 
with the education of the culturally different must abandon their irrelevant 
attac k upon the culture of ihe^e populations. The function of ou: public schools 
should be* lo hc'lp individuals develop their potential for self-realization, not to 
serve as an instrument for coercive culture change. The educational goul and 
the culturt'-c hange goal ("assimilation") are fundamentally contradictory and 
ardagonistic. To concentrate upon forcing change is, of course, to invite the 
kind of withdrawal, hostility, and alienation cJescribed ciarlier, and lo increase 
the likelihood that learning of a dc^sirable sort will cease. But the argument for 
culturally heterogeneous schools i*. not totally dependent upon pedagogical 
nc?eds, for any society which values democracy and Individual freedom cannot 
coysistently utilize the school as an instrument of enforced culture change. 
What kind of a dc^^c^c racy would utili/e public schools lo suppress the 
heritage of a minority simply because 't is a minority (or because it lacks 
power)? For that matter, what kind of a fret society would uiyc the schools as 
a means to dffninish incJividual freeJ'mi and enforce conformity? 

A final result of the implementation of programs designed to enhance 
cultural diversity in the schools — and perhaps the most significant of all — will 
be the passing of the mass-produced monocultural schools which are damaging 
not merely to the self-confidence and self-knovlcdge of students from the 
various cultural and racial minority groups but to majority group pupils as 
well. Anglo children are being cheated in our schools when they master (and I 
mean mastei) only one language, when they learn about only one side of 
American history, when they are exposed to orfly one musical tradition, when 
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they read only one kind of literature, when they experience only one approach 
to the visual arts, and when they are exposed to a curriculum which has no 
deep roots in the soil of their region and of America (I refer to roots that go 
back 20,000 years beyond St. Augustine and Santa Fe, New Orleans and 
Vincennes). It is not foolish to consider whether every American student should 
be expected to do what every Navajo child in the elementary grades is 
expected to do: i.e,, master a new language. And why not a second new 
language in the secondary grades? It is not naive to suggest that pupils in the 
Southwest should become immersed in the rich Indian-Spanish-Mexican 
heritage of that region, or that pupils in Louisiana should be given special access 
to an understanding of the Indian-French-Afriran heritage of that state. The 
mandate to design education for the culturally different is, then, a mandate to 
educate all pupils in such a way that the school is relevant both to the in- 
dividual and to the full heritage of the region and the nation. True education is 
always cross-cultural and always cosmopolitan. 

Perhaps we have now arrivecJ at a stage sufficient to allow us to pro(€*ed with 
true ecJucation ancJ to dispense with a lixalion upon confc)rmity and Anglo- 
Arnericanism. If this is the case, it will entail rdtlical innovative measures, experi- 
mentation, demonstration, and leadership on the part of educational Agencies. 



Educational 
Enlightenment Out 
of T exas: T oward 
Bilingualism 

Francesco Cordasco 


It has Iftng boon an etfinocenlnc illusion in iho Unitod Stales^ that, for a child 
born in this country, English is not a foreign language and virtually all instruction 
in the schools must bo through tho medium of English. Sonu^ of our states 
(New York included) have mandated this olhnocenirism in a plethora of 
statutes which expressly lorbid instruction in any language but English. Of 
course this is not difficult to understand. Despite tho ideals of a democratic 
society in wliich thc» sc hoo ls wore to serv'e as a basic vehicle of cohesion, the 
schools instead became the agencies of social disaffection, cultural assault, and 
enforced assimilation. Mow (c^uld it have? been otherwise, since the schools 
had to minister to childic'n who b;ought with them myriad cultures and a 
multiplicity of tongu<!S^ More often than not (almosi always in the urban 
immigrant Mladeb) the American • hools found their ihildren in poverty and 
neglect. If there is a common dx?nominator which ruisl be sought in the 
millions of American ciiildren who presented themselves to a society's schools, 
it IS poverty. And its ingredients (within the parameters of this poverty) were 
cultural differences, fanguage handicat)s, soc iai alienation, and disaffection. In 
this .sense. Ihc Negro huddled in the urban ghettos, the Puerto Rican poor in 
.search of economic opportunity on the mainland, and the Mexic an-American 
poor, largely an urban minority, are not newcomers to the American schc^ols, 
nor do they pre.sent American educators with new problems. The American 
poor, traditionally, are the ingredient*: out of which our social institutions have 
fashioned the sinews of greatness. 

In its efforts to "assimilate" all of its charges, the American schools assimi- 


Erom If^jchors College Record, May 1970, Vol. 71, No. 4, f)p. 608-612 Reprintod by permis 
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laled (and in consequence very often destroyed) the cultural identity of the 
child; it forced him to leave his ancestral language at the schoolhouse door; 
it developed in the child a haunting ambivalence of language, of culture, of 
ethnicity, and of self-affirrna^ti.on. It held up to its children mirrors in which 
they saw not themselves, but the stereotyped middle-class, white, English- 
speaking child who embodied the essences of what the American child was 
(or ought) to be. For the minority child, the images which the school fashioned 
were cruel deceptions. In the enforced acculturation there were bitterness and 
confusion; but tragically, too, there was the rejection of the well-springs of 
identity, and more often than not, the failure of achievement. The ghettoization 
of the European immigrant is, in substance, exactly analogous to the ghettoiza- 
tion of the Negro, Puetro Rican, and Mexican-American poor. Louis Wirth, a 
long time ago, called attention to the vitality of the ghetto in its maintenance 
of the life-styles, languages, and cultures of a minority people assaulted by the 
main institutions of a dominant society. 

When the Congress discovered poverty in the enactment of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1064, and fashioned the cornucopia out of which the 
schools have plunked endless ''goodies, ' the schools largely fashioned programs 
born out of this new federal largesse which reflected their continuing pursuit 
of the stereotyped middle-class, white, English-speaking child in whose image all 
of our children were to be cast. And so Head Start taught its children middle- 
class table manner^.; the Neighborhood Youth Corps look its .socml adventurers 
to museums and opera houses whenever they could be found; Upward Bound, 
loo, became preoccupied with the cultural refurbishing of its charges and took 
for granted miraculous cognitive blossoming; and Title I Programs of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act did a whole host of things which 
were designed to elevate "culturally deprived" children to levels of middle- 
class conformism, c/e n^ucur. 


THE NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING CHILD 

Tho.se of LIS who have been concerned with Puerto Rican children in our major 
cities have for some time struggled with what was actually a very old problem. 
If all children presented them.selves to the American schools with many 
differences, how graphic; was the immediate difference epitomized in the non- 
Engli.sh speaking child. The histor>' of the American school has not been the 
evangelical triumph which the New England sage and historian Ellwood 
Cubberley sketched in such bold relief; rather, the non-English speaking child 
(almost inevitably in a context of poverty) was the ea,sy victim of cultural 
as.sault, and his ancestral language was at onte:;:^tr:4aiget against vvhich the 
school mounted relentless resources. 

Against this tragic background and has 

been a "sleeper" amendment the Eljfifq^tary and Seebrwr^Education Act 

p/2d45-g 
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which in essence would propose that we wash away the haunting ghosts of 
ethnocenlrism and cultural affectation, and turn to the meaningful cultivation 
of individual diftercnces which better reflect the pluralistic base out of which 
the children of an open society truly come. 


THE SLEEPER AMENDMENT 

• 

•The history' of this "sleeper " amendment is a good illustration of what Kennet h 
Clajk has characterized as "the dilemmas of power." Where would one have 
sought the power in the Congress to recognize the particular needs of Puerto 
Rican children, if previous Congresses had chosen largely to ignore those 
millions of children who were non-English speaking who had passed through 
ihe portals of the school^ The tactic here was obviously to relate the Pueito 
Rican child to the needs of another group long indigenous in c^ur society but 
ectually long discnfianchised. and for whom English was not the native language. 

In the five stale area of the Southwest (Texas, Nevy Mexico, iiolcKado,^Ari^p.jfia 
and California) there are at least 1.75 million school children with Spanish 
surnames, whose linguistic', cultural and psychological handicaps cause them to 
experience, m general, academic failure in our schools, or at best limit them 
to only mediocre success. The Mexiran-American child classically demonstrated 
that an almost inc^vitable concomitant of poverty .vas lew eciucalional achieve- 
ment. Thus, it was out of unlikely Texas that an extraordinary amendment to 
the ESEA was proposed, an unlikely provenance, since one would have expected 
that the provisions of this liberal and enlightened amendment would have been 
boin in the great egalitarian citadels of the North. 

On January 17, 1967, Ralph Yarborough (D.-Texas) introduced in the Senate 
of the United States S.4Zrf, which proposed "Tc» amend the Elementary and 
Secondary Education AcT of 1965 to provide assistance to local educational 
agencies in establishing bilingual American education programs and to prewide 
certain other assistance* to promote such programs." At k^ng last the Congress 
h^d before it legislation w'hich would legitimatize the cultivation of individual 
differences in our sc^iools. Understandably, Senator Yarborough was concerned 
w'ith the problems of his Mexican-American constituents, but his bill explicitly 
noted that: "For the purpose of tliis Title, Spanish-speaking elementary and 
secondary stfidenls means element, iry and secondary school students born in, 
or one or both of w'hosc parents were born in, Mexico or Puerto Rico, and, in 
states for which such information is available, other students with Spanish . 
surnames." The very proposal of the bill was tantamount to the recognitjoiSffj^ 
that Mexican-American children had been neglected by American schools. But 
Senator Yarboiough's legislation went far beyond this elemental recognition. 

It proposed (1) bilingual eciucational programs; (2) the tea.ching of Spanish as 

. the native language; (3) the teaching of English as a second language; (4) 
prQg.rams designed to impart to Spanish-speakiTig students a knowledg.ajof and 
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pride in their ancestral culture and language; (5) efforts to attract and retain 
as teachers promising individuals of Mexican or 'Puerto Rican descent; and 
(6) efforts to establish closer cooperation between the school and the home. 
What extraordinary proposals! Those millions of children who had been denied 
what a mature society was now proposing might well have served as a Greek 
chorus intoning social amens. 

As. was to be expected, Senator Yarborough's bill (which had as co-sponsors 
both Mr. Javits and Mr. Kennedy of N'ew York; created a flurry of activity in 
the House (though largely unnoticed outside the Congress) and a veritable 
spate of companion House bills were proposed, chief amongst which was H.R. 
%40 mounted by James H. Scheuer (D.-Ncw York'. Congressman Scheucr would 
have everything that Senator Yarborough had proposed, but he chose not to 
accept the Yarborough bill's limitation of its provisions to Spanish-speaking 
students. For Congressman .Scheuer the school would respond in much the 
fashion that Yarborough proposed, no matter what the sluclenl's native language 
might be, and Congressman Scheuer simply chose to increase five-fold the allo- 
cations which Senator Yarborough had proposed ($25,000,000 as against 
$5,000,000 for fis\;dl 1%7-()8), and further lo^'allow pnitir ipation by full-time 
nonpublic schooj students (children in parish schools). 


TOWARDS BILINGUALISM 

There are of course some objections which have been rai.sod against the 
legislation. Some linguists have objected to the pegging of the bill to the 
poverty context, and have been adamant in proposing that the bill be un- 
restricted in its provisions and allow the cultivation of a vast bilingual resource. 
But this is truly another problem. What the legislation has really proposed mo 
matter how awkwardly, and with full cogni/ance of all the programming in- 
tricacies which will have to be worked out) is that the social institution which 
is the school and whic h scarves the children of an open society must build on 
the cultural strengths which the child brings to the classroom: to cultivate , in 
this child ancestral pride; to reinforce (not destroy) the language he natively 
speaks, to cultivate his inherent strengths; and to give this child the sense 
of personal identification so essential to his social maturation. We can only 
lament the lost opportunities or oiher eras. The legislation proposes that there 
is no excuse for failure at this juncture in our society. Senator Yarborough's 
''sleeper" legislation will have thrust greatness upon him, and Texas will have 
become in educational history as illustrious as Massachusetts. In /ugusl, 1%7, 
his Senate Bill 428 was unanimously reported out of the Senate Sub-Com- 
mitte f on Education, and in the closing sessions of the 90th Congress became 
law. In the long interim which followed, a reluctant Congress finally authorized 
$7.5 million for fiscal 1969. 

Secretary of Health, Education*- and Welfare Robert H. Finch .said on February 
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12, 1969, that he considered prompt, massive upgrading of bilingual education 
one of the major imperatives confronting HEW. He announced at the same 
time that he was establishing a new post. Special Assistant to the Commissioner 
of Education for Bilingual Education, as a first step In meeting this challenge. 
Proposals requesting some $47 million were received prior to the December 
20, 1968, deadline from local agcmcies in 40 stales, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. Following review of the proposals by a panel of outside experts, 
selected applicants wore asked by the Office of Education to submit formal pro- 
^posals by May 5, 1969, for final evaluation. From a $7.5 million budget for the 
program tor fiscal 1969, direct grants are to be made to those agencies that 
propose programs and activities which present innovative solutions to bilingual 
education problems Projects must focus on schools that have a high concentra- 
tion of children of limited English-speaking ability and who come from families 
earning less than $3,000 per year. Emphasis may be on planning and developing 
research projects; conducting pilot projects to test the effectiveness of plans, de- 
veloping special Instructional materials; and providing ti airing for teachers, 
teacher aides, and counselors, fjjlingual ecJiicalional activities miay be designed 
to import to students a knowledge of the history and culture related to their 
languages; establish closer cooperation between the school arfd the home; and 
provide' preschool and adult educational programs related to bilingual education. 

Seventy-seven public. sch<jol agencies in 27 stales have bcc'n invited by the 
U..S. Office of Education to prepare formal proposals for grants under the au- 
thority of the $7.5 million Bilingual Education Program, Title VII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Cducntiofi Act, as amended. Thc'sc education agencies 
were selected from 312 which submitted preliminary proposals to the' U..S. Offic;e 
of Education by the* Decc*mber 20, 1968, deadline. Approved projects will be 
operating during the 19(/'-7() .choc^l year. 
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1 THE 
BLACK 
HERITAGE 


Despite the judiciril decisions and legislative enaclmcnls of the Iasi two de- 
cades, the integrating of black people into American life is far, far, from com- 
plete. If anything, the extent of the separation of the raetjs scjems wider now to 
many than at the time of the 1954 Suf>reme Court decision on school desegrega- 
tion. As a result, Afro-Americans are becoming leaders among all other rninoiily 
populations in militancy and agitation for change. The schools are one of the 
main items on their agenda, yet rr?any teachers today are still largely unaware of 
ways in which the black American and his family are isolated and victimized. 

It is indisputable that numerous failures of our present educational system 
are cfecpiy rcjotcd in the ’■ rist character of our country. Through the centuries- 
old glorification of the white race. Western culture, America's "manifest 
destiny," and the crorresponding denial of the historical and cultural existence 
of other people, American educa'-on has deprived nnny of dignity and of 
self-knowledge. If ihi- trencJ is Vj be reveiscnJ, it will be because American 
echjcation reaffirms its commitment to foster socially responsible individuals con- 
scious of their obligation to create an environment in which all people can live 
ancJ interact with c^ne another. With black teaders who had largely been sub- 
dued prior to^lhis past dcr:ade now r-’*erting a ncew sense of pride, .self-reliance, 
and impatience, teachers must address themselves directly to this problem. 

One means of developing new understandings is the teaching of Afro-Amer- 
ican studies, currently the fastest-growing new academic area in U.S. colleges 
and schools. Prodded by militant black student groups, concerned white stu-- 
dents, and/or r.culty consciences, many of the nations' two-year and four-year 
colleges, seconuary schools, and elementary schools are rushing to add courses 
and units in black history, literature, anthropology, psychology, music, and art. 
As an academic discipline, black culture is so n^w that there are inevitable di.s- 
agreements over what should be taught and who should teach it, with many 
insisting that only a black can fully appreciate and convey the depths of black 
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culture. Any series of articles on the Afro-American should have as its primary 
purpose to foster understanding and appreciation, clear up misconceptions, and 
tell it like it is. This section tries to do just that. We begin by asking the teacher 
to undergo a black culture test in order to demonstrate that many educators 
don't know literally the first thing about blacks in America. 

The first full-scale article in this section then reaches back to trace the intro- 
duction of Afro-Americans to this hemisphere, from this cjverview we move to 
a black sociologist's analysis of the present-day black community, Edwards paints 
a scholarly, accurate picture of a situation which is actually deteriorating, c;f 
blacks caught in a situation from which they seem unable to escape. 

Is desegregation the answer^ Fischer's article, "Race and Reconciliation: The 
Role of the School," examines complexities of desegregation, especially the 
question of whether it leads to better learning. If desegregation is an answer 
(and we are convinced it is), it will depend heavily upon community economics, 
teacher preparation, and the kinds of appropriate curriculum and instructional 
materials, techniques, and tools available. "How to Integrate Your District's 
Curriculum" loucjhc's on this problem and points f)ut the bias in many of today's 
school textbooks. Adding this bias to community and teacher bias, one begins 
to sense the mukiple dimensions of the desegregation issue. 

lames Baldwin's "A Talk to Teachers" is a classic, lirsl publislied in 1 %. 3 , it 
has been widely reprinted and quoted, for Baldwin was tiu* lirsl black to tell 
teachers on a national scale of the tremendous injustice and hate rampant 
among young blacks. As a poignant foc)lnote to Baldwin's generalization we 
offer Durslag's graphic piece on the indignation suffered by American baseball 
heroes who happened to be black. 

Specific ways in which students, parents, and teachers can transform the 
schools into ccmtcis for llic^ lejuvenation of the community are offered in 
Forbes' second <irticlc in this section: "Working with thc^ Afio-American Pupil." 

The n(*xt-lo-lasi article by Molly, "Black Is Not a Color of the Skin, It Is a Stale 
of Mind" contains an important warning against easy generalizations by whites 
about the black c^xperionce — even in their eagerness to undo old wrongs. Faith 
Berry's /onduding article, "On Understanding Black Militancy," brings this P„rt 
round to the present day phenomenon of revolutionary action on the part of 
the black men'emenf in the United States, which has moved from a struggle for 
rights to a struggle for power, from hope for reform to realization of a necessity 
for a revolution having as its purpe^se certain fundamental changes* in the .social, 
economic, and political institutions of America. As a corollary to our hypothesis 
that Afro-Americans will lead other groups in the struggle for equality, we there- 
fore advance the suggestion that teachers and tcachers-to be must come to grips 
with what it means to be black in America today and with the strength and 
purposefulness of the black revolutionary movement. We offer the hypothesis 
that Afro-Americans will lead the rest of the groups in our search for equality — 
educational, cultural, economic, social. 



What Is Your 
Black Culture 
Quotient? 


Taking this lest should give yotf some idea of how much or little you know 
about /^fro-Ameri( an histoiy and culture. 

1. According to lecenl' national «iuiveys, the designation arceptable to the 
majority of people r)f African ancestry in America is: 

a. Blac k 

b. Afro-American 

c. Negr(» 

d. Afram 

e. ColoiecI 

2. The cuncntly ac( epied symbol of status in the black commimilv is owner- 
ship of: 

a. A Honda 

b. An linglish acer 

c. A ''Hog'' 

d. A Deuc e-and-a-CJuarler 

3. Soul on /ce is about the life of: 

a. "Rap" thrown 

b. Slokely Carmichael 

c. Malcolm X 

d. fldridgc Cleaver 

e. Martin Luther King, )r. 

4. A soul-food dinner would most likely include all but one of the following: 

a. Col . rd greens 

From Todays Fducation, February 1970, Vol. 59, No. 2. d. 27. Reprinted by permission of the 
National Educalion Associaiion. 
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b. Candied sweet polatoes 

c. Corn bread 

d. Chitterlings 

e. Green peas and carrots 

5. The term "the man" has frequently been used by black people to refer to: 

a. Any member of the white establishment 

b. Local authority 

c. Any while man 

d. The police 

e. All the above 

6. Negroes fought in which of the following wars: 

a. The French and Indian War 

b. The American Revolutionarv' War 

c. The Civil War 

d. The War of (812 

e. All of these 

f. None of these 

7. The man who by his pronouncements and influence on education and 
race rclalipns provoked much controversy among black pc^ople in the 
United States during the late nineteenth century was: 

a. Ralph Bunche 

b. Booker T. Washington 

c. Benjamin Banneker 

d. George Washington Carver 

8. "Playing the dozens" involve'*'. 

a. Shooting marbles 

b. Threwing dice 

c. I'xchanging nasty remarks with referrals to maternal parentage 

d. Harassing the police 

9. The people of African ancestry who were brought to America in 1619 
served as: 

a. Workers with the Spanish explorers 

b. Indentured servants 

c. Slaves 

d. Traders 

10. Translate the follow'ing paragraph: Man, I just seen Joe, lark about rigid. 
Somebody eased into his crib and swung with his vee, all his vines, his 
siefes, even snatched some old roaches lie was saving for hard times. 

•satup pJEL| JO) 9 u|ab sem aq sunq 
EUEnfjjcuj p|o aujos uaAa puc 'spjooaj Sjij 'saqiop s|q ||e 'uo!S|Aa|oi S|L| a|ois puE 
juaujjJEdp siq oiUj a>jOjq Apoqaujos iAjSup sem aq puE 'qdasof mes jsn[ | 'uEy^ 
'01 (q)'6 P)'9 (q)'Z P)’9 (3)> (P)*e (ping £ZZ e suEauj-p )7 (q)-L — sjomsuv 



Who Are the 
Afro-Americans? 

Jack D. Forbes 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AFRO-AMERICAN PEOPLE 

Americans of African doscont, or Afro-Americans, comprise rf)ne of ihe most 
significant groups of people to be found in the Americas. Perhaps one hundred 
million strong, /\fro-Amcricans dominate the population of most of the Carib- 
bean republics and constitute a sizeable proportion of the citi/enry of Brazil, 
Surinam, Guyana, Vene/ueda, Colombia, Panama, and the United States. Signifi- 
cant strains of African ancestry are also to be found among the people of Argen- 
tina, Peru, Ccuador, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Mexico, and elsewh^?^c^, but in these 
count rie-> Ihe African component is often already absorbed oi is rapidly disap- 
pearing into the general population 

The Afro-American people, considered in the larger dimension, do not com- 
prise a single ''ethnic" group. People of part-African dcsc:ent, ofteii with Ameri- 
can Indian and Turopean as well occasional Asiatic ancestors, are ordinarily 
to he c lassified with iht* national pcjpulaticjn oi the country in which they reside. 
T|jus, a part-African Brazilian is in no sense ethnically Afro-Amenci^n (and 
still less, "Negro") (jut rather is simply a Brazilian. The same is usually aUo 
true for persons who are of predominantly African ancestry. A dark-skinned 
Cuban witTi "Negroid" characteristics is simply a Cuban who happens to be 
Negro (i.e., U(ack).^ 

In discussing Afro Americans, then, we are making reference to a large mass 
of people who have only one thing in common — Ifie possession of some degree 


From Afro Amt;n. .m In thv Far VVc.sf; A Handbook for Fduoators, Berkeley, C^aliforriia: Far 
West Laboratory c^r Lducational Research and Development, 1%U, pp. 1-7. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 

tThe word nvfiro means black m the Spanish lan^uas?*’. 
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of African ancestry. Most such people are simply to be identified as Venezuelans, 
Puerto Ricans, Dominicans, or Colombians, and have so thoroughly mixed with 
Indians and Europeans as to have lost any black identity. Others, while still re- 
maining '"Negroid" in physical appearance, have also become part of a national 
culture and are now also simply Haitians, Jamaicans, Panamanians, or Cubans. 

The cultural legacy from Africa, rich as it is in the region from Haiti to Brazil, 
does not always provide any kind of Afro-American identity. All of the national 
cultures in the region have become Africanized to such an extent that all citi- 
zens, whether of African descent or not, share an African cultural legacy. For 
example, there is no Afro-Bra/ilian culture which belongs exclusively to Brazil- 
ians of African descent. All Brazilians live a way of life w'hich is a complex mix- 
ture of African, American Indian, and European traits, and one which varies 
primarily from region to region or class to class rather than from racial strain to 
racial strain. 

The Ltnited States would seem, at first glanio, to present an exception tc^ the 
above generalizations. It is true that in an "official" sense the United Stales is 
composed of people who are "Negroes" and people who are '"whites" and 
often the dividing line is made to seem rather sharp. In the United Stales, an 
""American Negro" identity has developed and, to some degree, at least there 
also exists a "Negio subculture" oi "black culture" which is not shared hy the 
balance of the pof)ulalion. On the other hand, the situation in the United States 
is not altogether distinct, since millions of United States citizens eff part-Alrican 
ancestry are currently classified not as "Negroes" but as Puerto Ricans, M(‘xican- 
Americans, American Indians, C'ubans, Louisiana Creole^s, or simply as "whiles." 

Likewise, the African cultural heritage of the United Stales, from yams and 
coffee to jazz and calypso, is shart'd by all citizens and not merely by persons 
of African desc(»nl. 

The significance of the Afro-American people is, then, a much larger subject 
than w'OLild be the significance of the* "American Negro." A n£?w race is being 
created throughout the Americas, a race which is amalgamating African, Euro- 
pean, and American Indian strains, as well as Asiatic' elements in certain regions. 
This new "cosmic" or "universal" race will vary in the relative proportions of 
African, Indian, and Luropean background l)ut in the region from Brazil through 
much of the United Slaters and all around the C'arih)bean the African element 
will be of great significance. 

In a similar manner, the cultures c)f the Americas are becoming cTomposites of 
traits derived from Africa and other portions of the w'orld. The African impact 
upon Europe has always been considerable, from at least the beginnings of 
civilization in ancient Egypt to the legacy of the Muslim civilizations and the 
impact of non-Miislim black Africa, and thus the culture brought by Europeans 
to the "New World" (especially by the Portuguese and Spaniards) was already 
part-African. In the course of the last five centuries this European-Middle Eastern- 
African legacy has been still further enriched by cultural elements introduced 
by black Africans and by their A.'ro-American descendents. 
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Throughout the Americas then, regional-national cultures are developing 
which arc unique composites of world-wide legacies. From Brazil to the United 
Stales the African cornponcnl in these composites looms very large indeed. 

But the significance ot the Airo-American people cannot be summarized 
solely by referen(.e to racial and cultural contributions. Fc^r five centuries Ameri- 
cans of African descent have labored alongside their fellow Americans to pro- 
duce the modern cJvili/ations of this hemisphere. Serving as explorers, sailors, 
unpaid slaves, soldicfs, artisans, architects, statesmen, revolutionark s, diplomats, 
musicians, poets, novelists, and in a multitude ot other capacities, Americans of 
African dc^scent have made major contributions whether functioning within the 
f.anunvork of an Afro-American (ultur.d legacy or within the context of the 
larger national cultures. 

In the United Slates, for instanc*'. it can be conservatively asserted that the 
wcMith of the southern states, and most of the architectural, Irterary, and artistic 
accomplishments springing therefrom were built up through the efibrts of black 
labor, free or slave. Without the Negro slave and the free Noj-ro artisan there 
never would have been any ' tristocralic'' culture in the CTid South and no 
■'i ountiry gc*ntlemen" of the type of Thomas lefterson and George Washington. 
Simriarly modern Southc'rn econoriric development and w'calthy-class "leisure" 
society rests upon a l)ase of low-wage labor, principally Negro. When one con- 
siders that the Nc?gi() (and Indian) slaves wor-..» never paid over a f)eriod of 
ihrcM* centuries and that since lire Cavil War Nc‘grc) l.iborers have been largely 
underpaid, it becromos quite obvious that the /'//ranc/.r/ debt which the white 
Southerner owes to the Negro faficJ Indian) is large indecxi. 

But the Afro-American's contribution in terms of labor was never confined to 
rfre Stnith. New York and Rhode Island, among other northern colonie.s, always 
had large numbers of sL ,es and underpaid free pc^rsons of color As in the 
South, the financial debt due these people for centuries of toil looms veny 
large. 

Usewherc, Afro-Americans playcv' crucial roles in the Jevelopment of Spanish 
Florida, f rench and Spanish Louisiana, Spanish-Mexlcan Texas, and the balance 
oT the West. Without tfio participaticjn of people of color, whether slave * or free, 
Frenc h-Spanish Louisiana and Spanish rioricU w'ould doubtless have never ex- 
isted or, 9\ the very least, would have remained extremely underdeveloped. 
Fspecially by* the late seventeenth M-ntury, and all through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Spanish soldiers of "mulatto" or other rnixed-blocxJ racial character were 
nb.sc:)lulely es.sential to the defense of the territory from Florida (w'here they 
Tought against the English and Scots of South Carolina) to California (w'here 
they helped to control the Indian population). 

In summary, 'he Afro-American legacy of the United Stales and of the balance 
of the Americas is of profound significance and has become, in great pari, the 
collective legacy of all Americans. We may not ail be part-Afriran in terms of 
ancestry, but we are all participants in a pa^t-Afruan hisiorical and cultural 
heritage. 
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Afro-American Pof)ulation Statistics 

The following figures are for 1940 ^ and indicate only persons of recognizable 
African ancestry, i.e., those counted as "Negroes" or "mulattos" in national 
censuses. Millions of part-Africans (such as many Puerto Ricans; are not included. 


PFRCENTAGE 
or TOTAL 



NtGRors 

MUIAITOS 

POPULATION 

United Slates 

13,500,000 

(included in 
Negroes) 

12% 

Caribbean Islands 

5,500,0(K) 

3,000,000 

61% 

Bclice (Rritibh Honduras) 

15,000 

20,000 

60% 

Panama 

83,000 

271,000 

56% 

Colombia 

405,000 

2,205,000 

2‘)% 

Venezuela 

100,000 

1,000,000 

31% 

Guyana 

100,000 

80,000 

53% 

Surinam 

17,000 

20,000 

21% 

Brazil 

5,800.000 

8,280,000 

34% 

Balance of Americas 

330,000 

414,000 

— 

Totals 

25,850.000 

15,290,000 

— 

Total Afro-Americans 

41,140,000 

— 

15% 


The above totals relatr to a riopulafiori ostimato for the Americas of 27S,000,00(). Current 
<»stimatcs lor the latter are in oxrcsi* of 400.000 000. Ihiis one should multiply the fip,ures in 
the list by one-third to obtain n>mirnurn approximatums for the T%0’s. mis calculation 
would yield a total of SS, 000.000 persims of African aiuesliy, an extremelv conservative 
estimate since: (a) I lie Afro-Amcruan pofuilalioii lends to increase at a faster-lhan-avpr.ii»e 
rate: (b) Light-skinned persons of part-.Afnean ancestry arc largely excluded fiom these 
totals; and (ci Amencan Indian and rncsti/o (Indurti white) groups with some degree} of 
African anrestr> are not inc hided at all. 


WE ARE ALL AFRICANS 

The cumuldlive evidence of drchaeology is indicating more and more that the 
human species first appeared in Africa. In that sense, as well as in a cultural 
sense, we are indeed all of African origin. 

It IS also important to stale that we are all humans and \hat there is only one 
race — the human race or homo sapiens. There are indeed no such entities as 
the Mongoloid, ^Negroid, Caucasoid, Australoid, Americanoid, dr Veddoid 
"races," and this is perhaps the first thing that a student of the Afro-American 
needs to learn. 

Laymen and, later, scholars developed the concept of three or more major 
human "slocks" or "races" in order to be able to supply some de^,ree of order 
to their early efforts to undei stand the complexity of human differences. But 
these concepts are only useful as very crude tools for initial comprehension. 
Why? 

The idea of there being several major human stocks was developed prior to 

<• 

^Editors' note the last hemisphere report available when this essay went to press. 
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extensive, scientific observation of human types and resulted primarily from the 
uncritical reports of travelers, soldiers, and missionaries. Unfortunately, when 
scholars began to scientifically analyze physical characteristics they at first sought 
to force their empirical data into the mold cieated by laymen. Now, when most 
anthropologistc and biologists would dispense with, or radically alter, the idea 
of "races" they face the difficulty of re-educating millions of laymen who have 
been taught the old concepts. * 

To understand thc«complexity of human types one must always begin with 
*the individual tribe or ethnic group (i.e , a "people"). Generally speaking, each 
people, such as the Tuareg, Hau>a, Yoruba, Masai, or Kikuyu, is a unique group 
W'Th a unique cluster of physical characteristics. This does not mean that all of 
the individuals in the group will identically resemble one another but it does 
m6»an that there will tend to be a prp'dominant "type" which st?rves to differen- 
tiate, say, the Zuni from the Navajo. 

To begin wTth, then, we must speak of people as being Mopi or Papago in- 
stead of American Indian, Yoruba or Ashanti instead of African Negro, and 
Clreek or German instead of Caucasoid. But we can usually »lso discover that 
the meynbers of a given tiibe or people have not married exclusively from 
within their own grout). That is, they have constantly "exchanged" genes with 
outsiders, usually neighbors. From this circumstance we lend to find that neigh- 
bearing peoples often resemble each other, excep* where recent migrations have 
introduced dissimilarities. 

Ignoring, however, the recent migrations of the las’ few centuries, it is gen- 
erally true that one finds a change as onr moves from one people to 

another. Thus, as one moves from north China and Mongolia weslwaid to 
eastern and northern Europe one discovers a gradual change from "Mongoloid" 
typ(»s to "Caucasoid" type' Th« re is essentially no place where one can say that 
one has passed from "Mcmgoloid" groups to "C'au( a'»oid" groups, except where 
movement has been recent (i.e., wThin the last fc'w hundred years). Whether 
one considers straight "black" hair, the elliptical r/e-fold, the so-called "Mon- 
goloid spot," high ( het'k bones, or blood types, one discovers that the progres- 
sion is gradual and that the individual trails in question have an irregular dis- 
tribution. Thus straight "black" (brunettej hair is very common throughoui 
wc'stern Eiyope while the elliptical eye-h)ld i'* not. W'hat this probably means is 
that the latter is of much more rec-mt appearance in human* histoiy and that, 
therefore, the cluster of traits assoc ‘dlecJ with ",Mongoloid-ncss" did not all 
evolve at the same date and probably not in the same area. 

What exists in actuality is a "genetic pool" including genes favoring the de- 
velopment of the elliptical eye-fold in east Asia, other "genetic pools" including 
genes favoring the development of straight brunette hair in all of Eurasia, parts 
of Africa, parts of Oceania, and in the Americas, many "genetic pools" including 
genes favoring the development of brown or light brown skin color throughout 
almost all of Asia, the Americas, rfiuch of Oceania, parts of Europe and Africa, 
and so on with other characteristics. 
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The same generalizations can be made about the relationships existing be- 
tween '"Negroids" and "Caucasoids." It is true, of course, that if we place a 
Swede and a Yoruba side by side we will note some marked differences in out- 
ward physical characteristics. But if we proceed northward gradually, from 
Nigeria to Sweden via the Sudan, the Sahara, North Africa, Spain, France, the 
Netherlands, and Denmark what will we find? That by and large each tribe or 
people blends in with the next so that the progression is an almost impercep- 
tible, gradual one. 

In short, there is no Negroid race distinct from the Caucasoid race or the 
Mongoloid race, et cetera. We must talk in terms of specific peoples, for ex- 
ample, the Yoruba, and an extremely complex .vstem of genetic relationships 
beyond that level. 

But then is there no meaning to the term "African Negroid?" Yes, there is 
meaning if we realize that what we are talking about is a large number of tribal 
peoples, from Senegal to Angola (large along the coast) who possess certain 
similarities among themselves but who possess these similarities not becai/se 
they are a .separate race but because: (a) they have exchanged genes more often 
with each other than with outsiders, and (b) their predominant type lf*nds to 
possess a unique cluster of non-unique genes. 

For in.stance those characteristics which are commonly thought to comprise 
"Negroid-ness," such as dark brown or near-black skin, short tighdy-curled hair, 
flared nostrils, and prominent lips are in no sense "'Negroid" traits, consideied 
individually. Fach one of these characteristics has a wide, irregular dispersal in 
areas beyond West Africa and, to a lesser degree, in southeast Asia-Oceania. 
(This is true, of course, only prior t ) modern migrations). 

But not all of the individuals of West Africa possess the above characteristics 
West African "Negroids" may bo found with aquiline noses, lighter skin, et 
cetera, thus illustrating that we arc speaking only of a "predominant type" or 
"predominant genetic tendency" and not of a ""race." 

We must also bear in mind that most of the people of South Africa, Fast 
Africa, and Central-North Africa do not exhibit the "Negroid " cluster of traits 
but ratl^er are intermediate between the "'Negroid" and Mediterranean-Middle 
Eastern "Caucasoid'" types, except in southwest Africa whe;.^ certain unique and 
'"Mongoloid" type features are found. 

The complexity^ of human relationships has been greatly increased by modern 
migrations. Isolation was probably a major element in the former development 
of unique genes, but now isolation is largely being replaced by constant move- 
ment of peoples and this increases the importance of a second element in ge- 
netic transformation, that of intermarriage. Many new physical types have un- 
doubtedly developed in the past as a result of the coming together of previously 
isolated peoples, but that proce.ss is currently especially significant (as in Latin 
America, Hawaii, the South Pacific and elsewhere, where new hybrid ""races" 
are now coming into existence). 

The process of intermarriage is, of course, a very ancient phenomenon and 
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suggests another sense in which '\ve are all Africans/' From documentary evi- 
dence it is known that significant numbers of Africans of "Negroid" and par- 
tially "Negroid" character have often been present in North Africa, the Middle 
Cast and Mediterranean Europe. The Egyptian people have had a noticeable 
"Negroid" strain since very ancient times and black Africans have also been 
present in considerable numbers in Europe itself. Ancient Greece and the Roman 
Empire absorbed many people of "Negroid" ancestry and Roman troopS of 
African origin were stationed as far north as the British Isles. Other Africans 
•moved about much of southern Europe as part of invading Muslim armies at a 
later date. From these and other sources it would appear likely that small 
amounts of African ancestry are the common possession of large numbers of 
modern-day Europeans, albeit having little or no effect upon outward physical 
c haraclerislic^. 



Community and 
Class Realities: The 
Ordeal of Change 

G. Franklin Edwards 


One of the parayoxes of American life is lhal ihough the Negro is an old-lino 
American he is not yet fully American. His presence in this country antedates 
that of most immigrant groups, but his career and community iife are greatly 
different from those of immigrants from nortliern and southern Europe. In terms 
of the basic sociali/alion processes and the community contexts in which they 
occur, differences between the Negro and these immigrant groups, including 
the most recent large-scale arrivals, the Puerto Ricans, are apparent. 

Immigrant groups from Europe have followed a somewhat typical process as 
they moved into the main stream of Am(?rican life. Most members of these 
groups entered the work force at the bottom of the economic ladder, as small 
farmers and as unskilled, semiskilled, and service workers. They lived initially 
among fellow immigrants in small village communities or in pc^orer city neigh- 
bor hood.s in which communal institutions helped cushion the cultural shock in- 
duced by the differences betwc»en life in lhci»’ c ountries of origin and life in *ihe 
United Slates. Family, church, the foreign language press, dnd mutual aid organi- 
zations helped in the adjusliTienl process. Members of the second and succeed- 
ing generations 'acquirc^d incrcc-sing amounts c^f education and the skills neces- 
sary to lake advantage of available opportunities; eventually the Americaniza- 
tion process was fairly complete. By and large, members of these groups have 
assimilated American values and today experience little physical and cultural 
isolation based upon ethnicity. Although individual members of these groups 
continue to experience discrimination in the areas of admission to educational 
institutions, job promotions in industry, and acceptance into voluntary associa- 
tions, a consciousness of group rejection does not exist. In those instances 


Hrorn DiWddlus, Winter 1966, Vol. 9S. No. 1, pp, 1-21. Reprinted by permission. 
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where strong in-group community life exists, it is owing more to the persistence 
of group cohesion than to restraints from without. 

In contrast to the pattern of immigrant groups, the Negro has remained so- 
cially and morally isolated from the American society. At no time in the almost 
three and a ha^f centuries of his history in this country has he been "counted 
in." His caste-like position is owing more to restraints from without than to any 
centripetal force serving to keep him separated from other groups. He has lived, 
according to E. Frankim Frazier's characterization, as "a nation within a nation."^ 
I^obin Williams recently has referred to the general Negro community as "a 
world in the shadow,"^ and lames Silver, in describing an extreme instance of a 
local community's exclusic'm of Negroes, has referred to the "closed society."*'* 

One basic difference between the Negro and these immigrant groups is that 
the former served for nearly two centuries as slaves. Although succeeding gen- 
erations of Negroes acquired increased amounts of education after the Emanci- 
pation, access to opportunities commensurate with formal training often was 
denied because of color. The failure to learn certain basic ‘kills to qualify for 
jobs in the world of work place^ serious limitations upon th» horizontal and 
social mpbility experienced by members of the group. As a matter of fact, the 
social mobility of Negroes up to the present has been clcterrninAJ more by con- 
ditions w'ilhin the Negro community than by those of the broader society. The 
number and distribution of Negroes within the professions, for example, have 
been related more directly to the needs of the Negro community for certain 
types of services than to the demands of the broader society.'* It is for this rea- 
son that cleigymen and teacheis, functionaries required by the segregated Negro 
community, have represemted at least one-half of all Negro professional persons 
at any given period. 

I he segregation of Negr' ^'s fjom the main stream of American life has pro 
duced institutional patterns and behavior which have a bearing upon contem- 
porary efforts to eliminate inequalif'es between the two major racial groups. 
The behaviors are expressed as deMations of Negroes from many normative 
patterns of American lib* and suggest something of the magnitude of the differ- 
entials which must be dealt with if reconciliation rather than further alienation, 
is to be achieved. 

The contrasts in background experiences between the Negro and immigrant 
groups raise the fundamental question of whether, given the pfornise of recent 
changes, the Negro will now be integsaled into American society in much the 
same manner as have these other groups. Any strict analogy between the future 
course of the Negro's relationship to American society and the processes which 
occurred i;i the experiences of immigianl groups, however, is subject to serious 
limitations and ei or. 

^E. Franklin Frazier, Black Bourneoisie (New York, iyS7), p. 15. 

®Robin M. Williams, Jr., Stranpers Nexl^Onm (New York, 1964), p. 252. 

®Jamo.s W. Silver, Mississippi. The Closi'ii Society (Nev^ York, 1963), p. 164. 

^G. Franklin Edwards, The Nepio Professional Class (Chicago, 1959), pp. 23-26. 
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The long history of oppression has profoundly affected the Negro's self-es- 
teem. The fears, suspicions and feelings of inadequacy generated in the Negro 
by his subordinate status are not duplicated in the experiences of immigrant 
groups. Moreover, color and other physical traits distinguish the Negro sharply 
from other groups in the society. In the past, these characteristics were taken as 
physical stigmata which reinforced negative attitudes toward the Negro. Sharp 
physical differences were not present to complicate the relationships of immi- 
grants to American society, although differences in this regard can be observed 

between the northern I:urr, s, on the one hand, and southern Europeans and 

Orientals, on the other. 

The attitudes of the; Negro toward himself are merely reciprocals of the atti- 
tudes of other groups toward him. There always have been serious reservations 
on the part of American whites regarding the Negro's capacity to live on a basis 
of equality with other Americans. Such 'csorvations about the potentialities of 
immigrant groups for assimilation were ncU held in the same serious way. 

Finally, it should be observed that significant advancement in the status of the 
Negro comes al\i time when economic condil.ons are quite different from those 
faced by immigrant groups. The great influx of immigrants came at a time when 
there was a market for agricultural labor and unskilled work and mobility 
through these avenues was still possible. The Negro today has been displaced 
from the farm and must now compete for w(»rk in an urban rftarket which re- 
quires a somc^what higher dc'grc'e of (education and technical skill than wa.s the 
case a half century ago. Givcui the present educational and occupational inade- 
quacies of a largo segment of th^' Negio population, the task of overcoming 
these deficienc ies is formidable. 


While It is clear that fuilhcr changes in the status of the Negro wmII occur in 
years ahead, nioving the Negro nearer to equality w'llh other Americans, the 
proces'ies by which this will be achievc'd are certain to be ditficuh and tortuous. 
The remainder of this essay is an elaboiation of this viewpoint. 

Foremost among the indicators of the social isolatic)n of Negroes is the Negro 
ghetto. It represents at once llic restrictions placed uponlhe living space of the 
Negro minority anil, as Kenneth Clark recently has pointed out, d way of life 
with a peculiai mslitulional patterning and psychological consequences.'” Unlike 
most immigrant ghettos, w'hich show a tendency to break up, the Negro ghetto, 
especially in Northern cities, has become more dense. 

Karl Taeuber and Alma Taeuber, on the basis of an examination of segrega- 
tion indices in 109 American cities frc'rni 1940 to 1960, note that in 83 of the 109 
cities the segiegation index was higher in 19'50 than in 1940. Betw'een 19.50 and 
1960, only 45 of the.se cities showed an increase. But it was observed that cities 
with already high levels of segregation were prominent among those with in- 


^’Kenncth Clark, Hjik C'.hctto (New York, 1%5), pp. 63-80. 
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creases. A mo.st significant observation is that in recent years Southern cities 
have had the highest increascb in the physical segregation of Negroes, and the 
South now has the highest index of any region.** This is important inasmuch as 
in earlier periods Nt\groes were less segregated in the older Southern cities than 
in cities located in other regions.*^ 

The concentration of Negroes in the central cities of our metropolitan areas 
and within the inlying cores of these central cities is too well dcicumented to 
warrant elaboration here. Our concern is with the fact that the areas inhabited 
by Negroes are inferior in terms of housing quality, recreational facilities, schools, 
and general welfare services, and that .ill of these deficiencies contribute to 
crime, delinquency, school dropouts, dependency, broken families, excessive 
(tenths, and other conditions which represent the "'pathology of the ghetto." 
The pathology is most evident in housing, tn 19()0, for example, 44 percent of 
a dwelling units occupied by Negroes were ‘'Ubstandaid. Though nonwhiles 
occupicu only 10 percent of all dwelling units, they occupied 27 percent of 
those classed as substandard. Thirteen percent of nonwhites li' (-»d in units which 
were seriously overcrowded, and there was an increase of 85^000 sucfi units 
occupied by Negroes between l9!;o and 1960.^ 

I iTorls'io tiieak up the ghetto, and hence to ameliorate the pathological con- 
ditions generated by it, have not bc'en productive. Attempts by Negroes to leave 
the ghetto run afoul oi «i most formidable network of relationships involving 
hrok<vs, builders, hankers, realtors, and citizens' org^ni/alions serving to restrict 
Negroes to certain neighborhoods.-’ There is, indeed, a vMSt protir to be made 
frcMii slum housing, and this accounts lor much of the behavior of some realtors. 
OiK^ study demonstrates that a slum landlord receives fifteen dollars rrore 
monthly if a suhstaiidaiTl unit is rented to a Negro family than if the same unit 
w(*'e rented to a white family "•*' Myths regarding neighborhood deterioration 
following N(?gro occupancy persist, despite empirical studies which expose their 
fallac ions character. 

Bv and large, our urban renewa! p.ograms, designed tn revitali/e the older, 
moie dilapidated areas ra our cities, have not succc'irleci in providing better ao 
commodations in the renewal areas for most Negroes, the m.rjoiily of th^ dis- 
placees. They have sucj^eedecl very largely in having Nei»roes move Into public 
housing and blighted areas. While in many inMances the physifal accommoda- 
tions to whiVh displaced populations moved retiiesent un imjerovemcnl over 
their former dwellings, segregation lit • s-ot bc'en lessened. In our metropolitan 


"Ktirl lat-iiber and Alrna Ttif.iix'r, ;\'ci»/o('s m ( itirs (C'hirajt'ti 'l%5), pp 37-4C 
‘ihid , pp. 43-51. 

*'Our Nnnwhitc Population and it:; Jhv Cb.mijos bvtwcon l^bO and 7%0, Office of 

the Administrator, M. Msing d/iJ Home Finanie Agency (Washington, DC, 1%J), pp. 11. 15. 

“A discussion of • support for housing scgregalion- is given in the Report of the Com- 
mission on Rdcc anu Mousing, Whore Shall Wc Livo^ (Herkelev. Calit., 195tt,‘, pp. 22-34. 

^"Beverly Duncan and Philip Hauser, Housing a Mott )/>c»//s (Chicago, 1%()j, p. 20B. 

’’Stdlistifs on iinprovemrnts in the* qiijjily of hoii'-ing rc?ceiv('d by rolocdlod families is 
given in The tinusinfi of fie/ouitod familivs Office' of ih «4 Adm-mstrator, Housing and Home 
rman^ e .Agency (Washington, D.C , 1%jj. 
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centers, for example, despite recent efforts to build small, scattered public hous- 
ing units, most projects constructed under this program have been large in size 
and have contributed to segregation as they became either nearly all-white or 
nearly all-Negro. 

It is clear that the Negro ghetto, unlike other ghettos, has had great external 
pressure to keep it "hemmed in." While some of the greater concentration of 
Negroes in the older areas of our cities stems from income differentials between 
Negroes and whites, the Taeubers, using data for the city/^f Chicago, found that 
income differentials accounted for only 14 percent of the observed racial segre- 
gation in housing in 1950 and 12 percent in I960.'- They further observed that 
"on every measure — the Puerto Rican populatii-n [of Chicago] is less well off — 
it is less educated, of lower income, more crowded, less likely to be home- 
owners, less well housed, and lives in older buildings, yet the index of residential 
segregation for Puerto Ricans is sixty-seven as compared to eighty-two for Ne- 
groes."'’* There is now considerable evidence, also, that after two generations of 
strong community solidarity Chinese and Japanese communities in our cities 
show a considepable dispersion.' ' 

Although in recent years some moderation of the tight housing m^irket has 
occurred wilhiif the central ( ity — thus permitting Negrrjcs to obtain housing left 
by the whiles who moved to the sul)urbs — the proportion of the suburban 
population which is Negro has defined steadily since 1900. N^roes have be- 
come increasingly locked in the central city, giving rise to the observation that 
there is a white noose around our central cities. In 1960, Negroes were less than 
5 percent of the population of metropolitan areas outside central cities, but 
they made up 17 percent of the central city population of these areas.'"* 

There is some hope that Executive Order 11063, issued by President Kennedy 
on November 20, 1962, banning discrimination in housing insured by agencies of 
the federal government, will have a salutary eftcct in leducing the degree of 
concentration and segiegation of the Negro population. P>ut skeptics point out 
that the Order does not cover all homo-mortgage insuring agencies of the fed- 
eral government, the Home Loan Bank Board consliluting an important excep- 
tion, tnd in recent years a smaller proportion of new construction has been built 
with federal insurance. Most importantly, the Order is t.ot retroactive, leaving 
unaffected the housing stock existing at the time of its issuance. ^ 

Access by Nt'groes to much of the newly constructed housing must depend 
upon the supplementation of the national Order against discriminatiem by slate 
and local ordinances having the same objective. In recent years there has been 
an increase in the number of such ordinances. By and large, however, the basic 

^“Karl Taeuber and Alma Taeiiber, "Recent Trends in Race and Fthnic Segregation in Chi- 
cago," Procccv//ng 5 or the Social Statibtics Section American Statistical Association (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1962), p. 14. 

**/hit/., p. 13. 

'*Whcre Shall VV'e Lisc?, op cit , p. 248. 

'•’U.S. Bureau of th<’ Census, t>.5. Census of Population 1960. Selected Area Reports, 
Standard Metropolitan Areas, Final Report PC(J)-ID (Washington, D.C., 1963), Table 1. 
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approach of local communities is conciliation of disputes, and much depends 
upon the vigor with which these local ordinances are enforced if they are to 
have any significant effect in countering discrimination and reducing segregation. 

But significant moderation of Negro concentration and segregation depends 
upon more than laws against discrimination, however important these may be. 
The altitudes of both Negroes and whites toward integrated community life are 
important determinants of the extent to which deconcentration will occur, given 
enforcement of even the most severe sanctions against discrimination. There is 
iibundant evidence, as mentioned earlier, that myths exist regarding the lowering 
of housing values and the maintenance of community patterns following inva- 
sion by Negroes, and many whites are inclined to move, so that in time com- 
plete succession, or turnover of neighborhoods from white to Negro, occurs On 
the other hand, there is some resistance on the part of Negroes to moving into 
V -eas, especially the suburbs, where few Negioes live. This is particularly charac- 
teristic of families with children who must attend school and are dependent on 
neighbors for play and other social experience.-*. The well-founded fear of rejec- 
tion by white neighbors le.ids to a foregoing of economic advantages which 
purchases in while arenas represeflt or, in the case of suburban purchases, of a 
style of fiving consistent with one's social and economic level. Though numerous 
white libcial groups, mainly m subuiban communities, have organized to en- 
courage Negroes to purchase homes in their neighborhoods, they are often dis- 
appointed with the responses to their sincerest solicitations. Thc^ centripetal 
forces lying Negroes to the Negro community arc the pioduct> of fear and 
isolated living and are likedy to discourage any large exodus of Negroes to 
suburban communities in the immediate future. Doubllt^ss oticn-occupancy pat- 
terns will result in a significantly larger number of Negroes residing in mixed 
areas at sc:)me future period but the pattern of incrcMse is likely to be exponen- 
tial rather th in lin(»ar. 

Ihi? continued physical separation of the major racial groups has an impact 
upon social relationships between tl.»*m. It limits the number of intimate con- 
tacts and the possibilities ior understanding whicli grow out of association. 
Robin Williams, on the basis of an examination of the patterns r.f interracial con- 
tact in a large numbei^of r.ommunities, concludes that the presence of a Negi'» 
subcommunity limits Nc?gro interaction with whites, and barrieis to communica- 
tion betweeh the two groups lead to inadecjUdie understanding ^nd to a percep- 
tion of the other groups as hostile.^® ^.can and Lieberson make the same point 
in a somewhat different way when they state that segregation is inversely re- 
lated to assimilation.'^ 

The growing awareness of the limitations of life in the ghetto, as a result of 
the influence ot mass media, increased physical mc bility, and belter education, 
has played a vitu* part in precipitating the "Negro Revolution." The mass dem- 

^"Rob'n M. Williams, Jr., op. c/t., p. 248. 

”Otis Dudley Dunctin and Stanley Lieberson, 'Tihnic Segregation and Assimilation,'' /\meri- 
can lournal of 5oc/o/ogy, Vol. 64 (January 1959), p. 370. 
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onstrations for equality of treatment in places of public accommodations, for 
access to better quality schools, for equal employment opportunities and voting 
rights are thought of as efforts by Negroes to achieve first-class citizenship. In 
another sense, they are efforts to overcome the barriers which have isolated 
Negroes from aspects of American life. 

The difficulty of overcoming the problems created by the physical fact of the 
ghe*tto is indicated by attempts to improve the quality of education of schools 
in slum areas. In our large metropolitan cities, becausc-of the segregation in 
housing and the traditional neighborhood concept of school attendance, a dis- 
proportionate number of schools, particularly at the elementary level, becomes 
predominantly Negro or predominantly while, with the Negro schools being in- 
ferior. Opposing theories for dealing with this situation, generally regarded as 
undesirable, have gcncralocJ serious community conflicts. There are those who 
feel that the efforts should be ( oncentrat#^d upon improving the quality of edu- 
cation in these depressed areas by larger allocations for plant improvement, re- 
mc^dial work, new curricula, and better trained teachers. Other students of the 
problem conle«^d that substantial improven 7 ent of slum schools cannot be 
achieved until such schools lose their prt'dominantly Negro (^r prcdqminanlly 
white character. It becomes necessary in the thinking of the protagonists of this 
latter view to develop methods for overcoming racial imbalances in the schof>ls. 
While a variety of techniques have been proposc'd, each has ^jenerated rather 
serious opposition. It is patent that this problem, one of ihc^ serious concerns of 
the leaders of the Nc*gro Revolution largely because it is lied to segregation in 
housing, will not be easily solved. * 


As mcnlionc'd previously, the ghetto has not only restricted the? interaction of 
Negretes with other meml)(»rs of the society, anci hence symbolized the isolation 
under which Negroes have lived; but it has also been a primary force in the 
generation and persistence of atypical institutional patterns which aie viewed as 
dysfunctional in any effort at reconciliation. [Doubtless the foremost of these in- 
stitutions is the Ncg.ro family which, because of historical circumstances uon- 
nected w'ith slavery and the isolated conditions under which Negroes have lived 
in both urban and rural areas, is characterized by rather significant variations 
from the domirfiint American family pattern. It is not .so much the differences 
perse, or any mere dc?viation of Negro family characteristics from thcjse of white 
middle-class families, but the variations in structural and interactional features 
known to be desirable in family living which become causes of concern. 

The most salient feature of Negro family life which captures the attention of 
those concerned w'ith integration of Negroes into American life is the degree of 
disorganization represented by structural breakdown. In only three-quarters of 
all Negro families, as compared with approximately nine-tenths of all white 
families, were both spouses prpent. One Negro family in five (21 percent) was 
headed by a female and 5 percent had only the male head present. Thus one 
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Negro family in four, as compared with one white family in ten, was headed by 
a single parent. This differential in the percentage of families headed by one 
parent accounts in part for the fact that in 1960 only one-third of Negro chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age, as compared with one in ten white children 
of comparable age, lived in families in which only one parent was present. 

The assumption underlying the desirability of family unity — the presence of 
both spouses -is that on balance the economic, social, and affectual roles may 
be best discharged when both mates are present in the home. Divc. ce, deser- 
tion, and separation follow the generation and expression of tensions which, 
even before rupture occurs, rc^duce thr effectiveness with which the mates can 
discharge the duties and obligations of family life, as well as deny the satisfac- 
tions derived from the* intimate sharing of expc-'riences and attainment of goals. 
In essence, the organi,£ed and unified family becomes at once a matrix for the 
personal satisfaction of the marital partners and for the protection, proper so- 
cialization, and well-being of thc'ir children. This is not to deny that the basic 
goals of family life, -egarding child-rearing and other function'., may not be 
achievc'd by the single-parent farr^ly. Given the complexities o^ modern urban 
life and Jlu? established normative values around which tiu? mc^dorn family is 
organized, however, the discharge of family functions may bftt he achieved 
whcMi the family is unified. 

In analyzing the statistics on the Negro family one becomes aware that the 
instability of the Negro familv unit is greater than is represented by statistics on 
the* percentage*' of males and females enumerated as vv'dowed or divorced. In 
I9n0, IT) percent of all Negro niiiles and 20 percent of all Negro females, 
though enumerated by the Census as married, were living apart from their mates, 
the pt'r^entage of Negro male's separated from their mates is fc^ur times as large 
as the comparable percent^; ' white males, and for Ne?gio females four and 
onc'-half times as large as for white females. 

Ihe instability of Negro family life ^ explained only in part by the historical 
conditioning of attitudes towaid famil ' life, beginmne, with slavery, when stre^ng 
family ties were not en,' ouiagecl and Negrc;es, as Likins has suggested, were 
macie dependent upcjn whiles.*^ The phenomenon arise*- abo from forces of 
contemporaiy Americait life which plac.e limits upon the possibility of successful 
fami'y organization. These are reflected in ttic statistics on characteristics of the 
hc?acis c:)f Negro families. * 

As reported tv the [1966] Census, approximately onohalf, 46.5 percent, of 
the heads of nonwhite (mainly Negro) families had not finished elementary 
school. Cven in urban areas where access to educational opportunities is .some- 
what greater and school-attendance I.-ws somewhat better enforced than in 
rural farm and nc’.Tarm aicas, two out of five nonwhite family heads failed to 
reach the last yea.** c»f elementary .school. Of nonwhite heads living in rural non- 
farm and rural farm areas, 70 and 80 percent, respectively, had failed to attain 


^**S*dnley Elkins, Slavery' (Chi^.a^o, 195^0. pp. 
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this level of schooling.^-' The low level of educational achievement for such a 
large proportion of nonwhite family heads has obvious implications for the cul- 
tural life to which the Negro child is exposed in the home and doubtless for the 
typo of motivation the? child receives for achievement in school. It also is related 
to the labor-force participation and income of nonwhites. 

Ip an economy in which automation is rapidly intrc^ducing changes in the de- 
mand for certain types of labor, the heads of nonwhite families wore dispropor- 
tionately rc'prcscnted in those occupational categories iri which fewer workers 
are required and monetary returns are small. Only 13 percent of all nonwhite 
family heads, as compared with 40 percent of white heads, were in profes- 
sional, managerial, and clerical occupations for w'hich labor demands are in- 
creasing. One in five while heads, but only one in ten among nonwhite, was a 
skilled wc:)rker. Thus, one in four nonwhite heads, as compared with three in five 
while, were white-collar and skilled wo."kers.“** The heavier identification with 
semiskilled and unskilled work accounts in part for the nonwhitc emplc^yment 
rate being twice as large as the comparable rate of w'hitcs -aid for greater under- 
employment among nonwhitc's. 

The type of jyb and both underemployment and unemployment Influence the 
relatively low income of nonwhlu^ family heads. The median nonwhitc family 
income of $3,40)5 in 1%3 w'as only approximately 53 percent of the while 
family income c^f $6,548. More than two-fifths of all nonwhile Tamilies f4'l f)er- 
cenl) earned less than $3,000 in 1%^, which placed them at the poverty level, 
and only one in twenty earned $10,000 or more in the same year.^^ It is signifi- 
cant to note, in line with our pr..»vious discussion rc-*garding the desirability cjf 
family closure — both parents in the home — that in 1059 families in which both 
husband and wife were piesent in the home had a median income of $3,633 as 
compared with a median of $l,7.i4 for families having a female head.-^' 

The problems of the Negro family, then, in terms of its instability and the as- 
sociated phenomena of crime, delinquency, school dropouts, high morbidity and 
mortality are related to a complex of interwoven factors, of which level of edu- 
caliorial attainment and income are important components. The President of the 
United Stales, in a historic spcH^ch at Howard University in June 1965, pointed to 
the complexity of the problem by stating that the provision of jobs, decent 
homes, welfare, and social programs, c\re of the sick, and undei^slanding atti- 
tudes are only partial answers to the conditions of the Negro* famil^^'’^ ''The 
breakdown of the Nc»gro family," he staled, "is related to centuries of c^ppre.s- 
sion and |)ersecution of the Negro man. It flows from long years of degradation 
and discrimination which have attacked his dignity and assau'ted his ability to 

"‘’The statistics in this section are taken from G. Tianklin FcKvarcIs, "'MarriaRc? and Family 
Life Among Nc^grocs," Tim Journ.il of .Wr/o fdui,Hion, Vol Jl iFall ■|%6), pp. 451-4b5. 
p. 4f)3. 

“‘Current Population Reports, "Income of Familitvs and Person.s in the United States: 1%3," 
Seric»s P-00, No. 43 (W'aslungton, D.C., 1%4). Table 1. p. 21. 

S. Census of Popuhhon: 7'/C0, U.S Summnr)', Detailed Characteristics, Final Report 
PC(1)-/D (Washington, D.C., 1%3), Tables 224 and 225, pp. .594-603. 

‘“7/u? Howard University Ma^a^inc, Vol. 7, No. 4 duly 1965), p. 7 
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produce for his family/'®^ The President added that though we know much 
aboul Negro family life, other answers are still to be found. For this reason he 
indicated he would call a While House Conference in the fall to explore the 
problem further. 

A definitive study by Hylan Lewis of child-roaring practices among low-in- 
come Negro families in the District of Columbia reveals that there is, indeed, 
still much to be learned aboul the operating dynamics and underlying causes of 
disorganization among.such units. What often is accepted as knowN Jge about 
these families is in fact mythology. It is noted, in the first instance, that these 
families arc not homogeneous as regards their organization, functioning, and 
ambitions for their children. In many of them considerable strength is to be 
noted, but the exigencies of daily living often deny the achievement of the 
parents' most ambitious plans. Though parents set training and discipline goals 
for their children, these are often undermined by influences beyond thei»- power, 
and the actual control over their children may be lost as early as the fifth or 
sixth year. 

Investigation reveals that many jf these parents, particularly t*ie mothers, are 
warm, human, and concerned individuals who, despite deprivation and trouble, 
are persistent in tficir desires to have their children become ffespectahle and 
productive citizens and in their willingness to sacrifice for them. The picture 
contrasts with the common belief that in an overwhelming majority of IfiW-in- 
come families parents reject their children and are hostile to them. 

Lewis' study raises questions regarding assigned reasons for alleged male ir- 
responsibility toward family obligations and the degree of family concern with 
pregnancy out of wedlock and illegitimate births. There docs appear to be a 
greater degree of concern by the male regarding his responsibilities and by 
iVaTiily members regarding '' e s -xual behavior of their offspring than is com- 
monly rerognizeeJ. What in fact emerges is that the* behavior of ihc'se lower- 
income families is a practical response to untoward circumstances which under- 
mine the wc?ll-intentioned, but often unattainable, gc’als of thc^sc units. 

The major problems of the Negro family are experienced in urban areas 
whore riiore than 70 percent of such families now live. I here has been a heavy 
migration during the past twenty-five years from farms and small towns 'o large 
metropolitan areas. The limited extent to which many of these families can cope 
with the demands of urban life, given ^he low educational level ?nd obsolescent 
skills of the adlilLs, raises serious quest. ons for the American society as well as 
for the families themselve.s. The War on Poverty, youth opportunity programs, 
medicare and other changes in our .social security program are certain to exer- 
cise some influences in ameliorating existing conditions. But the deep-seated 
nature of many of those ccjnditions and the personality damage they have pro- 


"h6/V/. 

“'Lewis' stucty, conducted over a period of five ycar^., is now being prepared for publica- 
tion. The references in this paper were taken from various reports which the investigator 
made available to the writer. 
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duced, as expressed in feelings of powerlessness, hopelessness, and forms of 
anii-social conduct, give rise to the prediction that no easy solution lo problems 
of the Negro family may be found. This is especially true of those "'hard core" 
or multi-problem families in many of which at least two generations have been 
dependent on public assistance programs. Present efforts to focus upon the 
young, as evidenced in Project Head Start and programs for youth, on the as- 
sumption that this popijiation is most amenable to change, are based upon 
sound theory. There remains, however, the complex problem of improving the 
skills and enhancing the self-esteem of the adult members whose personalities 
are crystalli/cd and whose levels of expectation have been shaped under an en- 
tirely different set of conditions. What is apparent is that the problems of the 
Negrc^ family are intimately tied to those of the larger community. 

The elimination of many of these difficulties depends upon a commitment to 
invest a great deal more of our resouices in improving educational and social 
services, including iikho effective family limitation programs. What is indic.ited 
is that by opening the opportunity structure and providing both formal and in- 
formal educatic^n on a more extensive scale though div(»rse programs, key figures 
in many Negro problem families will be cmabled over lirru* to dtnviop self- 
esteem and a "rational" approach to urban life, which inany students regard as 
indispensable for successful adjustment lo the urban (*nvironment. This can 
hardly occur as long as the present constraints and limilatir)ns continue to 
operate against a large sc»grnent of the Negro population or, to put it differently, 
as long as the isolation ot the Negro is continued. 

The difficulty of changing existing patterris is evident in a number of current 
efforts. The Manpower Retraining Program, fc^r example^ has c?ncounter(tcl diffi- 
culty in working with cnrollecs w'ilh less than an eighth-grade education, which 
would exclude large numbers of Negro males from successful participation. Of 
all projects started under the Manpower Dewedopment and Retraining Act in 
1%3, 3 percent of the cnrollcc^s had less than eight years of schooling, while 
3(> percent had between eight and elc'vcri years. I ifly-one percent were- high- 
school graduates, and another 10 percent had gone beyond the high-school 
level!*^ educational levels must be rai.sed considerably before some of the* di.s- 
advantaged can benefit from available training opportunities. 

The problems of developing motivation, rather than supplying specific job 
skills, appear to be even haracr to overcome. Charles Silberman among others, 
has pointed out that the effort to eliminate poverty must involve the poor in 
action programs if the motivation to improve their lot is to be rc^alized. Recent 
controversies over involvement of the poor in strikes, boycott^S and pickets and 
the use of other techniques to dramatize their condition and counteract feelings 
of apathy and cynicism have been sharply criticized by local citizens, especially 
those in the pow'er structure.-" 

Finally, the bold program advanced by Whitney Young, Executive Director of 

^^Manpowi'r Koport of the President (Washington, D.C., 19f>4), Table F-3, p. 253. 

^Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in lUjck and While (New York, 1964), pp. 309 ff. 
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ihc National Urban League, calling for a "Marshall Plan" for Negroes as a means 
of upgrading the competency and well-being of the Negro family, encounters 
‘ierious opposition. The charge of preferential IrcMtment is raised, and this 
runs counter to the ideology of equal treatment. What is more important is 
that the practical operation of such a program would encounter difficulty from 
institutionalized patterns. To request preferential treatment for Negroes in 
apprentice programs and preferential hiring after c.ompletion of training, lor 
example, cross-cuts seniority and other established principles of union organiza- 
tion and practice. 

All of the above are mere illustrations of the complications involved in any 
effoit to strengthen the Negro family in particular and to upgrade Negro life 
in goneral. They should seive to inlrocliKO some caution into the thinking of 
those sanguine perstms who arc persuaded that broad-scale and rapid changes 
ar.' likely to occur in a short period ol time. (The position taken here is not an 
apology for the gradualist position regarding race relations changes. It is, indc'ed, 
understandable that civil rights groups must inveigh continuouslv against the 
gradualist [)erspe(live as a matter of stralegv- Our concern is w'*h traditional 
and countervailing influences which have the etfect of slowing the pace at 
which f h^nge might occur.) 


I he (lisabilitic^s of the Negro family discussed in the preceding paragraphs 
are most characleristic of iow-incomci units. Not all Negro families are affected 
by inadec|uat(" income, education, ^ancl employment opportunities, and many 
of rfiem do not lack strong family traditions. There' is a ccmsidcrable differentia- 
tion within the Negro community in terms c;f status groups and social lI.isscs. 

1 . Franklin Fra/ier observed that as late as World War I the Negro middle 

(lass was composed "principally of teachers, doctors, preachers, trusted persons 
in personal service, government employees, and a few businc'ss men."-’’ lie 
staled further that: 

Ihl^ was tlislinguishc''.! from the rest of the* Negro population not so nu.rh by 

economic faclcjrs as bv ''Oci.i* factors. Farraly aftih.ilion and education to a less dl'grc'e 
vv ere as important as incciiru'. \toreover, while it * xhibitccl man> iriidclle Ja-s fc.dures 

such as its L'mphasis on morality, it also posse*'Sed * harartc'ostic s ol an uppei class or 

arisloc racy.'*^* 

The urbanizafinn of the Negro popuhjuon, beginning with World War I and 
continuing to the present, resullecJ ir* the formation of large' ghettos in Northern 
and Southern cities and provicied the condition for greater occupational 
differentiation wdthin the Negro community. The differentiation was more 
prcjnouncecJ in N.^rlhein communities where Negroes had a substantially 

^VVhitnoy Ycjiing, Jr, To Ho fqutil (New' York, 1964), pp. 22-33 

^T.. Franklin Fra/ier, "'The New Negrej." in Iho Now lh:rly Vea/s Aftcrwa/cJ (Wnsh- 

mgrori, D.C., 1955i. p. 26. 
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greater opportunity to enter clerical and technical occupations than was true 
in Southern cities, and where the large population base provided economic- 
support for a sizeable corps of professional functionaries. Education and income 
became more important than social distinctions in determining class member- 
ship. 

The Negro middle class today includes a still relatively small, but expanding, 
number of persons. If occupation is used as a criterion for determining member- 
ship and those in professional and technical, clerical, sak?s, and skilled occupa- 
tions are included, only approximaU'Iy 2 (\ percent of all nonwhitc workers 
belong to the middle class. White workers in these above-mentioned categories 
represent 64 percent of all w'hitos in the lalror force.'** The contrast between 
the two occupational structures is further indicatc'd by the fact that the per- 
centage of white workers, taken as a proportion of all w'hite workers, is twice 
as large as the comparable percentage of nonwhitc workers in professional and 
kindred occupations, and in clerical and skilled work; four times as large in 
managerial occupations; and ihrc^e limes as large in the sales category. 

In none of ffie specific: occu[)ational categories associated with the middle 
class did nonwhile male workers achieve* parity with white males ip median 
income. The nearest approximation to parity in 1959 was in clerical and kindred 
occupations in which the nonwhitc male median earnings of $4,072 was 
approximately 85 percent of the white male median f)f $4,78*^ In none of the 
other categories did nonwhite male workers receive so much as 70 pcMcenl 
of the median income cjf white males in the category.-*- 

The expansion of the Negro middle class 4ias been most marked by accretion 
of pc'rsons in professional, technical, clerical, and sales occupations. This 
expansion by approximately 300,000 persons since T040 has been influenced 
in part by governiTient policy which prohibits those business firms holding 
contracts with the federal government from discriminating against workers on 
the basis of race, religion, crec*d, or national origin. In engineering, architecture, 
and the natural sciences, cKCupations oriented to the* wider wf)rlc] of work 
rather than to the Negro community, the increases among Negroes, though 
smalf in absolute numbers, have been rather dramatic. Between 1950 and 
1960, there was a three-fold increase in the number of Negro engineers. The 
number of Negro architects increased by 72 percent, and the number of 
natural scientists by 77 percent. This expansion comes at the end of a half 
century in w'hich Negroes could hardly expect to earn a living in these fields 
and thus were not encouraged to prepare for entering them. 

The number of Negroes in medicine, dentistry, and law, whose services 
traditionally fiave been oriented to the Negro community, has begun to increase 

“‘CompuU'd from U S. Bureau of the Consu*; U S re/j«*(/s of Population: 7960, U.S. i>um- 
mary. Detailed Cliarat lerisllrs, final Report PC (1)-ID, Table 208. 

“Computed from t.CS Consul of Population^ 1940, Vol. II, Charactt^nstics of the Popula- 
tion, Pari 1, U.S. Summary, Table*128, p. 278, and U.S Census of Population- 1960, Vol. I, 
Characteristics of the Population, Part 1, U.S Summary, Table 205. p. 544, 
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rather significantly. During the 1950's, physicians increased by 14 percent, 
dentists by 31 percent, and lawyers by 43 percent.'** More substantial fellow- 
ship and scholarship aid, ability to pay for professional education, as well as 
the opening of the segregated professional schools in the Southern states, have 
contributed to *h\s result. 

It is not only the increase in number of ihc^sc professionals which deserves 
attention; the improved opportunities for advanced training and Icarrwng 
experiences are also of importance. On the basis of increased opportunities for 
internships and residerTcy training, the number of Negro physicians who became 
diplomats of medical specialty boards increased from 92 in 1947 to 377 in 
1959.'^^’ Negro physicians, lawyers, and dentists are admitted today to member- 
ship in local societies of national professional organizations in larger numbers and 
enjoy the privileges these societies provide for continued profe.ssional growth. 

It should be remembered, however, that thc'sc gains, while significant in 
terms of what has occurred in Negro life heretofore, are relatively small. The 
ratios of the actual to expected numbers of Ncgioes in middle-class occupations, 
as measured by the total labor force distribution, are extreme|y srr.all.‘***’ 

The differences betw'oer. Negro Snd white community life cannot be measured 
solely by variations in income, occupation, education, and ^)ther objective 
indicators. In assessing the difh’rences, it is important to recognize that the 
Negio class strurlure and institutions have emerged in response to segregation 
and represent adjustments tc? the isolation under which Negroes have lived. The 
meaning of relationships within the community and the values placed upon 
them must be considered. 

fra/ier has (observed, for example, that in the absence of a true upper class 
based upon old family lies and wealth, the Negro middle class simulates the 
b(?h.ivior of the white upper class without pc^ssessing the fundamental bases 
upon which such l)ehavioi rcsts.’*'^ .Moreover, segregation has provided a 
monot)oly foi many Negroes in business and the professions and has introduced, 
in many ('a-es. differential standards -f performan(.e. Ibis has important con- 
sequences for any considi ration of ciesegregation, foi those who enjoy a vested 
interest in the segregated community are not likely to welcome competition 
from the broader community. The Negro chuu h represents an extreme Instance 
of vested interest in the Negro community ard, it the '.ame time, is the most im- 
portant institution giving expression to the Negro maises. For* this reason no 
degree of acceptance of Negroes by • ite churches is likely to bring about 
the dissolution ot' Negro churches.'*'* 

'Vhid 

*’From data supplif’d the* writer by W. Montague* Cobb, M.D., ndi|i)r of the Journal of thv 
Njiional Mt^ascal A*>!>()ciation 

’^‘Ratios for many these cmupali^'ns are suijplied in Leonard IJroom and Norval Glenn, 

I'ransfnrmation of th Nfe^»ro Amt'rican (New York, 1%S), Table 5. pp. 112-11.'/. 

®"Tbis is the Ibc'sis of E. franklin Frazier, fllack /iourgeo;s»c* (CJhitago, 19r)71. See, especially, 
pp. 195-212. Sec, also, Frazier, "Human, All too Hur ian," Survey Grapb/c: twelfth Calling 
America Number (January 1947), pp. 74-75, ,99- 1(K). 

rr,inklin Frazier, "besegregation as a social Process*' in A''nold Rose (ed.). Human tie- 
havior and Social Processes (Boston, 1%2), p. 619. 
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The Negro community doubtless will be the source of social life of Negroes 
for some lime into the future. Sororities, fraternities, clubs, and other organiza- 
tions will continue to serve a meaningful function. The acceptance by whiles of 
Negroes as fellow w'orkers often bears little relationship to their willingness to 
share social experiences with them outside the plant or office or to have them 
as neighbors. 

The importance of the Negro community as a source of social life is in- 
dicated by the fact that, though the rnaiority of the, members of a Negro 
professional society felt that its members should identify with the local chapter 
of the national organization representing the profession when the opportunity 
became available, one quarter had some reserv ilion af)oiJl joining and anc^ther 
5 percent were opposed to joining. The underlying reasons for reservations 
to becoming members of the formerly white organization w'ere that, though 
Negroes may be accepted as professional colleagues, they would not be treated 
as social equals and that opportunities for leadership roles would be lost if 
the Negro association were dissolved.-"* What is patently indicatCKl is that most 
members thouj^^it they should have the r/ght fp membership in the local chapter 
of the national organization, but they should retain their own assoc].ation for 
social and f)r('fessit)nal reasons. 

Despite the effort to conserve the conceived advantages of the Negro com- 
munity, the larger social forces are introducing changes. Already the small 
Negro entrepreneurial group is threatened by these forces. Speaking to a group 
of Negro businessmen in Detroit, the Assistant Secietary of Commerce for 
Economic Affair^ referred to the disappoe»rance of the monopoly Negroes 
formerly held in certain busine^^'Cs.'"* The impact of desegregatic^n is being 
fell, he said, in the Negro market, for, as the irur^me of Negro consumers 
expands, while businessmen become more conscj’ous of the Negro's purchasing 
pow'cr. To this end they have added a cadre of professional Nt'gio salesmen 
to their payrolls for the specific purpose of developing the Negro market. 
Th(‘ success of this unclei taking is indicated by the fact that many of the 
unemployed Negroes have risen to top executive posts in these organizations. 
Morcv)ver, Negroes have begun to buy in increasing amounts from shopping 
centers serving the Negro community and have begun-^to patronize places of 
public accommodations other than those traditionally operated by Negroes. This 
change in consumer behavio: represents a steady and gradual erc^sion of the 
position of the Negro bu‘'in('ssman. The cruelest bUiw of all, the Assistant 
Secretary stated, is that "the large life insurance companies serving the market 
at large are bidding awav Negro liie insurance salesmen at an increasing 
rate."*‘ Thc?se and other changes arc certain to influence the .structure of the 
Negro community. 

®*Martlia toitiMv "A SUicly ot a Protossional Association anct Racial Integration," unpub- 
lished Master's Thes.s. Dep.irtmeni oi Sociology. Movv.ird UnivcMsitv, Washington, D.C., 1953. 

*''"Dcscgregatic>n and the Negro Middle Class " remarks of Dr. Andrew F, Brimmer, As- 
sistant .Serrelarv of Commorro f(»r Economic Affairs, Detroit, Mirhlcan, July 16, 1965. 

p. 6. 
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THE ORDEAL OF CHANGE 

From observing current developments in race relations and the operation of 
the larger social forces in our society, it is evident that several basic conditions 
operate to influence the pattern and pace at which change is occurring. These 
pren'ide some insight into what may be expected in the future in regard to the 
general status of the Negro minority: they document the theory of slow and 
gradual change for some time to come in most areas and somewhat more 
rapid change in others. 

A first consideration, not prominently mentioned heretofore, is the opposition 
to change by segments of the white community. Beginning with the school 
desegregation decision, there has been a mobilization of white CA)mmunity 
eflorls to prevent the attainment of desegregation ir. many aspects of community 
III '. This opposition has taken a variety of forms: the closing of schools, 
violence visited upon Negroes, intimidation of Negroes and threats to their 
job security, the rise of some hale gioups — such as Citizens' Councils and 
Night Riders — and the strengihening of others — such as the Ku^Klux Klan — the 
ic'surrection of racial idc'cjlogios hdting the purpose of establishing the inferiority 
of the Nftgro, and a variety of other techniques designed to slow; the desegrega- 
!ion process, *- 

What is important in this connection is that many of the organizations 
connected with the opposition have had the support, if not the leadership, of 
prominent persons in the power structure; many governors, majors, legislators, 
and prominent businessmen have all given support to the resistance efforts 
owing to political and economic expc?dicncy, if not to personal .sentiment. 
Moreover, persons with some claim to scientific respectability in the academic 
community have contributed to the questioning of w'hclhcr differentials between 
Negroes and whites stem frotn the former's disadvantaged community hie or 
from tlie Negro's innate biological inferioiily.*^-* 

There is no doubt that these fou have served to slow the process of 
desegregation. As late as December 'Nf)4, only 1 piMccnl of Negro pupils in 
eleven Southern stales formerly having segregated schoc;! systems were attending 
schools w'ith w'hites. If the six Border states where desegregation did not 
encounter the same serious opposition in the other eleven states are iricluded 
in the count, only 11 percent of Negro pupils attend schools Jiaving a mixed 
populalion."*^ this has led to one stud^'^'s referring to developments in this 
area as "ten years of prelude," suggesting that the pace may be somewhat 
more rapid in the future.*'^ 

good discussion of lht’-.f hdic’ groups is given in l.imfs W. V'.inder Zandon, Race Re- 
lations in Transition The Seffrefj.it ion ( risis in the South iNcw York, ■I%S), pp. 25-- 54. See, 
a'-so, Arnold Forster a^ d Beniamin tpstcin, Repemt on the Ku Klux Klan (New York, 1%5). 

*”Sce the following vVesley C. George, 7 he fJ/o/ogy of fhe Rate Problem (A teport pre- 
pared by commission of the Governor of Alabama, 1%2); and Dwgt'.l J. Ingle, "Rarial Differ- 
er.i'es and the; Future," Science, Vd 146 (October 1(i, 1%4s, pp. 371 179. 

**Figures from Southern School News, Vol« 11 (December 1%4). p. 1. 

^'■Beniamin Muse, Ten Years of Prelude- The Storv of Infeffratioi. Since the Supreme Court's 
19S4 neciaion (New York, 1%4:. 
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There does appear to be a lessening of the opposition in many areas as a 
result of several important factors. These include self-interest on the part of 
prominent businessmen, many of whom have spoken out against violence and 
have used their influence otherwise. The passage of important legislation within 
the past year — the Civil Rights Act of 1%4 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965 — 
are certain to have an influence in softening open resistance. But doubtless 
resistance to change will continue in subtle ways, perhaps under a blanket of 
legitimacy, as in the instance of the large-scale discharge of Negro teachers 
in Southern states in recent months following the necessity of having to comply 
with the Commissioner of education's "Statement of Policies" for enforcement 
of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act, by which Southern school systems are 
expected to make a substantial start toward complete desegregation by 
September 1965 and to complete the process by the fall of 1967. 

A second important force affecting change is inherent in the nature of the 
phenomenon itself, especially the contribution made by the accumulated 
disabilities of the Negro family, and in individuals in terms of inadequate 
education, job ^skills, housing, patterns of dependency, and low self-esteem. 
The advancement toward a more ecfualilarian society depet]ds upon how fully 
these disabilili(is can be o\ercc^me or eliminated. Any analysis must consider 
the generational problem, for the extent to which the education and job skills 
of many adult family heads — those over forty-five, for examf)le -can* be 
Improved is problematic. 

A .stronger basis of hope rests with the generation which begins school under 
improved educational conditions and whose^ levels of aspiration will be shaped 
by a social context which varies considerably from that of the past half century, 
and may be expected to vary even more in the future. But even under the most 
favorable circumstances, the improvement of educational qualifications of 
Negroes to a position of parity with those of whites, an essential factor for 
job equality, may not be easily achieved. One prominent sociologist on the 
basis of statistical calculations concluded: 

Whatever the future may hold with lespcct to the on-coming cohoits of young Nc'gioes, 
the pcurtormance to dale, t<;gc*lher \silh the postulate that educdlioruil attammcmltis a 
"background" characteristic [lor empbymentj. enables u*' Unmake a most imporlant 
prediction: the disparity between white and nonwhile lesob of education attainment in 
the general population can hardly disappear in less than three-c|iiarlers of a century. 
Fven if Negroes in their teens were to begin immc'cJialely to match th#' c’ducational at- 
tainment of w'hite children, with this ectualization persisting indefinitely, we shall have to 
wail fifty years for the last of the cohorts manifesting race differenhals to rtMch r^^lIle- 
mc'nl age.**® 

The achievement of educational and occupational equality is far more 
difficult to attain than equal treatment in public accommodations. Many civil 


^“Olis Dudley Duncan, ‘Population Trends, Mobility and Social Change," a paper prepared 
for the Seminar on Dimensions of American Society, Committee on Social Studies, American 
Association of Colleges for leach^r Education, p. .52. (Quoted with the permission of the 
author.) 
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rights leaders recognize this and, now that the public accommodations struggle 
has been successful, consider that the movement has entered a new and much 
tougher phase. 

A third force affecting change is the attitudes held by certain Negroes who 
either have a vested interest in segregation or are generally fearful of the 
deleterious consequences desegregation will bring. This has been discussed 
in an earlier section, and only a further example will be furnished here.* As 
early as 1954 Negro U^achers in South Carolina regi.stered great fear over the 
possible untoward effects of desegregation of the public school system on 
their professional status as teachers. The chief fears expressed concerned the 
largo amount of possible job displacement, new ways to evade the granting 
of equality in pay, employment, and benefits, greater demands for professional 
jjreparation, and the employment of fewer couples in the school system. 
Though most of these teachers were ideologically committed to desegregation, 
their fears regarding their jobs and community relationships with whites 
suggest that many of thorn, of necessity, were ambivalent tenvard dc^segrega- 
lion."*^ 

It is not likely that these attitudes strongly counteract tendencies to change. 
Their significance lies more in the manifest desire of Negrtffes to maintain 
social distance from whiles in community relations as a result of their perception 
of the adverse use of power by w'hiles. 

The most vignificanl influence in cfetermining the pattern and pace of race 
relations changes is the federal government. The early court decisions, particu- 
larly in the area of public accommodations, orders by the executive, and recent 
legislation by the Congress have had salutary effects in altering disability- 
pi oducing conditions. With more rigorous enforcement, they are likely to have 
an even more important influence in the future. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 
provides a wedge for undermining, or at least neutralizing, much of the support 
for denying the constitutional rights of Negroes. The sanctions provided in 
Title VI of the Act, relating to nondisc rimination in federally a.ssisled programs, 
is certain to produce a high measure of compliance. Under the Voting Rights 
Aettof 1965, it is expected that betw'een 50 antJ 70 percent of eligible Negro 
voters in the five Deep South states (Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina) will be regi.stered to vole by the lime of the 1966 elec- 
tions.'^'* This result, along with the ’greater political consciousifess of Negroes 
throughout the* country, is certain to improve the power position of the group 
and result in the election of large numbers of Negroes to public office."^-* 

The change in the position of the government in respect to the status of 


^'Hurley Doddy and G. Franklin Edwards, "Apprehension of Negro Teachers Concerning 
Desegregation m South Carolina," Inurnal of Nv^ro Fducdtion, Vol. 24 (Winter 1955), Table 1, 
pp. 30 -31. 

***'fhe Washington Post, September 6, 1%5, p. 1. 

"Tor a list oi the growing number ot Nt»gro <)ffice holders, see Harold F. Gosnell and 
Robert F. Martir', "The Negro as Voter and Office Holder?' Journal of Negro tducation. VoL 
32. (Fall 1963), pp. 415-425. 
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Negroes results from the altered position of this country in world affairs since 
the end of World War II and to a substantial shift in public opinion regarding 
the position of ihe Negro during that period. It is important, therefore, to view 
contemporary changes as a part of broader social movements toward improved 
welfare for the disadvantaged within the country and in the world. These 
broad forces tend to override resistances, but they are subject to challenges 
and counter pressures. If viewed in this broad perspective, it is clear that more 
significant changes which will bring the Negro greater ^apportunitics for par- 
ticipation in our soci€‘ty lie ahead. When, in fact, basic equalities will be 
achieved cannot be predicted. 



Race and 

Reconciliation: The 
Role of the School 

John H. Fischer 


When George Counl'i asked in 1932, ''Dare ihe srhools build a new social 
orders" ihe response could hardly have been called resoundir'.g. A frightened 
^Qw look the query for a Marxist threat, the Progressive Education Association 
spent a year reaching a split decision, but the majority even of those who 
gave il any attention at all dismissed the challenge as educationist hyperbole. 
Whatever it was the country needed, not many expected to find it in the 
schools. Two wars, a technological revolution, and a massive social upheaval 
have put a different face upon the matter. No longer is education the optional 
affair it was a generation ago. The easy rhetoric about the nation's reliance 
on its schools has become an uneasy reality. 

President Johnson reflected the discovery when he said that 'one great 
tru^i" he had learned is that "the answer for all of our national problenw, the 
answer for all the problems of the world comes down, when you really 

analyze it, to one simple word —education."’ Mr. Johnson is not the first 

President to speak well of learning. The dependence of democtacy on popular 
education has laeen a continuing theme in our history. But It was nc^t until the 
end of World War II that the country began seriously to consider the full 
implications of that relationship, and later still that it officially acknowledged 
the corollary proposition that to limit a man's education is to limit his freedom. 

The raticDnale for improving the Negro American's chance to be educated 

derives from basic principles and well-established practice, but merely to 


I rorn Daedalus, Winter 1%6, Vol. 9S, No. 1, pp. 24-43. Reprinted by permission. 

^Lyndon B. Jc hnson. Address delivered at tho 200th Anniversary Convocation. Brown Uni- 
versity September 28, 1964. 
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proclaim a new policy of equality is not enough. Steps to equalize the Negro's 
educational opportunities must be accompanied by prompt and vigorous action 
to improve his access to those opportunities and to increase the inducement 
for him to use them. Until, in all three respects, he is brought to full parity 
with his white neighbor, the Negro citizen will continue to depress the 
composite level of American society, and the society to diminish his standing 
as*a man. 

As the struggle to secure the Negro's proper place- in that society gains 
headway and success, it becomes steadily more clear that the two great 
educational handicaps he has suffered — segregated schools and inferior instruc- 
tion — are so closely interrelated that they can be attacked successfully only 
when they are attacked simultaneously. 

This is not to argue that segregation is the sole deficiency Negro children 
suffer in school or that only Negro pupils receive inferior education. Nor is it 
true that every Negro child is being poc^rly taught or that effective learning is 
possible only in thc^ presence of white children. It is important to set the facts, 
the probabilities, and the proposals straight Not every Negro child lives in 
deprivation: each year more Negro familic»s join the middle clas^. Nor is 
eveiy white child raised in a good home. Slums are often ghettos, but the 
two are not always the same. Poverty of purse and poverty of spirit ^)flcn go 
together, but the exceptions are numerous and important. Yet when all the 
differences have been explained and all the exceptions admitted, the hard 
facts of racial discrimination remain to be faced. 

Until the present generation, almost every action affecting Negroes as a 
group in this country, whether taken by the government or by private agencies, 
has been to some degree discriminatory and quite often hypc>critic:al. The 
Nt'gro's just cause for pride in the fortitude of his ancestors in no way alters 
the fact that from the moment of his birth he becomes the product and the 
victim of his people's history. The scars he carries are difficult to hide and 
slow to heal. 

Assuring the Negro his piopor place in American society involves more than 
opening a few doors, giving everybody his choice, and waiting for wh.,t is 
certain to come naturally. Many of the trends that have influenced the Negro 
individually and collectively have carried him not toward but away from the 
main currents (?f American life. The momentum that has bec^n built up suggests 
a sociological analogue of Newton's first law of motion. Unless the course that 
the Negro race has followed for three cciUuries is altered by the application of 
external energy, its direction cannot be expected to change. The heart of the 
integration question is to determine what forms of energy are most appropriate 
and how they may be applied to bring the separate courses together. For some 

Negroes v\^c process is already under way. but fcjr many more significant change 

\W Swet'S TTms't 'oe 

checked and redirected, lo serve this purpose no agency offers greater promise 
than the school. 
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We can begin on the educational task by considering some facts. One is 
that a school enrolling largely Negro students is almost universally considered 
of lower stalus and less desirable than one attended wholly or mainly by white 
students. Regardless of the quality of the building, the competence of the staff, 
or the size of classes, a school composed of three-fourths Negro children and 
one-fourth white children is viewed by members of both races, virtually without 
exception, as inferior to one in which the proportions are reversed. Whether 
all such appraisals are valid remains, at least for the lime being, beside the 
point. So often are ''Negro" schools inferior and so long have Negro students 
been assigned the hand-me-downs that unhappy memories and generalized 
impressions must be expected to persist despite the occasional presence of 
really good schools in Negro neighborhoods. 

The contention that no school of Negro pupils can under any circumstances 
be salisfadory unless white students enter it is absurd. The argument insults 
every Negro child and credits white children with virtues they do not possess. 
But the effort to establish genuinely first-rale schools in Negro communities has 
been so long delayed that anyone undertaking to demonstrate •that an institu- 
tion kno^n as a "Negro" school can produce first-rate results must bo prepared 
to accept a substantial burden of proof. 

A second impressive fact, ck:>sely related to the first, is the unfortunate 
psychological effect upon a child of membership in a school where every 
pupil knows that, regardless of his personal attainments, the group with which 
he Is identified is viewed as less able, less successful, and less acceptable than 
the majority of the community. The* impact upon the? self-image and motivation 
of children of this most tragic outcome of segregated education emphasizes 
the dual need for immediate steps to achieve a more favorable balance of 
races in the schools and for every possible effort to upgrade to full respectability 
and status every school in which enrollment cannot soon be balanced. 

The destruction of the legal basis of segregation by the Brown decision in 
1954 marked the climax of an obviously necessary first campaign, but the new 
problems to which Brown gives rise arc even more complex than those which 
preceded it. The task now is not only to end segregation but to correct the 
effects it has gencratect. There is little profit in debating whether c/c jure or cle 
facto segregation is the greater evil. It was the consequences of the fact of 
segregation that convinced the Supreme Court that "separate schools are 
inherently unequal" and led the Court to strike down the laws supporting 
high schools. Only by a curious twist of logic could it be argued that segrega- 
tion statutes having been declared unjust, the practice itself may now be 
condoned. 

This is not to deny significant differences between segregation established 
by law and that resulting from other causes. A.s the Court itself pointed out, 
"The impact is greater when it has the sanction of the \aw." hut undeAying \hi\s 
greater impact is the Court's finding that "Segregation of white and colored 
children in public schools has a detrimental effect upon the colored children." 
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Imperative as the need for prompt desegregation is, it would be irresponsible 
to attempt to deal with a condition so deeply rooted in practice and custom, 
and so often due to causes lying beyond the school, without taking account 
of its complexity. The need for intelligence, imagination, and wisdom in effect- 
ing fair and workable reforms can hardly be overstated. Yet, however com- 
plicated ihe situation or the final solutions may be, a firm and forthright con- 
frontation of the problem is essential and is everywhere possible. 

Some of the most bitter attacks on school authorities ^lave been occasioned 
not by their failure to integrate every school, but b/ their unwillingness even 
to accept integration as a desirable goal. Among the reasons offered in support 
of this position, two are especially prominent. One is that the only acceptable 
basis for school policy is simple and complete nondiscrimination. Unic.ss the 
school is color-blind, this argument runs, the spirit of the Brown decision and 
the 14lh Amendment is violated. What this approach overlooks or attempts to 
evade is that the consequences of earlier discrimination cannot be corrected 
merely by ending the practices that produced them, that without corrective 
action the effects inevitably persist. To teach anyone in a way that influences 
his further development it is invariably useful and usually necessary to take 
account of th^ background he brings to the classroom. So often arc the 
disabilities of Negro students directly traceable to racial factors that « refusal 
on grounds of equality to recognize such factors in the school is not only 
unjust; it is also illogical. A physician reasoning in the same way would 
deliberately disregard his patients' histories in ord(*r to assuie them ail equal 
treatment. 

A second justification commonly offered for not taking positive action to 
integrate schools is the lack of evidence that belter racial balance leads to 
belter learning, and it must be conceded that solid, objective evidence on this 
question is difficult if not impossible to find. The number of Negro children 
from deprived circumstances who have attended schools that were both 
integrated and educationally sound is still so small and the peiiod of integration 
so brief that neither provides more than a limited basis for study. Because 
the Nipgro children with the longest experience in good integrated institutibns 
have more often come from relatively fortunate and upvVardly mobile families, 
their performance, although interesting, is only partly relevant to the task of 
equalizing oppbrlunities for those w'ho are both segregated ^and otherwise 
disadvantaged. 

Moreover, even when better statistical data become available, ii should 
not be expected that they will furnish, per se, a t'jrm basis for policy. The 
purpose of school integration is not merely, or even primarily, to rai.se the 
quantitative indices of scholastic achievement among Negro children, although 
such gains are obviously to be valued and sought. The main objective is rather 
to alter the character and quality of their opportunities, to provide the incentive 
to succeed, and to foster a ^en.se of intergroup acceptance in ways that are 
impossible where schools or students are racially, socially, and culturally 
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isolated. The simplest statement of the situation to which school policy must 
respond is that few if any American Negro children can now grow up under 
conditions comparable to those of white children and that of all the means of 
improvement subject to public control the most powerful is the school. The 
Negro child must have a chance to be educated in a school where it is clear 
to him and to everybody else that he is not segregated and where his un- 
disputed right to membership is acknowledged, publicly and privately, by his 
peers and his elders^ of both races. Although his acceptance and his progress 
may at first be delayed, not even a decent beginning toward comparable 
circumstances can be made until an integrated setting is actually established. 

Some important gains may come rather quickly in newly integrated schools, 
but lasting changes in the deep-seated behavior patterns of children and 
parents of both races cannot reali-^tically be expected to take place overnight. 
The effects of fourteen generations of discrimination, deprivation, and separa- 
tion are not likely to disappear quickly. What a school has to boast about at 
the end of the next grading period is somewhat less crucial than what happens 
to the quality of living in America during the next generation. lir.hool integration 
will, of course, be more productive when parallel improvements are made in 
housing, economic c)pf)orlunities, and the general social coedition of Negro 
Americans; but the absence of adequate effort elsewhere only increases the 
urgency that prompt and energetic action be taken by the school. 


The effort to identify and define c/e fiic/o segregation, particularly where 
school enrollment is predominantly if not wholly of a single race, has led to 
the concept of racial "balance." While no single ratio of races can be established 
as universally "right," there is no doubt that when the number or proportion of 
Negro children in a school exceeds a certain level the .school becomes less 
acceptable to both white and Negro parents. The point at which that shift 
begins is not clear, nor are the reasons for the variation adequately understood, 
but the results that ty[)ically follow are all too familiar: an accelerated exodus 
of^ white families; an influx of Negroes; increased enrollment, frcquentl>t to the 
point of overcrowding; growing dissatisfaction among teachers and the replace- 
ment of veterans by inexperienced or uncjualihed junior insiructors. 

Although there are no completely satisfactory measures itf segregation oi 
imbalance, several tests are applicable. The simplest is to ask whether a 
particular school is viewed by the community as a "Negro" school. Whether 
the school is assumed to "belong" to a Negro neighborhood or merely to be the 
one that Negroes "just happen" to attend, whether it has been provided 
expressly for a Negro population, or has gradually acquired a student body 
disproportionately composed of Negroes, the typical consequences of .segrega- 
tion can be predicted. 

In gauging the degree of segregation or imbalance, the percentage or number 
of Negro students in a given building is usually*less important than the relation 
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of the school to the entire system of which it is a part. As Robert Carter has 
so cogently argued, it is the substantial isolation of Negro and white students 
from each other rather than the numbers involved that produces the implication 
of differential status and prevents the association that is the indispensable basis 
for mutual understanding and acceptance.- 

One set of guidelines for correcting such situations has been proposed by 
the Mew York Stale Education Commissioner's Advisory Committee on Human 
Relations and Community Tensions: 

In establishing school atlendance areas one of the objectives should be to creaU' in each 
>d)ool a student body that will represc*nt as nearly as possible the cross sc'dion ol the 
population of the entire school district but W'ith due consideration also for other im- 
portant educational criteria including such practical matters as the distance children 
must travel from home? to school.-* 

Although it would be impossible in a sizable district to create or maintain in 
every school a student body that reflects precisely the racial composition of the 
total district, ihoi cross section criterion offers ^n appropriate yardstick. 

Most of the proposals for dealing with the issue attempt to strike v^orkable 
compromises between desirable ideals and practical possibilities. The same 
Committee in a 1064 report' defined a school in New York City as soj»regated 
when any single racial group comprised more than 00 percent of the enroll- 
ment. 

A more flexible criterion was used by Robert Denller in a 1964 study.*’ 
Using the borough as the reference p6int, ho proposed that a school bo 
considered segregated if the proportion of any racial group in its student body 
is less than half or more than twice the proportion that group represents in thci 
total population. Thus, in Brooklyn, where Negroes comprise I') percent of 
the population, a sch(7oI would be classified as "'Negro .segregated" whcMi 
Negro enrollment reached .^0 percent. Since Puerto Ricans form about 8 per- 
cent of the borough population, a school would be "'Puerto Rican" segregated 
if it enrolled 16 percent or more pupils of that background. Conversely, a 
school* enrolling fewer than 6 percent Negro students or 2 percent Puevto 
Rican students would be designated as "white segregated." Dealing with the 
i.ssLie in Chicago. Robert HavighursP* defines an integrated school as one enrolling 
at least 60 percent while students. 


"Robort I. Orter, "Di- fiKto School Sot»r(-j;aliun. An rx.nminaiion of the Lej^dl and Con- 
stitutional (Questions Rrosi’nlecl," W'rstcrn Law i<o\ir\v, Vol 'lf» (May 1%S), p. S27. 

'‘New Nork Stai<* Department of rducalion, "Guiding Prmcif)lrs for Securing Racial Bcdancc 
in Public Schools," Albany. N.Y , )iine 17, 196}. 

^New York State fducalion C cunmissinner's .Acivisory CommilltM* on Human Relations and 
Community Tensions, /■Je.^eg/pgat/ng thv Pubhi Schoo/s ot Nvw York City (Albany, N.Y., 
1964). p. 2. 

"Robert A. Dentlei, A Basis tar C/ass»fvmg thv rthnic Camposilion of Schools, unpub- 
lished memorandum, Inslitute for Urban Studies, loachers College, Columbia University, De- 
cember 1964. p. 1 ^ 

"Robert J. Havighursi, The Public Schoob at r/i/cago iChicago, 1%4). 
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II 

The dilemma of definition cannot be entirely avoided, but far more important 
is the creation and retention of student bodies that will be considered 
acceptably integrated by the largest possible number of persons in both races. 
As the New York City report pointed out, an essential test of any plan for 
desegregation "must be its mutual acceptance by both minority group* and 
whites. It should be gbvious, but does not always appear to be, that integration 
is impossible without white pupils. No plan can be acceptable, therefore, 
which increases the movement of white pupils out of the public schools. 
Neither is it acceptable, however, unless it contributes to desegregation."’’^ 

Of the administrative schemes for bringing children of both races together 
the most widely used is "open enrollment," under which pupils are allowed to 
Iran.sfer from schools that are segregated or overcrowded to others in the 
district. The receiving school may be one with a better degree of racial balance, 
or its enrollment may simply be smaller than its capacity. While open enrollment 
reduces congestion in the sending schools, allows parents w^der choice, and 
improves integration in the receiving schools, its usefulness, especially for 
poor children. Is sharply reduced unless Iransporlalion is luHiished at public 
expense. Freedom of choice is also more elfective when it is supplemented by 
special counseling services and by the careful preparation of pupils, teachers, and 
parents of the receiving school. 

In large cities open enrollment plans have uniformly been found to affect 
only a small percentage of Negrc^ students. In Baltimore, where relatively free 
choice of schools (subject to legal segregation) was standard practice before 
P)54, open enrollment became the sole basis for desegregation following the 
Brown decision. In the school year 1954-55 only about percent of the 
Negro .students transfcricd to formerly white schools.^ In subsequent years the 
number of integrated .schools and the percentage of pupils enrolled in them 
steadily rose, but much of the change was due to the continued expansion of 
the Negro residential areas. 

/or readily understandable reasons, the free choice policy affects younger 
and older pupils diffprently. Most parents, and especially those in restricted 
circumstances, prefer to send elementary-age children to the nearest school, 
regardless of its condition. Families in more affluent circumstances are ordinarily 
willing to accept the added inconvenience and expense of transportation to 
get their children into better schools, but the regrettable fact is that if op- 
portunity is to be equalized by traveling it is invariably the slum children who 
must accept the inconvenience of going to where the more fortunate already 
are. 

At the secondary level, distance is less of an obstacle. This is one of the 

’New York State Fducation Commissioner's Advisory Committee, op. at , p. 14. 

"Maryland Commission on interracial Problems and Eolations, The Report of n Study on 
Desegregation in the Baltimore City Schools (Baltimore, Md., 1956), p. 10. 
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reasons that in New York City in 1963, when 22 percent of the elementary 
schools and 19 percent of the junior high schools were found !o be segregated, 
by the same criteria only one of the eighty-six senior high schools was 
segregated.** 

The most lightly structured approach to desegregation, the I’rinceton Plan, 
achieves racial balance by pairing adjacent imbalanced schools, the combined 
attendance areas being treated as a single unit and the pupils being divided 
between the schools by graeJe rather than by residence.^ The advantages are 
clear: Both schools are integrated, and each is enabled to concentrate upon a 
narrower span of grades. There are also disadvantages. Travel lime is increased 
for approximately half the children and transportation may be roc^uirecJ, each 
school's established identity and its relations with its neighborhood are altered, 
and large-scale faculty transfers may be rccjuircyd. In addition, the possibility 
that white families will choose to leave the community becomes an uncertain 
hazard in every such situation. 

Early and largely impressionistic evaluations of pairing suggest that the 
fJevice may be *T]ore appropriate in smaller, communities with only a few 
elementary schools than in larger places where neighborhood patterns and 
rales of rcsidentfal changes arc more complex. One analysis'" of the probable 
result of pairing twenty-one sets of elementary schools in New Yr^rk City 
showed that, at most, the proportion of segregated schools woulcJ have been 
reduced from 22 to 21 percent. 

A more comprehensive method of correcting imbalance is the re-zoning of 
all the attendance areas of a school system in. order to obtain simultaneously a 
viable racial balance and reasonable travel lime for all the pupils. Re-zoning 
and the related practice of revising the "feeder" patterns by which graduates 
of lower schools move on to junior or senior high schools are usually more 
practicable in closely populated communities than in loss compact suburbs 
whore travel distances are greater. 

Among the more recent innovations is the "educ.ilional complex" proposed 
for the New York City schools.^^ The term denotes a group of schools serving 
differing racial c’onslituencies and consisting typically of one or two juntor 
high schools and their feeding elemental^' units. The atUndance areas of the 
individual schools are not changed, but within the complex a varic^ty of joint 
activities may b& undertaken to bring the pupils, teachers, and parents into 
closer association. Programs and services that cannot be offered uniformly in 
all of the schools may be centered in one or two of the buildings and pupils 
transported to them as necessary, faculty specialists may be shared by more 
than one building and common problems met cooperatively. Parents of two or 
more of the schcx^ls working together may bridge over old neighborhood lines 
that inhibit communication and joint action. The "complex" offers unusual 

“New York Education ('c»mmi5Monei's Advisory Committee, op c/t 

“Ibid., p. 40. • 

pp. 'tfi-20. 
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possibilities for countering the effect of segregated housing. By retaining the 
advantages of neighborhood schools v\'hile introducing the social opportunities 
of a more diversified community, it offers children and parents a chance to 
try new experiences without totally abandoning the security of their familiar 
attachments. 

Of all the schemes proposed for desegregating urban schools, the boldest and 
most imaginative is the educational park.’- The rationale of the park rests ort the 
hypothesis that the ejfcct on the school of pockets of segregated housing will be 
offset if an attendance area can be made large enough to include white and 
Negro populations in balanced proportions. Thus, all the pupils of a greatly en- 
larged zone, perhaps 10,000 or more (in a medium-sized city, the entire school 
population), would be accommodated on a single site or park. Within the 
park, which could range all the way from a 100 acre campus with rrany 
separate buildings to a single high-rise structure covering a city block, students 
would be assigned to relatively small units, each maintained as a separate 
school in which teachers and pupils would work closely and continuously 
together. The distribution of students among the smaller unit^ would be made 
without regard to the location of their homes but with the purpose of making 
each school as well integrated as possible. 

Beyond these ge^neral outlines, there is little agreement on what an educa- 
tional park should be. One view that the full grade range should be included, 
from nursery school to community college. Others propose that a park serve 
one or two levels, perhaps elementary and junior high schools, or a compre- 
hensive secondary program of tjpree, four, or six years. New York City has 
examined the feasibility of using rnicldlc'-school parks for grades five to eight, 
retaining small neighliorhood schools for pre-kindergarten, kindergarten, and 
primary programs. 

Willi such a combination, children and parents would be introduced to the 
public schools first in their own neighborhoods, where familiar relationships, 
short cfislances. anrt close home-school tics would f>o at thc-Mr maximum. In 
these primary centcis each child, depending on his age at entry, would spend 
f(:^f.ir to seven years, and some children a longer period, receiving fundamental 
preparation that pripaary education at its best shoulcJ provide. Remedial 
services, compensatory curricula, and cniiched programs would be available 
to all who need them. At the fifth grade, each pupil would® mrjve on to the 
rniddle-schocfl park where for the first time his classmates, now drawn from a 
much wider area, would reflect the diversity of a truly common school and, 
hopefully, a genuinely integrated one. All liigh schools, under this proposal, 
would operate under a city-wide policry of free choice for ail students, subject 
only to such restrictions as were needed to prevent overcrowding and to 
respect reciuiremenls for admissicjn to specialized programs. 

'“Nalhan lacohson (rd.i. An r\plnnU:nn ni tht^ fduraf/nn.// Park Concept (Now York, 1964). 
The papers indiided in this report of a conference on inv educational park contain the most 
perceptive appraisals of the concept currenlly available. 
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One criticism of the educational park is the excessively high costs that some 
associate with it. A single site and the construction required to house 10,000 
pupils need be no greater, however, than the combined cost of ten sites and 
buildings for a thousand pupils each. Indeed, a larger site located on relatively 
open and cheaper land might well be less costly to assemble than comparable 
acreage in congested sections. The total operating costs for a single, well- 
managed park should be lower than those for several separate units. In almost 
every case, however, a large proportion of the pupil^ would have to be 
transported and the cost of that service financed as a new expense. As in 
any other new venture, the increased outlay required must be set against the 
anticipated return. In a well conceived educational park the better education 
and the improved social situation that may be expected offer future assets of 
substantial value. 


Beside the possibilities for accomplishing schc>ol integration must be set the 
deterrents that <^:urrently retard the process, of which the most visible and 
powerful is the concept of the ncighboihood school. Although the close 
identification oU a school with its immediate community produces results 
beneficial to both, the battles now being fought in the name of that rel.^tionship, 
and sometimes for virtual possession of particular schools, obscure fundamental 
principles. The public school is the properly not of its neighborhoc^d but of the 
school district. Since the district itself is created by the state, it is quite 
reasonable to argue that both title and tonlrpl rest ultimately with the people 
of the state as a whole. However commendable the interest of a neighborhood 
in its school may be, concern is not to be confused with proprietary control. 
Subject to the stale's supervision, the school board alone is legally empowered 
to determine for any school whose children shall be admitlccl and whose 
excluded. 

The neighborhood school is essentially an administrative device designed to 
as.sure all the children of a district equal educational opportunity and equal 
access .to it. When the device ceases to serve tho'.e functions, and especisJly 
when its use is so distorted that it frustrates rather thani furthers the primary 
purpose, it is the device rather than the purpose that must give way. 

It is a curious coincidence that during the very period that city and suburban 
neighborhood schools have been gaining an almost sacrosanct status, the rural 
sections in which such schools were first established have been abandoning 
them. The neighborhood school in its original and most authentic form, the 
one-room schoolhouse, has been disappearing from the United States at the 
rate of 3,000 a year for the last half century. Despite understandable misgivings 
about school consolidation, rural parents by the millions have exchanged their 
nearby schools and the inlen.scly local form of control many of them embody 
for the superior instruction and broader educational experiences more com- 
prehensive institutions offer. They have learned that, despite its relative remote- 
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ness from the neighborhood, the consolidated school not only provides a 
broader curriculum, belter books and equipment, and abler teachers, but, by 
drawing its pupils from a wider and more varied attendance area, also furnishes 
them an outlook upon the world that is impossible in the more homogeneous 
society of the local school. 

City and suburban schools meanwhile have gone in quite the opposite 
direction, becoming steadily more segregated not only by race but also by 
social and economio level. The momentum of this movement creates one of 
the principal forces opposing integration in schools and communities. Combined 
with more common forms of racial prejudice, segregated housing, and repressive 
economic practices, the growing social stratification of the public school 
carries the most serious implications for the future of American society. 

Despite the generous lip service that the common scfiool has traditionally 
received, it is a clear fact that, in many parts of the country, substantial 
minorities of American children at bcjth extremes of the social scale have not 
been educated in schools that could, by any reasonable criteiia, be called 
inclusive. Yet the complementary truth is that the vast majoritf of our citizens, 
the whye ones, at any rale, have been brought up in schools that "everybody" 
was expected to attend. Whether the connection between* such childhood 
experiences and the health of a democratic society is still or ever w'as as close 
as Horace Mann held it to be, is beyond explicit clemonstiation. But whether 
an open society can be maintained and, even more to the present point, 
whether a hitherto excluded group can l>e brought into the full enjoyment of 
citizenship without the instrumentality of the common school, arc questions 
this country cannot much longer evade. On so complex a matter, dear causal 
relationships arc ciifficul* to f'stablish, but the correlation between the rise of 
the common school and the development of an open society in the United 
Stales IS, to say the least, impressive. Before we accept by default or support 
by intent the trend toward stratified public educUion it would be well at least 
to project and appraise the probable consequences. 

A secf^nd force impending integration, in certain respects the first writ large, 
is^'enerated by the growth of solidly while suburban communities aroiTnd the 
heavily congested uHban centers into which the Negro population finds itself 
channeled and confined. The "white noose" not only prevents the outward 
dispersic^n of Negroes but equally, if less directly, discourages white families 
from remaining in the city. As population density and neighborhood depression 
worsen, larger numbers of families with the freedom to chcx^sc* and the 
pcjwer to act abandon both the city and its schools. 

The steady increase of urban segregation, the growing ghettos, and the 
declining attractiveness of the city for all groups produce problems whose 
magnitude and complexity carry them beyc^nd the control of separate localities. 
Every day the deteriorating situation emphasizes more strongly the need for a 
total reapproval of city-suburban relationships. Jf the present trend is allowed 
to continue, the difficulties that now plague the central city can be expected 
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inevitably — and soon — to trouble entire metropolitan areas. The almost total 
segregation of the incorporated area, the political entity officially called the 
city, is hardly an acceptable alternative to the systematic desegregation of the 
total social and economic network that is in fact the city. It becomes constantly 
more evident that, unless steps are taken to bring about a better dispersion and 
integration of Negro citizens throughout metropolitan areas, direct action will be 
rectuVed to equalize educational opportunities and the process of school integra- 
tion between the cities and their suburbs. This responsibility for re-examining 
urban-suburban racial imbalance and its locus is implied by a sentence in the 
Brown decision: "'Such an opportunity [to secure an etlucation] where the stale 
has undertaken to provide it is a right which must be made available to all on 
equal terms." If the right to equal treatment in the schools, including freedom 
from racial segregation, overrides, as it does, statutes placing children in par- 
ticular schools, the question naturally arises whether that right is to be restricted 
immediately by statutes that fix lines between local jurisdictions. 


Ill 

Imaginative and forthright action to bring as many children as possible vpto inte- 
grated schools as rapidly as possible is an urgent necessity, but it would be 
grossly unrealistic: to assume that integration can be accomplished everywhere in 
the foreseeable future. In the borough of Manhattan, 78 percent of the public 
elementary-school pupils are Negro and Puerto Rican. Immediate and total inte- 
gration could be accomplished there only by closing most of the schools in 
Manhattan and distributing their pupils among the remaining boroughs or by set- 
ting up a vast "exchange" system to move hundreds of thousands c^f children 
daily in both directions between Manhattan and other parts of the city. Quite 
aside from the sheer administrative and leaching problems such an operation 
would pose, little imagination is needed to predict the virtually unanimous ob- 
jection of parents. 

impevrtant progress can be made, however, on the periphery of segregatt*d 
communities, through the procedures desc ribed earlier and by energetic effc:)rts 
to concentrate on the possible instead of deploring the impossible. When all the 
pcxssibilities are Exploited and new ones ingeniously devised, there will still re- 
main many ghetto schools in which integration is simply not feasible. In those 
places, the only reasonable action is the massive improvement of schools to 
educate children where they are. 

It is unhappily true, as Kenneth Clark points out,'’* that to ask for good schools 
in the ghetto is to risk the charge that one acquiesces in segregation. Yet, even 
though supporting better schools in ghettos has become a favorite ploy of the 
advocates of separate equality, that fact does not justify neglecting ghetto chil- 
dren. Indeed, many of these children are already so badly victimized by depriva- 
^“Kenneth B. Clark, Dark Chetio (New York, 1%.S), p. 117 
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tion and neglect that, if integration were instantly possible, strong remedial and 
compensatory programs would still be necessary to give them any reasonable 
chance to compete or to succeed. 

In designing educational strategies to meet the special needs of Negro ghetto 
children the public schools are undertaking tasks they have never really faced 
up to before. The curricula of slum schools have almost invariably been no more 
than adapted versions of those designed for middle-class pupils. Even no>^, a 
number of the changes being introduced into slum schools involve little more 
than efforts to apply to the ghetto, although somewhat more effectively and 
more intensively, the characteristic practices of middle-class schools: smaller 
classes to leach traditional subjects; more time for reading, using standard 
readers; increased guidance service employing the customary techniques. 

Such projects to multiply and intensify established procedures arc by no 
means vvholly wasteful or necessarily wrong. Kenneth Clark^'^ insists with con- 
siderable justification that the change most needed in slum schools is an eleva- 
tion of the teachers' expectations of the children. The main reason, he argues, 
that Negro students rank low academically is that too many teachers and the 
"system^' as a whole consider them uneducabic. 

However much ghetto children could gam from oroper rnotitation and a de- 
cent respect for their polentialily, strong encouragement and high expectation 
are not enough. No teacher can hope Ic^ t^ach effectively or fairly unless he 
differentiates between the child whose environment re-enforces the school's in- 
iluence and the one whose oul-of-school world is rarely even so good as neutral 
and more often is severely damagwg. While much can be said for holding both 
children to the same level of expectation, it is hardly realistic to assume that 
both will reach it with enual personal effort and the same assistance from the 
school. The child suffering unusual deprivation would appear obviously to re- 
quire- -and to deserve — unusual attention. The extent to which the special help 
should be compensatory, or remedial, or unusually stimulating is, of course, a 
suitable subject of investigation and debate; but that it must be particularly 
aeJapted to the child w'lio is victimized by his environment would seem self- 
evident. • 

A growing volume ttf research not only documents the relationship between a 
child's cultural environment and his school success but also illuminates with in- 
creasing clarity the crucial importance of the early years. Benjafnin Blcjorn’*'’’ has 
examined many of the pertinent studies in the field and estimates that the differ- 
ence between a culturally deprived and a culturally abundant environment can 
affect a child's IQ by an average of twenty points, half of the difference being 
attributable to the influences of the first four year:» and as much as six points to 
the next four. After another comprehensive survey, J. McVicker Hunt’® concludes 

pp. 13M33. 

^''Beniamin S. Bloom, Stability and t'hanfie in Human Charactcrisncs (New York, VJb4), 
pp. 68-7fi. 

MrVickcr Hunt, "The Psychological Basis for UMnj| Pre-Schcjol Enrichment as an Anti- 
dote for Cultural Deprivation," Merrill Palmer Quarterly, Vol. 10 duly 1964), p. 236. 
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that while the notion of cultural deprivation is still gross and undifferentiated, 
the concept holds much promise. He considers it entirely possible to arrange in- 
stitutional sellings in which culturally handicapped children can encounter ex- 
periences that will compensate for what they may have missed. Marlin 
Dcutsch,^'' whose work has included extended experimentation with such chil- 
dren, has found that those with some preschool experience attain significantly 
higher intelligence-test scores at the fifth grade than do children of the same 
background who did not have the experience. » 

Opinions differ as to the type of preschool program that offers the most fruit- 
ful compensation lo slum children. One approach assumes that ordinary home- 
supplementing nursery schools designed for middle-class children will also help 
the deprived youngster. A second concentrates on preparing the culturally de- 
prived child for school by teaching him to follow directions and to use such 
things as toys, pencils, crayons, and books. A third approach begins with the 
view that the culturally deprived child differs fundamentally from others in self- 
concept, language values, and perceptual processes and offers specialized pro- 
grams to compe.isate for the deleterious effect*-' of his lean environment. 

While there are still no syslematic comparisons of ihe relative effectiv'mess of 
these different piograms, two generalizations can be staled with some assurance. 
One is that preschool programs do appear to be effective in raising ir^elligence 
lest scores, vocabulary level, expressive ability, arithmetic reasoning, and read- 
ing readiness. 

The second is that the results do not run unifoindy in one direction. A study 
made in the Racine public schools*** rejlorts tliat: 

Polcnlially the most useful conclusion which can be drawn ... is that "one* shot ' com- 
pensatory programs would seem to be a waste of time and money. The fact lhat differ- 
ences between groups disappeared and lhat in several areas the late of growtii of both 
groups regressed during the tiaditional first grade years supports this contention. 

If these implications are supported by future research, it would seem that turriculum 
revision over the entire twelve year school curriculum is a necessary p«Trt of any lasting 
solution lo the basic problem of urban public school education. 

The Racine finding bears out what anyone experienced in slum schools would 
probably have predicted. Any such teacher knows that the moment the child 
steps outside, al'-whatever age, he is caught again in the cultural downdraft of 
the street and all too often of the homo itself. Efforts to compensate within the 
school must, therefore, begin at the earliest po.ssible age and continue with 
steady and strong consistency throughout the whole length of the child's school 
career. 

One outstanding example of what may be done in the upper grades was the 

"Martin DcuCsch, "The Influence of Early Social Environments on School Adaptation," 
Paper presented at the Symposium on School Dropouts, Washington, D.C., December 1962. 

'"R. G. Larson and J. L. Olson, fm£ Report: A Pilot Pmicet for Culturally Deprived Kinder- 
garlen Children, Unified School District #1, Racme, Wisconsin (Mimeo, April 1065). 
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Demonstration Guidance Project,^® initiated in 1956 in New York's Junior High 
School 43 located on the edge of Harlem. The principal aim of the project was 
to identify and stimulate potentially able pupils and to help them reach levels of 
performance more nearly consistent with their capacities. The project students, 
ail selected because they were thought to possess latent academic aptitude and 
most of them from disadvantaged backgrounds, were placed in small classes, 
given double periods daily in English, and tutored in small groups. Intensive 
counseling, clinical services, and social work were provided, and regular contact 
was maintained with the parents. Scholastic achievement was stressed and spe- 
cial efforts made to prepare the students for college or jobs. Visits were con- 
ducted to museums, theaters, concerts, the ballet, and places of special interest 
in New York and elsewhere. The program was continued into the George Wash- 
ington Senior High School and the last experimental group graduated in 19^^0. 
After three and a half years of this special attention, these students, most of 
whom would ordinarily have been considered poor academic risks, showed sub- 
stantial gains over their own earlier records, and over the usual performance of 
students from the same school. Of one hundred five in one, group, seventy- 
eight showed an increase in IQ, sixty-four gaining ten points or more. The me- 
dian for the entire group rose in the three-year period frorp 92.9 to 102.2. 
Against a previous average for their school of 47 percent, 64 percent earned 
high-school diplomas. Three students ranked hrst, fourth, and sixth in their 
class; two and one-half times as man/ as in previous classes went to college, 
and three and one-half times as many to some form of further education. 

On a modified and reduced scjle, the Demonstration Guidance Project was 
subsequently introduced as the Higher Horizons Program to other schools in 
New York City with results that have been comparably positive if somewhat less 
spectacular. 


IV 

Special programs to meet the needs of deprived children have been undertaken 
in a number of school systems. A project in the Banneker Group of the St. Louis 
school system has stressed the teaching of reading, English, and arithmetic. Par- 
ticular attention was directed to the motivation of the pupils, to*setting standards 
of performanfe. The support of parents was solicited, and their pride in their 
children's accomplishments was stimulated. By the end of the third year of the 
project the achievement of Banneker eighth graders equalled or exceeded na- 
tional norms in reading and language and fell only one month short in arith- 
metic. In the years immediately preceding, the comparable scores had ranged 
from one to two years below the national norms. The theme of the Banneker 


^”BoarcI of Education of City of New York, 7he Pemomtration Guidance Pro/eef, Fourth 
Annual Report, 195^-60, pp. 2--15. 
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project is expressed by Samuel Sheppard, the administrator who conceived it, in 
his instructions to teachers: "Quit teaching by IQ and the neighborhood 
where the child lives. Teach the child all you can teach him."“® 

Detroit set up a new effort during the 1960-61 academic year with some 
10,000 elementary and secondary pupils, mainly in the Negro residential areas, 
concentrating not only on the children but also on work with parents and teach- 
ers: A principal aim was to modify teachers' perceptions of children with limited 
backgrounds. The program included curriculum revision,. re-organized teaching 
sch€?dules, tutoring, home visiting, and supplementary activities for pupils during 
after-school hours and summer months. 

A Pittsburgh project centered in the "Hill" district employed team teaching to 
improve instruction in reading and the language arts. 

Virtually every large school system in the country and many of the smaller 
ones are now attacking the problem of the culturally deprived child, but the 
volume of well-intentioned activity still substantially exceeds the amount of 
imaginative and well-designed research that is being done to analyze and ap- 
praise the inno^'ations. Until the quality of experimental design and research 
matches the quantity of sheer energy being devoted U) the task, much of the 
energy is certain to be wasted and potentially valuable information and insights 
to be lost. 

A field in which further study and fresh thinking are badly needed is voca- 
tional education, where the long-standing practice of separating vocational stu- 
dents from those in academic programs has more' recently been compounded by 
the effects of racial imbalance. The result 1^*^ been to render vocational pro- 
grams in some schools all but useless. The field has suftcred also because many 
schools have adhered too long and too closely to the concepts of curriculum 
and organization developed forty years ago. The tragically high rate of unem- 
ployment among Negro youth is only one of urgent reasons for the early and 
thorough reform of this essential part of American education. 

In higher education impressive progress in some institutions has diverted at- 
tention from the massive obstacles that remain to be overcome. While a detailed 
discussion of this situation is beyond the scope of this paper it is relevant to em- 
phasize the reciprocal relationship between accomplishmejnts by Negroes in col- 
leges and universities and the improvement ot elementary and secondary schools, 
a prominent element in this relationship being the supply of well-prepared 
Negro teachers. Hard facts on the relative competence of white graduates and 
Negro graduates of teacher education programs are not easy to secure, but such 
evidence as has come to light, most of it subjective, suggests that much remains 
to be done to equalize the quality of programs and the availability of places in 
first-rate schools. Despite the fact that thousands of Negro teachers have at- 
tained high levels of professional competence and status, many others who hold 
teaching certificates are unable to obtain employment even in schools that want 

“William K. Wyant, Jr., "Reading.^ A Way Upward" in Civil Rights USA, Public Schools, 
Cities in the North and West (Washington, D.C., 1962). 
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Negro teachers, because of their inability to compete with other applicants. A 
largely similar situation prevails in graduate-school admissions. 

McGrath's study of Negro colleges^' provides part of the explanation and sug- 
gests directions in which some of the answers must bo sought: the prompt and 
substantial upgrading of faculties, curricula, libraries, laboratories, and physical 
facilities of the colleges that serve predominantly Negro student bodies and en- 
roll more than half the Negro college students of the country. 

Another important part of the solution must be found in programs in high 
school and between high school and college to furnish the supplemental instruc- 
tion that many Negro students require in order to qualify tor first-rate insti- 
tutions. The encouraging reports of such programs as those conducted by the 
National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students,-- as well as by a 
number of the institutions themselves, indicate what special effort and thoughtful 
planning toward that end can accomplish. 


"A grand menial and moral gxperiment," Horace Mann ofice called free 
schools,-'* "whose effects could not be deve!c»ped and made manifest in a single 
generation." 

For the Negro American, the development of those ('ffects has taken a good 
deal longer — far too much longer — than was required to make them manife*'t 
for his while countrymen. The knowledge that the Negro's right to education has 
been restricted is no new discovery, but what is new is the growing conscious- 
ness that what has been withheld fiom him has impoverished the whole people. 

The argument for enlarging the opportunities and enhancing the status of the 
Negro minority goes far f>'^yord extending a modicum more of charily Icj the 
poor. The appeal to equilv and to the humane principles that undergird the 
democratic enterprise is the hc^irt of the matter, to be sure, but the evicJence is 
now irrefutable that until each Ameocan has full uccess to the means to develop 
his capacities every other American's chances and attainments will continue to 
be diminished. 

Tihat this relationship should become so critically significant in a time c+iarac- 
terized by lechnoiogi(»il progress may seem paradoxical; yet it is that progress 
and the insatiable demand it generates for intellectual competence that now re- 
enforces our long-standing moral obligation to re-examine the standards by 
which we live as a society. 

The detailed problem*' of procedure which flow from this obligation impose a 
complex array of tasks upon the network of the arts, the sciences, the humani- 


“Tarl J. McGrath, The Predominantly Negro Colleges and Universities in transition (New 
York, 1%5), pp. 21 ff. 

“‘Kenneth B. Clark and Lawrence Plotkin, The Negro Student at Integrated Colleges (New 
York, 1%3), pp. 7 ff. 

■‘“Horace Mann, "Intcllecriial Education as a Means of RomovinR Poverty and Securing 
Abundance," Twelfth Annual Report, Annual Reports oh the Board ol ErJucation ol Massa- 
chusetts for the Years 1845-48 (Boston, 1891), p. 246. 
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ties, and the professional specialities that contribute knowledge and skill to the 
educational establishment. But here, too — here especially — the prior question 
and the transcendent issue are moral: What ought we to be doing? 

If the educational and political leadership of the country can muster the 
strength of conscience to face that query forthrightly and honestly, there are 
abundant grounds for optimism that the subsidiary tasks will become both more 
clearly visible and more readily feasible. 



How to Integrate 
Your District's 
Curriculum 


[A] qui<?k quiz on the Negro in American history: 

Can you n«ime 'Mhe first marlyr of the American revolution" — a black man 
who was gunned down by Redcoats, along with four others, in a protest against 
taxation without representation? 

Do you know what Negro woman led more than 300 slaves to freedom on 
the Underground Railroad? 

Who performed the world's lirst" successful open-heart surgery? 

Who developed the blood bank system? 

What Negro author was a close advisor to President Lincoln and a key leader 
in both the Abolitionist movement and the civil rights movement of Reconstruc- 
tion? 

If you liaven'l done well on tliis quiz, don't toss it oP' to poor memory. Your 
U.S. histoiy students would probably flub these questions, ton — and so would 
their teachers. Fveryonc forgets facts — but you can't forget facts you haven't 
been taught. 

And this is the problem. 

• The American Negro has been deprived of his heritage, his histc^ty and his heroes. 

• Equally tra^c, the whilo American has been deprived of knowledge about, and 
understanding of, the Negro race and its past. 

• The nation's public school system must shoulder a major share of the responsibility 
for rectifying this situation. 

Clearly, there is an urgent need to integrate the nation's curriculum, as well 
as Its classrooms; to wipe out the stain of racism that leads to the standard por- 


From School Miin.itirment, August 1%8 Vol. 27, No. 10, pp. 20^ 2.5. Reprinted with permis- 
sion of the publi.'^hcr. This magazine is copyrighted 1^60 hy CC'M Professional Magazines, 
Inc. All rights reserved. 
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trayal of U.S. history as a lily-white drama, with a few black bit players in the 
background, strumming banjos; to restore to America's past the black men who 
sailed with Columbus, explored with DeSoto and roamed the western frontiers 
with Buffalo Bill and Wyatt Earp. 

Increasingly, schoolmen are demonstrating an awareness of this need — and a 
healthy appetite for meeting it. 

And, happily, the task is not as tough as it might, at first glance, seem; 

Vou do not have to create a Negro history and culture. It Is there. And it is a 
fascinating history: with heroes and villains, great men and small; with inventors, 
artists and scientists; with leaders and rebels. 

You do not have to write a Negro history. It has been written and rewritten; 
for all grade levels; for all ability levels. It is available in hardcover books, paper- 
backs, film strips, recordings, movies and programed courses. 

You do not have to devise new curriculum guides that show how to integrate 
the available Negro histories into present courses. Good ones have been de- 
veloped, used, tested, and found workable. 

However, in order to integrate your curriculum, you do have to: 

1. Correct distortions in present American history textbooks. 

2. Supplement information that is now lacking in your courses. 

3. Fill in the Nc*gro "Vacuum" in arcMs other th«in history: for example, in reading, 

literature, art, music, science, and in the school library. ^ 

4. .Seek out c*xtra-curricular activities that will help make up for the deficits inhc^renl 
in an all-while or segregated community. 


WHERE TO START 

Probably tho best way to begin is to find out what is wrong with your present 
curriculum. 

One of the better critiques of current history textbooks, and one that has re- 
ceived national recognition, is written by Irving Sloan, a former attorney and 
now a social studies teacher in Scarsdale, N.Y. In the introduction of his "The 
Negrt? in Modern American History Textbooks,"^ Sloan says that his purpose is 
to "determine how the Negro is represented in the lalcs*^ editions of a selected 
group of secondary school American histoiy textbooks." 

By pinpointing the myths and gaping holes that exist in current texts, Sloan 
has both diagnosed problems and pre,scribed antidotes. His book does more 
than damn the bad: it praises the good, fills in the gaps and shows how the 
subtle powers of ignorance can lead to prejudice. 

Says Sloan: "Negroes have never fared well in history textbooks. True, there 
has been progress through the years — including some startling changes. But even 
today, there's plenty of room for further improvement." 


^Editors' note- For this and other books mentioned in this selection, see the "Appendix"' of 
sources and references at the end of this book, pages 447-470. 
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One example: the myth, common to many texts, that Negro slaves were un- 
commonly '"well off" and, on the whole, devoted to their white masters. Sloan 
quotes from a 1962 revised edition of The Growth of the American Republic, by 
Morison and Commager: 

. . . the Negro was a great success as a slave. He did not, like the Indians enslaved by 
the Spaniards, mope or die; he did not infiltrate and 'lake over,' like the Creeks^and 
Asiatic slaves in the Roman Empire. Between him and his southland he acquired so 
strong a love that evee under freedom, it was long before any appreciable number 
would move to other sections or countries . . . 

But even this is an improvement over the following passage from a 1950 edi- 
tion of the same text: 

As for Sambo, whose wrongs moved the abolitionists to wrath and tears, there is some 
reason to believe that he suffered less than any other class in the South from its 'pecu- 
liar institution'. 

Summing up his short book — it takes him only 95 pages to comment on vir- 
tually every reference to Negroqj in 25 junior and senior high school texts — 
Sloan sjys: "In most te^xts, it can be said that the Negro is considered only as a 
slave before the Civil War and a problem since the Civil War.*' His conclusion 
is reinforced by more than a score of similar studies. 

Setting the Record Straight 

How can you compensate for the racial inadequacies of textbooks which, in 
every other respect, may be excellent leaching tools? 

One of the best of morr* than twenty curriculum guides that show how to in- 
tegrate history texts is by William Loren Katz: "Teachers' Guide to American 
History." 

It presents a compact history of the Negro in America and a step-by-step 
analysis of how to correlate this information with that given in presently inade- 
quate texts. Up-to-date bibliographies are extensive and well-annotated, with 
sp«cific references, for teachers and students, relating to each chapter. Minota- 
tions include commeiits on the value of various references for various grade 
and ability levels. 

Some of the "holes" in textbooks that Katz's book helps to ffll: 

1538; Estevanico, an African with the Spanish explorers, opens up Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

1770: Crispus Attucks, a runaway slave, is the first to fall in the Boston Mas- 
sacre. 

1844: George W. Bush leads white settlers Into the Oregon territory. 

1846: Free Negro Norbert Rillieux devises a vacuum pan that revolutionizes 
the world sugar refining industry. 

1861-65: More than 200,000 Negroes serve ir^ the Union Army and Navy; 22 
win Medals of Honor. 
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1883: Jan Matzcliger invents a machine that manufactures a complete shoe, 
revolutionizing the entire industry. 

1876: Negro cowboy Nat Love, who rode with the James gang and Billy the 
Kid, outshoots everyone in the Dcadwood Rodeo to earn the title of "Dead- 
wood Dick." 

1893: Dr. Daniel Hale Williams performs the first successful open-heart opera- 
tion; 

1917: Henry Johnson and Needham Roberts, two of 10(1,000 Negroes sent to 
Trance, become the first two Americans to earn the Croix dc Guerre in World 
War I. 

1941; Dr. Charles t!)rew develops the blood bank system. 

19.50: Dr. Ralph Runche is awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for his part in 
bringing peace to the Holy Land. 

1954: Negro attorneys, led by Thurgood Maishall, win U.S. .Supreme Court re- 
versal of a half-ccntury of legal school segregation. 

1964: Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. receivers Nobel Peace Prize. 

1967: Thurgoc^d Marshall becomes the first Negro Supremo Court Justice. 

( 

Teaching the Teachers 

Ultimately teachers, not textbooks, must strike racism from the heart of the na- 
tion's curriculums. 

Fortunately, a wealth of teacher reference material is available and some prog- 
ress can be made by simply getting a few of lb? right materials into the hands of 
the right people. Teachers who are given the books by Sloan and Katz, for ex- 
ample, will be off to a good start. 

The next step: bring in supplementary curricular materials and organize them 
to fit into existing courses. 

Says Katz: 

There is no special methodology to be used in teaching about the Negro role in our 
history. A teacher can use any methods that he has successfully c^mployecl in tiu' past — 
developmental lessons, homework, class dl^^u'•slons, outside reading assignments, cofn- 
mittee work, dramatizafion.s, charts, movic's, lilmstrip':, bulletin ’'‘Oard displays, researdi 
projects. 

This material need*not be highlighted; rather it should be painlessly made part of the 
lesson or single course of study. This will vary from teacher to teacher, class to class, 
grade-level to grade-level. 

For additional teacher background in (he general subject, Katz highly recom- 
mends these two histories: John Mope Frankhn's From Slavery to Freedom and 
Langston Hughc.s' and .Milton Meltzer's A Pictorial History of the Negro in 
America. From there. Lie says, the list of good reference materials stretches out 
almost endlessly. 

Inservice training for teachervean var>% says Sloan, from regularly scheduled 
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seminars, under the direction of a department chairman, to full-dress courses for 
credit. 

Getting the leachers to handle their own inservice work, if it is not possible 
to develop an arrangement with a nearby college, might entail sending a staff 
member to one of the several institutes conducted throughout the nation on 
this subject. This staff member can then guide others in his district. State de- 
partments of education, which are becoming increasingly aware of this problem, 
are a good source to^lurn to for other leads to teacher training, loo, says Sloan. 


Integrating Other Subjects 

Not surprisingly, curriculum areas other than history also fall to adequately deal 
with Negro contributions to our culture. 

For the mo.st part, Negro authors, musicians, artists and scientists are ignored 
in the English, music, art and science courses. 

A useful bibliography here is one by Erwin A. Salk, A Layman'a Guide to Negro 
I listory. 

Salk's book lists and annotates over 150 books on Negro culture, including 
the work.s of ncn'elists, poets, song writers, dramatists and pairjers. One chapter 
deals only with books and pamphlets on race, which would be suitable for 
cither science or social studies (our.scs. Both Salk and Katz list AV materials as 
well as books. 

The school library can make a real contribution to your district's program for 
Integrating curriculum. It can accuiire Negro histories, magazines such as Ebony, 
and biographies of Negro leaders. For that matter, entire series of inexpensive 
paperback and hardcovei books on minority groups are being published. One 
such series, published by Zenith Books, a division of Doubleday & Co., is written 
on a sixth-grade reading level. But it is also of interest to older students and 
adulls. Most of the books in the series deal with Negroes; some, however, 
present stories of American Chinese, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans and Indians. 

All book purchasers in a district should be aware of a recent development 
called "multi-racial textbooks," w'hich attempt, through illustrations of children 
with different ethnicjbackgrounds, to give a more representative outlook on our 
racially mixed society. An annotated bibliograph> of 399 pre-school and elemen- 
tary texts, "Integrated School Books, " is available from the N^rtional Association 
for the Advafleement of Colored People. 

Extra-curricular activities, loo, have been used by school districts to reinforce 
the integration of their curriculum. These activities include student visitations 
between predominantly white and predominantly Negro schools; assemblies 
featuring Negro civic and business leaders; and summer camp projects that pro- 
mote biracial discussion and recreational programs. 

Another possibility: elective courses devoted exclusively to Afro-American his- 
toiy. Such courses are being introduced in many big-city districts that have large 
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Negro populations. This type of course is often demanded by ''black power" 
groups and this will probably not dimmish until regular American history courses 
become fully integrated, Sloan predicts. Until then, he says, each district should 
consider whether a Negro history course is warranted and feasible. 

I'm Willing — But Are They? 

All right — fine and dandy. You can see the need to act a^nd you can see what 
must be done. 

But what about your community? Spccitically, what about those who may 
seize upon your efforts to integrate curriculum as an opportunity to stir up 
trouble? Do you have to drag your district, kicking and screaming, into the 20lh 
century? Or can it be clone cjuietly and efficiently — no muss, no fuss? 

As a matter of fact, there appears to be little cause for concern a!)out pos- 
sible community reaction. Districts that have initiated efforts to rectify racial in- 
equities in curriculum have met little, if any, hostility. 

In fact, one of, the pioneers in this area — th^. Thornton township high school, 
in Harvey, Illinois — reports that, after four years of developing and implernenling 
an elaborate "inU^gtation" program, there were no problems from parents and 
very few from students. ^ 

N. Franklin Hurt, a history teacher in Harvey, a racially mixed suburb of Chi- 
cago, says there has been no backlash whatsoever. "Of course, members of the 
black community are terribly enthusiastic abcnit it," Hurt says. "But history 
courses have taken on a new excitenlbnt and interest for all students- -black and 
white. It makes history re/evant to today'.s student." 

Hurt stresses the importance of an adivv role for administialors in the de- 
velopment of an integrated curriculum. 

It's too easy to hand a lenrher a bunch of !>upph‘inonlary malerials lhal will just sit in 
the bottom drawer of the teacher's desk. A good administrator, howevc'r, knows how to 
turn on the pressure to overcome apathy. 

One^district faced with a different problem. White Plains, N.Y., recently went 
through a period of demonstrations and strife until demands for integrated 
studies and extracurricular activities, spearheaded by Negro students, were met. 
This occurred despite the fact that, unknowm to the community, the school sys- 
tem had been preparing an integrated K-12 social studies program several 
months before the student boycotts and other incidents look place! 

Carroll F. Johnson, While Plains superintendent, cautions school districts to ex- 
pect a few problems — and to take them in stride. Says Johnson: 

While we may not like the abrasive and anti-social tactics €'mployed by various pre.ssiire 
groups to further their causes, we can't lose sight of the possible validity of their goals. 

A few years ago, we of the ovcr-.30 generation were deploring youth's 'lack of involve- 
ment.' But now young people, bot-h black and wlrite, are at the center of the social 
forces that are causing us to re-examme our customs, our conventions and our creeds. 
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The demand for more information about the Negro contribution to our history is a 
legitimate demand. It can hardly be questioned by any reasonable adult. Naturally, it 
would be belter for the schools to lead the students, rather than the other way around. 
But no rnattei who does the h.'ading — or who seems to lead, and who seems to follow — 
enlightened sdiool leadership will ultimately channel the forces of social change into 
constructive paths. 

Only if vve administrators arc capable of helping our students accomplish legitimate 
objective.^ can we be in the position of insisting upon orderly conduct and the use of 
democratic processes, rather than revolutionaiy tactics. 



A Talk to Teachers 


James Baldwin 


Let's begin by s?ying that we arc living through a very dangerous lime. Every- 
one in this room is in one way or another aware of that. We arc in a revolu- 
tionary situation; no matter how unpopular that word has become Tn this coun- 
try. The society in which we live is desperately menaced, not by Khrushchev, 
but from within. So any citizen of this country who figures himself as responsible 
— and particularly those of you who,tleal with the minds and hearts of young 
people — must be prepared to "go for broke." Or to put it another way, you 
must understand that in the attempt to correct so many generations of bad faith 
and cruelty, when it is operating not only in the classroom but in soc iely, you 
will meet the most fantastic, the most brutal, and the most determined resist- 
ance. There is no point in pretending that this won't happen. 

Now, since I am talking to school-teachers and I am not a teacher myself, 
and in some ways am fairly easily intimidated, I beg you to let me leave that and 
go back to what I think to be the entire purpose of education in the first place. 
It would seem to me that when a child is born, if I'm the '^ hild's parent, it is my 
obligation and my high duty to civilize that child. Man is a social animal. He 
cannot exist without a society. A society, in turn, depends on certain things 
which everyone within that society takes for granted. Now, the ci*ucial paradox 
which confronts us here is that the whole process of education occurs within a 
social framework and is designed to perpetuate the alms of society. Thus, for 
example, the boys and girls who were born during the era of the Third Reich, 
when educated to the purposes of the Third Reich, became barbarians. The 
paradox of education is precisely this — that as one begins to become conscious 


From Saturday Review, December 2t, 1963, Vol. 46, No. 51, pp. 42-44. Copyright © 1963, 
James Baldwin. Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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one begins to examine the society in which he is being educated. The purpose 
of education, finally, is to create in a person the ability to look at the world for 
himself, to make his own decisions, to say to himself this is black or this is 
white, to decide for himself whether there is a God in heaven or not. To ask 
questions of the universe, and then learn to live with those questions, is the way 
he achieves his own society. But no society is really anxious to have that kind of 
person around. What societies really, ideally, want Is a citizenrv' which •will 
simply obey the rules of society. If a society succeeds in this, that society is 
about to perish. The obligation of anyone who thinks of himself as responsible 
Is to examine society and try to change it and to fight it — at no matter what 
risk. This is the only hope society has. This is the only way .societies change. 

Now, if what I have tried to sketch has any validity, it becomes thoroughly 
Jear, at least to me, that any Negro who is born in this country, and undergoes 
the American education system runs the risk of becoming schizophrenic. On the 
cUher hand he is born in the shadow c^f the stars and stripes and he is assured it 
represents a nation which has never lost a war. He pledges allegiance to that 
flag which guarantees 'liberty and justice for all." Me is part^of a country in 
which anyone can becomes President, and so forth. But on the other hand he is 
also assLired by his country and countrymen that he has never jeontributed any- 
thing to civilization — that his [)ast is nothing more than a record of humiliations 
gladly endured. He is assured by ihc^ republic that he, his father, his mother, 
and his ancestors were happy, fhiftless, watermelon-eating darkies who loved 
Mr. C harlie and Miss Ann, that the value he has as a black man is proven by one 
thing only- -his devotion to white people. If you think I am exaggerating, ex- 
amine the myths which proliferate in this country about Negroes. 

Now all this enters the child's consciousnc*ss much sooner that we as adults 
would like to think it clocks. As adults, we are easily fcjoleci because we arc so 
anxious to be fooled. But children arc very differcml. Children, not yet aware 
that it IS dangerous to look loo deeply at anything, look at everything, look at 
eadi other, and draw their own conclusions. Ihey don't have the vocabulary to 
express what they see, and we, their elders, know how to intimidate them very 
easily and very soon. But a black child, looking at the world around him, ihough 
he cannot know quilg what to make of ii, is aware that there is a reason why 
his mother works so hard, why his father is alv/ays on edge. He is aware that 
there is some reason why, if he sits down in the front of the bus, his father or 
mother slaps him and drags him to the back of the bus. He is aware that there is 
some terrible weight on his parents' shoulders which menaces him. And it isn't 
long — in fact it begins when fie is in school — before he discovers the shape c;f 
his oppression. 

Let us say that the child is seven years old and I am his father, and I decide 
to take him to the zoo, or to Madison Square Garden, or to the U.N. Building, 
or to any of the tremendous monuments we find all over New York. We get into 
a bus and we go from where I live on 131st Street and Seventh Avenue down- 
town through the park and we get into New V'ork City, which is not Harlem. 
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Now, where the boy lives — even if it is a housing project, is in an undesirable 
neighborhood. If he lives in one of those housing projects of which everyone in 
New York is so proud, he has at the front door, if not closer, the pimps, the 
whores, the junkies — in a word, the danger of life in the ghetto. And the child 
knows this, though he doesn't know why. 

I still remember my first sight of New York. It was really another city when I 
was born — where I was born. We looked down over the Park Avenue street-car 
tracks. It was Park Avenue, but I didn't know what Park Avenue meant down- 
town. The Park Avenue I grew up on, which is still standing, is dark and dirty. 
No one would dream of opening a Tiffany's on th.it Park Avenue, and when you 
go downtown you discover that you are literally in the white world. It is rich — 
or at least it looks rich. It is clean — because they collect garbage downtown. 
There are doormen. People walk about as though they owned where they were 
— and indeed they do. And it's a great shock. It's very hard to relate yourself to 
this. You don't know what it means. You know — you know instinctively -that 
none of this is for you. You know this before you are told. And who is it for 
and who is paying for it? And why isn't it for you? 

Later on when you become a grocery boy or messenger and you try to enter 
one of those buildings a man says, "Go to the back door." Still later, if you 
happen by some odd chance to have a friend in one of those buildings, the 
man says, "Where's your package?" Now this by no means is the core of the 
matter. What I'm trying to get at is that by this time the Negro child has had, 
effectively, almost all the doors of opportunity slammed in his fate, and there 
are very few' things he can do abouft it. He can more or less accept it with an 
absolutely inarticulate and dangerous rage inside — all the more dangerous be- 
cau.se it is never expressed. It is precisely those silent people whom white peo- 
ple see every day of their live.s -I mean your porter and your maid, w'ho never 
say anything more than "Yes Sir" and "No Ma'am." They will tell you its raining 
if that is what you want to hear, and they w'ill tell you the sun is shining if that 
is what you want to hear. They really hate you — really hate you because in their 
eyes (and they're right) you stand between them and life. 1 ^^^^nt to come back 
to thai in a moment. It is the most sinister of the facts, I think, which *we 
now face. 

There is something else the Negro child can do, too. Every street boy — and I 
was a street boy# so I know— -looking at the society which has produced him, 
looking at the standards of that society which are not honoreo by anybody, 
looking at your churches and the government and the politicians understands 
that this structure is operated for someone else's benefit — noi for his. And 
there's no room in it for him. If he is really cunning, really ruthles.s, really strong 
— and many of us are — he becomes a kind of criminal. He becomes a kind of 
criminal because that's the only way he can live. Harlem and every ghetto in this 
city — every ghetto in this country — is full of people who live outside the law. 
They wouldn't dream of calling a policeman. They wouldn't, for a moment, 
listen to any of those professions of which we are so proud on the Fourth of 
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July. They have turned away from this country forever and totally. They live by 
their w'its and really long to see the day when the entire structure comes down. 

The point of all this is that black men were brought here as a source of cheap 
labor. They were indispensable to the economy. In order !o justify the fact that 
men were treated as though they were animals, the white republic had to brain- 
wash itself into believing that they w'ere, indeed, animals and deserv^cd to be 
treated like animals. Therefore it is almost impossible for any Negro child to dis- 
cover anything about Ijis actual history. The reason is that this "animal/' once he 
suspects his own worth, once he starts believing that he is a man, has begun to 
attack the entire power structure. This is why America has spent such a long 
time kcc'ping the Negro in his place. What I am trying to suggest to you is that 
it was not an accident, it was not an act of God, it was not done by well-rnean- 
liig people nruddling into something which they didn't understand. It was a dc- 
liberate policy hammered into place in order to make money from blacrk flesh. 
And now, in 1%3, b<»cause we have never faced this fact, we are in intolerable 
trouble. 

The Reconstruction, as I read the evidence, was a bargain beU^'een the North 
and South to this effect: "We've liberatc'd them from the land — and delivered 
them to the bosses." When we left Mississippi to come North \Me did not come 
to freedom. We came to thc^ bottom of the labor market, and we arc still there, 
fven the Depression of the 1930's failed to make a dent In Negroes' relationship 
to w'hitc workers in the labor unions. Lven today, so brainwashed is this republic 
tliat people seriously ask in what they suppose to bo good faith, "What does the 
Negro want?" I've heard a great njany asinine questions in my life, but that is 
perhaps the most asinine and perhaps the most insulting. But the point here is 
that people who ask that question, thinking that they ask it in good faith, are 
really the victims of this conspiiacy to make Negroes believe they are less than 
human. 

In order for me to live, I der ided very early that .some mistake had been 
made s()mr?where. I wa^ not a "nigger" even thougli you called me one. But if I 
was a "nigger" in your eyes, there was something about you — there was some- 
thirjg you needeej. I had to realize when I was very young that I was ncwie of 
those things I was tolc^ I was. I was not, for example, happy. I never touched a 
watermelon for all kinds of reasons. I had been invented by w'hile people, and 
I know enough about life by this tini* to understand that whattver you invent, 
whatever you project, is you! So where we are now is that a whole country of 
people believe I'm a "nigger," and I don’t, and the battle's on! Because if I am 
nrjt what I've been told I am, then it means that you're not w'hat you thought 
you were cither' And that is the crisis. 

It is not reallv j "Negro revolution" that is upsetting this country. What is up- 
setting this country is a sense of its owm identity. If, for example, one managed 
to change the curriculum in all the schools so ihat Negroes learned more about 
themselves and their real contributions to this culture, vou would be liberating 
not only Negroes, you'd be liberating white people who know nothing about 
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their own history. And the reason is that if you are compelled to lie about one 
aspect of anybody's history, you must lie about it all. If you have to lie about 
my real role here, if you have to pretend that I hoed all that cotton just be- 
cause I loved you, then you have done something to yourself. You are mad. 

Now let's go back a minute. I talked earlier about those silent people — the 
porter and the maid — who, as I said, don't look up at the sky if you ask them if 
it is* raining, but look into your face. My ancestors and I were very well trained. 
We understood very early that this was not a Christian nation. It didn't matter 
what you said or how often you went to church. My father and my mother and 
my grandfather and my grandmother knew that Christians didn't act this way. It 
was as simple as that. And if that was so there was no point in dealing with 
while pciople in terms of their own moral professions, for they were not going 
to honor them. What f)ne did was to turn away, smiling all the lime, and tell 
white people what they wanted to hear. But people always accuse you of reck- 
less talk when you say this. 

All this means that there are in this country tremendous reservoirs of bitter- 
ness which hav© never been able to find an outlet, hut may find an outlet soon. 
It means that well-meaning while liberals place themselves in great danger 
when they try l« deal with Negroes as though they were missionaries. It means, 
in brief, that a great price is demanded to liberate ail those silentj^eoplc so that 
they can breathe for the first time and te// you what they think of you. And a 
price is eJemanded to liberate all those while children — some of them near 
forty — who have never grown up, and who never will grow up, because thc‘y 
have no sense of their identity. 

What passes for idcmiity in America is a series of mvths about one's heroic 
ancestors. It's astounding to me, for example, that so many people really appear 
to believe that the country wa.^ founded by a band of heroes who wanted to bo 
free. That happens not to be true. What happened was that some people loft 
Europe because they couldn't slay there any longer and had to go some place 
else to make it. Thai's all. Tl)ey were hungry, they were poor, they wore con- 
victs. Those W'hfj were making it in England for example, did not get on the 
Mayflower. That's henv the country was settled. Not by Gary Cooper. Yct'wc 
have a whole race of people, a whole republic, who be'ievc the myths to the 
point where even today they select political representatives, as far as I can tell, 
by how closely They resemble Gary Cooper. Now this is dangerously infantile, 
and it shows in every level of national life. When I was living in Europe, for 
example, one of the worst revelations to me was the way Americans walked 
around Europe buying this and buying that and insulting everybody — not even 
out of malice, just because they didn't know any better. Well, that is the way 
they have always treated me. They weren't cruel, they just didn't know you were 
alive. They didn't know you had any feelings. 

What I am trying to suggest here is that in the doing of all this for 100 years 
or more, it is the American white man who has long since lost his grip on 
reality. In some peculiar way, having created this myth about Negroes, and the 
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myths about the world so that, for example, he was astounded that some people 
could prefer Castro, astounded that there are people in the world who don't go 
into hiding when they hear the word "Communism," astounded that Commu- 
nism is one of the realities of the twentieth century which we will not overcome 
by protending that it does not exist. The political level in this country now, on 
the part of people who should know better, is abysmal. 

The Bible says somewhere that where there is not vision the people perifrfi. I 
don't think anyone can doubt that in this country tc^day we are menaced — in- 
tolc;rably menaced — by a lack of vision. 

It is inconceivable that a sovereign people should continue, as we do so ab- 
jc^ctly, to say, "I can't do anything about it. It's the government." The govern- 
ment is the creation of the people. It is responsible to the people. And the peo 
(.jIc arc responsible for it. No American has the right to allow the present gov'- 
eriimcmt to say, when Negro children are being bombed and hosed and shot 
and beaten all over the deep South, that thoie is nothing we can do about it. 
There must have been a day in this country's life when thc^ l)omhing of four 
children in Sunday School would have created a public uproar «ind endangered 
the life of (lovernor Wallace. It happened here and there was no public uproar. 

I began by saying that one of the paradoxes of education was.that precisely at 
the point when you begin to clevcHop a conscience, you must find yourself at 
war with your society. It is your rc'sponsibility to change society If you think of 
yourself as an educated person. AruJ on the basis of the evidence — the moral 
olid political evidence — one Is compelled to say that this is a backward society. 
Now if I were a teacher in this sc^iool, or any Negro school, and I was dealing 
with Negro children, vvfio were in my care only a few hours of every day and 
would then return to their homes and to the streeM, children who have an ap- 
prehension of their future which with everv' hour grows grimmer and darker, I 
w'ould try to teach them™- 1 would try to make them know' — that those st'cets, 
those hrjuses, those dangers, those .agonies hy winch they are surrounded, are 
criminal. I w'ould try tc^ make each child know that these things are the results 
of a criminal conspiracy to destroy him. I w'ould leach him that there are cur- 
rei^tly very few standards in this country which are worth a man's respec*. That 
it 's up to him to bejyn to change these ^tancTarcis for the sake of the life and 
the health of the country. I would suggest to hirii that the popular culture — as 
represented, example, on telcvisi. n and in comic books a«d in movies — is 
based on fanlil.sies created by very ill people, and he must be aw'are that these 
are fantasies and have nothing to do with reality. I would teach him that the 
press he "eads is not as free as it say*- it is — and that he can do something about 
that, too. I wou'd try to make him know that just us American history is longer, 
larger, more va- ous, more beautiful, and more terrible than anything anyone 
has ever said about it, so is the world larger, more daring, more beautiful, and 
more terrible, but principally larger — and that it belongs to him. I would teach 
hiiTi that he does not have to be bound by the expediencies of any given Ad- 
ministration, any given policy, any given lime — that he has the right and the 
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necessity to examine everything. I would try to show him that one has not 
learned anything about Castro when one says, "'he is a Communist." This is a 
way of not learning something about Castro, something about Cuba, something, 
in fact, about the world. I would suggest to him that he is living, at the moment, 
in an enormous province. America is not the world and if America is going to 
become a nation, she must find a way — and this child must help her to find a 
way — to use the tremendous potential and tremendous energy which this child 
represents. If this country does not find a way to use that, energy, it will be de- 
stroyed by that energy. 



How Baseball 
Integrated a Hotel 

Melvin Durslag 


f-rnio Banks reflected on his first road trip in Major League hasc^ball. As a mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Monarchs, he had done a measure of traveling, as a 
second class tourist, but now it was 1953 cind he had hit the big casino. He was 
shortstof; for the Chicago Cubs, 

The first town wo were? to visit was St. Louis, ho rc'calls. I had bcc^n thoro with the 
Monarchs. Wc stayed at an old N(»gr^5 establishment called the Olive hotel. But now I 
vvas fr.iveling with the big boys. 

When the Cubs arrived in St. Louis, Banks and his teammate, Gene Baker, 
wore informed that this was the only town in the National League requiring 
segregated housing. They would has ' to be sent to a place for Negroes. 

And damned if Lrnie wasn't back at the Olive hotel. 

Don Newcombe, now director of community relations for the Dodgers, lis- 
len^ed to the story \''ith great delight. 

Wlu'n ihc' Dodgers useci to hit SI. Louis, saut N ’\vk, ’huy would send us to the* Olivo, 
too. Thcie was Robinson, Carnpanella, Gilliam and one or two others, bosidc^s myself. 
Summe^rs used 1^' boil in Si. Lems, and li air hung so heavy in our i 4 >oms at night that 
Wf could hardli^' breathe. Wc used to soak our sheets in cold water and wrap them 
around us when we wt*nt to br’cl. 

The whites, meanwhile, w'eie slopping at a rather fashionable hotel that fea- 
tured air conditioning. 

By 1954, cc:)ntinued Newcombt*, Wc couldn't stand it any longci. lackie (Robinson) 
and 1 went to the manager of the hotel w'here the w'hites stayed and we told him we 


From -S. F Lxamincr, june 19, 1970, p. 54. 
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wore tired of sleeping in sheets we soaked with cold water. We asked if he would 
take us in. 

He said he would under one conditio i. We had to promise not to use the swimming 
pool. I said to him, I don't want to swim. All I want to do is sleep. We finally got 
rooms — on that side of the hotel that didn't face the swimming pool. 

For Newrombe and his loommatc, Roy Campanella, it was like landing on an 
island in heaven. 

"We never left the room, except to go to the ball park," he said. "We didn't 
want to leave the air conditioning." 

Eating in hotel dining rooms was the next problem confronting the Negro 
players, according to Newcombe. 

In hotels on the road, ho said, we had be(?n a.sked to oal our mkmIs in the room. We 
were told to order anything wc wanted and to sign the check, but to slay in tlie loom. 
The clubs didn't want any tioiil)le with the hotels. 

In in Cincinnati, Robinson's wife came to visit him. Ho announced to the rest of 

the Negro players that he was going into the dining room. /\nd he did. 

Afterward, we waited anxiously to find out what happened. Jackie saieJ that he and his 
wife? were served like anyone else. We didn't behove him and w'o went to the hotel 
manager. Ho said he had no objection to our eating in the dining roonT It's jusl that no 
one before had tried. 

As absurd as it may have sounded, Newk tended To believe him because of 
what he termed automatic attitudes of the time. 

"When I was a platoon .sergeant in the Army," .says Don, "I told a Negro kid 
from Georgia to do something. He answered. T don't take orders from Niggers.' 
He was a little guy, and I could have squashed him like a cockroach. But I 
turned him over, instead, to a white officer, who told him he had belter do what 
I say. The point is this — in the frame of mind that then prevailed, the kid 
couldn't conceive of anyone being his boss except a white man." 

As Newcombe reflects on the dining room situation in Cincinnati, he is seized 
by the* lerritying thought that i( was only fifteen years ago. "Negro kids playing 
ball today don't realize the great changes that have taken place m a short while," 
he says. "There is no serious problem for the Negro in sports anymore. Those of 
my era aren't looking for credit, but we do like to feel we had just a little some- 
thing to do with making things better for the kids today." 

In other words, when they visit St. Louis they can observe a moment of si- 
lence for Newk, Campy, Jackie, junior and the others who slept in soaked bed- 
sheets at the Olive. 



Working with the 
Afro-American Pupil 


Jack D. Forbes 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

A school s(‘rving AXfro-Amcrictin pupils should servo as a bridge between these 
students and the adult world which they will subsequently enter. Thi*-' adult 
world will sometimes be Anglo in character, but more often it will be of a 
mixed Anglo-Negro (ulture. In an^ case, the srhool, if it is to be a bridge, must 
serve as a transitional experience and not as a sudden leap into a foreign set of 
values and practices. 

Additionally, American Negroes live within the n^argins of a society which ha.s 
treated them in an almost unbelievably repressive manner for three hundred 
years, and more terribly ‘•till, has at, *mptcd (consciously c^r otherwise) to instill 
in the N'egro a sense cf inleriority. the school must addiess itself to the task of 
bolstering the self-image of black pupils and adults in ordei to overtome the 
psychological effects of centuries of discrimination. This is a dtvjbly difficylt t r.k 
in view of the cc:)ntinying reality of life in the United Slates, but it must be un- 
dertaken as a central function of any school serving Afro-Americans. 

For all of th*» above reasons such <# . hool needs to develop a>^et of strategies, 
in close collcfboration with the local black community, which will make the 
school truly bclc^ng to the people being served, rather than to the people who 
operate ♦he school system. 

The^ fc^llowirg are suggestions which hopefully .vill help to bring about such 
a change. 


From A/rf)-Amtr/f cins In thr Fnr A H.indhook for hducjtors, Berkeley, California: Far 

West Laboratorv tor Educational Research and Developfnent, l%b pp. 58-04. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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1. Thc school environment should have some element of Afro-American character, 
subject, of course, to the desires of the local black community. Such character 
can be created by means of murals depicting aspects of the Afro-American or 
African heritage, the erection of statues depicting outstanding leaders of African 
ancestry, displays of African and Afro-American arts and crafts, bulletin boards 
dc'picting black people and their accomplishments, and by the adoption of a 
name for the school which is relevant to our Afro-American past. The expense 
involved in the above will not necessarily be great, as adults in the local Afro- 

* American community might well become involved in projects which would have 
the effc'ct of making the school "'their'' school. 

2. Teachers and administrators in such a school should be familiar with the dialect 
spoken by the pupils and should be encouraged to utilize this language wherever 
appropriate in order to enhance communiMtion both with pupils and with 
parents. 

3. Imaginative adminislratrirs and teachers may wish to further linguistic development 
by using the local dialeet as an initial means for introducing language concepts 
and for developing bi-dialeclical skills. 

4. If the local dialect is sufficiently different from standard fnglish, the latter will 
need to be taught with an "Tnglish as a second language" technique. 

5. Where the local community is infercstc'd, non-Furopean languages spoken in 
Africa (such as Arabic, Swahili, or Yoruba) might be offered along with, or in 
place of, European languages at the secondary level. The United States nei'ds 
persons able to speak African native languages and likewise certain Afro-American 
groups are interested in having such idioms taught. 

(». Supplementary materials utilized in the dassroom, as well as library rc'sources, 
should inducle numerous Negro-oriented Items (magazines, newspapers, books, 
phonograph records, films, et C('tera), in order to provide rross-rfiltural f‘xperientos 
for all pupils and to provide an atmosphere i(‘lcvant to the black pupil's heritage. 
Afro-American periodicals usc'cl in the school should cover the full range of 
opiniem, including, for example, I'honv magazine with its basically Negro middle 
class orientation, militantly separatist //berator magazine, and Mr. Muba/nmac/ 
5peciAs, an organ of the Nation of Mam. The issues which cannot be ignorc'd by a 
publication are often real issues which cannot be ign(*red by a school designed 
to be involved with the community and its concerns. 

7. Every cdfort should be made Uj acquaint pupils and visiting parents with the rich 
literature now available pertaining to Africa and Afro-Americans. Many techniques 
are useful, including a permanent display case near the main enlranc'o to the school, 
a paperback library operated by students or parents, a paperback bookstore, and 
an extensive use of supplementary soft-cover books as a pait of regular classwork. 
Books by black authors slioulcl 1 m» given special prominence, as in a display case 
where photographs c?f thc’ author can be placed next to the book being ex- 
hibited. 

8. Curric ula in the school shoulc^ possc>ss a Negro dimension wherever appropriate. 
In social science courses where the dc'velopment of the wc'siern United Stales is 
being discussed, attention should be given to the black piont'ers of the Southwest, 
to Negro goyernors, explorers and soldiers, and to more recent Afro-American de- 
velopments. Courses in Afro-American history should be offered in all schools at- 
tended by pupils of African ancestry and these courses should not limit their 
attention to United Slates English-speaking Negroes. 

9. Courses in literature should include readings m African ancJ Ann- American litera- 
ture (in translation, if necessary) and works by and about Nc?groes. 

10. Curricula in music and "music apprec alion" should give attention to all rlasse.s of 
Afro-American music, including folk-"blues", jazz, Afro- Brazilian, Afro-Cuban, 
Calypso, and other forms. In many schools, instruction in Afro-Amcrican musical 
forms might well replace or supplement the standard band and orchestra classes, in 
order to take advantage of one of the important assets brought to school by many 
Negro pupils 

11. The dance would appear to be an ar(.*a where many black young people can 
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readily contribule to the eririchment of a schoors program. While it would be a 
mistake to hold that all youth of Negro background are "good dancers/' it is none- 
theless true that black culture encourages the development of this skill. African 
and Affo-Amencan dance styles should be included in any dance curriculum, along 
with other forms of tlie art. 

12. Arts and crafts courses shr)uld acquaint all pupils with African and Afro-American 
art form*- and should provide a close lie-in with the various "Black Arts" move- 
ments developing in ghetto communilic's. 

13. Southern Negio cooking should be available as a part of the school's progran^s in 
home economics wherever sufncienl interest exists. 

14. Since' one ot lhe*pthnary objectives of educators should be the linking of the 
school with the local adult community, it follows that Afro-American adults and 
youth should be* involved m the life ot the school as rc'source people, supplemen- 
tary lc\achcrs, teacher's aides, and special occasion speaki'rs. 

Additionally, lot.ii adviscjrv conimill''es should be asked to help develop policy 
either fr>r a neighborhood school or tor a Negro-ori(*nted rultural eniichment pro- 
gram m a disiru l-wide or ioj;iona! school. No cU^ments oi African or Afro-American 
cnituir should be intrndiued into any school without the ictive particifoation of 
local black peofde in the development t)f Liu* pto}*ram 

15. Our Alro- Amerir n culluial heritage, whenever bioughf into ihi' -..hool, should be 
treated ns an integral and valuable part of our common legacy, and not as a bit 
f)f "exotica" to be used solely for the benefit of black pupils. 

10. In a school composed ot stuclA^ils from diverse cuUural backgrounds evtiiy effort 
shyild be made' to bung a little of cMch culture into (he school. A part of this 
effori might involve' me e*rporating eaeh major cthnif' celebratiori inio the schex)! 
routine Mt^e using e)n C hmese'-Ame'iie ans at Chinese New' Year, Me'xican-Amerirans 
during the Ciruo cli' Maye), Negioes during Negro History Week, (*l ce'le-'raj. 

1^. Sehool poistMinol should le'eeive spetial training in Afio-American culture and his- 
tory and she)uld have some backgiound in anfhiopole'gy and/or sorie)logy. It may 
well be iheit s< he)f)l personnel hirc’cl fe)r employment In ghetto-areea schools should 
have sevor.il weeks eif intent ave pre-service framing m cross-cultura! elynam’es not 
unlike that re'Ci'ived hy Peace Ctirps and VIST A Iramen's Such flaming should ac- 
tively mvetive persons freim flu' local eommunity to he served. 

IB. A schetf)! serving a gheteo neighborhood should bc'cemie e losely identified with the 
dspiraliems of the local , ommi.nify and should function, in so far as Is possible, 
within the' trame'W'ork of the lot al culture^. TItls max call lew much reorientation on 
the pail ot middle class school p^nsonnel, vvhethei of African or non -African an- 
cestry. It will also call for a rt'vam;. ng of the ciirocula so that couisi' content deals 
with the real vvorleJ perceive'd dd.»y by ghetto) ch.lclicm. For example, courses in 
United Slate's (lovemmenl should describe the meutner m which politieal action 
actually takes jjlaec anil not an ideili/ed vc'ision of w'lial might oe the cdsc^ in some 
non-existent utopia Pe'rhaps one approjiriale mannc'r In which to leach gover''- 
meintal concepts might 'nvolve training sec eiPciaiy-Ievol studemls as eo:.imunity or- 
gan i/ers OI commif^iitv service workers. 

19. School personnel who believe that i» is imponanl to examine pupils periodirally in 
order to provide data on "ability" . • fuluio counseling or "iraiilcmg" should wish 
to obtain accurate information by the use of tests which are relatively unbiased. It 
is (hfficult to ascertain the potential of dialect-speaking voulh by mpans ot standard 
English-language tests, nor can that of low'-income students be predictc^d on the 
basis of tests oriented towaid middle class paraphenalia or cemc('f)ts. On the othc^r 
hand, biast'd tests will sub.stantially predict the formal achievememt level of cul- 
turally diP*'-' nt or low-income pupils attending biased schools. Therefore, a change 
in tests wili accomplish little unless accompanied by changes m the school, which 
serve to realize and enhance the potential revealed by the new test. 

20. Maximum use should be made of techniques ’.vhich are designed »o enhance self- 
concept and involve the community In the iife of the .schcml, including the use of 
parent teaching aides, older pupils as tutors fb| younger pupils, and college stu- 
dents of minority backgre^und as para-prolessional counselors. 
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The above suggestions are basically designed to change the atmosphere of the 
school so as to provide greater motivation for all concerned, as well as to im- 
parl useful knowledge. In addition, many curricular and methodological innova- 
tions are available which are expected to improve learning for all students and 
these new programs should certainly be made available to Afro-American 
youngsters. It is to be suspected, however, that a school which is basically in- 
different or hostile toward the local black culture will not succeed in stimulating 
greater learning merely by the use of methodological innovations unaccom- 
panied by a change in the general orientation of the school. 

Attention should be given to African and Afro-American history and culture 
in all schools, regardless of ethnic composition. Anglo-American young people 
grow up in a ''never-never'' land of mythology as regards the Negro and it is 
crucial for our society's future that anti-Negro myths be exposed and eliminated. 
We must bear in mind that the "white problem in America," the tendency of 
Anglo-Americans for thre^e centuries to exploit and denigrate non-whiles, is 
probably still the major hurdle blocking the advancement of the black popula- 
tion. While youhg people', growing up in a e'ythic world of prejudice against 
Negroes and knowing nothing of black contributions, may well, as aclu'*s, frus- 
trate many of ll1^ goals of educational programs directly involving Afro-Ameri- 
c'ans. The mulli-culliiral nwlily of American life and hi*itory shmild he a pait of 
eve/y ^chool'^i cunic uliim. 

In many urban settings, it may be that the creation of "Community rducation 
Centers" in place of age-segregated secondary, continuation, and adult schools 
will contribute to the solution of a number of problems. Many urban centers 
lack sufficient facilities for "adult education," have essentially unsatisfactory 
"continuation schools" for their most difficult students, and experience serious 
discipline and motivation problems in the ordinary secondary sc hc)ols. 

For tfie above reasons, it is herein suggested that urban secondary schools be 
Iranstoimecl into multi-purpose "c'ciucational centers" for the total community 
which they serve, after ifie pattern of the junior ('ollegc.'. Jo eliminate the segre- 
gated "teenage" and "adult" schools, to add to the total educational resources 
of a c1)mmunily. and to improve school-community relations, the following 
specific changes in secondary schools are ■>uggesled: 

I.Opon up all*classes in tlio regular clay pri)graiTi to any student, rc'.^'.ircllcss of age, 
who might benefit trorn the class. 

2. Open up all evening "cuiult” classes to any student, regardless ot age, and develop 
evening program^ where none c!Xist. 

3. Combine the regular day and evening programs, along with new late «ift('rnuon 
and Saturday classes, info a continuous clay program. 

4. Provide a nursery and a pre-school so that mothers of small children may enroll 
for class(?s. 

5. Provide a social lounge and center, perhaps in a partially used basement area, to 
be decoratrd by the students and kept open until 10:00 p.rn. 

6. I^rovide areas, if space is available, for sewing centers, et cetera, for adults as well 
as youth. 

7. Utilize teenage students as much as possible in working with the nursery, pre- 
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school, and other projects, so as to provide opportunities for the development of 
scif-ronfidencc and other desirable qualities. 

8. Abolish all age-grading systems, so that each class consists of students capable of 
doing the work regardless of age. 

9. Allow older teenagers to cairy a partial load and still remain involved In the 
school's program. 

10. Encourage work-experience programs. 

11 Encourage the teachers, parents, adult and 'regular" students to elect an advisory 
hoard to develop school policy, innovations, and enrichment experiences. • 

12. Alter the curriculum anci orientation ot the school so as to make it fully relevant 
to the language, rtilture, and desires of the community served. 

13. Conduct a .senes of intensive corrmunity-teacher workshops to develop a full 
awareness of the contributions which both groups can make, and of the character 
and social dynamics of th.e local community. 

Accompanying tho opening up of classes to all and their extension into the 
evening hours ancJ to wc^ekends* should also be the following: 

1. The development of an adequate bookstore in each school, rnaking available a sig- 
nificant proportion ol current educational paperbound bo{>ks and periodicals. 

2. Alk)wing insiriiftors to offer at least one seminar-type (ourse eacli*sernesler, perhaps 
on a topic of their cliouc*, but* with the* approval ot lln.*ir faculty colleagues and 
ba>#cJ upon commiinil> relevance. 

3 Allowing insiriulois to establish their own class sch»dules, using*the exiencied clay 
pericxJ and Saturday it so desired, subject primarily to the approval of their faculty 
colleague's. 

4. Encouraging faculty to keep abreast ol now know'ledge in their fields by providing 
.scholarships which w'ould enable teachers to take acid'lumal Mibjcrl-maller courst: 
work or pursue roscarch-lilerature l(••vicw interests during the non-leaching months. 

In summary, it seems a shame indeecJ that in many urban areas wficire non- 
S( holastics are in obvious need of the opportunity for additional secondary-level 
schooling, that tho only scfiools in Iheir areas or neighborhoods capable of meet- 
ing these needs arbitrarily restrict themselves to certain kinds of potential stu- 
dents or segregate by age-groups a d thereby diminish the educational oppor- 
tunities of all concerned. 

The physical facilities and most of the personnel needed for community ecUi- 
calion centers arc already available. All that is needed now is a willingpess to 
experiment and innovate. 



Black Is Not a 
Color of the Skin, 

It Is a State of Mind 

Ellen Holly 


Black is not a color of the skin or a bangle. It is a stale of mind. The time 
has come for so\Tieone to make this very clear as The T/n)e*.s' ''Drama Section" 
makes its contribution to the pernicious idea that ihe only kind^of Negro actor 
that should be hired is one whose skin is black and whose features are 100 
percent African, and that any other choice represents a compromise, "cop-out," 
or tokenism on the part of those doing the hiring. 

In his article about the new TV season, "W^ill the Blacks Say, 'Too Little, Too 
Late7" Robert Dallos supports the view with a quote from Variety as follows: 

A touch of black lias corncj to ' Poyton Place," l)ut upon close examination the hue turns 
out to be a magic color designed not to offend the most sensitive white eye. The new 
hue is cast by Percy Rodriguez, a dark actor with definilelv un-African features. 


Obscuring the Issue 

He has* the facial structure that makes him look like a white man in blackface. . . . 
The result is that ABC has injected a Negro into the cast of "Peyton Place" without in- 
tegrating the show. White viewers can identify with any number of the different levels 
of white society portrayed on the show, but the Negro watchers arc going to find it hard. 

For Variety to write this in the first place and The Times to reprint it in the 
second place is appalling because it permits two white writers with pseudo- 
liberal concerns to further obscure, rather than illuminate, ar. issue that they 
do not understand — namely, what "black" is about. 

Let's examine the quote and all its ugly implications, but first let's look at a 


From The New York Times, September 15, 1968. © 1968 by the New York Times Company, 
Reprinted by permission. Miss Holla's article appeared originally as "How Black Do You 
Have To Be^' 
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basic reality: while the African Negro has had the good fortune to exist in 
circumstances that have allowed him to retain his purity, the American Negro 
has become so diluted and bastardized — after wholesale miscegenation during 
slavery times and partial assimilation into a predominantly white society in 
the generations that followed — that an American Negro of 100 percent African 
appearance is rare. 

It is conservatively estimated that more than three-fourths of the Negroes in 
the United States ha*/c one or more white ancestors, and their appearance 
reflects that fact. 


P die fitly Absurd 

Percy Rodriguez is an American Negro actor functioning in America. To criticize 
him foi looking like an American Negro (i.e., having an appearance that 
reflects racial mixt'/re) rather than an African Negro ^whose appearance 
icflects racial purity) is patently absurd. 

If African criteria are to be Jhe yardstick by which Amefican blacks are 
hired, Jew Americans will qualify, and we must consider importing actors 
from Uganda. Diana Sands, Karle Hyman, Gloria Fostci, Billie ^llen, Bill Gunn 
and lames Earl Jones are all much too light-skinned. 

Cicely Tyson is sufficiently dark but her facial structure is airno.st identical 
to Gene Tierney's so she fail.s as well. So do Ruby Dee, Barbara Ann Feer, 
hna Hartman and Gail Fisher. 

Sidney Poitier, Al Freeman, Jr., Moses Gunn and Clarence Williams 111 arc also 
too sharp-featured. Never mind the fact that they are some of the most 
brilliant actors in this cor' try. Lena Horne, Barbara McNair, Dionne Warwick, 
Diahann Carroll and Leslie Uggams will not .serve either, and Harry Belafonle 
lf)oks like Tab Hunter with a tan and an Afro wig. 


State of Mind 

Then you have the i,ase of people like Hilda Simm.s, Osceola Archer, Jane 
White, Harold Scott, Janice Kingslow, lsaoelI‘=» Coj.>lev and myself, who find it 
virtually impossible to find work breause we arc considered to lack both the 
proper color sfid features. 

That we are ail able and gifted is of no impcKlance, That we have each 
spent over a dozen years learning our craft is considered immaterial. We are 
told that we are not black enough, that we look too white. But we are black. 
It is enough u.s, why isn't it enough for you? 

Black is not a color of the skin, it is a state of mind. 

However white I might appear to some myopic v-s'hite writer, I am black 
because my experience has been t black experience. From the time I firs* went 
to school, got called the usual ugly names anij learned the brutal realities of 
being an outsider, no day has been without its traumas — jobs I could not qualify 
for because I v'as black, apartments I could not rent, opportunities I was denied. 
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In Maryland I was thrown out of a diner and told to ''get your black . . . 
around back and eat with the dogs." In St. Louis a waitress asked my race and, 
when told, said, "Oh. you're a nigger," and charged me $2 for a glass of 
orange juice. 

In New Orleans I was forcibly prevented from performing with a modern 
dance company because I was black and the rest of the company was white and 
it was against the law for a black to appear on the same stage as a white. The 
list is endless. 

Whatever individual color we happen to he, all of us who are Negro have 
been black enough to qualify for all the kicks in the head this country has had 
to offer, just as Percy Rodriguez with his "un-African" features was only 
recently considered quite black enough to be viciously discriminated against 
when he was making the movie "The Heart Is a lonely Hunter" in the Deep 
South. 

Now that there has been an about face and a few bouquets are in the offing, 
like a plum pa'-t on a TV show, how ironic that suddenly some of us arc not 
black enough to qualify. 

It is officious of a white waiter to assume that Negro viewers are going to 
have a hard time reflating to Percy Rodriguez. Why on earth would we? Among 
ourselves as a race, we're used to being every color of tlje rainbow and 
relating to each other without strain. 

Running the Gamut 

In my own family we run the gamut from an aunt who's a blue-eyed blonde 
to a brace of uncles who are "black as the ar e of spades." 

We all consider ourselves hlar k and feel that we're all trapped in the system 
to sink or swim together, and the only time we become aware of color grada- 
tions is when w^e are forced to deal with "while" society and its psychotic 
orientation in the mailer. "Magic hues," indeed. 

Is everyoni' who hires Percy Rodrigue/, to be accused of tokenism? If so, 
where ‘is this fine actc»r to w'ork? Does it ever occur to anyone that he might 
have been hired on the basis oi ability? 

In half the Broadway play.; I've been in, the odious moment has always 
arisen when the white management has come back all swnaly-palmed and 
apologetic to ask me to gel out my paint pots and "darken down" because, 
although they hired me for having given the best reading, their motives are 
being misconstrued and they're being accused on all sides of "tokenism." 

"Whitelislcd" 

Are managements to be blackmailed into making a "Whitelist," i.e., a list of 
Negro actors who are to be considered, in spile of prodigious gifts and skills 
and decades of experience, too "white" to be employed? 
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There is a depressing tendency on the part of entirely loo many people — 
blcuk militants and white 'liberal" writers in particular — to per\'ert the con- 
cept of "blackness" into something as restrictive and exclusive as a country 
club to which you can belong only if your skin is black, your features generous, 
your hair worn Afro, your neck ringed with a jangling assortment of bones and 
trinkets, and your behavior lailoied to follow certain rigid rules. 

I believe with all my heart that black is beautiful, but let's not so restrict 
our interpretation of^what black means that virtually everybody but a chosen 
few gets elbowed out of the race. 

All my life I've identified as a black woman and I deeply resent an increas- 
ingly hysterical state of affaiis which makes that more and more difficult for 
anyone who does not fit a certain stereotype to do 


"A Great Day" 

It will be a great day when a Negro (.an look any kind of way God happened 

to make him and behave any way he pleases w'ithout losing Jiis franchise on 

^ * 

the r'ght to identify and lelate to himself as black and demand of others that 
they respond to him as such. Then and only then will the Negro be free. 

As far as behavioi is concerned, we do not accuse the Kenncnlys of turning 
their backs on their Irish h(*ritage because thev don't wear green clothe^i. 
brandish shill^^laghs, helicn'c in Ictirechauns and pepper their c()nveisatic')n with 
begorrahs. Yet any Negro who shines his shoes, wears a business suit, has a 
decent education or makes good^money is accused of turning his back on his 
heritage and metamorphosing into a whi'e man. What a hideous mistake to 
regard these things as inliinsirnlly "white!" 

The Negro who choosers to Mve his life as a negtitive response to wniteness — 
who says of every move he makers, "What's Whitey going to do^ Get an 
c»ducal!on? Then I'm going to slay iumb. Wear blue? Then I'm going to wear 
vellow. Jump up? Then I'm going to jump down' — is hardly fiee but, on the 
contrary, shackles himself into the most oppressive kind of slavery. 

Jiesides, how absuid to devote one's lifetime to the utter boredom 
"Whitey-watching" that such a stance entails. 


Where It's Mt 

0 

Does no one undcrst.ind freedom really me.ins? 

In the name of black ''freedom, ' a handful of black militants, enthusiastically 
aided and abe*'ed by white "liberal" writers, have moved in like the Gestapo 
and slaked oii. .> territory called Whore It's At, Man that so narrowly limits 
blackness that it ran fit on the head of a pin. 

The clever and the watchful, however, will see the same old ugly enslaving 
forces at work as American racial progress limits itself to the exchange of 
one stereotype for another. Uncle Tom is bein^ replaced by the angry, young 
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black skinned male from the ghetto, and if — like me — you happen, instead, to 
be an angry, thirtyish, beige-skinned female from the suburbs, your life is 
judged as somehow unaulhentic and unreal. 

The truth of the matter is that there is no one place where it's at. There are 
22 million different, highly individual Negroes in this country and, therefore, 22 
million different places Where It's At, Man, and it is a cynical comment on 
themalure and quality of human life to assume that any single one is somehow 
more valid than the next. 


Internecine Warfare 

The white press has played a historic role in fostering internecine warfare 
among Negroes. From lime immemorial it has taught the rural Negro to be 
suspicious of the urban Negro, the Northern Negro to be suspicious of the 
Southern Negro, the dark Negro to be suspicious of the light Negro, the 
illiterate Negro to be suspicious of the educated Negro, the rich Negro to be 
suspicious of th^ poor Negro, and vice versa.^ 

It is a part of the pattern that a new category crops up as the blunt-featured 
Negro is alerted to be on guard against the sharp-featured Negro (Percy 
Rodriguez). 

In my more paranoid moments I suspect a plot because I think that the 
white man knows that if we ever stopped tearing each other to pieces, as we 
have been .so beautifully computer-programmed to do, and joined together 
against the real enemy, he'd be in for a bad time of it. 


A Kind of Bravery 

"Black" is not a color of the skin. It is a unique experience shared by Negro 
Americans, however varied they may be, that sets them apart from any other 
group and results in a certain kind of p.sychological adjustment that no other 
group has to make — namely, the adjustment of learning how to survive, and 
perhaps even to flourish, in an atmosphere that is almost totally hostile, t 

It involves, among many other things, a certain peculiar kind of bravery, a 
certain kind of "soul" and an occasional vague nostalgia for the brilliant land- 
scape of a lost homeland that can't be returned to because one is separated 
by lime rather than distance and one can't turn back the clock. 

I don't mean to seem superior and make a mystique of being black, but I 
do mean to suggest that it is, at once, something infinitely more subtle and 
profound than the color of one's skin or the shape of one's nose or the bangle 
one wears around his neck. 

To those who move to nullify the identify of some of us with the accusa- 
tion that we don't look black, all t can say in reply is that we are black. It's 
enough for us. Why isn't it enough for you? 



On Misunderstanding 
Black Militancy 

Faith Berry 


I think I may always associate ^tartin Luther King's "I Have A Dream" speech 
wilh dlrertain incident that related to it the day of the March^on Washington, 
August 28, 'l%3. 

Unable to get off from work to attend the jVlarch, I watched parts of it via 
television in Manhattan from the office of Ihc New Yorker magazine whe''e 
I was then employed. At the end of Dr. King's speech, one staff member, a 
young Jewish woman in her late twenties, obviously moved by the oration, 
went about the hallwnv of one of the floors, raving that the speech was the 
most marvelous she had ever heard in her life. When she said it to me, I added 
that indeed it was a stirring deUaralion. Then, in what I recall now as d somber 
tone, I said: "1 wish Du Bois could have been there; this day was his dream. If 
he could have lived one more day > hear. . 

"Du Bois," she spok* up. "who's that?" Taken aback, I answered as briefly 
as possible who Du Bois was, what he had done; that he had died in Ghana 
the eve of the March. Roy Wilkins, I told her, had paid him tribute durjng hi; 
speech at the March; likewise an obiluaw was in that morning's New York 
Times. Looking at me*in a manner that seemed to say if this man Du Bois were 
important enough she would have . ' ' rd about him, the sul^c*ct didn't seem 
to interest hot She happened to be a book reviewer, a product, I later learned, 
of Bryn Mawr and Harvard. 

It occurred to me then that many well-meaning white people throughout the 
nation would pass through the day ot the March la^'king the sense of history to 
bring to bear the events; and that Dr. King's speech, for all its ringing 
tones, would actually bring nothing more than a l-have-a-dream .sen.se of 
empathy and emotion to those who had little or no knowlerjge of other black 


From The Crisis, Junc-july 1*^70, pp. 219-22't. RepnntetS by permission of the author and 
The Crisis. Copyright €> 1970 Faith Berry. 
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leaders who had anledaled him or of the issues that made the '"March for 
Jobs and Freedom" necessary. 


In these years since the laic Dr. King's speech, many of those same people 
have wondered what happened to interrupt the racial rapporl seemingly 
apparent back in 1%3. Why, they wonder, are so many black people now so 
"militant" when so many then appeared so peaceful. < 

Though calm compared to now, 1%3 was not really a placid year. Demonstra- 
tions look place in over 800 cities and towns, climaxed by the March on 
Washington. The demonstrations that year in Birmingham were met by white 
violence and frequent bombings of black properly, including a church where 
ft)ur little girls were killed. Medgar Lvers was shot to death by an ambusher 
in Jackson, Missis’^ippi. Furthermore, the year 1%4 was not without less pain: 
the bodies of Ihree COlO workers were found beneath a dam in Philadelphia, 
Mississippi; the search for them turned up the mutilated torsos of two black 
male Alcorn A M students floating in the Mississippi River; the shooting of 
a black teenager by a white off-duty police lieutenant set off a Harlem civil 
disorder lasting <Five days. Then in 1%5 came the death of Makolm X; within 
weeks a March fiom Solma-to-Montgomery, to secure voter registration, was 
disrut)led before its end by Alabama slate troopers using tear gas, cattle prods, 
dogs and whips. The year 'l%() brought the Mississippi March Against Fear in 
which James Meredith was shot, and Stokely Carmichael issued the call for 
"Black Power." 

It was only part of the decade that signaled in a new militancy— South, 
North, East and West. In comparison to what flared up in ghettos of many 
cities throughout the nation, the earlier years may fiave seemed peaceful. But 
had so much happened so fast that many were tr>'ing to forget how many 
lynchings, how many gunshots, how many boml)ings, how much discrimination 
make people slop being "peaceful"^ 

I have thought upon hearing the question "what happened?” that not only 
does present racial polarity stem in part from a misunderstanding of bh?ck 
militancy and the issues, but likewise from a lack of,, knowledge of Afro- 
American history. It has taken more than the evcntis of the H^bO's to make 
black militancy ‘evieJent. The fact that it only now seems obvious is perhaps 
because very often it has been buried in both a myth and a cbnsplidcy — ihe 
myth of the cJocile darky and the conspiracy of those perpetuating it. At the 
same time, it has also buried itself — partly in fear, partly in patience. And 
for all such reasons, it has also been buried in history. 

Being a black reader more tlian glad that many long overdue books on 
Afro-American life and history are now easily available — since for so long 
seeking and finding them outside a special library collection was like trying 
to dig for archaeological objects — I am also one who believes that this current 
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black book rush might have done more towards creating racial understanding 
had one-half the books been in print long before the late 1%0s. (To say the 
least, the recent unrest among black students would have been abated if not 
avoided.) 

But except for a lew lone hislorians and outspoken leaders, this is a nation 
which has hushed up the story of slave revolls, silenced or ignored black 
spokesmen considered too radical, and deleted the black experit.ice almost 
entirely from the ccjfitext of American history. Additionally, many important 
early works by Afro-Americans have been allowed to go out of print. It was 
thus not seen necessary by many publishers that such a mass of material be 
rushed into print until it could no longer be held back. 

In such an atmosphere, when inne” city rebellions — better known as ''riots" — 
occurred in the mid-1%0s, many wore the confused who believed such in- 
cidents to be the first insurroctionarv' acts by blacks in the United States; and 
when Malcolm X first appeared, he was thought by some of the •'ame people — 
including some blacks — to be the first such "militant" to express racial beliefs 
in quite the same rhetoric. Rarely if ever had they heard the niftnes Nat Turner, 
[^enma 4 k Vesey, Gabriel Prosser, Robert Alexander Young, David Walker or 
Henry Highland Garnet — to cite only a few. And never, until perhaps recently, 
wer(» lines such as part of the following popin hv Claude? McKay suggested 
reading in an American liteiature course: 

Think you I am not fiemd and savage loo^ 

Think you I could not arm me with a gun 

And shoot down ten ol you for c^very^me of my black brothc'rs murefereej, burn* by you? 


As I soon learned, unfamiliarity with .Afro-Ameri« an thought and history has 
also included people from Harvard unfamiliar with the writing and work of 
W.t’.B. Du Bois — a Harvard Ph.D . and without ,\ doubt one of the most 
militant black men who over lived. During his lifetime spanning nearly a 
century . . . hardly an issue pertaining to civil rights, civil liberties, or the life 
of4ralack people, was left untouched by his voice or pen. Whether it w;js* about 
the black family, the hlack man and unions, Miral life, city life, the Negro in the 
North, the Negro in the South disen’ranchisement, education, employment, the 
Negro church, black people and the arts, black pride, Afro Anaerican history, a 
search for the* African past, Pan-Africanism, socialism, the issue of world peace, 
or his long association with the NAACP and The Crisis he was always writing, 
lecturing and organizing; and hardly a problem exists today that he did not 
challenge or fomsee. That he died at 95 and throughout his life was not 
sufficiently understood by the power structure because he was consieJered toc^ 
militant is testimony to why many younger black Americdns might now appear 
even more revolutionary than he did while he lived. 

But as black militancy— however one cares Ici define it— is not new, neither 
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are so-called ''riots" new. Though some interpreters deludingly prefer to think 
of these recent events not as acts of black defiance against the system, but 
rather as violent black-white street confrontations — similar to racial clashes of 
earlier years — they are much less racial feuds than they are acts of black revolt. 
When slaves set fires to plantations (and they did) they acted not only out of 
enmity towards a white slave master, but against the inequities of the slave 
system. Accordingly, when urban blacks set fires it w'as against oppression and 
exploitation in tlie ghetto. 

In such a mood, many American blacks — both young and not so young — 
have come to express dismay not only with the methods and ideas espoused 
by the NAACP and the Urban League, but also to advocate all-black organiza- 
tions. This concept actually is not so new cither. As only one example, at the 
turn of the century, Monroe Trotter — fiery editor of the Boston-based Guardian, 
and one of twenty-nine organizers of the 1905 Niagara Movement — objected to 
integrated conferences forming the NAACP. "I don't trust white folk," he said. 
Although he was an active, though highly c.ritical member of the NAACP until 
1913, he preferred to continue the spirit of th<» Niagara Movement through the 
National Equal Rights League, an (exclusively black organization he formed 
shortly after the* original Niagara Movement conference. 

sSimilarly, little that is currently being said about black liberafKin or resistance 
to oppression has not beem said by other black people in this country in 
previous times. But few have made history for it, and not often has it been 
told. David Walker, an escaped slave who went to Boston and there became 
agent for the black abolitionist publication Freedom's lournal, wrote in 
1829 Walker's Appeal in four Articles: Together With a Pieamhle to the 
Coloured Citi7ens of the World, But in Particular and Very t sped ally, to those 
of the United States of America. It was later published as a pamphlet. "If you 
commence," he wrote, "make sure* work — do not Iritle, for they will not trifle 
with you — they want us for their slaves, and think nothing of murdei'ing us in 
order to subject us to that wretched condition — therefore, if there is an attempt 
made by us, kill, or be killed. . . ." 

In 11^43, at the Negro Convention hold in Buffalo, Henry Highland Game'*, a 
black abolitionist minister, told his listeners in a messag? called "An Address 
to the Slaves of The United Stijtes:" 

9 

You should . . . use the same manner of resistance as would have b?cn just in our 
ancestors when the bloocJy fool-prints of the first remorseless soul ttiic^f was placed upon 
tlie shores of our fatherland. ... let your niotk^ ho resistance! re.s/.srance. Resistance! 
No oppressed people have ever secured their liberty without resistance. 

If for making such statements in 20th Century America Rap Brown is arre.sted 
for "inciting to riot ' (and later listed as one of the FBI's "most wanted men") 
and other black men have fled into exile or been assassinated, it takes little 
imagination to guess what 19th Century black "militants" making such speeches 
or writing slave narratives went through in their day. Many fled the country 
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or were killed. (When in 1830 David Walker was caught in Richmond, Virginia, 
distributing his pamphlet, he was arrested and never seen alive again.) 


But history repeats itself in such a way that some black spokesmen once 
considered too radical to be heeded or too incendiary to be heard, soon 
turn up looking like moderates. The list of those in this categor\ is as long 
as this page. It doesjiol include Booker r. Washington who was always more 
than moderate to begin with. It does include many of those some of us now call 
"'Uncle Toms," because while disagreeing with their ideas and strategy, we 
fail to take into consideration what they have endured and contributed on 
behalf of the civil rights struggle. 

There are also those militant voices so far ahead of their time that, not 
many, black or white, have the ability to hear them. Finally, they can no longer 
be heard for being lost in the multitude. When in 1%2 i^jb^rt Williams in 
N'egfoes with Guns was using the term Afro-American- -a term at the time 
few people were using — writing ^hat "The Afro-American militant is a "militant' 
because he defends himself, his family and his dignity:" and advocating that 
"as a tactic, we use and approve non-violent resistance" few appeared to 
li.slen. Many — including almost all his constituen's in the NAACP — thought he 
was wayoul. His advocacy of answering "violence with violence" met with 
official NAACP disapproval. (An NAACP pamphlet published in 1959, The 
Sini;le Issue in the Robert Williams Case, sums up the Association position.) 
But hardly a day now goes by when we don't hear some of the same pro- 
nouncements Williams made in his book less than a decade ago. The Biack 
Panther Party did not rise :■ an Oakland ghetto and spread to cities throughout 
the country because Williams wrote a book. Now t)ack in the U. S. after nine 
years in exile, he is only one amonr many voices. 

The belief that if revolutionaries are silenced o< elimhiated the ideas they 
exhort will die, is one of the fallacies of human history — especially of Afro- 
American history. In spite of all those who sought to deny him while he lived. 
no*greater hero, dead or alive, now exists ft)r the majority of young blacks than 
Malcolm X. Many hcjwever, preferring not to stress that his attitude toward 
whites underwent a profound chang*^ after his trip to Mecca, remember him as 
representing the symbol first of a man .vho dared— -who told us^not to challenge 
the white maft's conscience, but to put his life on the line. 

Although many whites cringed when he spoke and many blacks insisted he 
represented only a small minority, his now-famous 1964 "Ballot or the Bullet" 
speech stressed three concepts which now seem more than acceptable to many 
who would not have thought of listening six years ago: black political power, 
community control, and black business enterprise. "The biack man," he said: 

should control the politics and politicians in his own (omniunity. ... We should own 
and operate and control the economy of our own co^lmunily. . . . Our people not only 
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hdvo lo bo re-ediicalod to the importance of supporting black business but the black 
man himself has to be made aware of the importance of going into business. 

This was revolutionary advocacy until ghettos began to burn down. Now such 
thoughts would even bring agreement from Richard Nixon. 

Because it has taken us so long lo come such a short distance, the demands 
of Ijiack people by some standards now seem unreasonable. From many sides 
we hear repeated the belief that we live in a democratic system with no need 
for an escalation of black rhetoric and assertiveness. We are reminded of all 
the "gains" made, all the black officials recen ly cIccK'd. For those who need 
to be reminded, many of the gains would have not been made without some 
of the rheloric and assertiveness many describe as undesirable. The 1965 Voting 
Rights Act — the most sweeping voting rigfits bill passed in 90 years, and the 
first to provide direct Federal action to enable blacks to regi.sler and vole — 
would not have been gained without the March from Selma to Monlgomcry. 

It has been this way longer than some would like to agree. The threat of a 
march on Washington in |uno, 1941, by A. Philip Randolph and olher black 
leaders, caused President Franklin 1). Roosevcii by Fxemlive Order lo establish 
the Commiltcie on Fair Employment Pracliccs (later killed in 1946 through an 
appropriation bill rider and not until 1964 wa< made part of a livil rights acl). 
Roosevelt, however, recommended no civil rights legislation duffng his Admin- 
istration and non(? was enacted by Congress. 

Kelatcdly, it would be false to assume that the 1964 Civil Rights Acl — the 
most all-encompassing civil rights I'jgislation then passed since Reconslriiclior^ — 
would have come without the far-reaching clernonstralions and evenis of 196.1 
and 1964. 

Keeping the pressure on — "being militant," if that i.s what it has to be called 
-"is the only way most black people throughout the country have discovered 
brings any results. Oul of disbelief action would result otherwise arose the 
slogan from many ghetto youths: "Fo bring America around we gotta l)urn it 
down." The apprehension took on credibility more and more in every sector; 
and the pressure is still on. 


For those who would forget we now have a conservative in the White House 
there are many ways for black people lo be constantly reminded Not only 
has the present Executive leader exerted most of his efforts toward courting 
the white South and tfie "Silent Majority" (besides widening the war in Indo- 
china); he has also tried unsuccessfully to dilute the 1965 Voting Rights Act, 
substituting it with a new Nixon version of proposed amendments. Finally, on 
June 17, after six months of continuing debate, Congress completed action to 
extend the Voting Rights Acl to 1975, with Richard Nixon agreeing to sign the 
bill June 22. According lo the Metropolitan Applied Research Center and the 
Southern Regional Council, an estimated 1,500 black elected officials now hold 
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office ”52 of them black mayors, 26 of whom are in the South; obviously, too 
many in number for the present Administration. 

But blacks are continually told to "work within the system." For those who 
also forget that this is what has usually been tried, the records c^f the NAACP 
and Legal Defense Fund are ample proc)f. All those advocates, though, who 
still believe in the justice ot the ccjurt system can only be said to have a high 
degree of idealism one less shared by many than In previous /ears, and 
certainly not so by the Black Panthers. Corre^ponding to the latter view, Yale 
University President Kingman Brewster, )r., on April 2J announced that: 

I am appalk'd and ashamed that Ihings should have comc' to such pass in this country 
that I am skt*plical of the ability of black revolutionaries to athic’ve a fair trial anywhere' 
i-. the? United States. 

If the Executive and lucJicial branches have not always actecJ as effectively 
as possible to protect civil rights of black citizens, so might the same be said 
of the Legislative Branch. Although nine black members piesently occupy 
seats in the House, and one is in the Senate, almost without exception, all the 
powerful commilU'os of both hmisi's of flongiess are chaired by southerners, 
this is •the legislative body vested with power by .Article I, Section I of the 
Constitution — a Constitution which, when it was written, provided not one 
proposal for the civil rights of black people. It is ihis legislative body which 
could never succeed in bringing any anti-lynching legislation to the Senate 
fi(;or, although this same issue in the House has a slightly more favorable 
record in c'omparison. (Anti-lynchmg bills wore passed by Ihe House at least 
twice’* — the Dyer bill, lanuary 27, 1922, by a vote cjf 230 119, and the Gavagan 
bill, April 13, 1937, by a v()»e of 277-1.20.) Ihe Senate, however, from 1938 — 
when the fir^t effort was made to vc^te cloture on a c ivil rights measure — until 
I9f)4, was unable to shut off southern filibusters on any of eleven civil rights 
measures. The year 1964 thus marked the fiisl time cloture was successfully 
invoked to close off long debate (usually by ‘•C’ulherner*') on civil rights legisla- 
tion. Cloture was likewise necessary and aiccc'ssful lor the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, the Voting Rights Act of 1965, and Open Housing in 19()a, even Uiough 
the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960 were passed despite filibusters. 

Outside the White House, the courts and Congre*..‘», blac k people Iradilionally 
have not had much sympathy from tr. • fBI, the director of which since 1924 
has been J. &dgar Hoover. In addition to making many hostile and unfair 
racial remarks over the yeais, one of his more recc'ni was his public reference 
to Martin Luther King, jr., as a "notorious liar." Moreover, although the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disord(?rs found the underlying causes of urban 
unrest to be white racism, poverty, inferior housing, unemployment and poor 
housing, the Hoover contention was "the riots and disturbances have been 
characterized by spontaneous outlmrsts of mob violence by young hood- 
lums. . . /' 

If many blacks in the streets of the nation cannot cite the fads as to exactly 
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why the system doesn't w'ork, the results can nevertheless be felt. If we have 
any feeling at all, we all can feel them. Black "militancy" is thus acting accord- 
ingly. It docs not only mean wearing an Afro, a dashiki, giving a black power 
arm salute, or killing a cop. It says in effect, take the pressure off us, and put 
it where it belongs. It means, finally, bringing a way of life to bear and suffering 
any consequences necessary — none of which, as we have all discovered, could 
be any worse than all the struggle that has gone before. 



2 THE 

PUERTO RICAN 
HERITAGE 


The island of I’ucrto Rico, as a self-governing commonwealrti in union with 
the U. S./ is still run largely by Uncle Sam' — and, most Puerto Ricans would 
add, for Uncle Sam. As they have immigrated to the U. S. — especially to New 
York — Puerto Ricans differ in one major respect from most other minority 
groups who preceded them: they come as American citizens. Despite this 
advantage, however, the pattern response to earlier waves of immigration 
has been repeated: they come as strangers, they are not accepted, they face 
barriers of color, custom, h. bits, langu.ige, «ind in many cases the great adjust- 
ment required to change from rural to urban life and from a warm humid 
climate to one having four seasons. 

Cultural awareness of this unique group of transplanted Americans of second 
class citizenship has been promoted by Oscar Lewis' well-known vivid, scholarly 
picture of the movement Irom Puerto Rico to the mainland, La Vida (the lifeK 
In rfhe background essay reprinted here*, Lewis finds that many Puerto "Ricans 
now cling "to their native language and cuslo.n; and to their dream of returning 
to Puerto Rico." What happened to "the American dream" of the school as a 
ladder of vertical mobility in an opei. society? * 

In her stud’^ Spanish Harlem (referring to the New York City neighborhood 
to which Puerto Ricans frequently migrate), Patricia Cayo Sexton analyzes the 
unique characteristics of the Puerto Rican's culture, with interesting observations 
on the Puerto Rican's uneasy coexistence with neaiby blacks and Italians. She 
underscores the point that, while many Anglos unfortunately lump Puerto 
Ricans and blacks together because they may resemble one another super- 
ficially and because they live adjacent to and among one another in many 

*Thc U.S. obtained the island from Spain in 1R98, and \ lS. citizenship was granted in 1917. 
Since 1948, Puerto Ricans liavo elected their own governor. 
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eastern ghetto neighborhoods, both Puerto Ricans and blacks view themselves as 
very distinct. This lesson holds great import for teachers, and the following 
Part of our book attempts to provide a basis for recognizing and appreciating 
the unique cultural heritage of Americans of Puerto Rican descent. 

The Puerto Rican's distinctiveness is well-documented in a research resume 
by Bram, 'The Lower Status Puerto Rican Family," which analyzes the life- 
style of toeJay's U. S. urban Puerto Rican, in comparison with that of his former 
homeland. In effect, Bram finds that the Puerto Rican his traded an unstable 
and insecure poor, rural existence on the island for an unstable and insecure 
urban ghetto existence on the mainland. 

Turning next to "The Puerto Rican Child in the American School," by 
Cordasco, who has served as educational consultant to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, we find, not surprisingly, that school achievement is low, with 
Puerto Rican children caught in a web of deprivation, poor housing, and high 
unemployment. Cordasco reviews the two major educational problems he 
identifies in this web: 1) how to teach English effectively as a second language 
to Puerto Ricans, and 2) how to promote biller adjustment between Puerto 
Rican parents and children, on the one hand, and the community, on the 
other hand. In ^m, Cordasco makes an eloquent plea for what has come to be 
called bilingual education. 

This Part concludes w'ilh a repoit titled 'The l osers" by Margolis. Prepared 
to serve as a common starting place for those attending a 1%8 national con- 
ference on "Meeting the Special Educational Needs of Urban Puerto Rican 
Youth," the report was designed to raise questions, not to answer them, and 
to provoke discussion between Puerto Rican community leaders and those 
responsible for educational policy making. We believe it is equally provocative 
in raising questions for teachers to ponder. One of iis most hard hilling points 
is that the Puerto Ric’an community must have the opportunity to shaie in 
deciding which approaches are most effective in working with their own 
children. This presupposes cffoctivo organizations which authentically represent 
Puerto Ricans and are capable of influencing the educational establishment. 

Like? most of the other documents in this volume, the Margolis piece, is 
careful to point out that all minority groups are both likr and unlike one 
another. He notes that black ond Puerto Rican school children endure many 
of the same iniquities and that much of the literature on minority problems 
assumes that solving the problems of the black child will at the same time 
solve those of the Puerto Rican child. In many aicas of education this is true 
but Margolis also stresses that Puerto Rican children face unique educational 
problems which demand unique solutions. He identifies many of these problems, 
ranging from language deficiencies and cultural mores, to the virtual absence 
of Puerto Rican teachers in public school systems. 

Complicated bv rapid population growth and shifting locales, partly ob.scured 
by lack of hard data, the picture which emerges from these articles is a grim 
one — mitigated somewhat by the new developing roles of parents and private 
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agencies. One might also mention the emergence of the Young Lords Party, a 
loose confederation of Puerto Rican youth in urban centers who are active 
and articulate in dramatizing and alleviating Puerto Rican community issues 
and problems. 

But for the 400,000 Puerto Rican children In public schools today who are 
"the losers,'' the pace of change is still woefully Inadequate. The magnitude 
of the challenge is such that radical change in public schools and oi.ier public 
agencies will be requtrod. Teachers' awareness of the characlerislics of Puerto 
Rican culture Is one important step. This, in turn, will have to be followed by a 
inajor moral commitment on the part of all Americans to provide every child, 
regardless of race or origins, with the opportunity to fulfill his potential. 

Until America makes this commitrr.ent fully, all of us will be "the Icjsers." 
With pride in the Puerto Rican's heritage and an informed dedication to his 
education, wc have an opportunity to make a// of our children the winners. 




from A Study of 
Slum Culture: 

Backgrounds for La Vida 

• 

Oscar Lewis 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS IN NFW YORK 

Although the majority of our sample families had lost track of relatives who 
had gone to New York, when our informants were planning to migrate, they 
usually managed somehow to get into contact with at least one relative there. 
Upon arrival, the first thing most.Puerto Ricans did was look up a kinsman. 
Some 48 percent of our New York and Puerto Rican families were related by 
sibling ties; two-thirds of ♦he .New York families came from the same slum 
as their Puerto Rican relatives. 

Thf^ majority of the migrants lived w'ith a relative w'lien they first arrived, 
but friction often developed, endme in the cslal>li‘ hmrn^ of an independent 
residence. There was a urong general feeling that the family in New York was 
not as close or as helpful as in Puerto Rico. 

TJie predominant type of household unong our New York families was 
nuclear, but 20 percery of the households wr.ie extended, usually horizontally; 
that is, including a person of the same generation, such as a brother or sister 
who might contribute inc ome to the household. However, a* relatively small 
number of mijjrants were in their most productive years; over half c^f the New 
Yc^rk sample was under age twenty. When they went to New York, 44 percent 
were between fifteen and twenty-four, the average age at the time of migration 
was twenty-eight. 

The average household size was four. Whereas 44 percent of the household 
heads were legally married and 22 percent lived in free unions, 26 percent 


From Oscar lewis. "Summaiy of Major FinrlinKs in New* York anj Some Comparisons with 
Puerto Rico," A Study of Slum Culture, New York: Random House, 1968, pp. 203-21.J. 
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were separated, abandoned, or divorced, 6 percent were single, and 2 percent 
were widows. 

The Puerto Ricans in our New York sample lived in Puerto Rican neighbor- 
hoods that formed little islands within the city, perpetuating their native 
language and many of their customs. The process of adjustment and of assimila- 
tion was slow and difficult. Contacts with North Americans were few and 
ofl(?n limited to landlords, government officials, and other functionaries. Most 
of the migrants were disillusioned when they arrived because of the cold, the 
ugliness of the city, and the difficulties of finding employment and a decent 
place to live. Many retained a negative attitude toward the city, its people, and 
its customs even after many years of residence. 

The motives for migration to New York were generated by low incomes and 
unemployment, but often the precipitating factor in leaving Puerto Rico was 
not directly economic in nature but rather psychological or personal. Most 
informants denied that their New York relatives had influenced their decision 
to migrate. Higher welfare payments in New York did not appear to be an 
important facte: in migration. 

Migration from Puerto Rico to New York usually involved two stages. The 
New York families were mostly of rural origin and had lefl their place of birth 
during their younger years to move to San Juan. Most of ihegi had lived in a 
city slum for a number of years before leaving for New York. Of the families 
in our New York sample 82 percent had come from a Puerto Rican slum. 

The Puerto Rican migrants did not look upon the decision to migrate to the 
United States as irrevocable. Ortly one of every four migrants in our sample 
staled that he planned to remain in New' York permanently. Often, they 
came to work and save money in order to go back and buy a house or 
establish a small business, l)ut they usually discovered llial this was not 
easy. The majority of migrants were able only to make one or more return 
visits to their native land. Nevertheless, for the most part, they were glad they 
had come to New York. 

The migrants changed dwellings in the city fairly frequently fan average of 
four moves per family), but the moves were restritled in geographical rrea, 
usually w'ithin the same borough and often within a block or two of the 
previous residence. 

All the migrartls lived in apartments, usually in dilapidated tenement buildings, 
but some had acquired leases in public housing projects. All but four families 
lived in unfurnished apartments. The median rent was $62.50 a month. Adjust- 
ment to apartment living was often difficult for the Puerto Rican migrants, 
who were accustomed to living in free communication with their neighbors 
In open-door, open-window, slum dwellings. 

Most of the Puerto Ricans W'orked in factories In New York, and all but a few 
held low-prestige jobs. A higher proportion (40.6 percent) of the wives worked, 
also mostly in factories. Some 80 percent of the working adults belonged to a 
union. Occupationally, the families in our sample ranked at the very bottom 
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of the scale, being in an even worse position than the New York Puerto Rican 
community as a whole. 

The median annual income of the sample families was $3,678, a figure that 
again placed them in the lowest rank in New York.' The per capita monthly 
income was a little over $100. 

Unemployment was about 9 percent, and 20 percent of the families were on 
relief. The jobs acquired by the migrants lasted an average of only ’'iiee years. 
The lowest income families in our New York sample had an associated history 
of separation, abandonment, and divorce. 

The educational achievement of the migrants was low, an average of 6,5 
years completed by each adull. This is the lowest educational level of any of 
the major ethnic groups in New York. In general, there was a correlation 
bt'tween income and education. 

"'Dropouts'' were a problem in New York; very few of the younger genera- 
tion went beyond the ninth grade. In our sample r)f adults abcvc eighteen years 
of age, over 90 percent had not completed high school. The majority of 
these had dropped out of ‘school ^in Puerto Rico. The advantages to attaining a 
high scjjool diploma were outweighed in most cases l)y the advantages of 
immediate employment. Almost no one had gone to night school. 

The family heads complained about problems in disciplining the children 
and the fear, sometimes realized, that their youngsters were joining gangs. 
This delinquency was attribu’ed to w'orking wives whose absence from the 
home affected the ability of the parents to control their children. 

Marital conflict increased in N(*vi York as a icsull of the changing lole of the 
Puerto Rican wife. The working wife was loss subject to the dose suiveillance 
of her husband, family, and nei;;hbors and had greater financial independence, 
rheir independence was resented by husbands and led to quarrels and some- 
times to physical violence. The strict anctions In New York against wife beating 
only increased the men's deep feelings of frus>ratir»n. 

The household inventories revealed that the himilics owned an average of 
$1,664 worth of household and relatt^d goods (not including dothing), most of 
w'hW.'h had been purchased in the five-veai period preceding the study In- 
stallment buying and ^le purchase of new, rdiier than scHoncihand, good*; w^as 
the general pattern. The annual indebtndness averagetJ $128 per family. C'c^th- 
ing represented a large investment. Complete inventories cjf^the clothing of 
solectecJ families showed that a third more was spent on clothing than on all 
other household possessions. 

English was learned more c^uickly by the men and children than by the 
women. Over half the men had achieved some degree of fluency in English, 
but two out of every three women in thc^ sample knew little c^r no English, 
even though they might be employed. English w'as used by all informants 
almost exclusively as a utilitarian t(/ol, to cc>rnmunic:alc with the foreman, to 

‘Tlie median income would have been lower had we not included two famihes with an- 
nual incomes of over $10,000. 
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get about the city, and to make themselves understood in visits to hospitals and 
similar situations. Many purchased an English-language newspaper in addition 
to a Spanish newspaper. Little English was spoken in the home, but there was 
much concern that the children were forgetting Spanish. Since almost all the 
children attended New York public schools, most of them were bilingual to 
some degree. There was a tendency to give American names to children born 
in New York City. 

Visiting relatives in the city was fairly frequent and regular, depending upon 
the distance of their homes. However, there was a general feeling among our 
informants that kin lies had weakened in tht* United States. We also found 
a reluctance to lake compadrcs in New York, although many families still felt 
obligated to do so. 

Church attendance, the practice of ‘spiritualism, and the use of herbs de- 
clintid in New York. 

In general, the migrants believed that they had changed little since living in 
New York City. Our data tended to corroborate this. To most of them, the main 
advantages of liiing In New York were of an economic nature. The disadvantages 
were high rents and poor housing conditions, lawlessness in the city, i^acial or 
ethnic discrimination, and climate. There was marked hostility toward American 
Negroes and a strong resistance to being classified with them^ Puerto Ricans 
seemed to be well aware of their competition with Negroes for a higher status 
in the city. On the other hand, there was a lack of unity among the Puerto Ri( ans 
and an inability to organize for common goals. 


COMPARISON OF FINDINGS IN PUERTO RICO AND NEW YORK 

On the whole, there was little important change in the customs and culture of 
the sample families that migrated from Puerto Rico to New York. However, they 
were much better off economically than their relatives in Puerto Rice:), f'fiany 
had an income three or four times greater and spent about three times more. 
The median income per family in New York was $3,678, as compared v'ith 
$1,703 in Puerto Rico. Although the New York familie'? enjoyed a generally 
higher standard of living, they did not spend proportionately more on household 
articles. The faifiilies in our Puerto Rican sample had invested an average of 
$1,379 in household and related goods, while the New York average was $1,664, 
only $28.5 higher. 

There are several factors that explain the low dift'erontial in expenditure, 
first, the prices of furniture and appliances were lower in New York; and second, 
two major items, the stove and refrigerator, w'ere usually provided by the land- 
lord. All the New York families lived in rent€?ci apartments, but 80 percent of 
the Puerto Rican sample were homeowners; and, in any case, in Puerto Rico all 
the families had to buy their own stove or refrigerator, which made a significant 
difference in the total outlay. Most of the New York Puerto Ricans had not made 
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a total commitment to remain there permanently and therefore hesitated to in- 
vest heavily in household furnishings. 

Despite the small difference in expenditure, a comparison shows that the 
New York families had far more of each of the luxury items listed, with the ex- 
ception of automobiles. Only two (4 percent) families in New York, compared 
with twelve families (12 percent) in Puerto Rico, owned an automobile. Some 80 
percent more New York families had gas or electric stoves, 71 percent more had 
dining-room sets, 55 p^ercent more had phonogiaphs, 54 percent more had fans, 
48 percent more had TV sets, 35 percent more had living-room sets, 34 percent 
more had refrigerators, and about 25 percent more had radios, wristwatches, 
sewing machines, and washing machines. Thirteen families owned typewriters In 
contrast to none in our Puerto Rican sample- 

investment in clothing was much higher in New York than in Puerto Rico. In 
Puerto Rico, the mean outlay for clothing was $657 per family, while in New 
York it was $1,560 pe? family. New York winters required expensive warm cloth- 
ing, and more w'as spent on women's clothing because a large nu.mber of 
women worked outside the home^ There was less resi^^tance to <he purchase of 
clothinp^than of household goods because clothing could easily be taken back 
to Puerto Rico. Finally, even for very poor Puerto Ricans, clothing was an item 
of conspicuous consumption, and the higher income in New York made it fea- 
sible to buy more. 

On the whole, spending and saving patterns tended to remain the same in 
New York. Indebtedness tor installment purchases was $128 per family in New 
York, compared with $110 in Puerto Rico. There was an absence of savings in 
both cases, except saving for occasional trips between the island and the main- 
land. In addition, many Nc’v Yo k families sent expensive gifts to their relatives 
in Puerto Rico. In New York there was a greater tendency to budget expendi- 
tures and to buy food less frequently and in larger quantities, paying with cash 
rather than buying on credit and patronizing supermarkets as well as neighbor- 
hood Hispano-American grocery stores. 

Another factor afleding the income and stanclard of living of the families in 
New York was the smaller size of family and the highei proportion of individuals 
in the prcjcluctive agetgroup. In New York, C'lily 4 percxnt of the total sample 
population were sixty years of age o'" over and 51 percent were under twenty, 
whereas in Puerto Rico, there were 22 percent over sixty and 65 percent under 
twenty. The av^erage size of houscholcJ in our Puerto Rican group was six; in 
New York it was less than tour. 

Family composition and marital status did not change significantly in the New 
York sample except for a higher proportion of persons (26 percent) who were 
divorced, separated, or abandoned, compared with only 14 percent in the sam- 
ple group in Puerto Rico. "Fhe tendency toward matritc>cality was seen in ap- 
proximately one-third of the families in both groups, although It was somewhat 
more pronounced in Puerto Rico. 

There is little evidence of any marked difference in family life, but certain 
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definite trends are discernible. The weakening of extended family and compad- 
razf;n ties and reciprocity and the combined pressures of racial and ethnic dis- 
crimination, higher aspirations, improved standard of living, higher income, and 
higher expenditures tended to make the nuclear family more unified, inde- 
pendent, and self-reliant. The increased independence of women reportedly 
made for more marital discord and contributed to a lessening of parental control 
ove'r children, but despite their differences, husbands and wives depended more 
upon one another and were more cooperative. 

In both Puerto Rico and New York, most of the working adults in our samples 
were employed in Icjw-prcstige jobs, although in Ne?w York factory work was 
much more common and fewer persons worked as craftsmen and laborers. 
There was a higher incidence of female employment in New York. Outside em- 
ployment of waives increased from lb percent in Puerto Rico to 40 percent in 
New York. In New York far more women worked in factories and none took in 
washing and ironing, as women often did in the Puerto Rican slums. 

Unemployment dropped fre^m 23 percent in Puerto Rico to 9 percent in New 
York. In both N*pw York and Puerto Rico, 20 pnreent of the families were receiv- 
ing government aid in the form of reliei payments. How't^ver, the income and 
standard of living of relief clients were much higher in New York. Most of the 
families that had been on wcilfare in Puerto Rico were seif-suppoiting in 
New York. 

There was a significant correlation between income and education in both 
Puerto Rico and Now York, but it was more pronounced in New York. The edu- 
cational level, like the income, was higher -m New York; adults averaged 6.5 
years of schooling, compared with 3.6 yc'ars for their relatives in Puerto Rico. 
School dropouts w'cre a problem in both places, but the average number of 
grades c'ompleted by dropouts in Nc'w York was 9.5, cornparecJ with 5.9 in 
Puerto Rico. 

In Puerto Rico, one in five working adults belonged to a union, whereas in 
New York, four out of five were union members. The New York sample families 
showed a greater tcndc-ncy to join voluntary organizations than the sample 
families In Puerto Rico. Of the New York adults, 12 percent belonged to school 
groups and 7.2 percent to religious organizations, comp-^red with 4 percent in 
Puerto Rico for both. Church attendance, however, declined in Now York. 


The presence or absence of llie traits of the culture of poverty can best be 
determined by means of intensive family case studies. Because the present re- 
port is based primarily upon our questionnaire data rather than upon our family 
case studies, which have yet to be completed and analyzed, it is difficult to 
assess what happened to the culture of poverty when our Puerto Rican families 
moved to New York. Moreover, the frequency of visiting back and forth between 
Puerto Rico and New York further complicated the picture. At this point we can 
make only a few tentative comparative observations. 
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Certain traits of the culture of poverty, particularly those related to marriage 
and family life, such as the presence of free unions, unstable marriages, infidel- 
ity, multiple marriages, early marriages, illegitimacy, and matrifocality, were 
equally present in New' York and in Puerto Rico. The higher incidence of broken 
marriages in New York may not be too significant because of the factor of selec- 
tivity. Many of the families had left Puerto Rico primarily because their mar- 
riages were shaky or had already dissolved. Other traits such as wife beatfhg, 
the use of physical pgnishment in the training of children, and abandonment 
and neglec t of children w'erc subject to the stricter laws of New' York, which 
had some deterrent effect. 

Althciugh our New York sample families had improved their standard of living, 
w'orked at higher status jobs; joined more voluntary organizations; used banks, 
airports, and airplanes; belonged to unions; received hospital, medical, unem- 
ployment insurance compensation, and more adequate welfaie and were moie 
SLil^ject to the mass media, their sense of marginally to the larger sc^ciety was, if 
anything, greater than in Puerto Rico. Because the mainland society w'as pre- 
dominantly middle class, white, an^d Protestant, with strong raciaV prejudices and 
discriminatory practices and a different language, morality, and standard of be- 
havior, low income Puerto Rican migrants felt more than ever IsJce sec'c:)nd-class 
cili/ons. To a large extent they w'ere physically set apart by being classiric^d with 
Negroes and subjected to discrimination and segregation in housing, schools, 
jobs, churches, entertainment, and social life. 'I his factor increased their sense 
of inferiority and, to some extent, their hostility toward those in authority. The 
total effect was to make them wilfv:l’'nw from tlie larger society and to activilc 
their sense of nationality and ethnic identity. They clung to their native language 
and customs and to their dr^’am of returning to Puerto Riccj. They took little in- 
tenest in United States politics and rarely participated in affairs outside their 
Puerto Rican c:ommunity. They were further disillusioncjd and alienated by ;he 
lack of unity among themselves, particularly among the more successful middle- 
class Puerto Ricans. 



from Spanish Harlem 


Patricia Cayo Sexton 


NEIGHBORS— PUERTO RICAN, NEGRO, ITALIAN 

East Harlem cuts deep into Manhattan, on two square miles of the highest 
priced rock in the world, running from the East River to Central Park, and 
roughly from 96 to 130 Streets on Manhattan's cast side. 

Its borders are always shifting. So are its, neighborhoods, or subareas. Some 
have their own identity. When the European immigrants dominated East Harlem 
they referred to it as "the neighborhood." It was then more a neighborhood 
simply transferred from some European town to the New World, with the same 
culture. Though Italians still talk about "the neighborhood," social workers and 
the new migrants — Puerto Ricans and Negroes — know that physical togetherness 
alone does not make people neighbors. 

The community is divided, says a City Planning Commission report, into sev- 
eral .weial areas. A commuter's railroad track on Park Avenue, the former sitp of 
an elevated line, a hill on 102 Street are natural borders that create subareas. 
These may, like national boundaries, isolate one group from another and give 
rise to separate* patterns of living. Often the borders separate the more from the 
less desirable areas. 

Public housing can be a more formidable barricade than stieets, tracks, and 
lines of transportation. The giant projects tend, like barbed wire, to shut off 
communications. Projects midway in East Harlem stretch across its whole width 
and cut it in two To the north and we.st of this barrier are the dominantly Nc- 


From Patricia Cayo Scxlon, "Nfighbors — Puerto Rican, NeRro, Italian" and "New York's Lower 
Depths," Spanish Harlom CopyrigHt 0 1905 by Patricia Cayo Sexton. Reprinted by permission 
of Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. 
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gro neighborhoods. To the south on one end is F.I Sarrio, the oldest Puerto 
Rican settlement In the states. 

Mixed in with El Barrio's Spanish residents arc some West Indians, Irish, Rus- 
sians, Hungarians, and Negroes. Its nerve center is the enclosed market under the 
Park Avenue railroad tracks. Here goods and information are exchanged. Some 
cl.aim that prostitution and the narcotics trade are rife in El Barrio, on 110 and 
111 Streets, for example, west of Park Avenue. Two active community groups 
also work ihere; the T«ft Neighborhood Development Committee and the East 
Harlem Reform Democrats. Along Fifth Avenue and in a different world is a 
towering row of public institutions facing Fifth Avenue and Central Park, their 
backs turned to the slum. 

The "Triangle" at the northern end of East Harlem between 125 and 130 
Streets is probably Harlem's poorest spot. Though it has a number of stable resi- 
dents, its present, predominantly Negro population includes many recent arrivals 
from the rural Deep South. It stands in a corner by itself, lst>Iated, ignored by 
many agencies lhal lend to ihe southern tier. The Triangle is the end of the line 
for many hard-core cases. The buydo/ers have pushed them abbut, like gravel, 
from ong spot to another, and now they are here, many of them too down-and- 
out to qualify for public housing. Again the bulldozeis may pusfT them out. The 
next step in their line of march ^eems to be the East River. 

Better a neighbor that /s near than a brother far off. 

-I’KOX'fROS 


East Harlem is now brimming v.*ith a mixture of dark and volatile people: 
Puerto Ricans who give it a Spanish accent (41 percent), Negroes (38 percent), 
Italians and others (21 perv>\ni). 

The most significant recent population change is the increase in Negro resi- 
dents. Many of them came in with the new public housing projects. In 1940 
Negioes were only 20 percent of Fas' Harlem's population. In each recent dcc- 
.ide Negroes increased by roughly 10 percent. As in other cities. New York City's 
Negro population has been dispersing. The increase of Negro population now 
corrpes mainly from natural increase rather than new migration. The m'gritions 
have merely slowed, not stopped, and newcomers in undetermined numbers 
still arrive from the most backward rjMl areas of Puerto Rico and the deepest 
South. 

Puerto Ricans have also increased. They were only 30 percent of the total in 
1950. The Italians, until recently dominant, are still leaving for Long Island and 
other suburban points. Both East and Central Harlem have been losing popula- 
tion very rapidly. East Harlem's loss was 17 percent in the 1%0 census. Central 
Harlem's was about 14 percent, most of it In the 21 to 44 age group. The young 
grow up and leave when they marry and start work. 

East Harlem's residents have known upheaval and change. About half of its 
population moved from one place to another dwring one five-year period. In 
Central Harlem only one out of three moved. 
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Woe unto him that is alone when he falleth. 

— LCCIFSIASTES 

Cultural differences have been overplayed in discussions of the disadvantaged. 
Idiosyncracies of culture are of more interest and use to the tourist than to the 
advocate of progress and change. What is most significant about the culture of 
the, disadvantaged is that its essentials are much like those of the advantaged, 
minus the material comforts and self-respect that are their by-products. A brief 
tour of East Harlem's culture . . . will suffice, with a pause for a taste of its spe- 
cial Puerto Rican flavor. 

The cultural attitudes of the Puerto Rican and Negro segments toward authority are in 
direct contradiction to each other, Preston Wilcox observed as director of the East 
Harlem Project. Puerto Ricans lenck'd to be submis**ive toward authority and thus easily 
came under the domination of a single loader who did little to develop their potential. 
The Negro segment tended to be aggrc.*ssive toward authority- - the result being that they 
continued to receive 'guarded' reactions from authority figures with little goal achieve- 
ment.i 

Submission from one group, aggression from the oilier; neither gels *he most 
out of authority^ Puerto Ricans, it is claimed, favor the "maximal leader," the un- 
questioned leader that all follow: a corollary in everyday life is tthal "If they like 
you, they'll accept anything from you." Protest leaders in East Harlem are critical 
of Puerto Ricans for accepting social inequities and for their "failure to join 
Negroes in protest." It is said that Puerto Ricans are "more American than 
Americans," and that anything in the United 'Slates goes with them; they do not 
complain. 

An estimated one-fourth of Puerto Ricans are Negro. Though Puerto Ricans 
tend to be racially unbiased, by mainland .standards, the dark-skinned Puerto 
Ricans say they are treated as the "lowest" in their families, and it said that 
the Puerto Ritan drug addict is almost always the darkest member of his family. 

Though conflict is still open, Puerto Ricans are closer in life style, religion, and 
attitudes to their Italian rather than their Negro neighbors. Italians, an exclusive 
and ''cornered" community in Cast Harlem, accept neither group, but Putirto 
Ricans are less reje}cted and some inlergroup dating arid marriage do occur. 
Only a few Puerto Ricans and oven fewer Negroes are to bo seen in the Italian's 
last major preseVve: La Cuardia Neighborhood House. A mixed dance was once 
held there (Italian and Puerto Rican), but the boys fought over mixed couple 
dancing, and the attempt at friend.ship through youth socialising was all but 
abandoned. La Cuardia House still sponsors a fairly active Italian — Puerto Rican 
friendship group (which Negroes say should include them too) to reduce violent 
conflict and help in neighborhood improvement. 


^Preston Wilcox. "CJrassroors P«uti( ipalion, a Step Toward Better Mental Health," Rcalijrmg 
the Mental Health Putcntials for Children and Youth in City Livinf^. Proceedings of a con- 
ference held bv the Manhattan SocN'lv for Mental Health, October J-4, 1961, p. 46. 
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All three groups are fond of music and dancing. While the Puerto Rican youth 
retain much of their ''folk music/' the Italian youth are almost submerged in 
the pop music of the larger "youth culture" and rarely speak Italian or sing 
llalian songs in public. 

Sex is a favorite subject if not activity, though strong restraints on girls are 
found among Italians and Puerto Ricans. One youth worker, who has lived or 
worked in East Harlem all his life, claimed that "all ihe kids can thin^ of is sex;" 
he referred to all three ethnic groups. "No wonder they can't learn anything in 
school," lie said, "they have sex on their mind 24 hours a day." 

One teacher described her Puerto Rican and Negro children as "very active" 
physically. "They love to dance and move their bodies. They can't sit still. The 
ones lhal do well in school usually don't like to dance or move around. When 
I liad a group to my house, they all danced wildly, except one girl who was the 
best student in fhe school. She didn't dance at all." 

"The children herr*/' she said, "can do .so much on their o'vn -sewing, and 
painting, and cieative work. The middle class children always have lo be laken 
care r)f. They want you to do ev(»j;ything for them." East Marlenes children tend 
to lake^on rc-'sponsibility and independence at an early age, anci to ''do for 
thern-solves." • 

Teachers and others claim that Puerto Ricans kt^cp their children close to 
home and off the streets, while thc^ Negro children are permitted much more* 
freedom of the streets and sidcnvalks. Puerto Rican girls, in particular, arc closely 
watched and sheltered, and are rarely permitted out at night without an adult 
escort. This restriction is hteakint> down with lime. Italian girls too arc^ very 
clost?l\ wMtehed by their parents, ancJ mtiny are continually In trrvjble with 
parents about keeping late hours or not being home on lime. Negro girls arc 
given much more freedom. 

While llalian youths express open and profound racist feelings, Puerto Ricans, 
themselves a racial mixture, lend to ♦eel that "f'vi'r'jonc 1*^ equal" and that they 
should not talk against Negroes. Some, in unguarded moments, will express fear 
of Negroes. One sixth grader said: 

• 

TIu’ Nogro people, lliey all act tough. The ^f)l')reH people, il we walk dowFt the* stieel 
and if a Negro were vvafking by and wc looked o! them, they just sUri a fight. It we're 
walking down the street, niy giandmot 'c says, and I sej* a Negro walking down the 
street, he could talk anything he want, I .vouIH look down not lo see his face because 
the Negro people act tough. They say 'wliat are you looking al^ 

Their relations are better wdth Spanish Negroes: 

Where I used to go there was some nice Negro people. I used to always he with them 
and lake them to my house and give Iheiii candy or anything what I had. I had a friend, 
she was real nice with me. She used to always, vou know, stick with me, and another 
girl named Margie, you know, she was colored people. O>lorc*d, yeah, but she was 
Spanish, she was just like me. She lived in the same build-ng and wc three used to al- 
ways stick together. I think sometime that Negro people are generous too. 
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The dark-skinned Puerto Rican child tastes mainland racial prejudice and 
doesn't like it at all; it helps him understand, however, what American Negroes 
have to live with. A sixth grade Puerto Rican girl tells this story of discovery: 

I went to Lane'<; about two weeks before Easter, and I looked all over the place, and 
my mother is light skinned and I was with her. So I looked fill over the place like that 
and I didn't sec nobody my color and I s«nd to my mother, "I'll wait out here," and 
she said, "No, you cf)mc in here." We went up to the lop part to find the hats, so I got 
on the escalator and there was these light-skinned people on the escalator going down 
and I was going up and they were looking at me and I had this badge that said about 
the Beatles "I like Paul," and they looked at me, aid this lady stuck her longue out at 
me. And I asked my mother and my mother said, "You don't live with her, keep walk- 
ing," but they w(‘re ail looking at mo and I thought because I was ifie only dark-skin in 
there. I looked all over the place and I was the only one dark skin. 

Race and ethnicity underlie much of the open and hidden conflict in East 
Harlem, as it always has in the slums of New York's melting pot. The poor, con- 
sumed by conflict with the new poor who arc moving in on top of ihem, often 
ignore ''enemies without"' atid those at a rjislanrc who pull the strings that 
manipulate their lives. 

Typically, in the old tenernemt housing, these groups will not liv'c together in 
the same huilcling, though they may live in adjacent buildings or at opposite 
ends of a block. In the now public housing protects, they at least share the same 
roof, however little they may communicate under it. In the old blocks, one side 
of the street may be Italian and the other side Puerto Rican. The melting dow^n 
of these new migrants, the effort cf learning k) talk and share and work together, 
is a slow and troubled process, 

F\)litirally, the Puerto Ritans in East Harlem have tended to form alliances 
with Negroes rather than with Italians within the? Demociatic parly, and they 
have now successfully taken over much of the parly's conlic)! from the Italians. 

The rapidly diminishing Italian community lends to live in the old row' houses 
rather than the projects: a number of Italians are home owners w'ho are aging 
and wan! to .stay in their old neighborhood. Italian youths of dating age are 
boxc'cl in, constrained from dating Puerto Ricans and Negioe-y and unable to 
find a big enough matrimonial field in their ciwn comreunit\; Irish boys from 
other neighborhoods are desirable to the girls but nr>t very accessible. The 
Italians arc more prosperous than the other groups and the Puerto Ricans (east 
prosperous. Negroes tend to favor project living, and they now constitute a fairly 
large upwardly mobile and unusually sophisbeaVed group \n tas\ Vladem, Vhough 
there are also large numbers oi dcsVitule people. 

The Italian community is tightly sealed against outsiders; many of Cast Har- 
lem's "Italians" are Sicilians, some of whom have been (some claim still are) 
close to the Sicilian underworld; nobody talks about it to outsiders. This under- 
world may have been, in fact, East Harlem's most earnest "self-help" effort — a 
community project that serviced people in a variety of legal and illegal ways, 
gave assistance, welfare, and protection, enriched some and helped others rise 
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out of poverty. Neither Puerto Ricans nor Negroes have had any comparable or- 
j,];anizalion. 


I shut my balcony 

because I do not want to hear the lament, 

hut from behind the fitey wall*. 

I hear nothini^ ehe but the lament.* 

' (;\RC1\ LORCA 

The gray poverty o? the old Spanish section of last Harlem, roughly marked 
hy 96 and 112 Streets on thi^ south ana north and Fifth and Third Avenues on 
the west and east, contrasts with the green poverty of the homeland, Puerto Rico. 

The island, once a U.S. colony, is now a cornmonw'eallh. It elects its ovim 
g »vernment and pays no taxes to the United Stales. Yet it ie«eivcs the benefits of 
U.S. citizenship and limited U.S. fc^dcial services and tunds. Rcc'.ent economic 
grcjwth has made it the most prospeious Latir> American territory, though it is 
still a long way from prosperity as we know it. 

The Puerto Rican migration to Ncuvj York, unchecked by inimigiant quotas, 
is a major source ot the island's ilrosperity It upgraded the migrants, converted 
them frAm rural to urban people, relieved the island of some of its labor surplus, 
and sent lots of cash back home. 

The commonwealth govr*rnmenl plays many improvisations on the mixed 
economy theme. It built much of the industry on the island and still op(?rates 
some of It. It alM) gives sul)slantial lax c'xemptions icj private enterprises that 
have been brought in from the '^taies, and feverishly encourag(‘s private in- 
\estment. 

In PlicmUj Kico the outsider is aware of a national spirit amid residual poverty. 

A spirit that i> busy and uu//ing and wide-C'ved rather than shrc'W'rl, ruthless, 
comp(»titi\e. II is a lyric and a creative exr it(»ment rather than a highly organizc^d 
or mechanized one Many people, very modest people, seem tc) think it is thfMr 
job to do something: first for their people, ,secor‘'d tc.ir ‘hemscives. It seems the 
reverse of what they run into in New York City. The rural cumprsiruts are still 
impoverished, however, and H percent of the labor ff)rre is unemploy^»cJ. 

t*or an inclustriali/ing people, many Puerto Ricans have an incongiuous bub- 
bling of good spirits. Mainland visitors usu illy love the island and w'onder why 
Puerto Ricans left this lovely place live in F.l Barrio. * 

The simple ^answer of course is poverty. They left in search of a job, food, 
good shoes, a phonograph, a chance Vo succeed — '\us\ Wke everyone else. NeNN 
York \s co\d and fttay, VuerVo W\co \s ^teen and warm, an \s\and paradVse. W \s 
so close to Now York by air coach that Puerto Ricans continue to have some of 
the best of two worlds and, unlike any previous migrants, keep one foot in the 
green homeland and the other in gray El Barrio or south Bronx. 

The migration to New York City, w'herc 60 percent of the migrants (over 


* Federico Garcin Lorca, .^elected Poems Copyright by Now Directions Publishing 

Corporation. 
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fj!50,000) came is said to have slopped.- It is harder to get jobs in the states and 
easier for those with skills to get jobs in the island than before. So many return 
to their "rich port" or never leave in the first place. Some learn skills on the 
mainland and gf) home to use them, or acquire capital and go home to set up a 
business. 

Meanwhile Puerto Ricans helped those back home. In 1954, $3 million went 
frorh New York to Puerto Rico by pcjstal money oreJer alone. In 1940 bank de- 
posits in Puerto Rico were $7h million; in 1961, $674 mMlion. About half the 
capiial invested in nc?w manufacturing now comes from Puerto Rico itself. Politi- 
cal powc'r has changed hands. Once dominated I/' sugar lawyers, the legislature 
came to be hcMvily influenced by labor leaders and spokesmen. It is this political 
change that fjroduced cHonornic change. The great (iovernor Luis Muhev him- 
self was influenced by the U.S. labor movt^rnenl, as wcjre many of the now 
Puertfj Rican leaders. 

In the 1930s, after scjme thirty-five years of American colonial status, Puerto 
Rico was impcjverished, illiterate, diseased, congested. About one-third of all 
births were illegitimate. It was almost wholly ejependent on sugar and had little 
industry. In other words, it resembled most of Latin America. With its common- 
wealth status came new life and prosperity. . . . 

Nominally Rcmian Catholic', about ten times as many Puerto Rican children go 
to public as to parochial school, though the Nc^w York archdioceKe h.is about 
250 Spanish-speaking priests, fheie are some 4.000 Puerto Rican-run businesses 
in New York. 

[J Dinno- La /Verrsa, a Spanish d. ily paper in New York that prints Puerto 
Rican news, is owned by Roy ('halk, of Trans-Caribbean Airways, a non-Puerto 
Rican. The paper is called the "palion" of many Puerto Ricans; some say it is a 
Puerto Rican e(|uivalent of Tammany Hall. Others criticize its "conservatism" 
and influence on Puerto Rican opinion. 

Some Puerto Ricans have mo\ecl up rather fast in New York. In 1950, only 24 
percent of mainland-lroin Puerto Kuan wv»men were in sales and clerical oc- 
cupations. A decade later. 43 percent held these* jobs. 

Marfy Puerto Rican women marry and bear c hildren while they arc still chil- 
dren. The birth rate for girls younger than 20 is five t/meij, higher among Puerto 
Ricans and Negroes than among non-Puerto Rican white groups. The effect of 
the comhination^tif large families and low wages is visible in the ethnic make-up 
of the New York City Welfare Department's recipients of supplernenla.'^y assi.st- 
ance, assistance given tlu^se who have jobs but whose wages do not cover their 


®Ab{nit S(l,()00 Put»rt() Kif.in*. are gointj rxirih oar li vrar, hut there lias in the past few years 
hron a f;roat iru roa^o in ihc niirnhor rolinriirit'. I ho rcliirn mi>;ralion went up lc» 'JJ,000 in 
l%i and IS I'xpeciefl to bo over KMIOO m 1%4 
In 14f»() Puerto Kuan pcM cafnia MKomo was iist bokm $700 a year, the highest in l.atin 
America, bui less than half that oi Mississippi. 

(')! new pmfessional jobs ( rcaled in t*uer!o Ric c) between and 1%0 (J,000). 20 per- 

cent were taken tw returned misranrs Of 6,000 new merchant and eommeicial opening.s, 36 
percent were I’lllc'd by returnees 
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minimum needs. Onc-half of all families in New York who receive this assistance 
are Puerto Rican. Thus government subsidizes the hundreds of marginal busi- 
nesses in the city that do not pay a living wage. 

Birth control is a big issue with Puerto Ricans, as it is with others. The women 
so want to keep down family size, says Fiona Padilla, in her book L'p from 
Puerto Rico,^ that "abortions and other forms of discontinuing pregnancies may 
be attemptc?d," such ns castor oil, quinine pilK. sirong [)urgatives and teas. Abor- 
tions, carried out by y^'omen {iomundtond*-} who do them for small fees, "are 
closely guarded secreN, for, reported one mfornianl, 'a woman who has an 
abortion can be sentenced to death in the electric chair.' " Sterilization, cabtained 
without great ditlicully in Pueilo Rico, is saict to bi^ preferrc'd to contraception. 

Many Puerto Ricans, she repc^rls, regarc^ (3ther Puerto Rirans as "worthless" be- 
cai.^e of their "lack of unity " and because m New Yoik thc'y cio not "help each 
other ns triey do in Puerto Rico." 

"Americans" are highly regardc'd by Puerto Ricans. Ihc'y are said to be "nice, 
honest, l)eautifLil, and funny." "Anyone an^," .is defined by Puerto Ricans, are 
nonimmigrant whites. The sec or^d -generation Nt^v York Puerto Rican> inter- 
vifnved gave a "high" rating to Amc'ricans, Cubans, Italian. Ic^wish and other 
turopean immigrants; a "medium" ratin.g to y\mencan Negioc^* including West 
Indians: and a "row" rabng to the new Puerto Kuan mif^rnnt. "For some His- 
panos it IS openly arcc'pted ancJ uncpieslioned that Mispanos are unctesirable 
persons." One Puerto Rican voicc*d liis feelings when he >ai(l. "(^ur race, the 
l.ilin race, has spoil(»d this ciiuntry by the use* of dings, lhat is why the Ameii' 
cans hate us." • 

.Such le(*lings aie not usually reciprocated. Only American Negroes, West In- 
dians, and Cubans ratcnl Puerto Ruans "high" Italians lattnl them "medium." 
Others rated them "Icjw." 

Though Puerto Ricans are a mixed race, ranging from blonde to black, t!ie 
"mainsprings of inli'rgroup l»*nsions in the noighbcuhood lie between recent 
Puerto RiLan migrants and American Negroes." Puerto Ricans speak of Negroes 
os "bad, dangerous, and capable of violence against thc^m." The Negretes and 
Pui^rto Ricans w'hr3 have lived in the neighhoihood for years howewer ""have 
learncct ic) associate wjlh each other m sinaP groups, become close friends, visit 
each other, and share in rcral comradeship." 

In East Harlem the beginnings of a ciciso alliance between NVgro and Puerto 
Rican can be ♦.c^en, but there is still tension and fear. Many Puerto Rican and 
Negro parents keep their small children close to home or inside the apartment 
even in ho^ summer months. The streets are dangerous, they say; they are filled 
with youths whose parents do not try or cannot keep them homo; they are 
filled with ycjung men who are tr>o old to be toIcJ what tc> do and who, in their 
tragic idleness, have a way of leaching "bad things" to the yc3ung or getting in 
trouble with other ethnic groups. 


*Npw York, Columbia University Press, 1950. 
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Among Puerto Ricans the family is stressed as the "center of an adult's obliga- 
tions/' while individuality and "doing things just for oneself are discouraged as 
being of no value." 

Success and ar.hic'vement are encouraged only as w'ays to help the family. The 
person who does not succeed can expect help from the family. As one person 
put it: "A good life is when we work and we have Ihe things we need for all the 
fanrfily." Independence and self-reliance "are not to be encouraged in a child." 
Good children are defined as "obedient, respectful, and docile." 

For recent migrants, prized values are: being a "good" worker, formal school- 
ing, learning English while not forgetting Spanish, desiring "progress" and getting 
ahead ("get Ihe feet off the dish") (‘specially through the education of children, 
no! letting anyone "take you for a ride," being quiet, being careful in chcjosing 
friends, and trusting only a few^ people. 

It is (considered "an essential quality of a good and worthwhile persc^n that he 
"have sentiment," Women may express grief by an "attack" — loud screaming, 
shaking, falling to the floor with arms rigidly extended and hands clenched. At- 
tacks are regarcied as a "demonstration of intense grief and grcMt affection for 
the persfjn in danger." A man Is not criticized for crying or having an "alaque." 

In LI Batrio, ?iays a City Planning Commission report, Puerto Ricans "are ex- 
traorcimarily gregarious and iiave greatly suffered the loss of the small shop. The 
bot/ega, the barber shop, the small Puerto Rican luncheonette and the township 
club w'ere and are, in the cases of the few remaining ones, the meeting grounds 
for Puerto Ricans of all ages." 

As a group ihcw would rather tahe "every, precaution to hide and .shelter a 
relative for years than reveal the exact number of occupants in an apartment to 
a building inspc^cior or landlord," 

One young Negro, president of a public housing tenant council in El Barrio, 
complained that Puerto Ricans are hard to talk to about tenant meetings. 

"Fear is c'verything," he said. "It's the only thing that works. I used to go to 
their door and ihev'd close it in my face. Now I canvass with a Puerto Rican 
fellow and they talk to him. He goes to the door and says: 'IDo you want to be 
shot? Oo you want to bo rolibed? If you don't, you'd better support the tenant's 
council — because we're going to gel rid of crime around here. Otherwise, there's 
no tc'lling what will happen to you.' He signs them up." 

Up farther, irv the Triangle, organizers say the few Puerto Ricans there are 
much easier to organize than Negroes and much less afraid. Perhaps Puerto 
Ricans living in slum housing are less afraid and feel less strange than those liv- 
ing in new projects. 


El Barrio's streets and life are tied into the blood stream of the city. They are 
not detachable. Many people do not seem to have this clearly enough in mind; 
East Harlem seems to them alrnosi a separate duchy, which can go it alone. 
Even less clear, and further from view, is the connection of the community 
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with the state and federal systems. In these distant centers most of the strings 
are pulled that manipulate the lives of slum dwellers. 

The neglect of the slum, and discrimination against it, come out of the city's 
neglect by the state and federal systems. The city, and increasingly its suburbs, 
stand against the state system, which is controlled by rural and business interests. 
And, when the '"state system" and its political conservatism control the federal 
system, the city stagnates and suffers. It is always in need of massive IrnnsfusuDns 
from the federal system. Its own money-raising powers are limited by the state, 
and contributions from anticity state leg'slalures are not generous. 

Neglect of the city has spawned East Harlem's slums. It has produced massive 
pathology in the whole city. The w'ounds of East Harlem and El Barrio will prob- 
ably never heal while the city'.*> sores are raw. 


NEW YORK'S LOWER DEPTHS 

But is the w'hole of Easf HarUMii^a slum? In its low income ltl)Lising pro|CCts, 
families^ on welfare range from 1.'^ percent in one to 21 percent in another. 
Still, the majority of families are self-supporting. • 

The Triangle is an American Casbah, loaded with troubles and despair, but 
c?ven there can be found much hope. In the Triangle's thirty-six acres, more than 
half the families are stable enough to have lived there for from eleven to twenty- 
one years. In a study done by a local group, 1*} percent of ihc' rc^sieJents were 
louncJ to have criminal records and 10 percc'nt to be narcotics addicts. The re- 
verse is that even in this trouble spot only a -mall minority were addiclc?d and 
relatively fciw^ had criminal records. 

On a warm summer day the broken ancJ derelict men are visible on the Tri- 
angle Strelets, sodden with despair and whatever lh(?y take to make their inlerrral 
escape from the slum. But far riiore numerous at some hours of the day are the 
spirited and attractive young men and w'omen. While some of the Triangle's 
citizens look sullen and resentful, many do not. No stereotype fits; and, what 
outeiders would call a slum, many insiders would not. 

One young Puerto Rican described Fast lldrlem this way: 

I'm 23 years old, and I've been living here d*' my life. I never been out ot this nc‘ighbor- 
hood. To me this neighborhood is all right. People who liave mf)n£»y— maybe it's a dump, 
as they call it, but this is my horn*'. 

It is not a slum to everyone. 

The relevant farts about East Harlem's poverty were turned up by a mayor's 
study. They showed that one in five New Yorkers lives in conditions of poverty. 
Though more than half of the poor arc white, nonwhites are 29 percent of the 
poor and Puerto Ricans 19 percent. The pooi are largely confined to sixteen of 
the seventy-four recognized communities of the city — one of them East Harlem, 
the poorest of the poor. 
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Nothing more meaningful about East Harlem can be found than the fact that 
its median family income of $3,700 is $2,300 a year lower than the median for 
the city, or that jobless rates for Negroes run about 50 percent above the norm 
of whites and for Puerto Ricans about 100 percent. 

About half of all private dwellings in East Harlem are dilapidated. Almost one 
in three is overcrowded. It is possible that crowding alone may produce much 
of fhe slum's stress. I xpenmenldl biologist Dr. Hudson Hoagland has found that 
overcrowding in animal society can produce stress-induced maladies — liver dis- 
ease, heart trouble, .sexual deviation — that serve as natural population controls. 
When crowded, animals die off despite adequate food; rats show abnormal 
sexual and social behavior. It is part of the "acute stress syndrome," he suggests, 
that rt?sults from the (weractivity of the pituitary adrenal system, which regulates 
the* release of hormones during stress. 

Slum dwellers may be reacting in the same physiological way as the biologist's 
animals. Most people need and want privacy, at least on occasion — a room of 
one's own, an escape fiom family demands, n(u*'C, conflict. Because of the con- 
tinuing bombardment of the senses, day and rv'-ght, many slum children wake up 
neivoLis and tired. But the children are not lonely, and they are less lik'^ly than 
the more isolatcfd "only child" of the middle (lass family to commit suicide. 

A Negro woman in East Harlem expressed a common opinion: 

Weyre in such crowded Icnomonts clown here, tlial it’s liard to live privately Your 
neighbors can't move™ because of the salaries that are being rriade - into j d»*(ent 
neighborhood. The mix is good. You have to mix in order to get along with people 
Hut the living so r/ose (o^j(*l/ief, that's a bit too much. 

In E.isi Hailem tuhercuhrsis rates are high and venereal disease (VD) rates are 
more than twice ihe city aveiagc. Crowding helps spread disCM.sc. So does ihe 
inability of the poor to pay for decent meilical care.'* 

Crowded rooms and lack of privacy no doubt help persuade East Harlem's 
youths (indeed the poor everywhere) to marry younger than do ihcir middle 
class peers. Since the young aie even less able to buy medical care, one out of 
throe* ^rregnant mother*, ge(> no prenatal attention. Not surprisingly then, infant 
mortality is 37 per 1,0t)0 live births (compared with the city average of 26), and 
50 percent of the infant dcMths occur on the first day ot life. 

The typical Fa^l Harlem residcni has never been to high school. Median school 
years finished are 8.2. Only one out of five has graduated from high school. 
Only one out of Iw'cnty has had anv college. Of all residents in upper Manhattan 
w^io have had no formal education, 50 peicenl live in East Harlnm, and most 
are Puerto Ricans. 

In East Harlem few residents (and those mainly Italians) own their own homes. 


than 90 porccMii ot [asl Hartcni scho<3l children depend on institutional medical 
care. New York's Health Cfommissioner Dr Geoige lanit-s. said that "poverty is the third 
leading cause t>t dealti" in the citv ,He attributes 13,000 deaths a year to it, including cancer, 
diabetes, pneumonia influenza, cardiovascular diseases, and accicicnts, along with tubercu- 
losis and VT). 
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By conlrasl, nationally 38 percent of Negroes and 64 percent of whiles in 1960 
owned their own homes.**^ 

The typical New Yorker is a tenant. As such he is denied the status, power, 
and stability that the American's chief property assets can offer: a home and the 
car that usually goes in its garage. The New Yorker, the poorer one in particular, 
typically has neither. Many like it this way and prefer apartment living when 
there are no young children in their families. But it is not clear what the effect 
the total denial of thpse assets has on the poor and others. The lack of these 
major creative and recreational outlets may result in significant psychological 
deprivation. Though caring for a house and car is simply a chore for many 
middle class people, manual woikers often find in it a major source of satisfac- 
tion. If a worker is handy with his hands he will .spend much ot his lime with 
hi-^ house and car, finishing the basement or attic, building a fence or porch, re- 
pairing his car. Do-it-yourself attitudes and skills are by-prf-ducts of car and 
home ownership. So 1 *= the sense of control over the environment and the ma- 
chine. it is a vital part of the Ameilcan style of life that is missing ifi Fast Har- 
lem and other rental areas. If the Residents of Fast Harlem owne.^ these buildings 

they would not permit them to icMiiain in their |)resent state of dccav. Thc'y 
would be moved to clean, paint, and tlx. As it is thee think it "is the landlc^rd's 
responsibility -and almost always It is. in the rental slums c^f New York, apart- 
ment ownership may offer a substitute for home ow'uership. 

In other cities, even the poor*, unless they arc desperate, often buy their homes 
if only on land contract. In New York the poor rent. As renters they usually con- 
tend with absentee landlords, w'ho.neglect their properly. The tenants complain. 
I he landlords ignore them. The city investigates; nothing hapj>ens. Tenants are 
helj)Iess, unable to move either 'andlords or the city to action. Since a serious 

housing shortage still exists in the city, they are unable to move out to better 

housing. 


■rhi» lypi* al ovMior-oc' Ni^^ro home vv.is v.tliierl .a Sr»./’0h m ( or.ip.iic'cl tc $12,2tn 

tiT the white home In 19S0. por< enl «>f NeKo*<'‘ •>im 1 S7 jx itent f^l wliiU s (f.vre-d iheir 

homes, thus the rale ot iru fe/;sr' ha*' het'n j'pmIci fm whitrs 



The Lower Status 
Puerto Rican Family 

Joseph Bram 


In discussing th^ Puerto Kican family, one must remember at all times that the 
society of this West Indian island is part of a witk'r Spani^.h-speaking world, 
which in turn Is part of our Western civilisation. Thus, in the final analysis, the 
family in Puerto Rico should be expected to have a great deal in common with 
the family in Spain, hcland, Sweden, the United States, et al. 

Our interest in this discussion, howevc^r, is focused on Puerto Rico, and conse- 
quently we shall deal with st)erific local-historical peculiarities found in Puerto 
Rican society. In so doing one should be careful not to overstate^ the significance 
of these pcculiaritir's, as cner against the mtare widely shared characteristics of 
faiTiily life? in the total Furopean-American culture area. 

In concentrating on one particular national society out of several dozen con- 
stituting the Luropean-American world one* runs into more differences of c/egree 
than those of structure. Thus all societies of that area are monogamous. Some of 
them, ‘however, are more rigorous in opposing adultery, concubinage, divG'’ce 
and pre-rnarila( c^xporimcnlation than others. None of the. Western societies has 
placed the wife's and mother's authority legally or socially above that of the 
father's and husfiand's. Yet it is knowm that male authority is weaker in Den- 
mark than, let us sav, in Greece. " 

It is also important to keep in mind that statements regarding national or class 
characlenstics are al best probabilistic in nature. When we say thai the cult of 
gastronomy is typically French, we actually mean that we are likely to find more 
individuals valuing the rofinememts of cuisine among the French than, for in- 
stance, in England. Thus all statements about Puerto Rican modes of behavior 
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made in this essay must be understood as referring to their relative frequencies. 

The title of this article points out that our concern here is with the lower 
status Puerto Rican family. One knows that comparative social status can be de- 
fined in terms of numerous criteria, such as income, housing, occupation, educa- 
tion. clothes, manners, peculiarities of speech, racial origins, church membership, 
etc. In most cases the identification of social status must be based on several 
such criteria, which occur in consistent and meaningful clusters. 

When dealing will\ the social status of an immigrant group one must consitfer 
one at a lime the standards of status rating applied to it by the majority society 
(mainland Americans in our case) and those of the immigrant group itself. To 
many prejudiced mainland Americans all Puerto Ricans in the United States are 
low status people with just a few individual exceptions. A member of the Puerto 
Rican community, on the other hand, may be keenly aware of a wide range of 
status difterences among his fellow islanders. 

Tfie status rating of individual immigrant f.imllies by their own community is 
never identical with the one they enjoyed on natives grounds. When moving 
from the island to New Y()rk City many a Puerto Rican family undergoes a loss 
of ''accumulated social assets." In its new position as occupant of a cold-water 
flat on Tenth Avenue in Manhattan it finds Itself down-gradeeV, with no neigh- 
bors aware of the good social standing it enjoyed in the native environment. 

The same process, however, may operate in reverse and bt) described in terms 
of a loss of "accumulatc^d social blemishc'S." Thus a family which <it home had 
labored under an established unfavorable reputation, may, under the protection 
of metropolitan anonymity, be ablp to make a fresh start and move upwards on 
the socio-economic ladder. 

Of the many criteria of lower sr^ial status listed al)ove, poverty seems to us 
the most significant onc^ if one excepts the cases ol recent and accidental re- 
verses of fortune, poverty is most meaninglully icIatecJ to other such earmarks as 
housing, clothes, manners, level of liu »acy, etc. 

How much poverty is there on the island of Puerto Rico today'f The economic 
advances made by the island -.ociety since the establishment of the semi-autono- 
myus Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in 1952 have been quite specTac ular? At the 
same time, the weII-tJc?scrved publicity given them by the press has cjbscured 
the picture of mass destitution which remains widespread. Here are some figures 
based on the population census of 1%t; 'biased on Boricua, Lal^evisla de Puerto 
Rico. Diciembre 19fi2, p. 31) 


18.2 percc'nl of the faniitic's have an 
annual income of more than 
.IT 8 P TC on t of the lamilios have an 
annual income betvvc'cm 
10 9 percent ca' the familic’s have an 
annual income between 
T1 percent of the families have ant 
annual income of less than 


$3,000 

$T.U00-$1,0O0 

$i.ooo-$5no 

$.500 
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The extreme forms of poverty arc alleviated by various Commonwealth pro- 
grams: free school luncfies, free shoes for impecunjous schf)o! children, free c^ut- 
pafienl clinics, free hospitalization, visiting nursing services, pension and relief 
plans, low income housing and the distribution of surplus food made available 
by the Federal Government. 

Woll-plannccJ and generous as these policies have been they have not done 
away with mass poverty and all its usual concomitants. 

It is sometimes assumed that the cost of living in Puerto Rico must be much 
low'r’r than in the contmenhil United Stales. Tin. is only partially true. The cli- 
mate of the islanri, of course, makes it unnecessavv to own warm clothes or to 
spend money on healing the homes. Tht^ alimentary' needs of the body are also 
somewhat low'er in the sub-tropical Caribbean area. On the other hand, Puerto 
Rico IS dependent on imporl(*d foods including such national staples a.s rice, 
beans, wheal flour and dried codfish fbac.i/ao). The cost of freight is adc^eci to 
the prices of these staples. Clolht's, domestic appliance-, and cars also cost more 
on lhc» island than in the United States. 

One could chiirn, nevertheless, that extremejv)ver!y is a bit more bearable in 
a place where temperature is nev('r below' OH". Children have no lack of^natural 
playgrounds; Iho aged lounge on bc^ruhes around the pla/a of their (ommunily, 
neighbors spend long hours soc lali/ing outside thou small and inadcjjiuate dwell- 
ings, and many a homelc'ss man may find a shed or a drivevvav w'here no (mo 
would disturb his sleep. StrcMms and WMtei'hoIes in tfic' mountain arrsis and the 
beaches along the coast provide accessible facilities for bathing and swimming. 
Cooking can be done on open-aii impro\4ise(1 stoves fkn^on). Furtiiermore 
starchy fruits such as /hina/)(*n (breadfruit) are plentiful and inexpensive* as emer- 
gency resources. There is no intent in these remarks to plav down the drama of 
poverty, eJisease anil Icjneliness to which many human be ings fall piey in PiuMto 
Rico. Yet for puiely comparative purposes attention is being called to the re/a- 
tivc/y less tragic fate of the poor in the less inclement climalf" of the Caribbean 
area. 

Ihc poor of Puerto Rico arc of two basic types — uiban and rural. Rural folk 
are in <urn divicJed into those of the lowlands of the coast, ariri the dwellers- of 
the highlands. The urban poor n>ay be either of recent rural origin or w'ilh an 
older urban background. 

Town people tend to call all rural folk //ba/os. Coastal rural groups feel in- 
sultc'd by this term and apply it to the farm(*rs of the mountainous inleiior. But 
even these farmers w'ould sometimes use the term in leferring to anc'lher hamlet 
or community while excluding themselves from this calegory. Thus not many 
people openly identify themselves as //baros while the term is used loosely w'ith 
regard to a wide range of socio-economic types. 

The reluctance tc^ regard oneself as a iihnm conflicts with the idealization of 
this type by the literati and intellectuals of the island. The //baro has been por- 
trayed by them as the true carrier of the Puerto Rican folk tradition. He was the 
authentic native '"son of the earth" marked off by his own inimitable sense of 
humor, practical W'isdom, shrewdness m his dealings with city people, and a 
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strong spirit of independence. All //baro proverbs, saying^, songs, games, super- 
slitions, tales of supernaturalism and works of craftsmanship le.g. home-made 
siring instruments, figures of saints, i.€-. santos. carved out of wood, et al ) have 
been reverentially collected and enshrined in the public mind or in public col- 
lections. 

What sober statements can one make aboiil this sizable and vet elusive ele- 
ment in the population of Puerto Rico? "True" //ba/os appear to be d' seendod 
from the predominantly white early settlers of the interior of the island. Geo- 
graphical isolation combined with pover’y has made them the least literate ele- 
ment in the insular society, and the least familiar with the urban wav of life. 
Not many true ///)aros' have had the daring, for instance, to migiate to NcvV 
York City. Those who did had '^pent first a few yeais m one of the coastal shanty- 
towns or slum suburbs in Pu(»rlo Rico, whoie thc'y uncierwent a bit of accultura- 
hon to city ways. 

The well-known dra‘na /a Ca/'/ef.i (PT'12) by Rene Marcfuc's portrays the social 
fate of such a family. In the first act they are shown leaving their home in the 
mountains under the prc'ssurc? of<.‘conomic < ircumstanc •-*s. In th> second ac t we 
witness*-', their triaK and Iribulalicjns in the coastal slums of Pii»‘rto Rico. The third 
and ac 1 of ihe play portrays Ihem as "acl)iisiecl" ’.o the ur1)an ways of the 
Pronx as well a^ victims of uns< ruf)iilc)us indiviclu.iK and of industrial acc idenls. 

Many //barcjs are landless and properlyless agiicultural workers who meet Iheir 
subsisience needs by selling, iheir labor pow'er. Some of ihem own Iheir homes 
but do not always own the lot on w'hich ihe dw'ollmg is Ic^catecJ. Olheis live 
rent-free in the home providexi hf Iheir employer. Occupying a house* elected 
on land; belonging to another person qualifies them as "scpjaiters" (agregados) 
and implies various cusior iry obligations wilh regard lo the owner of the 
holding. 

Those jibiiros who arc agricultural 'vagc-earneis without property nr any out- 
side income are oficn forced to plav a subservieni role w'ith regard lo their 
potential or virtual cMiip'oyer:.. the iloic‘kef-pei licjm whom thev buy their gro- 
ceries jOn credit between ihc' harvest seasons f/af/as), the wealthier neighbors 
wtfo may give a temporary job to iheir w'ife or son, and to many others. They 
teach their children ;n behave with propei hi'rnility and to lender services to 
ihcir more pow'crful neighbors and e'^en playmates. 

In a somcnvh.jl different category are those /i/m/os who own enough land to 
depend for survival on subsistf?nco farming. They raise marketable crops of fluc- 
tuating value fsuch as ic^bacco or toffee) and supplement cash income with 
some vegetables, fruit, chickens and pigs growm and raised by their own efforts. 
In jiharo families of this type the father finds himself in the* role of task-maslcr 
and foreman, whcjse job is to extract as much work as he tan from his small 
family group. Al the same time, he also tontrols the family expenditures and is 
thus cast in the role of an occasional "kill-jov," The same function, however, 
gives him a chance to make a show of generosity and affection by buying things 
for the home or clothes for his wife and children. 

Halfway betw'een the wage-earner and the small land holder Is the share- 
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cropper. In the tobacco growing area he splits with the owner of the land the 
costs of production and shares in the half of the proceeds. Traditionally share- 
croppers press the members of their family into work in the fields or into serv- 
ices to the landlord and thus they are found in the role of task-masters and dis- 
ciplinarians. 

As elsewhere in the Spanish-speaking world, the Puerto Rican jibaro family is 
also* governed by male authority. The jibaro man who has limited claims to 
social and economic prestige is strongly dependent on his^'wife's and children's 
deferential attitudes (particularly in the presence of outside observers) for his 
ego-gratification. Many a jiharo's wife does not begrudge her husband this 
privilege since Indirectly it enhances her own social standing as well. She feels 
that there is no honor attached to being married to a weak and unmanly hus- 
band. In fact, she may even lend to cxaggof-ale his dictatorial masculinity and 
portray herself as a masochistic victim in the hands of a stiong virile tyrant. 

Where male authoritarianism appears to be a socially recognized norm, 
women quite commonly evoke indirect methods of defense and compensation. 
The ailing wife atid mother (without being an or-jlright malingerer) often uses her 
afflictions to secure sympathy and a more lenient treatment. Threats of, suicide 
and frccjutMit unsuccessful attempts at suitidf* (suk tdcs manf/r/es'i by Pueito 
Rican women have been diagnosed by careful observers as attenlior^-geltlng de- 
vices. Quite olten, however, suicide in Puerto Rico is committed in an irretriev- 
able* manner. The Anglo-American imagination is particularly struck by those 
cases where the victim soaks her clothes in gasoline and set^ hersc'lf on fire. 
Several such cases occur every year along wflh more numeiou^i but less spec- 
tacular forms of self-destruction. 

The jibaro mother makes up ff'r her inferior social position by gaining her 
children's (her sons' in particular aftection and attachment. She may do that by 
protecting the guilty boy from his father's anger, by passing small amounts of 
spending money to him and in many other ways. The image of his "sufterlng 
mother" has been found deeply embeddc'd in the mind of many a Puerto Rican 
ariolescenl boy or grown man. Most Puerto Rican men regard themselves as 
naluraf protectors (jf their mother^; when they are vie tims of desertion, widdw- 
hoocl, poverty or soi iai abuse. '' 

The fibarn*i are known to be pi.iud of their numerous progeny, which svm- 
boli/.es the father's procroalivc vigor and also represents the poor man's only 
"'wealth." It is indeed a proud day in an individual jihaio's life when he walks 
to a fiesta in the nearest center surrounded by his small flock of four or five 
children. 

T\u* rura\ io\k of t\ie coastal plains are not drastically different from the jibaros 
of the highlands. Nevertheless, .several points of distinction .should be brought 
out. To begin with, ntost of them are employed by either government operated 
or privately owned sugar canc plantations. They thus are landless laborers en- 
tirely dependent on their wage^rfor a living. They more than often live in primi- 
tive barracks where each family occupies a one or two-room dwelling (without 
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indoor cooking or toilet facilities) or a section in a similarly inadequate multiple 
dwelling. They are surrounded on all sides by temporary tenants like themselves 
and have no illusions of independence that go along with the ownership (by a 
jibaro) of a small home in the relatively inaccessible mountain fastness. The 
comparative crowding which characterizes their life deprives them of all privacy 
and affects their sense of dignity. 

The family of a sugar cane worker is more a unit of consumption than of "pro- 
duction. The head of^ the family does not have to act as a task-master since he 
rarely has access to any gardening or poultry raising facilities where members of 
his family might be engaged in productive work. As soon as his sons or daugh- 
ters reach the age of marriage or become employable they lend to strike out for 
themselves and drift away to wherever work can be secured. 

Workers in the cane and their families aie also in a much less personal rela- 
tionship with their employers (private owners, cc'rporalion representatives, su- 
pervisors, foremen, el al.) than the rural folk of the higlilands. for practical and 
traditional reasons the //baro*. of the interior have to live up to the st mdards of 
conduct acceptable to wo«ilthier^ neighbors on whose goodwill they often de- 
pend, i e. the storekeepers who sell to them on credit, landowners on whose 
land they build their homes, local politicians and other powxir-wielders. This 
may account for a somewhat higher rale of the more respectable church w(?d- 
(lings and for more regular attendance at church services in tite mountain area, 
also for a somewhat stronger rcjsislarice to the inroads of Piolestanllsm. 

Correspondingly, the sugar-cane workers of the coast have a much higher in- 
cidence of the less respectable consensual or common-law unions and have 
proven more receptive to the appeals of Protestant proselytizers. 

The urban poor of the island are much moie open to observatic^n on the part 
of the iniciclle class and uppc'r (lass pc'ople of the (ific^s than art' the fibaros. 
The slums and shanty-tc:)wns of Puerto Rico arc adjacent to the more respectable 
neighborhoods and no one can escape the sight oi human misery which they 
harbor. The city poor more often come to the allentiun of medical men, hospital 
personnel, social w(;rkcrs police authorities, school teachers, members of the 
clf^rgy and other professional people. This being the case it is rather surprising 
to discover that sociologists and other researchers in Puerto Rico have given 
them less attention than to lural populations. 

This element in the population of th' island is of course milch more diversi- 
fied than anylliing one would observe in the countrysieJe. We find among them 
widows with or without dependent children, abandoned wives, jilted girls, 
orphans, invalids subsisting on small pensions, uproiMed /ibaros, unemployed 
and unemployable individuals of every possible origin, mentally inadequate per- 
sons, women of easy virtue, and many aged people (single or in couples); et al. 
They survive by engaging in a wide variety of small and otten temporary occupa- 
tions as pedlars, delivery men, unskilled repairmen, gardeners, part-time domes- 
tics, lottery ticket salesmen, newsboys, etc. Somy of their activities conflict with 
municipal regulations, police rules and faw in generaf. This wouid be true of 
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illegal number games (holila), the sale of privately manufactured rum (canita), 
prostitution, etc. Centuries of existence under indifferent and inefficient ad- 
ministrations combined with widespread poverty have resulted in much more 
lenient attitudes toward these "marginal" and outlawed occupations than a 
moralist conditioned by life in prosperous democratic communities would ex- 
pect. Merc is an area where one has to approach human behavior with a bit of 
historical perspective and the faculty of empathy. 

Government relief, municipal aid, private charity and .sporadic contributions 
by relatives keep many of these city poor not only alive but less unhappy than 
one might imagine them to be. In part this is due, as pointed out earlier, to the 
I limate of the island, but also to the gift of sociability with which the people of 
Piierlc) Rico are so richly endowed. 

One of its expressions is their c;x!reme fondness for children. In giving their 
care and affection to children, the Puerto Ricans are less proprietary than other 
furopeans and Americans. Tliey easily make room in their poor and crowded 
homes for children of divorced parents, illegitimate offspring, orphans, 
abandoneci children and foster (hildren fh/’/gs r/e crinnza) In general. Many 
people enter marriage while having children by previous cornrnorr ^ law or 
legali/cnJ marriages. It is not unusual to have a family with three or four 
children none of whom are the olfspring of the married couple. As a rule 
such adopted children or children by previous marriages are treated as well 
as their adoptive parents’ joint progeny. 

A special type of relalion.ship known as godparenthood (coin/)a(lra/y^o) can 
also be considered as a partial cor eclive lo poverty and loneliness among 
lower status Puerto Ricans A person sponsoring a rhikl at baptism and 
christening becomes his life-long godfather (padnno) or godmother (miUlrina). 
Where two godparents (iompacircs) preside ovci the same ritual this co- 
participation establishes a special social tie between them. Similarly all god- 
parents are bound in a special way to the biological parents of their gcjdchild. 
Thus most Puerto Ricans have ritually s,mctioned friends, allies, protectors and 
confidants. The practical value of such a relationship may vary from case to 
case. Nevertheless, the institution of godparenthood obviously extends /he 
individual's trust and reliance beyond the immediate /amily. and in some 
cases provides a person with a substitute for a defaulting family group. 


The love of children so common in Puerto Ricc^ appears in a somewhat less 
idyllic light if viewed again.st the background of demographic statistics. In 
1940 the population of the island was 1.809,255. In 1950 it had reached the 
figure of 2,210,703 and in 1%0 it was 2,349, .544, The total land area of the 
island being 3,421 scjuare miles, the population density of Puerto Rico is nearing 
the ratio of 700 per square mile, one of the highest in the world. Considering 
the slender natural resources ,of the island, the situation is rapidly reaching 
the point of critical intensity. 
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There arc three basic wavs of relieving this growing population pressure: 
birth control through contraception, emigration and industriali/aiion. All three 
have been encouraged by the government of the Commonwealth, unfortunately 
with inconclusive results. Contraception ha** met with strong opposition on the 
part ot the Roman Catholic Church, which has, however, failed to reverse its 
growing popularity. Industrialization, combined with tourism, has created 
numerous jobs and indirect sources c^f income for the islanci ireasur'' witfi its 
heavy programs of social wcllate. ,And, finaily, migration has relieved sc^mc of 
the immediate pressure on the island economv by reducing the nurnbe^r of 
unemployed and encenjraging the llovv of sub‘-iclit's by emigrants to their needy 
kin. 

The advocacy of ccuilracept'.on has aUo lun into nonreligious opposition. 
Some Puerto Rican men have boon reported as fec'ling that the use of con- 
traceptives was humiliating to their wives (ir to their own male dignity (or both). 
Other obscHvois have ftaimed that shyness and awkwardni'ss in c ommunication 
bc'tween married people made the use ol contrac eplion difficult. Ihe provisional 
figures of birth rate for l^fil gi'^e 2T4 (per I, ()()() population/ for the United 
States, jU.O for Puerto Rico. Nc-'seitheless there' has bc'en a steady dcMlinc! in 
ihe successive birth rale figures ovc'r ic.'n yc'ars. The much sharper latc? of decline 
in the rates of mortality, ficnvc'ver, has neutrali/erl the limiteci gains made by 
the .ipplicalion of birth conlro!. 

We have mentioned earlier tlu' fioquency of commcui law (consensual) 
marriages among lower status Puerto Ricans. Dr Sidney Mint/ in loc using on 
one specific rural area (which he* calls Barrio Jauca) has c-?slnb!ishec1 the lad 
that out of 1»3 marital unicjns 134 were of ihe consensual variety. ‘"D For the 
island at large the ratio of uch common law marriages has been variously 
osiimaled between 2S pcitenl and 33 percent ol the total. The histoiical 
roots of this practice go too far to be 'examined here, fhci? phenomemon is ru)t 
restricted to Puerto Rico but has be^Mi observed ibioughout the Caribbean 
arc^a and in parts of .Soulli America. 

Dr. Mint/ shcjws veiy closely that such mairiagcs are as a rule initialed by 
means of a socially standardized procedure fa 'Titualized elopemcml") which is 
viewc'd by the community as eciuivalenl to inc'ie traditional legal and religious 
observances. (2) 

Children born lo such unions suffer cniy minor social disadvantages in their 
home arenas, hut run into inconveniences and embarrassments when they 
migrate to the cities or to the mainland of the United Stales. This is due to the 
growing importance of pension plans, social security benefits, veteran pensions 
and insurance poheies, all ot which have to rely on properly legalized relation- 
ships between spouses and between parents and c'hildren. 

In the meantime people say that "vale mas un huen omancebado que un 
rnaVrimomo ma\ WevadeV^ (a good consensual unior\ is worth more than a Sad 
marriage). The prohibition of divorce by the Rc>man Catholic Church has also 
bee/7 used to justify consensual unions where the two parties are not tied 
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to each other for life. The growth of Protestant congregations in Puerto Rico 
may be In part due lo the toleration of divorces by most of them, even though 
their strong emphasis on personal morals obviously checks the trend toward 
easy divorces. 

From the Anglo-Arncrican point of view one of the striking features of 
Puerto Rican marriage relationship is the prevalence of jealousy. As could be 
expected, male infidelities are somewhat more frequent and less rigorously 
condemned by ifie community. When the woman's husband shows a decline of 
personal interest in his wife she Is likely lo seek "professional" advice from 
a spiritualist medium or a practitioner of folk-medicine (or folk-magic). 

When a man suspects his wife of growing indifference he looks around for 
ti possible rival and is very likely to challenge and even assault the presumed 
seducer. Painful and dramatic as they are these tensions and actions are 
indicative of somewhat higher romantic and erotic expectations on the part of 
married lower status Puerto Ricans than what we observe in our more placid and 
sedate society. 


The Puerto Rifian family as we find it in New York (or Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston, etc.) should not he expected to br. a duplicate of its co^nter()ait on 
tiu' island. To begin with, mainland Puerto Ricans are keenly aware of the 
social prciudice they encounter on the mainland. Two crmflicting reactions to 
.social hostility may lake place. The members of a family group may, so lo say, 
"close their ranks," i.e. experiem,o ah inlens^lfied sense of solidarity and view 
their home as a haven of refuge. The other possible reaction is that of resent- 
ment against the group to which they belong, whoso chaiac toiislics are the 
alleged cause of its rejection by (he outside world. 

Where local prejudice against Puerto Ricans assumes racialist undertone's 
(which seems to he always the? case), it may have a divisive ettect on family 
unity and solidarity. Puerto Rico is a land of racially mixed marriages (particu- 
larly in the low'or social strata', and children In many homes run the whole 
gamut*of pigmentation from the very dark to the Medileiranean light. In ’ihc 
North American social environment lightcr-complcxionc/U youngsters have a 
hc'ttor chance of social and occupational acceptance than thcr darker siblings. 
Brothers and sisters are thus separated by differential opportunities, and envy 
and resentment enter their life. 

The same factors may invade the relationship between two diflerently colored 
spouses or in-law's, or grandparents and grandchildren. The dark grandmother 
who hides in the kitchen while her lighter granddaughter, a high school girl, 
entertains her classmate in the living room, could serve as a symbol of the 
impact of race prejudice on the Puerto Rican family in New' York. 

Another source of anxieties among mainland Puerto Ricans is constituted by 
their gradual loss of influence over their children. In the natural course of 
events, Puerto Rican children learn English better and faster than their parents. 
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With the language they acquire a whole w'orld of values, attitudes and rules of 
adolescent etiquette which remain incomprehensible to their elders. Before 
long, the English-speaking child may serve as an interpreter in his mother's or 
fathers dealings with the outside world and may come to feel that his parents 
are unsuited to the American way ot life, or ('ven "inlcrior.'" 

Quite often Puerto Rican women have an easier chance of finding employ- 
ment than their husbands in our city economy, and thus become prin^ip^l 
family providers. Wuh this economic change goes a re-definition of male 
authority, and many a family head feels that something has gone wrong in his 
domestic life. Some accept their new dependence on their more successful 
wives and turn to a half-way justifiable idleness. In the meantime, the unem- 
ployed man's children lose their traditional respect for him, and refuse to 
acv^ept his attempts at reasserting his authority. 

Many other changes lake place in Puerto Rican family life in the new social 
environment. At home they lived under what sociologists call "primary social 
controls," i.e. in small close-knit communities, where neighbors, rcialives, store- 
keepers, scho(j| teaclH*rs and a^ others t'xercised a restraining influence on 
individual behavior. I he anonymity of Nc^w York life makes them feel un- 
comfortably free, "on iheii own," and also fearful of how this might affect 
those loved ones (wife, daughtois, sons, etc.) whose behavior they would like 
to supervise. 

The easy and casual sociability of the Island has also been affected by the new 
urban world. The cTimale of the mainland and big city traffic have made street 
life of the Caribbean type n(*xt lo.impossible. Instead of occupying small family 
home's with doors and windows open on ihc' outside world, New York Puerto 
Ricans find themselves livin<’ m isolated apartments behind closf?d doors. 

Numert^us other material details undergo far-reaching changes, e.g. methods 
of laundering, patterns of cooking, sleeping arrangements, shopping practlc’cs, 
etc. ad infinitum. None of these taken by itself may be viewed as profoundly 
significant; in combinati(»n they change the whole style of living. Eventually 
the values of the island give way to some?thing new and different. 

A/Vhen an entire ethnic group is undergoing such a change, it should not 
be assumed that its ividividual members will change, it should not be assumed 
that its individual members will move along at the same pace or will react 
to the challenges of transformation m the same mannef. Family circles 
may thus be* expected to be lorn between nostalgic homesick old-timers, 
ambitious and pushing opportunists and the more rational synthesizers between 
the old and the new. The island home which was left behind becomes idealized 
and/or vilified quite realistically, just as the urban world of mainland America 
is extolled or run down in accordance with the fluctuating circumstances and 
changing moods. The influx of new migrants from the island keeps alive the 
overall ambivalent attitudes of the Puerto Rican community. Numerous in- 
dividuals get tempted by the short distance and the low airplane fares and go 
home, only to turn around and come back to New York. 
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Trying to describe and understand the lower status Puerto Rican family of our 
day is on the whole not easy. The island society is undergoing numerous 
changes, briefly identifiable by such terms as urbanization, industrialization, 
secularization, welfare economy, diffusion of literacy, growing life span, in- 
creasing population, etc. When individual Puerto Rican families fly over to the 
mainland and attempt an adjustment to the new socio-economic world of the 
Unifed Stales, they find themselves subjected to numerous additional pressures. 
Neither back home nor here in the States can their existence be described as 
stable and secure. Thus in order to understand any specific Puerto Rican family 
group one has to "locate" it on the total map ot social change which this 
national society is undergoing at this time. 
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The Puerto Rican 
Child in the 
American School 

Francesco Cordasco 


THE MIGRATION 

In 19(:»0 some 900,000 Puerto Kif.^ns lived in the Uniled Sl*iles including not 
only those born on llu' island l)ut also those? born Ic; Puerto Rican parents in 
the '.tales. Until 1940, the Pucfrto Ri» an corninunitv in the' United Stales 
ruimberc'd only 70,000, but by IJ.SO this had risen to 22(>,000, and over the 
dt'c:ade to 1%0 the net gain due to migration from the island amounted to 
niMrly TOO .000. The census of I9S0 began the recording of second generation 
Pucfrto Ricans fthr)sc born on the coiuineni to islanrj bcun parents) and counted 
7'j,000; in 1%(), the figure stood at 272 , 000 , so that by l%0 throe out of every 
ten Puerto Rican residents in the Unitei. Stales were born in the stales. 

Although there has been a dispersal of the migration oiPside greater New 
York City, the ov(?rwhelming number of Puerto Ricans are New Yorkers; the 
19^0 census showed 612, S74 living in New York City (68.6 percent of the United 
Stales total). New YorJ: City's proportion had dropped from 88 peicent in 1940 
to 83 percent in 19S0 and to 69 percent in 1%0.’ If there is no serious setback 
in the American economy the dispersioi. ' "M imdoublc'cjly cem^inue* 


l-rom The JournjI ot hducjnon, SpimH 1067, Vof. 16, pp 1«1-1»6. Reprinted by per- 

mission of the author and I hr Jt}i/rn,il r»/ Ncfiro ^(fuCtUion. 

^U. S. Bureau of the Cerisub. U. S. Census •>/ PofwlMittn- 1060. Suhyerf Reports. Puerto 
R/Ciins in ihe United Stdtos r.nai Ref)ort, PC '2)‘1 D. U. S. Ciovernment Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1%t 

"The 1960 census reported Puerto Ri<an-born persons living in all but one «Diiluth-Superior) 
of the 101 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas of over 250,000 pc^pulation Particular con- 
centrations were reported (I960) as Chicago, 35,361, Patc*rson C hfton-Passaic (N.I.i, 6,641; los 
Angeles-Long Beach, 7.214, San f rancisc o-OaHand, 4,068 Foi an illurnmating study of Puerto 
Rican dispersal in New jersev, see Max Wolff, PdtU-rns o/^Change i.^ die Cities of New Jersey: 
Minorities— Negroes and Puerto Ricans Affected by and Aflecling These Changes, N. Y. 
mimeo., 1962. 
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The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico neither encourages nor discourages migra- 
tion. As an American dti/en, the Puerto Rican moves between the island and 
the mainland with complete freedom. If his movement is vulnerable to any- 
thing, It fluctuates only with reference to the economy on the mainland. Any 
economic recession or contraction graphically shows in the migration statistics.^ 
It is at best invidious to suggest that "The Puerto Rican migration to Nueva York, 
unchec ked by immigrant quotas, is a major source of the island's prosperity," but 
there is truth in the appended observation that the migration ". . . upgraded the 
migrants, converted them from rural to urban people, relieved the island of 
some of its labor surplus, and sent lots of cash back fiome.""* 

Tor the American schools, the Puerto Rican migration presented a distinct and 
yet in many ways a recurrent phenomenon. With the imposition of immigration 
quotas in the early 192()s, the non-English speaking student had gradually disap- 
peaied. The great European migration and its manifold educational prc^blems 
had in a manner been resolved. With the increasing Puerto Rican migration and 
the recurrent pattern of the ghettoi/ation of the new arrivals, the migrant child, 
non-English speaking and nurtured by a different culture, presented American 
scfiools with a new yet very old challenge.*'* , 


PUERTO RICANS AND MAINLAND SCHOOLS 

The Puerto Rican "journey" to the mainland feas been (and continues to be) the 
subject of a va'it literature.” For the most part, the Puerto Rican child reflects a 
context of l)itter de|)rivation, poor housing, high unemployment, and a iec:ord of 
disappointing educational arhic'vcrnent. It is the poverty c'ontc^xl to which the 
Puerto Rican c ommunity has been relegated in our cities that explains it-, prob- 


”Scf in ihis ronnt'c lnMi nii^ralitm figure's for rrSi S-i. the somcf* on l^icrlo Ri(<in 

Migr.ilion IS the* Migraiinn [)ivisivin of the Df'iiartmc'nt of l«ibor, which maint.iins <i cenlral 
mainlaiiicl ofiue in New York City .met office*, in otlier U S. cities. It also maintains an office in 
Piierio Rico to carry out a prc»gram of orientation for persc>ns who intend to migrate* to 
the slates • 

’’Patricia Seslon, Sp.mis/i //jz/c-ot An.ilnm\ nf Povertv. (New York. Harper Row, 19i>S), 
p. IS 

‘'Allhough one of the greatest ac liievemcmts of the Amc-ricjan common sc hool has been the 
accnltuidiion and assimilation of the children ot non P iglish .-.peaking immigrants ilargely 
FuiopeanC it has icceived liiile stiiclv See T. C'ordasro and 1. Covello, rdi/c.if/ona/ Sotiolofiv 
A Suh/iu t lndv\ nf Doe fo/.d f?/^se^far/o/)s i'nmpirtvd •\mf'rnan Univvrsitiv'^, 

(New York: Scarecrow tVe'-s. 196^). Of over 2 000 disserla ions listed, only a lev. clc'arly con- 
cern themselves with the noo English immigrant child, or gciicrally with the educational prob- 
lems of the children ot immigrants. 

"One of the best accounts is Clarence Senior. The Purrln Rujns (Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books. 1965). which includes an extensive hibliograf)hy. See also C'hristopher Rand, fhc Puerto 
Ricans (New York* Oxford. 1958/: Don Wakrlielci, Island in the Citv (Boston, Houghlon- 
Mifflin, 1959); Fiona Padilla, Up from Puerto Rico (New \ork: Columbia University Press, 
1958); Jesus Colon. A Puerto Kuan in New York And Other Sketches (New York: Mainstream 
Publications, 1961); an older but invrluable dcKumented study of Puerto Ricans in New York 
City is that of C. Wright Mills, Clarence Senior, and Ruse Kohn Goldsen, The Puerto Rican 
lourney (New York: Harper and Row, I950j. 
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lems and graphically underscores its poor achievement in the schools. Not only 
is the Puerto Rican child asked to adapt to a "cultural ambience" which is 
strange and new, he remains further burdened by all the negative pressures of a 
ghetto milieu which educators have discerned as inimical to even the most rudi- 
mentary educational accomplishment.^ 

How the Puerto Rican child has fared in the mainland schools is best illus- 
trated in the experience in New York City, where Puerto Ricans have the loWest 
level of formal education of any identifiable ethnic or color group. Only i3 per- 
cent of Puerto Rican men and women 2.*> years of age and older In 1960 had 
completed either high school or more advanced education. Among New York's 
nonw'hite (predominantly Negro) population, 31.2 percent had completed high 
school; and the other white population (excluding Puerto Ricans) did even belter. 
Over 40 percent had at least completed high school.** 

In 1960 more than half (32.9 percent) of Puerto Ricans m New' York City 25 
years of age and older had less than an eighth grade education. In contrast, 29.5 
percent of the nonwhitc pofiulation had not finishc*d the cdghlh gradf\ and only 
19.3 percent of the other whites^ had so low an academic preparation.** 

If the schocjis in New York City were to coirect nil of tfiis (the numbers in the 
sec ond generation wdio hav(» ro'jdiod adult yeais is stili small, ^inly 6.4 percent 
of persons 20 yeais of ag<' and older in I960;, there is still evidc'nce that Puerto 
Rican youth, more than any other grcnip, is severely handir appc'd in achieving 
an education in the New Yoik City public schools. A 1961 study of a Manhattan 
neigliborhcjod showed that fewer than 10 percent of Pu(*rto Ricans in the 3rf] 
grade wore rc'ading at their grade Jevel or above. The dc'gree of retardation was 
(•xtr(?mc. Three in ten were retarded one ancf on(*-half years or more and were, 
in the middle of their third schriol vear, therefore, reading at a level (inly appro- 
priate for entry into the seconu graeJe. By the eighth grade the degree of retarda- 
tion was even more severe with almost two-thirds of the Puerto Rican youngsters 
retarded more than ihrc^e years. 

Of the nearly 21,000 ac.'derTiic diplomas granted in 1963 only 3j1 went to 
Puerto Ricans and 762 to N«?groes, representing only I.6 peiteni and T7 per- 
ceQt, respectively, ot the total academic diplomas. In contiasl, Puerto Kictms re- 
ceived 7.4 percent of, the vcKational school diploma*-, and Negroes 15 2 per- 
cent. For the Puerto Rican community, these figures have critical significance 
since Puerto Rican children constituted 1963 about 20 perci^il of the public: 
elementarv school register, 18 percent of the iunior high school register. In 
keeping with long discerned t.ends, Puerlcj Rican youngsters made up 2.3 per- 

’For a ^.'.raphic c ommcniarv on the clehililatinK envirnnm(;n!al pressures and il)e “ghcMto 
mdieu" see David Bar*- Our (.hnsii.m Xhs^unn Ainnrm Sp.inish ArnerkaMs, mimeo. Princeton 
Univcrsiiy Consullalioii, robniarv 21 21. 19fiS The* slatislical indices of Puerto Riran p()V(*rtY 
land the ridatecl nc*cds) are best assembled in The Piwrtn Kicjn Community Dvveliypmvnt 
/Vo/eef (New York: The Puerto Kitan Forum, 1%4), pp 26 -7 S. 

®See The Puerto Rican Community Uevcle^pment Projcd, p. .34. 

*lhid , pp. 34-3S. ^ 

''*lbi(J., p. 39. Thf* study was undertaken by the Research C.'entcr, Columbia University 
School of Social Work. 
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cent of the student body in vocational schools and 29 percent of that in special 
(difficult) schools.^’ 

Clearly, the critical issue for the Puerto Rican community is the education of 
its children, for the experience in New York City is a macrocosm which illus- 
trates all the facets of the mainland experience.^^ 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS TO MEET THE NEEDS 
OF PUERTO RICAN CHILDREN 

In the last decade a wide ranfje of articles have reported special educational 
programs to meet the needs of Puerto Rican children;^** although many of these 
have been of value, the more ambitious theoretic constructs have largely come 
from the school boards and staffs which have had to deal with the basic prob- 
lem of communication in classes where a growing (and at times preponderant) 
number of Spanish-speaking children were found. As early ns PJ')! in New York 
City, a "Mayor's Advisory Coniiniltec on PucrU' Rican Affairs" turned its atten- 
tion to this major problem of communication;^'* and this problem was periodi- 
cally re-examintfj during the y(*ars which followed.*^' 

In New York City (as in C'ther catieO;*** the Board f)i Education turnc^^i its atten- 
tion to the Puerto Rican child because communication hdd to be established, 
and (in this context) the-.* most ambitious study of the educational pioblems pre- 
sented by the Puerto Rican migration Iwame (for New York City); 

... a foiii-ycMr inquiry into tlie education and acfjustmcint of Puc^rto Rican pupils in the* 
public schools of New York City ... a major effort . . to ostjblisli on a sound basis a 


“//»k/. |) ^I, and Cable's, pp Ai 44 

‘"I he sitiKitinp wcnild not be sij;nilirantlv cJifleront in other nties where the Piieilo Rican 
niinmumlv is eruapsuljted 'n poverty, eK, Camden iN ].), Philadelphia, ('hua^'o. A ddlerenl 
dimension would ht’ added m the edm.itional pioblems piesenled in those areas where 
Puerto Rican miHrani workers, c fjntracted tr>i agricultural labor, live for varvinn periods of 
lime, the best soune ol information on tlie Puerto Rii.aM a^ncultural migrant worker is Ihe 
Miprarn Division. Commonweallb v)f Puerto Rim. See footnote si/pra The N 1. Offito of 
F.<onomi( (’)piiorlumlv mmpU*lecl a study of lire needs of miftranl workers m that stall- in 
terms ot its proiecled programs. 

“Typiral is Jack Cohn, "Inlejualion of Spanish ipeakm.ij Nev\ comers in a 'frinije area' 
School," N.itiondl f'lvnivnldrv f’nncipal {M.w 1900). pp. 29-Ji. See also T Coirlasro. "Helpinj; 
the kangudne Barrier Sludent." 7/ie In'^tiuctor XI XXII rMay 1%^), JO; S. |. Hlam, Ac- 
culturation and learning Problems of Puerto Rican Children," 7cjchc/> ,iCo//ege Kecon/. 
I XI (1%0), 2SfJ~204; James C^lsen, "Children of the Ghetto," High Points X1.VI (1904), 
25-31: John A. Burma, "Spanish Speaking Children," in Eli Cenzberg, 7he Nation's Children, 
III (1900), 7{t-102. 

'^"Puerto Rican Pupils in the Now York Crty Schools, 1951." The Mavor'.s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Puerto Kican Affairs. Sub committee on [ducal inn. Recreation and Parks This 
was a survey of 75 elementary and junior high schools as W'ell as a report on day classes 
for adults, cvc?ning schools, communifv (epie»s and vacalion playgrounds. The report was 
directed by Dr. Leonard Covello, principal of Beniamin F-rankhn High School m Fast Harlem. 
See In this connection, C(>ve!lo's The /Tcarf Is the Teacher (New \ork- McGraw Hill, 19.5tt», 
passim. 

'•‘See Martin B. Dworkis (ed.), T'/je Impact of Puerto Rican Migration on Governmental 
Services in New York City (New York New York University Press, 1957). 

“Particularly Philadelphia, Chicago, Newark, and Camden (N. J.). 
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cify-wide program for the continuing improvement of the educational oppi>rlunities of 
all non-English speaking pupils in the public schools,'" 

If the major emphasis of The Purrlo Kicjn Study was to have been the basic 
problem of language (English^, its objer fives were soon extended to include the 
equally important areas of community orientation and accultuiation. The Study's 
objectives were summed up in three mam problems: 

1. What are the mrtre ellcclive ways fmethodsi and malciials foi teacliing 
English as a se^cond language to newly ai rived Puerto Rican pupils^ 

2. What are the most etfcctivc techniques with which the schools can pro- 
mote a more rat)id and mc^re effective adjustment of Puerto Rican parents 
and children \o the community and the community to themf 

^ Who are ihc^ Puerto Rican pupils in the New York City puldic schools?'** 

for eacli of these prc'blcms, Ihv Puerto RK\)n Study made detailf*d rt*com- 
mendalions i Problem III, largeK an ethnic survey, resulted In a profile of charac.- 
tcrlstics of pupils of Pucirto Ric,!*! background anci fused into Problems I and 
11 ).'" . 

Problem I: 

How to tccK h efiectivciy as <i ’•econc/ /augi/age, Fhc Pin^rto Ricnn 

Study concluded lhal an integratc‘d meiluxi (vocabulary method, slruclured or 
i.iiiguage patterns method, and the'func tional siiualions or (‘Xperientiiil method) 
was to be emploved, and it developed Iwo scries of rc’latcMl currlc.ulum bullelins, 
keyed to the? prescribed Nc'w ^'ork City course of study.-" But in the course of 
its considerations, it dealt with Ihe ancillary land vital) need . lo formul.ilc a 
uniform policy for the reception, sc rec'ning, placement and f)eriodic assessmer^t 
of non English speaking pupils."-' it 'oc omme nclc**’! fiinlil suc h time as Ihe 
Burc?au of Educational Research may find or develop belter le-»ts or te sts of ecgial 
value) the use of The USP Test -Abildy to UoderstotKl Spoken f/ig//.s/j. The 
Catt?s Readini^ Test- Priuury and Advanced; and Ihe lof^r-1 horndike Non- 
Verbal lest. It proposenf, too, three? broad categories of class orgarii/alion, con- 
sidered the need of adecjualc staffing (Substitute Auxiliary Jeachers [SAT], 
Puerto Rican C:ooK!inaU)rs, Schc^ol-romm-uiity C'ciordinalors and Olfier Teaching 
Positions [OTI^]. and guidance c:oun,selors, particularly in the senior high 

C-ayre Morriscjn, Dne'clor, Tht^ Puerto Kif.in Study (I'lSJ '1957)- A Keport on tlw 
Education and Ad,ustn'^nt of Purnn Kican Pupils in the Publit SchooP. of the ( ity of Now 
York (New York: Boarv of Ecluc.ilirjn, 1958), p 1- 

See New Yoik City Hoard of EcJiiration, Sumnuiry of Kvcornmonddtion:, Made by 
the Puerto Kuan Study For the Prnf;rdm in the New Yurk City Sc/700/4, Dec cumber 8, 1958. 

“The profile' was soparatvly puhlishc'd in 1956, and r».*printcd in Ihe final report (1958). 

“"A series of nine Resoutcc Units and foi/r Icingc/age Cuides Each Resnurre Unit bulletin 
contains three or more resource units. Sec Puerto Kiidu Study [Publications of the Puerto 
Rican Study] for list. 

“See Summary, supra, p 3. 
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schools), and found essential the . . coordinating [of] efforts of colleges and 
universities ... to achieve greater unity of purpose and effort in developing 
both undergraduate and graduate programs for teachers who will work with 
non-English speaking pupils. . . 

Problem II: 

How to promoto <i more rapid and more effective adjustment of Puerto Rican 
parents and children to the community and the community to them. In its recog- 
nition of this problem, The Puerto Rican Study struggled with providing answers 
to the basic anxieties and preoccupations of a group of f)eople !)cset with prob- 
lems of housing, adequate employment, health, and ''assimilation." That the 
Study found difficulty in providing answers i., perhaps explained by its inability 
to rtilato the answers it found most effective to the mandate of the schc'/ol. If it 
was possible to revise curricula and discern the problems implicit in the learn- 
ing experience of the Puerto Rican child, it remain(‘d an altogether different 
matter to attempt the solution of broad soc io-^'c.onomic probl(*ms, or to attempt 
the amelioration of community ills. In essence, the following statement suggests 
how far the sc:h*ools have relroaU'd from the cc^mmunity: 

On the relation of Puerto Rican parents to schools, The Puerto Rican SUkR' holds that 
bccau^-o Puerto Rican pariMits are pre-orcupied willi problems of learning Fnglisli, linding 
apartments, finding employment, and with problems of providing their f imilios with food, 
clothing, and (iroper health pioteclion, they are not ready to set a high pnorily on their 
children's sdiool problems Ihe schools can't wail until th(*v aio leadv^'* 

If The Puerto Rican Study is not thought of as a finished guide to the solution 
of the problems it invc^sligates but rather as a be*ginning, it must bc' c haractcri/od 
as the best assessment of the c'ducational challenges which ihe Spanish-speaking 
child poses to the American school. In this sense, it is b(Mh a guide and a blue- 
print for oflective leform. 


A POSTSCRIPT 

• 

Basically, thc' Puerto Rican child is not a newce^mer to the American school. In 
many ways he presents himself to a school and a society whose very nature is 
heterogeneous and \ariegatod and to which the non-tngllsh speaJ:mg child is no 
stranger In this sense, the acquisition of English for the Puerto Rican child (if 
necessarv' and inevitable) is not a great problem; certainly, it is a soluble prob- 
lem to which the American school brings a rich and successful experience and 
The Puerto Rican Study affirms how sucressful and resourceful American schools 
can and have been. What is more important to the Puerto Rican child (and to 
American society) is the process of acculturation. How does thc Puerto Rican 

“//)/(/., p. 5. 

^Ibid . p. 7. 
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child retain his identity, his language, his culture? In substance this remains the 
crucial problem, and in this crucial context, the role of the school in American 
society needs to be carefully assessed. If the Puerto Rican child is sinned against 
today, the tragedy lies in the continued assault against his identity, his language, 
and his cultural wellsprings. In this sen'^e, his experience is not fundamentally 
different from that of millions of other children to whom the American school 
was a mixed blessing. This is in no way a deprecation ol the egalitarianism of 
the American "common school," but rather a reaffirmation of the loss of the 
great opportunity that a free society afforded its schools to nurture and treasure 
the rich and varied traditions of its charges. I he "meriting pot" thc^ory is at best 
an illusion measured against the realities of American society, and a true discern- 
ment of its strengths."* 

In another light, the Puerto Rican child is the creature of his social context; 
its opportunities or lack of opportunities. If his needs are to be met, they can 
only be effcclively met insofar as the needs of this context are met. A school 
which is not community-oriented i.s a poor school. If this is so for the middle- 
class suburban school, it is c'ven pjoie so for the urban school which is the heir 
i>f the FT^iyriad complexities c)f a rapidly deteriorating central city. Mc»re impor- 
tant than the Puerto Rican child's lack ol I nglish is lhc» lack of* that economic 
security and wcll-f)cing that relates him to a viable family slruclure. If the Puerto 
Rican child's maior disenrhantmen! does not result from the s('gl(^gdled schools 
into which his poverly has placed him/’’ still one woulcJ have to deplores the 
school'.s inability to cope with the alienation that segregation spawns, and the 
biller deslilulion that poverty bring*; tr) its children. Perhaps, the "great society" 
really emerges frcjm a strengthening of the schocrl by its joining hands witn all 
the creative agencies of the nm»*nily. 

‘^Scc Millun M. Ciorcion, AwrDil.tlion id Anu-in.ifi liiv. I hr lUth: m R.irr, F.vlinion nnd 
Natiuiul Of ly, Ilf’ (New 'lork Uaivr ly I'rrss, l%4', .nid iov'(*w, r (ordasfu, 

jnurndl ni Ihirruin RrLitiuns. XIII »vVinhT 1%S 14.? 14 5. 

lospph ' S liool Inlcufiln'u A I’urrlo Rtcan V.i‘w ’ f cnlVronce on 

InU'gralinn in N<»w Yoik C’ltv I’jblK Schools. fcMdu'rs CoIIcro, C'oliifnhi.i University, May 
1, 19(i5. 



The Losers 

Richard J. Margolis 


ThK repotl examines the predicament of Puerto Riian children in ou*' public 
schools: what tfiey are learning and what they are not learning, what the «‘chools 
are doing and what the schools are not doing. The report list^ no specific con- 
elusions — although several implied ones are there for the taking-- -and makes no 
explicit recommendations. Us purpose is to put the problem m sharper focus 
and on wieJer display, not to piornote any single set of solutions. 

Our public schools of late have provided ^uch a large and comfortable target 
for the slings and arrows of reformers that one hesitates to pierce them with yet 
another. I have tried to ho more thought-provoking, and if my judgments at 
times strike some as unduly harsh it is because the lives of so many schoolchil- 
dren strike me as unduly sad. 

The title of this report -- 'The* Losers" — lefeis to us all. The children are losing 
all hopes of learning or succeeding; the schools are losing all hopes of teaching; 
and the nation is losing another opportunity, perhaps its last, to pul flesh on the 
Ameiican dream. 

Much has already been written on this subject. In his p'lelirninaiy bibliography 
Professor Francfsco Cordasco^ lists sc^me 450 articles and stuches devoted tc3 
"Pueito Rican Children in American Schools." More recently the IRCD Bulletin 
has published a helpful "Selected Bibliography" on the same subject.^ Many of 
the studies are worth leading, but none surveys the current scene, particularly 


From Richard I. Mar^ohs, Ihc loi,crs- A Report on Puerto Riians and the Public S< hool^i New 
York: Aspira, 1%6, 17 pp. Reprinted by pei mission 

^Frank M. Cordasco and leonaid Covello, ' Studies of Pueito Rican Children in American 
Schools* A Preliminary Bibliography," in F. Cordasco and E. Bucchioni, Puerto Rican Children 
in Mainland Schools, (New Jersc’y: iScarccrow Press. 1%8), pp. 435-460. 

“January, l^bB. The Bulletin is a publication of the ERIC Information Retrieval Center on 
the Di.sadvantagcd, Yeshiva University, New York. 
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ihe scene beyond New York City. Mv assignment from Aspira^' was to fill the gap. 

The result is by no means definitive, but it does otter at least an outline of the 
major challenges today confronting the public schools and the Puerto Rican 
community. In gathering material I visited sixteen schools in seven cities: Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, Chicago, Philadelphia, Newark, Hoboken, Paterson and New 
York. Wherever 1 went and whomever I talked to- -teachers, administrators, 
children and parents — 1 was warmly received and meticulously enlightened. One 
hopes the report, the., [subsequent] conference and the long-range results will 
justify the trouble they went to. 


THE CHILDREN 

Our children arc not being taught to lead oi tio theii anthniclu 

--a Furrti) R.ic,in fj.ucnt in Chic\n;n 

No one can say precisely hf)W many Puerto kiian cliildren are enrolled in 
public schools in the United Slale*^, l)ut anyone wlu> lias examined ihcdr predica- 
ment knows they lend to learn U‘ss, los(» hem! more and drop out sooner than 
their classmates. It is true lhal ih(‘ir classmates, mostly poor alid often black, 
fare none too well either. Ihe Pueito KKaii child and tin* Negro child share 
many humiliations, not the leu.st of which is a system of even-handed injustice 
clispensc^d by big-city schr^il admini'ilralions throughout the North. But the 
Puerto Rican child carries additional hurefens all his own, his status as a stranger 
in our midst being perhaps the herwiest, and these have been sufficient to keep 
him at the very bottom of thci educational pyramid. 

the observer can liut dimh' deccni the everyday fiusliaiions which many 
Puerto Rican schoolchildren havt' come to takc^ for granUKJ; their imperfect 
grasp of English, whicii oflon seals both their lips and their minds; their confu- 
sion about who they are {what r.uc^ w'lat culture?^), a confusion cornpoundeci 
by the common ravages of white prejudice;* ihc^ir sen o of l>.3ing lost, of travel- 
ing through a forc*ign country with a hec^cilcss guieJe* and an uncJeciphorabIc 
ma;a. The list of frustrations is long. They may not revc\d the whole irutb, but 
they do illuminate maoy of the consequence*-. 


They Learn Let^s 

The many Puerto Rican parents who complain lhal their children "are not being 
taught to rccid or do their anthrmetic ” are usually right. No new study is required 

^fditors' lUfUr an f '^janizalion uf the Tiierlo Ricari community. 

*An exchange, during a routine shakedown on ihe streets of rhiladelphia, between a 
while policeman and a Puerto Rican teenager may shc‘d light on this subject. "Are you a 
spic or d nigger?’' the policeman askc^cJ. ^ 

'I'm a Puerto Rican cop " 

The policeman hit him "Don't you know you're not sMV)posccl trj call me a cop?" 

"Excuse me, officer, dori't you know you're not supfiosed to call me a spic?" 

The teenager told this story, on tape, to a white interviewer. It may or may not be 
accurate in every detail, but the message is clear. 
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to confirm their anxieties; findings in the Coleman Report on Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity-' are sufficiently eloquent. They indicate that Puerto Rican 
children in the United States lag behind both urban whites^* and urban Negroes 
in verbal ability, reading comprehension and mathematics. 

Test scores of sixth grade students, for example, place the average Puerto 
Rican child about three years behind the average white child in all three cate- 
gories of achievement, and about one year behind the average Negro child. In 
the later grades, the gap between Negroes and Puerto RLcans narrows, but the 
gap between whites and the two minority groups becomes wider. Relatively 
speaking, the longer a Puerto Rican child attends public: school, the less he 
learns.'^ 


They Lose Heart 

The less he learns, the more he despairs. One of Coleman's tests, designed to 
assess the student's sense of fcmtrol over his life, (ontainerl this st.itment: "fverv 
lime I try to gel ahead, something stops me." Almost a thud of the Puerto Rican 
children agreed with tfie statement, compared to about a fifth of the N(\groes 
and only one-ei^-^hth of the whitens. 

Answers to another test statement- - "(lood luck Is more imporlayt than hard 
work for success" — wc»re |ust as revealing. Nineteen fx-rcent oi the Pix-nto Rican 
children dgrec?d; nine percent of the Negroe>; four f)ercenl of the whiles. 

"Shallow men believe in luck," wrote hmerson. So do dec^ply hurt children. If 
many Puerto Rican children feel they lack cc/ntrr)I over their environmenl--ancJ 

"by jaiiH's S Coleman Asstx laio**. li.S C;<i\'prnmt‘nt fVmlinH Oltire, VV4\shinHU)n, t'' C., 
2040.!, Cal.ilouii*- S .'VMOOOI, 1*)*% $4 For a summary, see R')bt?ir A 

Dontlcr's 'Iciualitv cl iJLKaliorial Opfiortunity ' In Urh.\n /\r‘v/rvv, Pc’cr'mbor 1000. ,\ll 
substMiMUMl r("f(MiMucs 1«» Itu' Coleman Koport will be l)asctl on Dtuiller's summary unlf^.s 
o’herwise n<ar(l. 

"Il ri‘f|UMes nf) umommon cveMKhl to see lliat stime Puerto Kicaiv, are dark, many arc 
while and ollieis are iiihetweeii lUil the tortiiied nomciK latiirc of ethriiL 'audics has 
dec teed that Puerto Kuan" he rieilher while" nor "Negro" — in cMleet. that it l>e its own 
foinr. rhi» amhmuou*. terms do nolhmi? to clarify matters, hut since I am making use? of 
some eff the studies, I have* scurowtullv adopted .some ot their caleiioiies. (the U.S i.sus 
bureau defines a Puerto Ruau as arivime who v\as horn on the island oi who has at least 
one paieiil v\ho was horn on the island) 

"Denller siimmari/es the oserall lesulls of ihe ihiee losls as follows 
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therefore over their own destinies — the reasons are not hard to find. Here are 
some very routine examples of helplessness, chosen from many I came across 
while visiting schools and families: 

• A six-year-old was roundly scolded by his leacher lor welting his pants. All morning 
he had been trying to tell her— in Spansh! -that he had to go It) the bathroom. 

• Jose Gon/ales, a kindergartener, has given up trying to tell his teacher his nanje Is 
not joe. It makes her angry. 

• An honor student asked her counsellor tor a i- to look at college c.ualogues 

"Is that Italian or Spanish?" asked the counsellor, looking at the name on the girl's 
card. "Spanish? Now this is just my opinion, br.t I think you'd bc^ Iiappier as a 
sec retary."'* 

• A vocational student hr)ping to become an (‘leciriiian did the same wiring job for 
four consecutive years, over and over and ewer again.. 

• A "phys ed ' instructor nolicc'cJ that on^ ot the girls was wearing a new gym suit. 
"Oh/' he said loudly, "did the w<‘llart' chock tome?" 

• A junior high scfiool student was cKciisecJ hv his leather iA lying bc'cause he iiverled 
his eyc’s whim speaking to her, a sign of rt*sp(‘rl cm the island. 

• A little girl couldn't wait to got her f'rsl report card, ikit vvIumi sh*' goi ii iheicj was 
nothing wrillc^n on it except two hig lelteis: "ID", (.anguage l^ilficulty 

• A leenagt^r told hi-, principal lu.* ^voiild have to drop out it he wasn't gu'en piolec- 
hon frrjin assaulting gangs w'hose turf lav helwa-en !u>me and m hool. the piincipal 
refeiVtxl h'rn to a |)sych«atri..l 

Rut 1 am running ahead my sloiy 


They Drop Out 

Things being what ifioy arc i» is not surpiising to hoar from some teachers and 
administralois that Puerto Rican schooIrhildrcMi have? nowhere to go but up. Yet 
there is little suppr)rt even U ihul faintiv comforting notion. It would be more 
accuralc to say that Pueilo Rican children have nowd'iere to gr) but out- -out of 
the sc'hools and into a woild for wliich tlu.*y arc unpreparc'ri. This they are doing 
in large numbers, fhe public s(hiK)ls a-r' like a giant sjove, sifting out all but the 
strongest, the smartest f»r I he luckiest. 

Many school administrators insist thc?y have no sc?nous dn)poul problem 
among Puerto Rican students. Some attribute the low high school eniollmeni 
totals to tfie nevs'ncsV of the Puerto Rican community. "Their kids haven't 
reached high .school age yet." High school principals also like Ip say that Pueitc^ 
Rican student^ who leave school are not really dropouts--lh (.7 are simply 
"transfers" to another schejol "We have a mobility problem, not a dropout 
problem."'^ 

There is probably something lo be said for both these explanations, but not 
much. Experience in cities whore thc^ Pu€.*rlo Rican community has had time to 

"In Vft another of Co'.c’mdn's te«;ls, higli srhool st'niors were .i>kc‘(): "thive you ever read 
a college catalog?" A 'Ye'-" response wa.s given by A" peuenl of the I’uerlo Kuans, 
percent of the Negroes and 73 percent of the white*-. 

"Atter enduring more healings, he did diop out--a healthy icsponse lo a mosi unhealthy 
situation. 

blind must he be that he ran t see through a sieve?" —C ervantes 
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produce its share of teenagers makes it clear that the dropout syndrome cannot 
be explained away. For example, in 1966 m New York City public schools, 
Puerto Ricans comprised more than one-fifth of the total enrollment but less 
than one-eighth of the academic high school enrollment. On the other hand, 
non-Puerto Rican whites accounted for about half the total enrollment and 
about two-thirds of the academic high school enrollment.^' 

plainly, a lot of Puerto Rican elementary students arc disappearing before they 
reach high school. The picture is similar in Newark, wherb there are more than 
five thousand Puerto Ricans in public schools. They account for eight percent of 
all elementary students but only four percent of all high school students. The 
comparable figures for non-Puerto Rican w'hites is 18 percent for elementary 
school and 36 percent for high school. 

As for the claim that dropouts are really transfers to other schools, one must 
ask: What sc.hools? .Surely none of those 1 visited. Somewhere in America there 
may be a Shangrila high school into which Puerto Rican teenagers drop. If so, 
it is overcrowded. 

The widespread policy of putting back teei^ige Puerto Ricans to lower grades 
(because of their language difficulties) is one reason they drop out. The teenager 
is likely to fooP both foolish and bored among children three and four years 
his junior. Rather than be left back he may prefer to be left out alt#gcther. 

We get an inkling r)f these difficulties by looking at Hoboken's dropout figures 
for 1967. Of the 149 students who dropped out, 131 "left to seek employment." 
A/mosi half the drofKnits left before ll.e tenth f^rade We have no way of know- 
ing how many of these were Pu(*rto Rican — fhoy comprise more than a third of 
the overall school populati^'n — but it seems likely that only a Puerto Rican 
would be old enough to drop out of the eighth grade in order to look for 
a job.*- 

Not all school systems deny that cfropouls c*xist- New York and Hoboken, if 
not exactly outspe^ken on the subject, at least don't look the other way — but 


"Ihc fiKurc’s suHy.psf an .i< t umiilatod tnlal of nrn)rt.* than 20,000 F'ucrto Kuan clro|)(uils 
who vw>ijl(t olhorvvisi' havo hron atlrncimi; atadt*n>ic hi^h schex'is in 1%G Nfvcrthe,tess, 
the' figure's show a sli^hl imi)ro\L'nicnt! 

I’lii'ito Kicans m Now Yrxk Cily's 
Ac'iKh'mic Ilij’h S(h(»(»ls and in .Ml Schools 
• All Scliools Aoidoniic rfigh Sih(H>l 
14% 5% 

l‘ifif» 2r’i, 12".^, 

(All crrollmoni fij*urfs m tliis report have been sunplierl by the local school administra- 
tions.) 

*“lhe 1%7 dropout totals by grades are as follows: 

12th 13 

nth 3 S 

lOlh 32 

9th 2-S 

8th 20 

7th ^ 1.3 

below' 7th _^11 

total 149 
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many prefer obfuscation to clarity, apparently on the theory that what they don't 
know can't hurt them.^^ 

The picture becomes still murkier when w'e try to discover how many Puerto 
Rican high school slucJents go on to college. No school system I visited has 
bothered to count, but in some high schools thc'v answer not by the numbers 
but by the names. So tew Puerto Ricans are going on to college that a principal 
can usually count them on one haneJT^ 

Ail of w'hich suggests that today's ghetto school, in its commerce will. Puerto 
Rican chilciren, is failing to do the job which the nation has traditionally as- 
sjgncfd to it: that of assimilating nc^wcomers into the American mainstream. The 
long-range implications of this failure are deprc»ssing in the extreme. The Puerto 
Rican population is swelling, and it is rapidly moving out of New York City into 
other metropolitan areas throughout the North. In l%0 the Puerto Rican popula- 
tion on the mainland was about 8'i(»,00() eighty p(?rconl of whom lived in Nc'w 
York C'ily.^*'* Today the population is approximately I.S million. Nc’w York City's 
share may be as low as 82 pc^rcent.'** 

One immediate consequcMico of tire Puerto Riian diaspe^ra is the strain it is 
putting on urban school systems aVoady bent double under a conrbined burden 
of "deprived ' children, deprived budge ts and, in some case'', deprived imagina- 
tions. There arc' close to 4i)(),00i) Puerto Rican children enrollcMj in f)ublic 
schools. I low are the sc hools resfronding to this late challenged 


THE SCHOOLS 

f^el die ho al hecho 
hay un gran tree ho 

(g(‘l\\ivn ilu* saying and tlu* 
doing lIuMc* IS : giral distancfi 

The schools are responding — but teebly, hapha/ardly and slowly, oh so slowly. 
Most school systc’rns with growing Puerto Rican enrollments point with pride 1(7 
the^progress they are making; and if the number of new jirograms is an indicator 
of progress, then a mc?bsure of pride is juslilie-d. '"Come see our demonstration" 
is the sort of invitation a visitor usually gelsj But w'hile the schcjpis mav he mak- 
ing progrc?.ss, the* children, for the most part, are not. This is bcK:auso rnc^st of the 


^®' Tho mo a vitious atlnbuti* of urban silrool systems, unlii ref nlly," observes Peter 
Sclira^, "has not been their ctjnsi-.lcnl failu.e with the fiisarlvanlage i, but Hieir refusal to 
produce honest da' » on that failure. In case aftc*r case, they pr tencied . . . dc^spite 
stalistic.al evidence t*- the ct^nlrarv, thal it was individual children, net .schools, that failed." 

“Those holding high school degrees are oticn ill prepared to ccimj to in the job market. 
In Nc»wark a Rroiif) of volunteer lady tutors found fliat many Purr' Rican girl graduates 
who had majored in secretarial studies v.'ftre incapable of filling out a job application form. 

Census, 1960 

“Dr. Francesco Cordnsco puts the New York City Pui'rto Ricai. population al 69 percent 
School A Society. Feb. 18, 1%7 
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programs either miss the target entirely or else focus on such a tiny part of it 
that one must weigh their triumphs in milligrams. ''Our attempts at solutions/' 
observed. )uan Cruz, a human relations specialist for Chicago schools, "are like 
trying to cover the sky with one hand." He could have added that what one ac- 
tually covers on such occasions are one's eyes.’’’^ 

The programs arc a mixed bag. There are after-school tutorials and before- 
school breakfasts; teaching English as a second language and teaching English as 
a first language; bilingual approaches and non-lmgual approaches; teacher visits 
to Puerto Rican homes and teacher "visitations" to Pueito Rico; efforts to make 
parents feel welcome and efforts to make parents ^eel guilty; seminars to con- 
vince teachers that Puerto Rican chilciren have "special cultural needs " and semi- 
nars to convince teachers that Puerto Rican children are "just like everyborly 
else." Every program boasts its own point-of-view; and every point-of-view 
seems to boast its own program. 

The upshot, more often than not, is a considerable amount of random activity 
that creates an illusion of progress. Sorting out this tangled skein, we hnd three 
salient threads: one leads to teachers; one leads to children; and one leads to 
parents. 

Changing Teachers 

Every Puerto Rican parent has more than one angry story to tell about teachers 
who urge children to "go back to Puerto Rico," teachers who are not above 
using "spic." and teachers wIkj mimic a child/s accent in front of his classmates. 
But the problems, and the prejudices, are usually a good deal more* subtle than 
these "atrocity" stearics imply, and the solutions a good deal less obvious. 

"You can't imagine how' bigoted that man was only .i couple of years ago," 
my Puerto Rican guide said (;f a school principal I had )ust interviewed. ' Now 
he can't do enough for us. Attitudes do change " They do indeed, and scniie of 
the sc hools' efforts have been so direclecJ. 

The target of these efforts, the teacher, is likely to be while, middle class and 
eager 4o teach. Doubtless she would have less trouble with students w'ho were 
white, middle class and, according to her lights, eager to learn. Not that she has 
it in for anybody —if she is prejudiced in fart, she is "against prejudice" in 
theory — only tha^t she "can't be expected to work miracles" on children who are 
"disadvantaged." The mes.sagc, of course, is that the children ar^? unteachable; 
and, as Kenneth Clark and others have pointed out, the message is self-fulfilling 
(similar to voting against a candidate because "he can't win"). 

Because she subserrbes to the great American abstraction that "prejirdi(.c is 
bad," she abhors the more barbarous symptoms of bigotry and allows herself 
the luxury of feeling tolerant. The tolerance often turns to condescension. "Look 

”ln their anxiety In make known how overwhclminf* is the "Puerto Rican prolilem," 
educators sometimes grope for similes; "It's like trying a car in a sand dune." "It's like 
trying to bail out a sinking ship with a teaspoon." 
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at those glowing Spanish faces/' a teacher in Chicago said to her visitor. "I think 
ail Spanish children are beautiful, don't you?" 

Denying her prejudices, the teacher also denies genuine differences among 
her students. In each city I asked teachers if their Puerto Rican pupils differed 
from the others in any way besides language. The denials w'cre vehement. 

There is, of course, something to be said for the egalitarian belief that all peo- 
ple are basically similar; but teachers w'ho deny authentic cultural differences 
among their pupils art* [)racticing a subtle ff»rm of tyranny. They are saying, "All 
people should pretend to be like everyone else w'hen they are nc^l " That is 
how the majority culture imposes its standards upon a minority — a cruel sort of 
assimilation forced onio childien in the name of equality. "They drink (of/e#^ 
for breakfast," a teacher wlusperecl to mo. "I'm tiying to brtvik them c^f that." 
lose must become Joe. 

Many school systems have rccogni/ed this problem and have* made elforls to 
solve it. The two metliods most in vogue are teacher lour*' of Puerto Ricc^ 
'llobokcn's "Op(*ralion Assiniilnlion tliru Cultural linderslanding'' is one such) 
and tc^achcr sominais ffoi oxarnplf, Philadelphia'-' series of conference’s aimed at 
"Buildiiag Bridges oi I indorstanding"). Both these ideas have their merits, but one 
is less impressed by their potential than hy their limil*^. Ihe tiips to the island, 
usually taken during winter, (annol c?scape a slightly touristic tinge no matter 
hc3w sc^rious tlie sponsor's intent. A look at somc^ tyt)iCitl itineraries, complete 
with visits to LI Yunctuc and St. Tftomas, is not reassuring. 

The seminars w'ould be more valuable if more teachers attended them. Most 
administrations are comf)ellc(J to flay, in either cash or c red il-hoiirs, in orclei to 
biing the tcMchors out. The Philadelphia ('xpeoence is typical. TeacTiers arc^ being 
paid per [K)ur to allc' I o casional half-day sc’minars on Saturdays, and 

allc^ndance is far from good. Many of lliose who do diow' up otfer no opinions 
and ask no question*'. 

Thc' Philadelphia sominais were r.orKeivcjd by imaginative leaders in an effort 
to speak directly and frankly to the clas^-roorn teachc'r, and to encourage her to 
speak just as frankly about her pioblems with Puerto Rican childrc*n. Doubtless 
thi^ have helped some teachers, but in general I am inclined to agree with Car 
men Dinos' dictum, ifl-lerecJ at one of the seminars: 'Wc* don't want to change 
attitudes, we w'ant to change befiavior " 

Perhaps closer to the mark arc thos programs which teach a smattering ot 
Spanish to cld*ssroom teachers. Most cities otfer such courses, and tlicrse who 
have taken advantage of lhem--agam, the number is smalP^- -usually find the 
going easier with their Puerto Rican pupils. A teacher W'ho can greet her class in 
Spanish can start *hc day right. The children feel good about it (more at home?). 
In one cla.ss a teacher hurled a Spanish insult-“-"sinverguen/a" ^without shame) 
—at an obstieperous child. The boy thanked her, saying it had beem a long time 
since he's been insulted in Spanish. 

t 

Newark for example, fewer than cme percent of the leiuhers— 20 oui of 3,500“- 
have signed up for in-service courses in Spanish. 
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Obviously, the sense of estrangement that often baffles both the teacher and 
her students would be relieved by the presence of a Puerto Rican teacher. The 
sooner we get Puerto Rican teachers into our schools, the sooner we will make 
headway. The current picture is discouraging. Many school systems have no 
Puerto Rican teachers; some have a few. New York may have more than 100, no 
one^ seems to know for certain *•' Over-strict language requirements in New York 
and elsewhere have discouraged many applicants. 

Few Puerto Rican teachers move up to administrative positions, and those 
who do usually get there by virtue of their specjaltv: being a Puerto Rican. New 
York has five Puerto Rican supervisors, all of them connected in some way with 
the bilingual program. I did not find a single Puerto Rican high school counsellor 
in all the cities I visited. The high school counsellors I did find — some whiter 
some black — were without exception uninformed, unsympathetic and unintelli- 
gent in their dealings with Puerto Rican children. A Puerto Rican student at 
Temple University in Philadelphia says he and his Puerto Rican college-males 
were all advised by their counsellors not to try for college. Th(*v were told to 
gel jobs in a factory.-^^ The story is not alypic^fl. 

Teaching Children 

On the floor of an elementary classroom in the Bronx is painted a large, colorful 
map of Puerto Rico. ‘Ihe teacher says, "Now eve,ryone stand on the place where 
he came from," and there is a noisy scurrying of feet in the direction of Ponce. 
San |uan, Arecibo and Caguas. 

The self-evident proposition that a child should know where he comes frcmi, 
and be able to stand on it, dawned on most school systems only recently and is 
just beginning to make headway. A few scKial studies teachers are mentioning 
Puerto Rican history; a few .school systems arc planning a curriculum unit about 
the Caribbean islands; a few publishers jie putting out pertinent materials. I fie 
position of Puerto Ricans today, in their efforts to establish themselves and their 
history as legitimate curriculum topics, is similar to that of the Negroes ten 
years ago. 

On the other hand, schools have been quick to recognize that many Puerto 
Rican children have a "language problem," and they have come up with the 
Iraditicjnal response: they have instituted all kinds of tutorials, orientation 
courses-^ and other short courses designed to submerge Spanish in a torrent of 
English. The idea behind all these special classes is that a child car hardly be ex- 
pected to learn anything in school until he has first learned the school's lan- 
guage. In other words, the medium is the message. 

^“Whatever llu’ piecise tigiKO, it is miniscule m c<)ntia.st to llie number of Piierio Rican 
pupils Tlie school sMns in Dislrirt ^7 in the Bronx, for example, die two pertent Puerto 
Rican; the enrollment i^ percent Puerto Kic.in 

*"This sort of Cdllous pul-down may in part be due to the training counsellors get. A 
check of lhre?e standard college tokthooks on student counselling did not yield a single 
referencti to Puerto Ricans. Negroes or any other minority group. 

*‘Sometimes, alas, called "citizenship classes." 
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Reasonable as this notion appears to be, the results have been most disap- 
pointing. More otlen than not the child is returned to the regular classroom 
knowing only a smattering ot English — enough to get by sometimes but now'here 
near enough to deal intelligently with the regular curriculum. His Spanish is in- 
hibited and his English is sketchy. As more than one teacher has remarked, "He 
becomes illiterate in two languages." 

He also becomes confused and anxious. In their eagerness to eiasc* Sr)a>iish 
from the child's mind and substitute English, the >chools are plac ing Puerto 
Rican chikiren in an e'xlremely ambiguous mle. They are saying "fOrget where 
you came from, remember only where you are and where you are going." That 
is hardly the kind of message that inspires happy adiustments. 

Now a growing number of educators are saying- it may be easier and more 
prcjlitabic in the kmg run to change the school's language instead of the child’s. 
That is an oversimplihcation, but the basic assumption behind t)ilingua!ism is 
that children learn more when taught in thou native language. Ihc* other as- 
sumption is that children can graduallv learn a ^cfond language - m this case, 
tnglish — if it is introduced in the ^context of other subject matter. A fevV months 
ago the Congress of the Unitc'd States in etfecl bought both these assumptions 
when it appropriated about $S() million, over a three-year pt'iiod, to help local 
school systems ^et up bilingual programs, with Spanish taught as a native lan- 
guage and English as a mandalorv second language. 

The bilingual af)pn)ach soem> to make sens<», but since nearlv all new ap- 
proaches m education shine with a glossy crc'clihilily, wc* have a right to ask for 
suppr)rting evickmcc^. Some new-fSludies anci my own observations provide 

•Kl 

scjme:*"* 

• Dr. Nancy Mudiano nl .Now York l.nivorMlv, stucJying i hildren in a rfinote roi»ion of 
southern Mexico, <ound they K-ad iM'tter when first l.uighl lo read in Iheir (jriginal 
Indian languages and later exposed ■ ) Sparnsh. ''The evicienre* this study," she 
said, . . points to the cfficieriry of approaching rc.idlng in the nalii^nal language 
through the mother tor.guc'" 

• In a three-year study ot Spanish-.spc'aking ;unior high sc hoed students in New York 
(.'ity, it was fcjur.d that those who were tauglil snonce in S[)anish t)erk>rrned hotter 

• than those who were taught science in English Thc' first group also scored higher on 
city-wide reading to'jls and displayc'd "a mure positive* attitude toward self end back- 
ground culture . " The’ investigators surmis»**j th.il "A slucienl who can see the 

language of his hr)me applied lo the high prc*slige area of science study may hold 
himself and . his backgnnind in hig. cr esteem." 

• At Conners* Elementary School in Hoboken, which is 48 percent Puerto Rican, 
Spanish-spt*aking first-graders in a demonstration program are being taught lo read 
and write in Spanish, their classioom teacher is Cuban and their leacht^r aide is 
Pu(‘rlo Rican. According lo the school principal, who concedes he had at first been 
dubious of the program's value, the children are learning at a faster rale than com- 
parable childrif in Lnglisli-speaking riassrooms. Moreover, he* says, they are learning 
English, because it is being taught in the context of Cither sub|c*ct matl(*r. For ex- 
ample, the label on the color chart says both "ro|a" and ' rc'd," and the child is free 
to learn either. He usually learns bpth, 

• Several years ago at P.S. 192 in Manhattan it was derided that "thc^* b(»sr way lo help 

“For what it is worth, some of the older studies do not. 
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our Puerto Rican children to achieve their potential was to place them in a special 
class with a specially trained teacher who can speak and teach in Spanish/' This was 
done, and it is one of the reasons — though hardly the only one - why the average 
reading level among children there is very close to the national average. "If you put 
a Spanish-speaking kid into an English-speaking class," warns principal Seymour 
Gang, "ho just vegetates." Two-lhirds of P.S. 192's enrollment is Spanish-speaking. 

The bilingual approach does not provide all the answers to all the problems, 
but It is the most promising technique available today. Ms strengths are^ psycho- 
logical as well as linguistic. A Spanish-speaking teacher in the classroom does 
more than spcjak Spanish. She creates a familiar climate which lessens the 
child's anxietic}s and frees him to concentrate on his main job, which is learning. 

There has been some objection to bilingualism from Puerto Rican parents 
who fear it may be another excuse for segregating their children, and who com- 
plain that their children are supposed to learn English, not Spanish. But there is 
no reason tea segregate, certainly not in the early grades. All the children can 
become bilingual: Spanish-speaking children can learn English and Fnglish-spCMk- 
ing children can learn Spanish. With a little luck and earnest attention, the 
schools can make growing up insicic a melting pot tfie positive experience his- 
torians have always claimc'd it to be. But it is up to the schools to sell this idea 
to the parents. • 

Reaching Parents 

Schoeds have a tentJency to intlude parents in llw'ir list of trusiralions and to ex- 
clude thc'rn in their deliberations. They ofUvt preach parent paitic ipalion but 
what they are usually after is mere cooperation. PTAs in sihools that are pre- 
dominantly Puerto Rican ace frcctuently more dead than alive. An elementary 
school principal in Chicago, after expounding on the importance' of parent in- 
volvement, conceded that the school had no PTA because, "To be frank, it's a 
hell of a nuisance." Principals complain that Puerto Rican parents lake no in- 
terest in the .school and seldom ccjme to meetings — "even when we print the 
notices in .Spanish." 

Tfic *c omplainls have some basis in fact, but PTAs are so commonly an instru- 
ment of the principal's policies, lalher than of the ccamn? unity's will, that one 
can understand why parents stay liorne. A principal in Bridgeport told me, "My 
PTA is .slow this' year. I can't .sc?em to find officers for it." She will doubtless 
continue to have trouble as long as she considers it her PTA. 

As for the Puerto Rican parents, they often begin by thinking the schools can 
do no wrong and end by suspecting the schools can do no right. They thus 
proceed, ewer the disillusioning years, from a respectful reluctance to interfere 
to an angry readiness to protest. The path leads somewhat circuitously from 
authoritarianism to mililanl democracy, but the vital intervening stages — co- 
operation and participation — are usually missing. 

In Bridgeport I tex^k an inforicial survey among Puerto Rican families in a pub- 
lic housing project. No adult I interviewed among eleven families knew the 
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name of any principals at the schools their children were attending, and only 
one person could name a teacher. No one was aw'arc of having ever been in* 
vitcd to a parents' meeting at the school or of having been given any instruc- 
tions on how they could be.st assist the school. 

I mention this because the schools to which these parents send their children 
all say they believe in parent participation; their eagerness to involve parents in 
school programs is a point of pride. Obviously, the road from the school to the 
public housing project needs to he paved with more than good intentions. 

Some school administrators have given up trying to make Puerto Rican patents 
feel welcome, on the grounds the parents don't stay in the ricighborhood long 
enough. And it is true that "inobilily" is a problem. Being poor, many Puerto 
Riran families are constantly on the move in search of better job'i and more 
livable housing. And being Puerto Rican, they are often c/n their way back to the 
island. In one typical week in Chicago, lOS children, direct from Puerto Rico, 
entered public schools and 27 letl to return to the i.sland. 

Schools sometimes di‘'lribiile Icv.l'lols in Spanish dwelling on the virtues of 
"remaining in your school dislrici," bu» the tone is usually sermonisiic and the 
effects lire apparently negligible. More eifcclive, it seems, is P.S. P)2's "method." 
P.S. 192 is one of the few ghetto schools wheie children aie learning to read 
and do their arithmetic. Not only do families remain in the district, some fami- 
lies who don't live in the clistrid say they do, sr' they can .send thcMr children to 
P.S. 192. (,)nc gels the impression lli.it Puerto Ricans, like? anyone r Ise, will stay 
put if there is something worth staying for. 

Fducation ranks high on the "On the isLuid," observerl a Puertr) Rican 
edu(.itor m New York, "tlie teacher is soconci in prestige only to the priest." On 
the mainland th<' IracJilion c iric over. Parents treat teachers with groat respect 
(their notes sometimes begin, "Dear Lsteemed TcMcher . . .") and ofien look 
upon them as "sec:ond parents." The teacher is expected to handle all prob- 
lems that might arise during school I .ours. 

But the American leather would rather be a priifessional than a surrogate 
parent, and when a chileJ presents more than the* usual difficulties her iirst in- 
clination is to call in the parent.-. This is common procedure in American 
schools, but it strike.f many Puerto Rican parents as an uncommon nuisance. 
"Yesterday I had to leave my job and go to the sdiool," a mother in Chicago 
c.omplained recently, "because they saio riiy bc;y w'as acting up. it he was acting 
up, why didn't they stop him? Isn't that what they're there* for?" 

The point can be argued cither way. The prc^blcm is that it is selcfom argued 

at all there is seldom a decc?nt dialogue taking place between parents and 

schools. 

Many schools are trying hard to break through the sounding-off barrier. In 
Chicago some of the schools now have community repre-sentatives — appointed, 
unfortunately, by the principals— Y.'ho act a^ bridges between the neighbor- 
hoods and the schools. Parents with complaints bften seek redress through their 
community representatives. Schools in Philadelphia and elsewhere have enlisted 
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the interest of many mothers by organizing projects which bring Puerto Rican 
culture into the schools — for example, a school display of Puerto Rican art. 

New York's community relations program has 148 bilingual specialists, and 
among their responsibilities is that of "mediating" between the schools and the 
communities. The specialists can be helpful in interpreting the community's 
wishes to the school system; but as with so many other ethnic "representatives" 
employed by school systems, there is always a question of whom he is supposed 
to represent, the communities or the schools. His ambigubus position is similar 
to )ohn Alden's, for while serving as spokesman for one parly he is constantly 
being pressed to court the other. 


THE FUTURE 

School syslems arc not in business to foment disorder or to invite organized 
attacks upon themselves. In the final analysis, it would be most surprising if the 
Puerto Rican community were to tind its voic® through programs sponsored by, 
or spokesmen hired by, local boards of education. As one such spokesman re- 
marked recently, "The communities ask me why I'm not doing more for them. I 
ask them why they're not foninu me to do more. I have to be ablc^to go to my 
superiors and say, 'Tliis is what the people want, and they won't gel oft youi 
back until they get it.' " 

Borne on a fresh current of concern, some Puerto Rican parents are sensing 
the wisdom of such counsel. They are bcginnPng to organize, to ask c|uestion.s, to 
show up at board of education meetings. They are forming new Aspira clubs in 
Chicago, VVaterbury, R(>chester and throughout New lersey. In Philadelphia 
Puerto Rican college students have launched a program aimed at encouraging 
Puerto Rican high school students to go on to college, and at discouraging high 
school counsellors from saying it can't be done. About a year ago a group of 
irate Philadelphia Puerto Rican mothers and college students succeeded, by 
picketing, in forcing the resignation of a nay-saying coun.sellor. 

The new spirit, tentative as it is, has already started to pay off. It is hardly a 
coincidence that school systems like Chicago and Philadelphia have recently in- 
cluded Puerto Rican children in their ethnic enrollment totals. Their awakened 
interest in Puerto Rican pupils is a direct resuit of pressure from an awakening 
Puerto Rican community; and if counting the children remains a far cry from 
teaching them, it is nevertheless the first essential step on the pal^ to redorm. 

It seems clear that one key to improvements inside the school is informed 
action from outside the school. Free-floating pressure has its u.se5, but if the 
Puerto Rican community is to make a major impact on the schools it will have 
to be through specific recommendations supported by specific data. No school 
system, no matter how humane its intentions, is likely to come up with a com- 
prehensive program aimed at sAving Puerto Rican children unless the community 
suggests one and presses for its enactment. The New York experience has already 



made this clear. In response to strong but non-specific pressures from the Puerto 
Rican community, the New York school system has '"jumped on its horse ancf 
ridden off in all directions." Ii appears to be true that education is too important 
to be left entirely to the educators. 

At the same time it would be a pointless cruelty for educators to delay re- 
torms until parents demand them. Professional pride and self-iespect should be 
sulficient goals. We have said much dining the sixties about children who don't 
learn; what are w^e tQ say now about educators who don't educate and school 
systems that don't notice? If the protests of parents aie growing morc^ ficKtuent 
and more strident, it is not because the parents kninv more than the educators, 
it is because they care more. School systems that don't care, no matlei their ex- 
pertise, are hardly school syst<Mns at all, because \eiy little "schooling"- -leach- 
ing and learning— occurs within them. Things will get no better until the schools 
face up to their obligations and decide that what needs imprcuemeiil is not 
their irriage but their performance. McMnwhile, they forfeit their responsibilities, 
just as the children foileit th.cMr hopes and the nalKUi forfeits its luiure. We are 
all the losers. 


THE PUERTO RICAN DIASPORA: A SPECULATION ON ITS SIZE 

Making population cvstimales is a triikv cnlerpiise- -we havc» no complete figures 
lat(*r than the Census- but it is possible to ha/aid some interesting guesses. 
The 1%() Census lists the l^iertu Rican population in the United Slates as IkSS,- 
724. four out of every five mainland Puertc: Riians lived in New York v-ity and 
one out of every four Pie' to t*icans in New York City was attenrJing public 
school. 

Assuming this one-in-four ratio holds in other school systcmis, we can make 
deductions about Puertej Rican clisper-aon and populalican increases by examining 
current public school rnrollinenl ligures around the lourilry. HrMe is a sample 
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CITY 
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New York 
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Chicago • 

25,''>r)0 

32,371 

102,000 

20»% 

Philadelphia 


14,424 

25,196 

73% 

Hoboken 

2,r>oo 

5,313 

10 000 

88% 

Newark 

5,300 

9,698 

21,200 

118% 


♦figures were s* aplieci by lucal school ddmif»i«.irjUons 
*U..S. Census, 1%0 


Other cities throughout the North— including Rochester, Bridgeport, Cleve- 
land and Jersey City— -have reported similarly astonishing increases in their 
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Puerto Rican school enrollments.^*** In view of all this, it would seem far from 
illogical to assume that the Puerto Rican population outside New York City has 
more than doubled during the sixties, probably increasing by 2.5 times. If .so, we 
can estimate the current mainland populatif:>n at 1,586,397, 62 percent of whom 
live in New York City. The breakdown between New York City and elsewhere 
would be as follows: 

New York City 977,832 (62%) 

Elsewhere 608,565 

Total 1,586,397(100%) 

Given tfiese figures, we estimate the number f;f Puerto Rican children attending 
mainland public schools at 396,599 (one out of every four). 

These speculative estimates of increases po^'e difficult problems of explanation. 
Official figures for net in-migration for the t)eriofl in question account, at best, 
fc:>r an added 100,000 p(‘oplc. Granted that Puerto Rican families tend to be 
unusually large, it seems almost inc*redible that population growih of this dimen- 
sion coulcJ have come abcnit through natural increase. Perhaps p.irl of the an- 
swer is to bt? found m the U.S. Census Bureau's recent report that, in ghetto 
area.s, difficullies in collecting statistics may have resulted in substantial gross 
underestimates of "ncm-wliilc*" population. 

» iirrent iMinillfru'tit figures alent* range fiorn 4r)% 

Census tural Pucfi<j Kuan population figures 


If) of the 1%0 



3 THE 

MEXICAN- 

AMERICAN 

HERITAGE 

» 

Althouj’h i^omcwherc in ihc neighborhood of five t*nd one-hdlf million Mexi- 
Ccin-Arncricans reside in the UnilerJ Sidles, they h.ive long r.onsiderod themselves 
America's "forgottcm" minority. At this writing, however, more and more Mexi- 
can-American communitiO'- are beginning to view ihernsf'lvos as vital, functioning 
societal units with the ability and power to shape their own destiny and to pass 
on their heritage to their rhildiers. Although the art, music, and dance of the 
Mcxican-American is appieciated in some circles, his historical and recent ac- 
complishments, often supe-'iciaMy recordec* in Cnglish, remain generally ais- 
torled or ignored. A realistic view of M<*xican-Anu?rir an histc>ry and cultural con- 
Inbulions is espc?cially rare among pifser^t-day teachers. 

Although present-day Mexican-Am ‘ricans play a vital role in the industrial, 
agricultural, artistic, infelicctual, and pcWitical life n\ the Southwest, the signifi- 
cance of this group cannot be measured solely in these terms It is certain that 
iho Southwest as w^e know it would not exist without the Mcxican-SpanisVi con 
tribulic.)ns. That which* sets New Mexico oit from Oklahoma and California from 
Oregon is in large measure the result of the activities of the ancestors of our 
fellow citizens of Mexican cJescent. The so-cal)t?d American west ha.s hc'en and is 
being enriched immeasurably by their presence north c;f the present-day inter- 
national boundary with Mexico. 

As with olhoi groups of culturally unic^uc children, Anglo tcachc.'rs have tocj 
often viewed th»' Mexican-Amcrican child as "culturally deprived"- -in need of 
having this "cultural vacuum" filled WMth Anglo-American ways. Only recently 
have educators begun to realize, largely through prodding from the Mcxican- 
American community, that Mexican American youth bring to school varied ex- 
pc/iences and skills which can be utilized as mecUums for both the development 
of the Mexican-American pupil and the enrichment of school experiences for 
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Anglo children. As a matter of fact, the Mexican-American child has a head start 
over the Anglo-American because of his familiarity with two languages. (A few 
Mcxican-Americans speak or understand an Indian language as well). Often, it is 
true, llie knowledge of both Spanish and English is imperfect, but nonetheless 
that most precious of linguistic skills, the ability to switch back and forth from 
one. language to another and the ''feel" for being comfortable in two or more 
languages, is present as either a fully or partially developed resource. 

Teachers are just beginning to recognize the v^alue of bUingualism. It can en- 
rich their total classroom program at the same time that it makes full use of the 
Mexican-American child's language advantage. A truly bilingual learning experi- 
ence will not only allow the Mexican child to develop both of his languages but 
will make it possible for monolingual English-speaking children to actually 
master a second longue. 

Mexican-American children also bring to school a variety of bi-culturol experi- 
ences which are also full of potential for enriching aliTiost every facet of the 
school's program. Their knowledge of folk arts, cooking, music, literature, games, 
sports, and dances can be utilized as vehicles for cross-cultural education. The 
quality and richnt'ss of any school's program can be greatly enhanced if teachers 
arc concerned enough to guarantee that all of their pupils are exposed to a 
multi-cultural experience which truly reflects the meaning and diversity of the 
.Southwestern legacy. 

Before reading the six articles In this section, it is important to clarify the ter- 
minology in this area, which Is confusing not only to the general public but to 
many teachers. A Chicano Is a person of NJcxican descent. A Latino, on the 
other hand, Is one whose origins stern from Central and South American coun- 
tries — the "Latin" countries of the Southern Hemisphere. Neither of these terms 
is to be confused with Cachupinos, a term used by both Chicanos and 
Latinos for persons who are from Spain. All have one thing in common: they are 
Spanish speaking people. Rut there are many ramifications involved. "Chica- 
nismo," for example, is a philosophy that tries to embrace all Spanish speaking 
people with a somewhat common identity of language and, sometimes, religion. 
In New York and San Francisco, latinos far outnumber Mexicans, who in tjirn 
are sensitive to overbroad use of terminology. ^ 

Points to remember: Chicanos generally don't mind being called Latinos, al- 
though most Latinos dislike being referred to as Chicanos. Today, there is almost 
no Latino movement, although there is a strong Chicano movement. 

Just as we began our Afro-American section with a cultural quotient test, so 
we begin this section with one developed by Felex Elizalde for the Mexican- 
American culture. Directly following is a bre^ad overview by Bru.ssell of the 
Mexican-Arnerican's historic culture: particularly his family and community struc- 
ture; his view of Anglos and vice-versa; his perception of time, achievement, 
and illness; some insights into his language skills and how they affect educa- 
tion; and some concluding rernarks about his acculturation in America. 

From this overview, we move to Carter's analysis of Mexican-Americans in 
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school, which reviews the segregation-separation issue, using excellent data from 
the Southwest. Carter offers special insights into the subtleties of teacher-student 
interactions and the assumptions each makes about the other. Viewed openly, 
the author urges, these assumptions can become a basis for developing mutual 
understanding. 

The use of nationally standardised tests with widely divergent groups of^ stu- 
dents has long been an issue in American edutatiim. When one cor* iders the 
use of these Anglo middle class measures applied to culturally unique children 
the practice seems questionable indeeci. Brussell's article, "'Cognitive and 
Intellectual Functioning ol Spanish-speaking ihildrcn," makes an excellent case 
for not using standardized tests on Spanish-speaking children. Part of the 
unfairness of standardized tests stems from the language problem, which 
Manuel'? article subsequently explores. 

This Part concludes with Cartel's second article, aptly tilled, "Where io 
from Floret" In a closely-rcasoncHl plea for proceeding ral!r)nd!y — studying 
thc^sc programs of instruction that are effective, analyzing why they work, and 
seeing how they can be duplica'ed and improved Carter cautions against the 
all-too-JiLiman tendency to do otherwise, i.e., to grasp solutions tiuit suit us 
because they fit our picconccplions. This is a .scjbermg note on whicli to end 
this or any other Part ot our book. For what has motival(»d so much of 
Americans' ineptitude in tt\Khing multi-cultural populations if not a tendency 
to assume that anything difivrent ougirt to be rc-cxIucateJ into something not 
different? 




What Is Your 
Chicano Culture 
Quotient? 

Felix Elizalde 


laking^this lobl should give you idea of how much or little y'ou know 

about Mexic.an-Amencan history and ciillure. 

1. Black is to Ncgio as Chicano is to: 

a. Chinese 

b. Latin 

c. Mexican- American , 

d. Chicago 

2. On May '> Chicanos celebrate; 

a. Mexico's Independence from Spain 

b. I he battle o( Puebla 

c. Chinese? New ^e.ir 

d. The death of the fiito Banditc; 

3:' The first "wetbacks" crossed into Arnerica: 

a. At Ciudad /uarez in lB4b 

b. At Tiaiuana in 1*)22 

c. At Plymouth Rock in 1620 

d. At Nuevo Laredo in 1882 

4. To Chicanos carnal means: 

a. Bulche; 

b. Used car salesman 

c. Sports car 

d. Brother 


Reprinted by permission or the autfior. 
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5. La Jura refers to: 

a. An Anglo jury 

b. A popular people's song of the '30s 

c. The cops 

d. A freedom fighter in Mexican history 

6. Ihe 12th of December is: 

a. Cesar Chavez' birthday 

b. The day of the Virgen de Guadalupe 

c. Mickey Mouse's birthday 

d. The anniversary of Ihe "pachuco" riots in Los Angeles 

7. A frajo is a: 

a. Short handled hoe 

b. Cigarette 

c. Car 

d. Drink made with tequila 

ti. Of the foul -year college enrollment in California about perc ent 

consist of Chicanos: 

a. 02 

b. 15 

c. ■«) 

d. 05 

The Chic, mo equivalent of 'ghetto" is; 

a. el gate) 

b. cl barrio 

c. el rancho grande 

d. the east village 

poAcidap A||i’jni|n.) ojc noA (s oj oi .'luaiujjedoQ sojpnis 
oueoiq^ tsaji'ou jnoA loptuoa (9 oj fr) founiip-uou r jcj.; guiJoas-qSicj (9 oi 
;ouc3!ii3 E Aiqrqojd oje noA (6 01 g) taaniino ounoiq-j oj ajc noA asop Moq 
auiuuajdp uej noA sasuodsaj losjjoa jo jaqujnu ai|) uodn paspg '(q)'6 {e)' 8 (q)'^ 
(q)'9 P) S (p) P) C (q)7 P)'L -’ajc suoqsanb aqj 01 sjaMsuB pajjoa aqi 



Social Characteristics 
and Problems of the 
Spanish-Speaking 
Atomistic Society 

Charles B. Brussell 


Rube! ^^5) has sugp,ostecl that the social systCMii of the Spar^islv speaking peoples 
may be described as an "atomistic socic'iy/' He delinos this type of ‘>oticty as 
one in which the soc iai system is charactenze<l by in abseni.e of close coopera- 
tion between nuclear families, in which such qualities as lontenlion and wariness 
figure into the perceptions wfiich nuclear families hold of each other, and in 
which such social behavior and emotional qualities are consonant with 
normative expectati(M*is (p. 207). The social system of such a society may be 
described in terms of throe organizing factors. First, the nuclear family is 
considered the basic unit u ter.ns of which one should ptirsue economic and 
social ends. Second, the relationships beyond the range of the family are 
between one individual and another ralhei than belwc^cm an individual and a 
group of others. Third, the relationships between me person and others are 
characterized by a high degree of personalism. This viewpoint emphasizes the 
high importance placed upon the family; and, since the young child/s first 
sighificant relationships are formed almost entirely within the realm of his 
family, the literature concerning the family strut turc of Spanish-speaking peoples 
may be the most worthwhile place tc begin a review of the social characteristics 
of Spanish-speaking peoples 


INTRA-FAMILIAl RELATIONS AND ROLES 

Madsen (16) states that the most important role of the individual is his familial 
role and that the family i.s the most valued institution in Mexican American 


From Charles B. Brussell, rjisadvantaged Mexican American Children and Early Educational 
Experience. Developed and published by the Southwest Ed'icational Laboratory, Austin, 
Texas, 1968, pp. 25-44 and 93-95. 
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society. It is the main focus of social identification in all classes of Mexican 
American society, and to violate one's obligations to one's parents or siblings is 
a very serious offense. Authority w'ithin the family is invested in the father 
(Heller, 12). He is conceived as the ruler of his household, and the maker 
of all important family decisions (Edmondson, 10). Ideally, the Mexican American 
mal^ is entitled to unquestioning obedience from his wife and his children. 
He is conceived as having "superior" strength and intelligence, which places 
him above criticism (Madsen, 16). Thus, within the home, interpersonal relations, 
especially with the father figure, are characterized by ck-jcorum and respect. The 
ideal male role is highlighted by the con(t‘pl of mat hismo, or manliness. The 
male needs to make of his life a validation of the assumption that the male is 
stronger, more reliable, and more intelligent than the female. The concept of 
"manliness" outweighs all othei aspects of prestige next to devotion to the 
family. 

The father is the disciplinarian of the family. He s(‘es that the ihildren stay 
in line, and ho punishes transgressions (Madsen, 16). The father, however, does 
not lack tenderness for his children, for bf)th ^^athers and mothers express deep 
affection and concern for their children (Clark, 8). At times the father will 
play will) his children, but such displays of .sentiment arc* usually confined to 
very young children, and take place mainly within the home. The fath^'s r(.>le 
as an authoritarian figure becomes clearly ciyslallized as children experience 
the onset of puberty and "reason," at which times the father withdraw.s from 
the role of playmate to that of dignific^l master of the home. The father may 
appear to the child as an aloof enforcer of proper behavior, and tenderness is 
always dc»eply colored with respect (Edmondson, 10). 

Generally, the world outside the home is a man's world. In relation to the 
female, the Mcjxicnn male is in a position f)f prestige', freedenn, and super- 
ordination. He does not usually entertain friends in his own home, l^emonstral- 
ing hi.s sexual prowess by seeking extramarital affairs is viewed as an affirmation 
of his "manliness" and is a means of winning him prestige among his male 
acciuajptances (Madsen, 16; Edmondson, 10). The only requirement is that 
such affairs be handled discreetly enough that he does not get caught. Main- 
taining a mistress in a second fioiisehold known as a (•asa (/i/(a is the most 
convincing way of proving his mar/r/smo and his financial ability (Madsen, 16). 

On the other hand, the w'oman must ideally be a model of purity. The wife 
owes her husband absolute sexual fidelity, and is to l)e tolerant c^f his pastimes 
and extramarital affaiis (Mad.sen, 1E>). Her place is within the home, and her 
role is subordinate and restricted. A woman's primary obligation as a wife is to 
please her husband, and make a home for him. As a mother, her responsibility 
is the well-being of her children. Her marriage is her career. 

The mother has the piincipal charge of caring for children under six and the 
education of the girls in the family. While the father is away at work, the 
mother Is the unquestioned authority in the family, but cjbedience is less likely 
to be enforced by physical punishment than by invoking paternal authority or 
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feelings of love and duly (Edmondson, 10). While either parent may administer 
physical punishment to smaller children, mothers avoid administering such 
punishment to older children, if possible (Clark, 8). Either parent may punish 
an older daughter, but an older son is usuallv disciplined only by the father. 
Mother-child relationships lend to emphasize tenderness moie than respect and 
authority (Edmondson, 10). 

In return for adult domination which is not to bo questioned, children 
receive much love ar;d attention (Tuck, 33). They experience the w^armih and 
security of many close personal relationships. But children are generally con- 
sidered to be past infancy when a younger sibling is born, and they are then 

often left to their own devices to amuse themselves. At this time they aie often 
placed in the care of older siblings (Claik, 8). Smalt children may have a few 
toys, but they seem to show less interest in them than Anglo children of the 
same age. Older infants nray be given a toy to play with, but just as frequently 
they may be given a comb iornpact, cigarette ca.e, or kiy ring. Boys and girls 

may t)lay together until they are seven or eight years old, but the\ are then 

encouraged to play separately. Although parents do not seem to be ''bothered" 
by having children around, they talk very little to their small children extepl 
to answ*cr questions and to give instriu lions. * 

A son owes his parents respect and obedience, but as the boy moves into 
puberty hts ties to the home become looser, and he* may spend most of hi.s 
free time with male fricmds away irom the home. Me may lend to h'rm loosely 
knit play associations v\'ith other Mexican American youth, known as f)dlomillas 
(Madsen, 1(>). I he membership in, these groups may be constantly changing, 
and they lack formal organization and leadership. Comriion interests and 
the pleasure erf social interacts')n hold these groups together. It is within these 
groups that Mexican American boys may learn the terminology and techniques 
of sex through informal discussion, since sex instruction within the homo is 
rare. Rubel (25) believes that these g. )ups miy cc nliibule to the atomistic 
nature of Mexican Ameri. .rn society smcc^ these groups are little more than 
^'tKSr^'gations organizing a minimum number of individuals into loose relation- 
ship's, in which a sense of (jhligalion between associates is absent, and in 'which 
participants are unable; to exercise lcadershi|) over one another. 

In contrast, at the onset of puberty a daughter 's pulled more tightly into the 
home in order to tuotect her purity (Mad . o, Ibj. She is not allowc'd to be alone 
with a boy. Gi^ls of all ages are c^xpecled to help their mothers with the house- 
work and the care of youngc^r children. These obligations increase as the 
daughter's age increases, and she i.s pulled more tightly into the sphere of the 
home. Ideal relat. mships between the daughter and her mother become 
especially close, d< j in part, according to Madsen (18), to the females tendency 
to group together in a malc-dominalcd world. Thu relationship between a 
daughter and her mother is of great importance .and lasts throughout a woman's 
married life (Rubel, 25). > 

Older siblings are encouraged to develop a sense of responsibility toward the 
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younger children in the family. They have authority over younger ones, and an 
older child may be punished if a younger brother or sister in his care mis- 
behaves (Clark, 8; Madsen, 1f>». Due to this hierarchy of authority, an older 
sibling, particularly an older brother, may be fc-'ared by his juniors. A brother 
IS expected to fc»el strong obligations of mutual -support toward his siblings of 
both sexc‘s (Edmondson, 10). A boy must protect his younger brothers, and 
sho&ld seek advice fiorn his r)ider brother. Brotfiers must stand together in 
time of troul)le, and together prr)te(t thcMr sisters. Tht* older brother mu.st 
always be obeyed and respected (Madsen, 1h). Edmondson (10) feels that the 
relatively strict hier.irchic al slruclure of sibling reutions w'ilhin the Spanish- 
speaking family roav serve to control manifestations of sibling rivalry. 

The* authority and rc'sponsibililv of an older biolher, and to a Ic'sser degree 
of an older si‘'l(*r, arc? c|u.!m parental «Fdmondson, lOi. In fact, if the hither is 
deceased or abscint, the oldest son is c‘spec lc‘d to become his surrcjgale (Ruf)el, 
'J.'tj. Thus, ideal lelaiionships between an older ancJ a younger firotlier call for 
patterns of respect similar to thnso fvpec ted betwc'CMi father and son. ‘\s 
brolhf*rs glow, lhc*ir relationship hc'comes fc^r inali/ed, ancJ they do not play 
or engage in (livolitv togethc'r. MacI.en { U>) bc'licnes lhc»se re-^iiec t patterns 
governing the lekilionsliips betwt‘en bro!hcM» account for an rrldc’r bov's associa- 
tion with <1 ditic'rc'nl set of fricuuK outside the home, and the? lorm.ition of 
/ra/om/Z/as ^ 

A sistcu oc c Lipit's a [»la( e ol speual tcuiderm^ss - she often caies mr younger 
childien wIumi she lierself mav l)c* no more than 've or six years old (Idmond- 
son, lit' A biolher h.is a s[)(Hial ohiiga’iori piolc‘ct his sister and hc*i honor, 
and tills ohlig.ation is usualK taken c|uil(» seiioiislv Sisu-rs are vcm\ c lose* a tie 
Usually nwimtainod even alter marriage. Ilu* bond between sister, is so strong 
that sisieis husbands ,iie M'p ii.rlr'd tiom all oiIut rrd,iii\f‘s -m-law bv a spe*cial 
kinship bond knemn as the* xmunno relationship (Kuhel. 2"). 

Ihc' Mi'mc an Amefuan tamilv, pcMMsling in traditional forms, continues to be 
an c'xtCMulc'd type of latniK ('Vidcmc mg, strong lies wliich spead through a 
numlier ot geneialions in a huge v\eb of kinship (Heller. MV Obligations of 
nuilLufl assistance and ieripiOi«il lavi'ir, prevail among kin:>men, and a diffuse 
snlidaiity may be e\l<*nclr*d to inr lude almost arn degr^'O of blooti or arfmal 
relationships ildmondson, 1(Jk Oulsule the nuv.letu lamilv, relationships to 
individuals in kmshg) roles mav bt' viewed .is variations on themes set up in the? 
rolc's of tather, mother, son, daughter, brolhir. and sister fdark* (8) that 

children live and mature in a wide circle of kinsni(?n. 

Parlicularly impoilanl to an individual is his mother's si>i(..rs , Rubai, 2'3k An 
individual’s relations with aunt*, and uncles tend to bo somewhat formal and 
verv respectful tClark 8) C'luldrcm are close to theur grandparents, but they are 
less lormal with them than theur own parents. Grandparents may demonstrate 
affection for their grandchildren more frecfuentb than parents do. The respect 
accorded to grandparents, however, is not extc>nded to siblings of the grand- 
parents iRubel. 25). First cousins (pnmos hernumtn) are considered to be 
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somewhat like one's sisters or brothers — they are conceptually separated from 
all other degrees of cousinship in one's own generation. This distinction is lost; 
however, in the generation of the cousin's children. 

The institution of compacfra/go or coparenlhood extends the range of kinship 
beyond genetic links. Madsen (16) defines compadres or coparents as . . 
sponsors who assume carefully cietined roles in relation to the other participants 
in a religious ceremony establishing ritual kinship." Clark (ft) notes that 
compjdrj/go is a sif’nific.int social institution throughout the Catholic folk 
cultures of southern Fur ope and Latin America the most important lompac/ra/go 
relationship is initialed at the time of baptism, and the baptismal godparents of 
one's children become the most iiiiportant compadres (Kuhel. 23; Madsen, 16). 

Ritual kinsmen are expected to n^spect each other and to help each other 
niaterially (Kuhcl, 231. Godpaients r/iac/nno^) are expected to furnish ceremonia- 
clothing for the sponsored chrld (*\hij.ido) and to defray the costs of the rite. 
'[he\ have a social obligation to the child tci sec* that he does not lack the 
necc'ssitie. r)f life, tind thev are expected to provide goods and money for 
the (hilcf's rearing if the parc'nis i«e unable to make such piovisions They may 
'.;ive .»r*,vicc and adminislei disciplines to the child whenevc'r they think it 
necessars with or without the* invitation of llie parents (Clark. 8). Cornpac/ros 
rnav be seli^cled from among erne's o\x-n relative's, such as an uncle, aunt, or 
('ousin. It I', hovvt'vc'r. considerc'd bad taste to efroose a com/)iic/rc’ having 
fiigher social or economic status than oneself (Madsen, Itu. 

Rrlationships bcjtween compac/o's are warm and tric'nclly, but formal and 
dij'iiilied. Ont‘ never gossips af)ou*t his com/Mr/o'*. nor does he lease or joke 
with them Klark, 8; Madsen, 16), C om/Mc/r's are considerc'd as dost' as blood 
relative's, visit I'ac h othc'r ll'•(lu<‘ni!y. and have the right to call on each other 
for help and .iclvicc'. C Luk l8i belic*o'-> ilia! the c om/)ac/r.r/go relationship 
sc'rves the* thrc'e lunclicjns of lorm.ili/ing and extending the kinship group, 
enfumcing kinship lies m ordc'r to minimi/e an(i«gonism and conflict, since 
those so related aie expcM led iti treat each c»lh(*i with respect and defctrc'nc e. 

lor the child, his ritual kinsmen, m acldifion to his nuclear familyj con- 
stitliic' an cKlension of his scMjnty system (Rubel, 2‘'>}. Ihe relationship between 
a god|>arenl and his ‘godchild may he nuic Ir like that which c;xists bc'tween 
uncle and nephc'w V.uinnns will also f)C' chosen for a child at the time of his 
confiimalion ai.d the godparents of ine child's c onfirrn-ition arc^ the nc'xt most 
important (ompjdrvs of the child'.s parents. C «//r)/;ac/ra/go lelationships also may 
be? esiablished a! weddings or olhc'r occasic^ns, but these are not regarded as 
signifit ant 


INTER-FAMIIIAL AND EXTRA-FAMILIAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Rubel (25) concludes that one of the most impbitant aspects of the ethos of 
the Spanish-speaking individuals in the community he .studied is a fear of 
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invidious sanctions of neighbors directed against one's family. The author 
comments that the people in the romrnunity he studied . . peer out from 
the security of their homes at a sf)c/K.'ly which they view with distrust, suspicion, 
and apprehension . . . Only within his or her own home is the Mexican 
American in an enviionment in wliich he or she trustingly participates with 
others fp. 90;," Madsen (in) finds a similar phencimenon in his study. He notes 
that d prr>pcr relarir)n-,hip between experienced persons in the? Spanish-speaking 
society must preserve ihe dignity anrl individuality of ^ach. To (tuestion the 
beliefs of another is to bc‘liltle the other, and a person may also feel belittled 
when anolfier questions his aci omplishments or compares them with greater 
successes achieved by olhc^rs. Madsen siatt?s that the most common way c)f 
fielitlling olheis is to alttiin giealcv maU.Mial or social success than one's friends, 
lo do so IS tfangCMOUs, for it may aioust? envy. 

The Spanish-speaking regard envy to be so powerful an emotion that it is 
cfiificailt or impossible to suppress, and envy may be aiousc?d bv success in 
almost any kind of aMivity (Madsen. 1(0. It may result in hostility toward the 
pc'Cson or f.imily envic'd. Huis, leveling mechanisms such as gossip and ridicule 
may be employed by the' perse »n envying against the objects of his cnw/. Since 
a siiccesstul incrividual expec ts to be envied, he m<iy imagine* that there is more? 
hostility dii(*(tc*d against him than actually e^isls. He may come? lo ^(ear not 
only the (*nvv of otliers, Init thc'ir suspec i(*d grc'ed. dishonest\, and treacheiy. 
MadscMt slates that the* child, eaily in life*, loams that he* livc*s in a thrc'atcning 
and hostile* universe*, wljc‘it* ifit* motives of others arc opc'n to suspicion. I his 
fixation, belic*v<*s Madsen, enhancc's the value* of social distance, ancJ li'aches the 
Mc*xu an Amc'iic an to keof^ his defenses high. It alerts the incin idual lo sc'e to it 
that the piopc*r relalionshg) ol clignitv and indiMclualily is mainliiined betwec’n 
individuals. Poluc* soi lal distarue will fut't lude direct iiuolvemenl in the atiaiis 
ol others and the edie aled pc*rscxn will disj>lav polish and courtesy fu/hanichd) 
in h.-. SOI lal fc'lationships. 

riu* niMhisma of iIm* male demand, that he lepresenl Ins tamily with hc^nor, 
c*spc*cMllv since it rnav he open to the envy and the* beliltlemen! of others. In 
the world outside his lamiiv. he must tolerate no cnert olfense to his fam^ily's 
fionor. which he will light to defend iMacisem. lb). A rfian's first loyalty is to 
his family, and Rubel i2'). p. '’>!) comments: 'The* strength to which a person 
is bound to his lamilv **0 overshadows ail ot[)c'r bonds in irnijorlancc that it 
contribiitc*s tf» the atomistic nature (»t the neighborhood. Sociallv. each house 
Stands diont', st'p.ir.itfvl ircim all titluMs ' 


SOME PROBLEMS OF SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 

Social or cultural problem - are telative thinRs. A paiticular set oi circumstances 
expetienccci bv a group of people is likely to raise problems only when set 
against a difterent, but not ncccssardv better, set of circumstanc'es. When re- 
viewing the literature that discusses the problems that Spanish-speaking people 
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encounter, the only reasonable conclusion is that these problems largely arise 
because circumstances, values, and standaids that guide the lives of individuals 
in the smaller, or minority, group are viewed in the light of the circumstances, 
values, and standards that guide the lives of intJividuals in the larger, or dom- 
inant group. Heller <12. p. .M) savs: '"The kind of socialization that Mexican 
children receive at home is not conducive to the development of the capacities 
needeef for advancement in a civnamic incfuslriali/ed sotiely." Thus, a large 
number of the problems Spanisl^ -speaking people face may exist m relation 
to function within the "dynamic industiializ.ed society" ot the dominant group. 
Heffornan (11) sees eight specific problem:.: il) low level iM' aspiration on the 
part of Mexican Amerii.in sludc'nts which results m failure to achieve com- 
mensurate with abililv, {2) lack of parental aspir.ition and suf)porl ot educational 
effoii; (3) economic insecurilv; i4) lack of feeling of l)elonging to the peer 
group; (S; madecjuale facilitv m the usi‘ of the I nglish language, (h) failure to 
recognize education as an avenue of social and vocational mobility; (7) cJiffer- 
ences in cultural values between the Me\n an Amc'iican ( ullurc and the culture 
c>f the tf«)minant group; ‘fli low onimunrtv startdarcls. Manuc'l ('17' si-es four 
specific problem afea^• (1? divisic>n of commuiulies into c rmtiasting groups, each 
with a lack of imdc'rstanding ol tiie ollu'.-; (2j cJifteienc c^s in tuh\ire which lend 
to piMpeluat(‘ the isohUion •>( one groufi Irom the othei; ( J) difficulty in 
language, the Spanish-. pe.ikmg child typically fraving to learn Lnglisf) as a 
s(‘('ond languaj'c‘. (T- privations ot low lamily income I he toHcming is a revic*w 
ot some c)f the' major [rrohlems idi^nlitiecl by the literature 

# 

Spatial Separateness 

Mexic .in Arnc'rifans tend to r e ..^gethc** m one ‘ oclion of town. In smaller 
towns, this stHiion is oUen .(;t apart from cjihc'r icisidcMitial sections by a 
railioad nack. a highway, or a river (I- ibbe, 10, Section It. Sue li a section is 
known as a ccWon/a (jt h,irr’n. Uuima ft detmc's the* ir.fo/iui as "a satellite com- 
munity, separated from thi* p.iient community by psychic .ind social isolation, 
vviilj definite it un' t'(bali/ed harriers lielwevn it and the* parent community." 
Gen(?roI!y, the Spanisli-..fieakinj.> group will occupy buildings in the older and 
more neglet,led parts cjf 'own. wIkmo rent ar»d ownetshtj) costs are low and 
community service's and facilities are ..I a minimum (Saunders, 20). While the 
dw'ellmg lyfic's for uiban Sf/anish-spe.ik»ng people vary considerably, probably 
the most common is the* sriiall two or three room house, which typically may be 
in a slate of partial disrepair. Streets in the co/on/a are U‘ss likely tc; be paved 
than in the Anglo sections, and alleys may serve the functions of streets 
(Burma, 3). 

A nurnbe^r of reasons have been offered to explain Mexican American 
residential segregation. Kibbe (10. Section 1) believes that this spatial separation 
IS due in part to the* tact that the Spanish-speakir/^ are a gregarious people and 
like to live clc>.^e to one another. Another factor is the language handicap 
which makes it more convenient to live near those who speak the same tongue. 
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However, Kibbe says that often the Spanish-speaking are not permitted to rent 
or own properly anywhere except in the "'Mexican Colony" regardless of their 
social, educational, or economic status. On the other hand, Clark (8) believes 
that the spatial sepaiation is less the result of Anglo discriminatory policies 
than of poverty. Saunders (29; f)elieves that in some areas spatial separateness 
is the result of Anglo rlescrimmatory policies, but that in other areas it results 
frorh the concentration of a Spanish-speaking peoples in certain types of 
occupations Saunders believes, however, that this separation is mostly a 
manifestation ot the fri^e chr)i(e of the Sponish-spc.'iking--"frce" within the 
limits of the fact that pof^r people in general have only a limited range of 
choice with respect to where* they will live. In addition, he feels that the 
Spanish-speaking may find it moie corntoi table to live amrrng people like 
themselves than amf)ng those ^\ho are, in manv respc( ts, (ulturally alien and 
possibly hostile. 

In their study of residential segregation in Southwestern cities, Moore 
and Mitlelbarh (V), Section !• c'slablisherl ari "index of resicJential dissimilarity ' 
in which 0 rne.mt that thc*ie was no segiegaliop of a subpof^ulation from another 
(members of both populations vve^rc* randcjrnly dislri[)iited throughout tjie filyi, 
and a score o^ 100 meant that two populations weic' Icilally segregatc'd (all 
mc'inbers o\ each po|>ulation wene concentrated in separate aicasK^Tor the 
Vi (ilic's studied, the mc'an indc'X of dissimilarity for the Anglo -white veisus 
the* Spanish-surname popul.ition wa*, ranging from a low of K) m Sacra- 
mcMito. ('aliloinia, lc» a high of 7(» in Odc'^a. leXtis. While Galvo'^lon, Texas, 
was found to have an mdc*x of {M, AiMin, (exas. Iiad an indc’X of (>'1.3; 
San Antonio, an index of .md Houston, an indf‘X of f>S.2. lnlfa-minorit\ 

segic'galion ol foreign bom and native I)nm pc*r‘.ons of Spani'-h-surname ranged 
from a low ol 9 m Aaslm, fexa-., to a liigh of SO in ('olorado Springs, C'oloradc^ 
The index wa*^ 14 tor llou'4<ni and 17 fc’ir San Antomo 

The cultuial lac tor mosi higliK correlated with the segregation of Mexican 
AmcMuans from Am',l‘»'’ was round to he large household^. indicating Iraclitional 
familial c harac tersstic s. ^hl^ laj tor w'as tounci to be conc'latod with income. In 
other V'c;ids, when laige propc^rlion*' ot Mc'xican /Vriieiican* bc‘gin to have sniall 
familu'*', lhe> lend lo become ie'-idi‘nliallv integi.iled vvtflh .^ng!o^ llu: direct 
ec'c>ru)mi( factor ualio or h minoruy t«) tcjlal meciian inccmie) was found lo 
be the IcmsI irnpotlanl in the s<'gregatn>n of Mexican .Americans from Anglos. 
Demographic ally, the si/e ol the cit\ was lotind lo be very significant in the 
segregation of Mexican .Ameoc«ms from Anglo> - the larger the city the gieater 
the segregation. 

Stereotypes and Discrimination 

There is evidence that botii Anglos and Mexican Americans hold notions of 
the other group which amoiwit lo stereotypes. In his study in South Texas, 
Madsen (1(>) finds that the ivvo ethnic group.s are keenly aware of the differences 
that divide them, and that feelings of resentment issue from a mutual lack 
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of understanding. Each group believes that the other does not behave properly, 
and each feels superior in some respects. Clark (8), wTitmg In California, finds 
that Anglos, on the whole, know little about Mexican American customs and 
values, speak no Spanish, and share many popular misconceptions concerning 
the Mexican .American people. Burma (3^ slates lliat few Anglos know anything 
of what goes on inside the barno, and that this ignorance makes possible the 
belief of inaccuracies, misinformation, and contradiction. 

In his study of a cohimunity in South Texas, Simm(»ns (Jl) noted the e\isience 
of a dual morality in the notions Anglos h^ld of Mexican Amc'ricans. On the 
one hand, they expressed the belief that Mexican ArTiericans should be accorded 
full acceptanc e and ec|ual status in the larger sc^t lety. because this is the 
"American creed." On the other hand, regaidles^^' oi whether or not they 
expiesseci this ideal, they alsr^ expressed the (ontrasiing assumption that 
Mexican Americans aie inferior. They admitted the existence of a "high type" 
of Mexican American characteii/ed by occupatu nal achievement, wc'alth, and 
ct)mman(J of .Anglo Ameruan ways. Simmons encountered notions of the 
Mexican Amc^ricans which i haiacileri/ed that group as indolent, improvident, 
irrespoi-^sible, childlike, undefx’ndable, unilcMn, and immoral. Both Madsen (16) 
and Buima (5) ha\e noted the existence of similar stereotypes. 

Simmons Ml) lound th.il adherence to a number of these s!c»reotyped hfdiefs 
justiliecl piacticc's of c.'xi Uision «md subordination m the* community he slucJied. 
He ieels. ho\v('\(M. that Anglos oltcn base their conclusions on what they 
observe m ic)mmt)n labor siluatK)ns. Many Mexican Americans work as ficdcJ 
funds or vsork in packing sheds;* and this is nevcw i Itsin work. He further 
t>els that the siiong sense of loyally and obligation that Mexican Amcrican.s 
evidence in their inli'ipersona' and laniilial relationships indicates tliat a (charge 
of immoiality is baseless. He attrit)uU*s the hostility th.ii some Anglos allege on 
the part of Mexican AnuMicans to a projection ot the Anglo American's own 
feelings 

Saunders (29) also feeh- that few it any of these .stc^/oolyped generalizations 
are valid, and that none of them are demcmslrablv due to any genetic in- 
her-Mance, as many of these beliefs imply, like Simmons, Saundtjrs fciels that 
many of these >lc'reol}ped beliefs arc; based on obscTvablc» behavior liaits that 
are characteiislic of some members of the .spam .h-speaking group in some 
situations. Observers may tend to evaluate behavior and approve oi disapprove 
It on the basis of then ideas of what kind of behavior is appropriate in the 
observed situation. They fail to take into account that the persons being 
obs<*rved rr.riy have dissimilar ideas about proper behavior due to their participa- 
tion in another culture from their standpoint, they niay be acting in accordance 
with these idc?as But, continues Saunders, stereotypes have the merit, for those 
who accept them, of providing easily understandable reasons for the status 
and the behavior of Spanish-speaking persons. They may provide? an easy 
rationalization for maintaining the status quo)* and make unnecessary any 
attempts to improve conditions for the Spanish-.speaking group. 

But Clark (8) stales that Anglos have no monopoly on mi.sconcept and group 
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prejudice. Simmons ^.31; finds that Mexican Americans also have stereotyped 
images of Anglos. Mexican Americans conceive of Anglos as belonging to one 
or twfj types. One type is unprejudiced, friendly, warm, and just, but these 
are the minority. Most Anglf)s are braggarts, conceited, inconstant, insincere, 
mercenary, exploitative, and unkind. Madsen (16) notes similar stereotypes. 
Simmons (31) finds that these ster€?otypes reflect Anglo American stereotype 
patterns of ex( lusion as experienced by the Mc^xican Arnericems. 

However, Simmons notes that since Anglos are dominant in society and 
monopolize its at (omplishments and rewards, thfMr belief that Mexican 
Americans arr* inferior may cause? the Mexican Americans also to believe that 
they are inferior. There* is a tendency to conce*de the superiority of Anglo ways, 
and, while Mr'xietin Americans may impute hostiiily to .Anglos, they do not 
impute inferiority to tlu* dominant group. IVrhaps this may be seen in part as a 
reflection of the self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Through a wide-spre.id aceeptance of a false assumption that one is in- 
herently inferior, ihe^ person e aught up in the self-lulfilling piophecy comes to 
desire* to fulfill what is <‘xpc*c U'd (>{ him. artel the’ false concept parses Irom 
generation to genc'ralion (Naegc*lo, 20k This is apparently the view oftParsons 
(Briekman, 2) who invc'stigated school bias toward Mexican Americans Socio- 
melrir tests indie ate'cl to him that Mexican ehildren come to share tlte* vk*w 
of themselves he‘ld up to them by the Anglos. Being constantly told that (hey 
are^ infe'rior, they be'gin to behave in that pattern. 

Ilowc've*' (■artc*r <hi linds that tlu* rese»lis of his study do not support the 
lieliel that Mexii an Ameiican viuingstei^ s(*^ tiu'mselves more neg'itively than 
Anglo students see* thernsc'Ues |unu>r high school and senior higji school 
students wvro ask(*d t<» lale theiTuadvi's on a fivc*-point scale* containing fc)ijr 
sols of diffe'ienlial*'. inlell»ge*iu c*, gooc)ne*ss, happine*«s, and f)o\\er. Twentv-f>ne 
percent ot tin* Mexu an Amernan students iat(*d themselves on the i;ood 
side ol the gcxid-had diflerc'rilial. while iinly 1> pc*icent of the* Anglo students 
did so. Hu* Mc'xic.in Anieiicans also saw llu'inseKe's as nu^K* wise than the 
An.glos. although thc‘\ saw the rnselvos as a little? less happy than the Anglc.).s. 
Carter noU*s, howt'xer thai the aiea he* studie*d is mial and agric ullural, *and 
that difterent le-ulls may In* oblaiiu'c.! in an url^an anfi industrial setting. 

Burma ( J) mdiiates Ine reasc»n^ why the^ie may be eiisi rirnmation against 
Mexican Amerie.ins. Inst, he fe*els that color may entev somewhat into tfie 
disc rimination, for .Me-\ican .Ament ans are oJten darker than the Anglo popula- 
tion, and darkne'‘*s oj skin was c c)nM(te*re*d a sjyn of inferiority long before 
Mexicans tamo upcui the ^ct^ne in great numb(?rs. Second, they are pre- 
dominantl\ pc'ior and thus sutler tiom a t'lass discriminatic^in. Third, iheir culture 
IS (iitfc'rcnt, antf m.i\ !u- lt)oked upon a^ inferior fourth, they are mainly 
Catholics in a prc'doriiini'niU Protestant country. Fifth, they speak a different 
language, and when it is jsed in public. Anglo.s may feel excluded, or fear 
insult. * 

Cont'erning Burma's first point, it is interesting to note that Moore and 
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Miltelbach (19, Section 1) found in their study that whenever there are relatively 
few Mexican Americans in compari>on with Negroes, segiegation of either group 
from Anglos may be accentuated. Mexican Americans may sufU'r from being 
classified with the Negro minority, since disc riminalion against Negroes may 
become diffused to encompa'^s Mc'xican Americans. Each minority seems to 
affect the othc-M's chances tor movement in the system. Burma's second point, 
that of class, is ospecialb intc'resling. Heller (12) claims that analysis ol 'the 
1960 Census data shrews the Mexican Americans to be an unusu*illy ’'.omo- 
geneous ethnic group, generally ranking vtrv low as measured bv standard 
socio-economic charac loristics. Kubel r2^>r says lhal the elhnograf>liic evidence 
reveals the lack of clearU defined social classes among the Mexican Americans. 
In his study, Burma (1) tmcls two classt*s, lower and middle*, !)ul notes that to 
the .xtoxican Amencans then* aie tluee classes, since tin? Miwican Americans 
may divide tlie group that llu* Anglos corisider the "nuddle" class into a 
"micidle" and an "upper" cla'^s. 

Clark {Bi actepis four social classes- the high sont'iy, the mi lilU* class, the 
lowcM class, and the f)racefos Maejsen (Itu dislmguishrjs livt» class levels among 
the Mexican American^, llu' lower low cm cla.ss, the uppei-low'er class, the lower- 
middle (lass and the iipper-middU' class, and the* upp(‘r ckiss*. How'evei, no 
matter liow iinc*b a p.nluulai in\c’stii;aloi may w'ish to disc nminatc' betw(*en 
various class levels vvilliin llie .Mt'xuan American population, the 1960 Census 
data reN'eal lhal a laig(‘ niirnbei of Mexit an Americans are poor, and would fit, 
at le.ist in sot io economic term-, info a low'cr ( !.is> Saundeis (.0 believes that 
much of the so-tailed problem behavior llial Anglos note among Mexican 
Ameri(«ins derive*^ tlie ( ul'uiie of a lower class rather than from an ^■llst)ano 

cultural heritage or the lad lhal these people are Sj)anish -ipeaking. low't'r 
(,lass Anglo', tend to hefiavt* Ji much the same way as ilo Mexii .in Americans 
when view(*d through the notioris of popular stereoiypes Saundeis believes 
that attention should he fotu^ed on ocial class differences lalher than on 
elhmt difleienres 

Culi'ural Differences and Differences in Value Orientations 

The Spanish speaking hr^ld vm^ws of life* which chaiadensiic s of their t uiture 
and which are dific‘rt*nl in tertain rc.pfds from thf^ view's held by Anglers. 
Luna (ISi believV's lhal Mexican Americans havci not fully .icc<»[)tecl .Anglo values 
relating to time, change, success, effic ic.*ncy, education, and modes of com- 
munication. Edmondson 'lOj holds that lhc*re arc* six general value orientations 
that stand out in the culture of the Spanish-spc^aking with some (lc*grc;e of 
clarity: traditional ^m, familism, paternalism, personalism, dramatism, and 
fatalism. Familism and paternalism, both traditional values of the Mexican 
culture, extend throughout the culture and furnish organizational models for 
relationships outside the sphere of kinship. A man's position and prr^stlge is 
largely dependent upon his basic qualification as head of a household, and 
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the familistic orientation may help to explain the quasi-parental authority of 
older over younger siblings. Feminine roles are oriented to the primary 
familistic roles. The concept of friendship on the kinship model illustrates the 
familistic tendency, sint.c extended use may be made of the terms pnmo or 
compddre when speaking to friends. Paternalism is seen in the superordinalion 
of the male sex, and in the relationship of older brothers to younger ones. 
Edm*ondson secs these values as being in contrast with Anglo values, for where 
the Spanish-speaking may emphasize traditionalism, the* Anglo culture tends 
to emphasize progress and change; where the culture of the Spanish-speaking is 
paternalistic, that of tlie Anglos is egalitarian; where th*' culture of the Spanish- 
speaking values familism, that of the Anglo emphasizes individualism. 

The Spanish-speaking do emphasize individuality, but m a manner different 
from the way in which Anglos emphasize it (Edmondson, 10). While AngIfiS 
emphasize individual initiative, it is a sofializ(?d initiative calling for self- 
expression within certain limits, fhe Spamsh-speaking individual may transcend 
these limits, and, empliasizing the element of personalism, place' loyalty on an 
individual basis. The Spanish-speaking individ^ial is. first, himself and second, a 
social erttily. Kluckhohn (14j found mucfi the same thing in her study. She 
found that amdng the Spanish-speaking the individualistic principle (in which 
individual goals have primacy over the goals of specific collateral or lineal 
groups) ranked slightly higher than the lin<»al pnnc.ipic fin which group goaN 
have primacy). 

Rubc'l d’H) sees this emphasis on personalism a> aiiectmg the political activity 
of Mexican Americans. Me holds that the Miiportanre of personali'.rn in elections 
is a converse of the nhscMice of special-interest gioups oigani/ed to t‘xert 
pressure for group advantage fhe Spanish-speaking are likely to vole for the 
Ctinclidate who si'cius most likely to respond favDrahly to instiumentai activities 
ch.irac leii/ed by personalism Personal relationship*- lend to take the place of 
abstract applications ot fuinciples it’dmondson, 10). Again, where the Spanish- 
spc'aking culture^ is personalistic , the Anglo cuiluie values a group oiic^ntalion 
and ab'.liac I moralily 

• he altitude tovv.ucl fatali'-m marks a distinction between the culluie of^lhe 
Spanish-speaking and the culluie of the Anglo Madsc'^i (Im stales that it is 
generally believed that the fortune of the incfividual is predestined, and that 
every occurrence* in human existence comes to pass because it was fated to do 
so. Kluckhohn C14t lound that the Spani''h->peak'ng group she studied was 
cirienlocf toward a Suh)ugaied-U>-Nature pc'^ition (m which the inevitable is 
acc'epled) rather than a Masiery-ov'er-Naliire pcjsition (in which natural forces 
are to he c^vercome and put to use for the benefit of human beings';. To the 
Anglo, the environment is something to be manipulated and changed to suit his 
needs; the Spanish-speaking person, on the other hand, is likely to meet 
difficulties by adjusting to them rather than by attempting to overcome them 
(Saunders, 29). 

This fatalism, according to Edmondsc^n (10), may manifest itself in a number 
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of ways. In language, ihe Spanish-speaking typically use the impersonal passive 
reflexive form of verbs where the English-speaking would use the active voice 
with a definite agent. The Spanish-speaking will say "It broke itself' (.sc rompio) 
or "It lost itseh" (sc pt'rdro) instead of "1 broke it ' or "I lost it." Through 
this usage the speaker appears as the helpless obieci to whom things happen, 
rather than the master of his fate with an acli\o part m his own destiny. Fatajism 
may manifest itself in politics. The Spanish speaking do not lertd to view pc»litic.s 
as an arena in which ’moral and ethical \alues takt- place for the building of a 
piogressively blotter world. Coiriiption in pcilitio may bo vievx'c^d as inevitable, 
and political and administiative justice rnav be viewerJ as accessible only 
through friends and ielativc?s. latalism den's manilost itself in religion. Madsen 
(1f>) slates that most \te\ic an Americans l^eheve that fate* is a mechanism or 
God's will. 

The (Oiicepl of talali-.m is strongly tic'd v'lth the .Mc'xican American's concept 
of lime. Since Goef. ra'her than man. ss seen as controlling (^-enls, Mexican 
Anu'ricans lack lh(' fniiiie orientation of the .•\ngl(^ and his fiassion toi planning 
ahead (Madsen, lb-. Kluckholm *•14) h)und lliat the Spanish-speaking prefer a 
pri'scntt alteinalive ‘in which the»t? is little concern with the past, and the 
fulLiie IS rf'g.jrdofl as wiene and unprectic table) to a future altc'inalive tin 
which the future is antic ip. ilocl to bv "bigger and belter" and in wTiub a high 
evtiluation is pl.jced on change). Saunders (20) points out th.il the .\nglos are 
very much preoccupied willi finuv They consul! wmI( lies and ("alondars f'o- 
(pjently. The piescMii is not important foi itself, hut for the oppoilunilies it 
affords to engie;e in acti\ities lhal’can atk'ct the* luture. ,A( tivilies aie neg seen 
as eruK ii. thems{*lves, but lallvt as rne.ins to ends, the alt.nnment of w'hic h lies 
somewheie in the* luture. 

The' Mexicxin Aineruan, on the oilier iiand. Ic'els that the piesoni ( amuit be 
Ignored {S.iund(''s, He does noi look iif>on the* fuluie wiih vision, nor does 
be brood over the past. Ciod plans thv future*, and m.uiv Mexi< an Americans 
would consider it piesumpiivt; for a man to plan foe t(»morrovv (Maclstm, 16). The 
Mexican American is ded'cated to living die nu>me:il to its fullest ('xt^.*nl in 
lhe*ioles he linds assigned to him by fioc! 

rlu'se conrc'pls of Au.ilian and of time a.e o*Iated to (once})ts loncc'rning 
cliangc, efficiencv. and desirable types of activity. Saijr)d('f-» (29^ contends that 
newness among dur Anglos has come to be v.tiuod for its own sake. New 
things are attractive because they a’e thought U» be botlc'r somehow than the 
old and ihe* notion «jf priigress becomes aS'.or iatc'd w'ilh the fact of change. 
.Saunders believe.’, that there probaliiy nothing that the Anglo more cornplcMely 
accepts than the notion that change is good and progrc'ss inevitable. But to the 
Spanish-speaking, tne future? is uncertain, and, in any f?vent, is not of his m«iking. 
L ncerlamlv, and perhaps danger, cornc?s with the nc'W, the unfamiliar, the 
untried. Simmons (31) says that Mexican American', will accept new' ways, but 
onlv if the new ways appear more meaningfuTand rew'arding than the old. 

Allied to the Anglo notion of progress and change, is the Anglo concept of 
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efficiency. Anglos like* to keep bu^^y — they are doers (Saunders, 29). As a group, 
they see industrif>usnf*ss a virtue. Wf)rk is a value in itself, and if it has any 
meaning beyond itself, it is Ifut it is d road to ‘success. Idleness is considered 
to be very close to sinfulness, ejnd every moment of lime must be ulili7Gd, for 
''time is money." To the Spanish-speaking, however, work is simply the lot of 
marj--a necessary fiurden dleller, 12). The belief of the Spanish-speaking that a 
day's work is only a day's work, whether performed now or at a later time, is 
in direct ccjnlliit with the Anglo |)rf‘mise that time aneJ rrfoney are interchange- 
able [he Spanish-speaking fc*e! th.U the ceasf?less push for advancement has 
fetfc*red the Anglo's integrity and intellectual ability (MaJscri, 16). The Spanish- 
sp(*aking home* stresses thr* notion that inuctivily arid leisure are in themselves 
worthwhile goals dielk'r, I2i. 

Hell(‘r (1AI notes that few Mexican American her.ies stress higlic^r education or 
intell<*ctu.il (‘ft'orl, and attributes this partly to the parents' belief that higher edu- 
cation is useless for their children, and mav not result in achievement i)ut rather 
may lead to fiuslrvilion .ind humiliation But Marisen slhi points out that the 
"educat(*cl" perscui in a Sp.imsh-'.peaking honi« is one who has been well-trained 
as a soci.il being, lie* display'' [)«>|ish and courtesy in his social relati^rnships. 
Thus, informal erlucaticin within tfic* family is vic^wcnl as being more irnporl.mt 
than lorrnal scliooling Wh.iU'ver factor dominates in a e,i\c‘n situation, achieve- 
ment is not usuiillv sliesst‘d in the* Mexic an Am(*rican home, and Holler M2i sees 
this lack (it empha‘is upon 'making, good" in c.onventiorxrl Uuins as Ijoing (con- 
sistent with the thc*mes of fatalism and resignation that run through Mexican 
Anu’ru an c ulture • 

lhc*s(' allilude*' toward lain time and achievement on the* part of the M(»\i( an 
AnrcuicMn ,ue rcflc'c tcnl in his Hioice or desuable activitic's Kluckliohn (14) found 
that tlu' Sp.inish spoakmg m ihc* group she studied I. voted a Being orientation 
r.ilhei than a Dcung oiientation in ihc'ir chcncc' of d(*siral)!e adiMties. She de- 
Irnes the Being ori(*ntation as the preforenc’o lor "tfie kind of aclivilv which is a 
spontancMJUN expie^sion ol what is coneeved to he* 'gi\en' in the human per- 
sonality.’ she turlhc'r siatc'^s iliat this orK*nIation might be phrased ev(*n as "a 
spontaneous c'xprossion in aLlixity of impulses and desiies. . . ' ll(•llo^ 
(12) ruilc's that the Mt'xican Amenc an honv' does not tefid to cultivate in chil- 
dren the ability to deter gratilication. and sivs this as a reflection of the Mexican 
American's fuesem lime orientation. In cr^nlrasi. the Hoing orientation, charac- 
teristic of the* Angle' culture, dc'mands activities in which accc'inplishmenls re- 
sult that are measurable b\ standards cc'nceived to be external to the acting in- 
dividual. 

Fdmondson (U)' also has named dramalrsm as an outstanding value orientation 
of the Spanish-speaking Madsen (U*? f'oints lo the concepts of proper relations 
between individuals wilhm the nilture of the Spanish-speaking, and indicates 
that Mexican American sen la! relationships are highiv formalized and that life 
itself is seen as dramatic and eferemoniai. Edmondson (lOt points to the Spanish- 
speaking peoples’ Icwe of fiestas, and especially to religious ritual as evidence of 
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the sense of cframatism. But it it is dramatism that may add attraction to religious 
ritual, then perhaps this source of dramatism is more attractive to the Mexican 
American woman than the Mexican American man, for the women have a better 
record of church attendance'. While daughters will continue to attend church 
regularly throughout tfieir live*', bo\N go lc»ss and less regularly after the age ot 13 
iMadsen, 16). Madsen indicates that male attendance at church seems to in- 
crease with vertical social mobility. 

Me also believes that Protestan!i‘'m holds appeal t(jr ihose membeis of the 
Mexican American middle class who are socking closer idcntilication vcilh Anglo 
ways ol liic Burma il! it mav be recallc'd, Irelicwc^s that one reason discrimina- 
tion may be leveled against Mexican .Amencans is rhat thc'y are Cathv>lic in a 
predominantiv Protestant country. But m their study of social mobility among 
Mcwjcan Amerirans, Penalosa and Mcflonagh (Jl) lounri that Catlic'lic.s w'ore 
rnoie uf)wa:d!y mobile tlian PrcUc'siants. giving no sufjpe^rt to the bcdief that to- 
laming Calhoiicism hinders upward mobility. 

In addition to the dufering value oru»nlalions mentioned, there i*. a body of 
literature that discussc's diiieiing yiedical < onref)t*> held by Mexican \mericans. 
Such studies are oUerecI bv Saunders ('lark iB), Madsi'n (16', and Kubel 
'24, 2'»j. CIctrk uBj believes that mc'dic al systems are alU'cted 'by most major 
catc?gories of culliiie, and Rulrel '2Si lieheves that by focusing .illention on topics 
of illness and health one (tin (lisco\(n a ;iew vantage pomt I torn wh«ch to vic'w 
the social s\stem iind the t*motional (jiMlities that are found within it. 

llu* folk theories of medical disordeis found among the Mexican Aniciicans 
are based on a hot and told llrooi'i ol b ilaruecJ relalicrnships. This theoiv' is de- 
rived trcMii the Hippocratic theory c^f f)atholoev, vvhuh posiulatr'fl that a Imman 
bfjd> in tire state ot lu'alth coritamed b.il.inced cjualities of the ff)ur "humor." 
({ihlegrii, lilood, black bile, and yc’llcAv bde». some* of whidi wert' thought Icj be 
innately hot and others innately « t)ld If llie hot and cold body essi'nct's became 
dispioportionate, the body became li. ((dark H;. Ihis tieliof is a leg«icy from 
colonial Mexico wheie tlv: Spaniards intioduced the -ys(f*m In the 16th Century. 
In the Mexican American folk cjmceptN of disease, largely based upon this no- 
tioij of hot and coIrJ imb.ilance. diseases are generally classified in tw/o *majo! 
catc-'gories: first, there ,.j re t!ie "natural" i!lne">es frnji nnturci/j which como from 
violating tfu^ iialance of the natural world cc>ntri41ecl by (T«)ci. 'These may be cor- 
rected by restoring the balance that Wc. disrupted. Serond, there are the "un- 
natural" diseases 'ma/ fjucsto) which result from bewitchments sent by human 
adversarie>. These may be * ured by countermagir or by removing the immediate 
source of harm (Madsen, 16). Mild Nicknesses may be treated at home by the 
mother or other female relatives having a knowledge of folk medicine. Severe ill- 
nesses mav bo reh.'rred to curamhros, or folk healers. 

Certainly Mexican Americans accept many 'Scientific;" Anglo medical beliefs, 
and Clark (8) points out that the nurwber of scientific medical disorders familiar 
to the Spanish-speaking is constantly increasing asilhey have more and more con- 
tact with the English-speaking community and thejse in the Spanish-speaking 
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community who are conversant with Anglo medical terminology. However, there 
appears to exist among the Spanish-speaking a number of diseases whose etiol- 
ogy and treatment differ markedly from Anglo concepts. A number of these dis- 
eases are of special interest because thev may affect children. 

Fallen fontanel, or ra/r/.i dr la n)oflcra, probably is the most common ailment 
of infancy, and occurs in children under three years of age (Madsen, 16 and 
Rul^el, 2.>). Tfie concept of balance again is important here, for the fontanel and 
the palate are believed to be coi related so that the imbaLmce of f^ne affects the 
other. Jarring the baby must be avoidc^d since a fall or a jolt can dislodge the 
fontanel causing it to collapse. It is r(»cogni/ed by suce symptoms as excessive 
crying, mscimnia, digestive upsets, lo'-s of appetite, and pos«-ibly fever. Treatment 
may consist of gently pushing upwareJ on the palate while cradling the child or 
while bolding the cfuld upside down on the llieorv that gravity will help to push 
the? fontaned back in place. (lOntly suc:king the baby's fontanel may also be em- 
t)loyed. 

Mai f)/o, or (?vi! <*ye sickness, unintentionally mav be inflicted by a petson who 
p*)ssr'sses ‘Mfong vision." Suefr peison*. arc* (^)nfeived to ha\’e a strong power 
over weakc‘r individuals, and the* seal of tl>is pov\er is Jus visual apparaljis Cc^v- 
etciiis gjani es efr c*xc (*ssive .ittention paid one person hv another c*xposc' the in- 
dividuals involved to the ckmgers of ,m unnatural bond in which the* we<ik<*r is 
drainc'd of his will to ac I and thc^ pc»wer of the' strongei enters his body (M:icJsc*n. 
16, Rubel, 2'i). While anvone may J>e susceptible* to mal o/o, women and chil- 
dren are especially likely to succumb due* to their weaker nature*. Symptoms 
may consist of scn-eie hc'adac hes frettulne tcMiiperalurc*s. and, in the c.ase 

of children, inconsolalrle weeping (Rubel, 2'>T Because the pr)wer of the 
stronger individual is beyoncJ his conl*-o). he is lon^idcuecl guiltless unlc^ss he 
refuses to break the liond He may do this bv simply passing a hand over the 
victim's forc'hoad, or patting the victim al)oul the temples. If the illne*-*. is 
allow^'d to progrt'ss, howc'ver, n is potentially fatal, the last stage of the illness 
being a violent toughing hi. A common treatment consists of rubbing the 
patient's Ixjdy with an un!>iok<*n raw egg in order to draw out the (n'll force 
(Madsen, 16) The egg mav then be broken and poured into a glass t>f wjter. 
The formations of the egg in the water can rnclicale whether the? diagnosis was 
correct and the cure successful. The glass containing the t?gg mixluie may be 
loft under the patient's bed for a night in order to remove any remaining 
sickness. • 

Rubel (25) notes that in the ilint'ss of maf o/o, social relationsJups a^e con- 
ceptualized as being inherent dangers to the ettuilibnum of the individual. .Mad- 
sen (16) believes that the evil eye is, to some extent, a reflection of envy. Uncon- 
scious hostility ma\ also be expressed m atlribuling strong vision to another 
person, and desired avoidance may be rationalized on the grounds that the in- 
dividual possesses the evil eve. Thus, concepts of .social relationships seem to be 
reflected in this concept of diteasc. 

Empacho, a form of indigestion, also may affect a child. A ball of undigested 
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food is believed to form on the wall of the stomach, which blocks the normal 
digestive processes (Madsen, 16: Rubel, It may be caused by a severe emo- 
tional experience, or bv requiring the individual to eat against his will; that is, 
the individual is placed m a situation of conflict and stress. While it is potentially 
fatal due to dessiiation, it easily treated. The back of the patient may be care- 
fully stroked and kneaded along the spinal column and around the waisjt. A 
penetrant may also bo administered in order to break up the ball that has 
formed. * 

( hilclien also may suUer from asus/ado. or fright sn kness, although it is more 
often associated vMth adulllrood iMadsen, 1(?). In this disease, a part of the self, 
the es/'arf/u, may loave the hociv. The precipitating experience may b(? one in 
which the \Klim cannot cope with circ um'^tanc es, even though he wants to do 
so. It IS otten of a Inghtening naluii* (Ruht^l, 25). the symptoms may be c‘\haus- 
tion, •estles-.ness, and lo'.s erf appetite (Madsen, '!(>). 1 fforl is devoted to coaxing 
the soul of the pMient back into his body during r uring Ihis may be arcom- 
panu'd by a swi'eping motion with some' instrument such as tree branch or a 
bro*. »m 

If .1 (^sea^c? reaches a im.’rr seiious stage or tails to lespond to treatment by a 
lr*ma!e memIxM of the lamily, the family may seek the help cd a tutntuivio, or 
lolk healcu. rather than a medical doctor. Iheie aie a number of reasons for 
this, f lark i«) believe*', tiral Mexican American* may lescnl lire aulhonlaiive 
stance of the* Anglo f)fpsi(i<m his objective approach, and his c|uick, impersonal, 
eifitienl examination. Kubel (25) believes thal lh(*re is a communication gap bc- 
!vv(»en Mf‘\i<an American patic*nls •and Anglo doctors, sini c* Mexican American 
f)a!'en(s otien do ncit understand ific* nw*(Jical lerminr/Iog\ used by Anglo doc- 
tors. He also l)(?lieves ih n ,M'*xic .tn .Americans lesent the Anglo doctor's fee-for- 
service arrangenu'iits, believing that the doctor practices to enrich himself while 
llie lav hc'iiler pnu trees to fielp pc*ople. 

Also, Anglo doctors are h;no'aia of enlne sectois of tlie health concepts Mexi- 
can American |)jlien'S may hold. Mexican Arnc'iicans, nrUes f'lark (Ml, exjioct a 
curer to reassure them, to show that he? syrnpaihi/c's with lliem and cares what 
haiffiens to then* A lo!k healer may do these very things where an Anglo doctor 
may not, and Madserp CU)) notes that several cases of mr*ntal illness that pre- 
viously failed to re^pond to psyrhiatrir treatment have btien cured by (uran- 
dcrob. He h^cls that many cur.inc/eros are unrec ogni/ecl by liighly skilled social 
workers. However, Rubel (2.5) believes that to the,* Mexican American the in- 
dividual W'ho cures ij less important than whether the healing has been success- 
ful; "The cure is the thing. ’ 

At least one study has been madc^ of menial nealth problems among Mexican 
Americans in an urban ccjmmunity (Crawford, 9). Four sar^iples were surveyed to 
determine the nature and incidence cjf mental health problems. One sample 
consisted of 24 selected children from a larger sample of 399 first grade c,hildrcn. 

I he smaller sample was divided into a group described by teachers as "having 
no problems of school adjustment" and a group considered to reprc.sent vary- 
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ing types and degrees of school adjustment problems. The parents of the ''no 
problem" group shared responsibility for their children more equally than did 
parents of the "problem" children who were father-dominated. Parents of "no 
problem" children used many different types of discipline, and employed little 
physical punishment. Parents of "problem" children showed less diversity in the 
kinds of action used to discipline, and used physical punishment more fre- 
quently. Families of the "no problem" children were not disturbed by influences 
exerted by relatives, while families of the "problem" chiPdren reported friction 
with the "wife's relatives. ' Mothers of thc' "no problem" children reported very 
few contacts of ,my sort with neighbors, while mother', of the "problem" chil- 
dren reported intensive contacts with neighbors, ollen ui a conthcting nature. 
The "problem" children wore in most inst.iruc-s "roam(?rs" whcj pl.iyeci all over 
the neighborhood willKjul supervisicjn. Gc^nerally, the families of the "no prol)- 
lern" children had a more* cohesive nature, mainlamed strong family tie-^, and 
were acceptably orientated toward relatives. Families with "problem" children 
wc're less integrated, c^xpeiieiKed friction with relatives, and relied upon neigh- 
bors foi many scnial (ont«i<ts. 

( lark (8) points out, though, that life to the Mexican ArncMii.in is full c ount- 
less pains and traumas. Siilh'ring is the lot of the Spanish-speaking, and must be 
borne with courage and dignity. Not wishing to bc' thought "interior," tl)^' Mexi- 
(,an Ameiican does not rcMciilv suciumb to illness. ‘Ihe adult must be stoic. 
Childicm, however, aie Ic'ss frectuentlv c'xpoi tod to ignore their pliysical symp- 
toms, and the youngc^r the child, the less stoic he is expected lr> be. But sceme of 
the adult t*mpfiasis on sircMiglh and stoicism rfiay ca/ry over into attitudes toward 
sick childien, and children may olten be sent to school with colds, ear infec- 
tions, or other dillicullies Ihc'y may b.e c'xpected to cany on their normal ac- 
tivities until Ihc^ disease' becomes int apae itating. 


The Language Difference and the School Expeiience 

The lac! that the Mexican American's piirnaiv langua.gc' is usually Spani‘'h may 
cause ccHuplex social piolilems tor the Mexican American child when he ciTHcrs 
school, and Madsc»n (10) sc'os the language prohiem facecF by Mexican American 
childrc'n as serious. 

The linguistic problems of .Spanish-speaking individuals who also speak L.nglish 
are .scvc'ral. A number ot wriU'rs sc'cmi to agree that the patterns speech and 
thought inculcaleci b\ the use of the primary language, Spanish, interfere w'llh 
the correct speaking of F.nglish. Chavez (7) mentions differences in sounds and 
ill concepts between the two languages. For instance, the short / in miss may be 
pronounced by the Spanish-speaker as the ee in meet, since i carries the sound 
of ee in Spanish. Similarly, the sh of the English word show may be prc^nounced 
by the native Spanish-speaker as the t/i in the English woio church. In addition, 
a diffeicMice in (oncepts between the twc) languages may cause the listener lo 
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note a difference even when no accent is present. In Spanish, some words are 
plural, but their English counlerpaits are singular, 'iuch as the word nose. In 
speaking English, the Spanish-speaker mav say, "I hit them against the door." 
Or, the nai;\o speaker of .Spanish may utilize direct translations of Spanish 
phrases when speaking English, producing such phrases as peac/i /)ones tor pcMch 
pits and tuiin huuu's foi tram c ais. Nor is it without signilicance, holds Saunders 
that in English a clock runs, but in Spanish a clock vvj/ks. This may be Seen 
as one c'xample of iIk^ way m which dilfermg value orientation.^ are refic'cted 
in speech. 

Beberfall (P mc^nlions hvp(‘rcoiieclion, omission of the final consonant, and 
the use c'f the fiituie terV'i? a^ language problems. Hvpercoireclioi'i ocTurs w'hcn 
the Spanish-speaking indiMclual makers a Imgi.isiic ct)rfectioii that extends into 
othei areas wht'ie it is not needeci. Thus, ft)ne(lmg llu‘ / ot m/ss and the sh of 
shou . the indivutiMl mav (‘\tend hi*. coirc‘ction to siu h words as chief, produc- 
ing irisltMd (h:h, and cl.iinh, produc mg mslt'ad sliiir^h. Omitting a final con- 
sonarh m ^pani>li seldom i'-. liktMv li» atlect llu' meaning i;t .1 word, but it may 
cause ditfuuli> in Inghsh. When si)(‘akmg fnglish, the* Spanish-speaker may say, 

I liiipc* It M/o t(Kla\ ■ Ihc‘n. too, the' present tense* is oM(?n usi'd in Spanish 
wIicMf Tncjish Will * .ill loi ihi' fuiuie* tense. Thus, the Sp.inish-speaker, employ- 
ing ill'- nalr.e langua.c.e habits, may s.iv, "I sec» ycni lomoiiow" 

l*eiaU‘s 'JJ; iMcMilion- ihrc'c* pic'^biern aic'as the Spanish-spc'aking individual 
ni.i\ tace ^p^^lkllh; les own language': lirnitc'd ‘Spanish \ocabularv that rr- 

(juire" f)r»rrr)wing l.nirn .in eciuallv limited I nglisli vocabulary to C()m|)lele his cx- 
()re^si.)ns, the use ot /)Of /r/srrros, tngli"-h words givc'n a Spanish pronunciation 
and meaning, and erior*- in pronunc lalion and enuiuiatirm. RcY,*^rding the first 
[inibleui aiea. student. ina\ use such expressions .js "yo le dije? ciue I wouldn't 
do It" 'I ',aid lo him thui I wc.iildn'l do itj and "M fcie, but I slayts! in la casa" 
'lit' wi'iit, bill ’ stavt'd in the house), flotland Mb explains this linguistic bor- 
rowing m this rnaimei, due? lo eir envirc;niTe*nt, M(*xican American cJiildren 
deve*o|) only a smaP basic vocat)uliiry o** Spams[» word and c.omc pts vvluch are 
directly i(-?Ialecl tc' restrictive m-group experiences. 

■y^eir hrsi yc-jr in school brings them into ('onl«icl wuth words and concepts in 
‘'nglish for which thc*y^have nc^ c oinp.'iab!* te'ms in Spanish. They then have no 
alternative l)Mt to introduce Englisti into their ^ emversa'ions when they need tc) 
Use a concept .'liirli they have leameu lusively in cc)nlact vvith the Fnglish- 
speaking fc*n\ir©nmen! Their tvnlcal speech patterns often become a complex 
mixture of both languages. Hollancf believes therefore, tfiat thfise children can- 
not really be thougi T as tully bilingual, but rather that they are substandard 
or partial speakers of two languages. Their particular type of bilingualism inter- 
feres with the more thorough learning of either language and the result is that 
they may have fewer complex language symbols at their command than their 
Anglo rlassmatp'; The NEA-Tuscon Survey gre^up (19) also comments that even 
if the child speaks both English and Spani.sh, he niay be c.>nly nominally bilingual, 
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not truly so, having a low level of lit(?raty in both languages. He watches televi- 
sion and listens to the radio. He is soon speaking a language which is neither 
Spanish nor English, but rather a mixture of the two. 

Concerning the second problem area cited by Perales (22), the native speaker 
of Spanish in an English-speaking environment may give an English word a 
Spanish pronunciatKjn and meaning when speaking his own native language. For 
instance, the Spanish spcaker may use the word huaihar (from the English verb 
to wjl(h) instead of the correct Spanish verb rn/rar, or chyzar (from the English 
verb to c/ioose) instead of the c<irrcM;t Spanish word (‘scoger. The Spanish-speak- 
ing stueJent in an Fnglish environment also may be hi,mpercd by lack of correct 
pronunciation of his own native language. For instance, he may say ''Nos juimos 
con eos" for "Nos fuirnos con c'llos " 

■fhe NLA-Tuscon Survey gioup (19) indicates that the? Mexican American tomes 
to sch(K)l knowing some English, hut has user! it infrequently. The languige c^f 
his first yeais of childhood has been Spanish, and his personality and experi- 
ences have berm shaped by il. Yet the language of instruction is English, and, 
when the child enters school, he finds himsf?l| in a strange and threatening en- 
vironment This survey group commemts: 

. . He Itlw .S/jaM/%/i-s/)e<iA;ng child) <^mldtnlv finch: /j/mse/Z r'of only with thn prc's.'s/ng 
nrc'd /») n)<i^ttT a/j [tn him) ,iln n toniinr, hut a/^c» at t/u* titm\ tr* mfiki^immcduilc^ 

U‘.e of it in onlor to function a*: a pupil Hi*, p<ircnt<, to whom he has a/vvav*. loc^kmi for 
protcKtKUi and aid, can he of no help at all to him m hi^ perple\itv Moteo\er, ,e a /o- 
sn/f of luftural and economic diflotonco*, heivveen the /nghsh-s/uMK/ng and the ^panidi- 
speakmp, ^rpment^ of he c nmmunily, many^of thi' ohfect'i, social n^laliotv hips and cul- 
tural attitudie presented to him in lessems, though perfectly famdiai to an Anvjo 
youngster, he without the latin American's home e\periena> Ac< oniinvjv. tfn^ pu'ihlein 
of learning Inghsh is, for him, enormouslv inctrabC'd hy his ijnlamilianly with what oh 
lects ,ind situations the no less uutamihar word*: and phrases stand tor (pp h 

Sanchc’/ iL’ft) also coniments on this prcihlem: 

Imagine the ^panish-speakinii child s introduc tion to Ametnan rducation' He comes tn 
school, not onl\ without a word of Lnglish hut without the en\ironment.il esperience 
upon W'huh sc/kio/ fife is hased. He cannot speak to the teaclu'r and is uihthfe to ureler 
stanxJ what goes on about him in the classiocmi He finally Aihmits to lote learniCig, 
parroting vv'orch; and processes in self defense. 7(> him. schoc*! life is arlilicia! He submits 
to it during class hours, only parliaUv digesting tfic information which the teaciwr ha: 
tried to impart ()f course he* learns Fnglish and the school m//)/l’C.(s imfuufectly! 
ipp 31-12) 

Heller (12) points t)ut that until the late forties. Mexican Americnn children 
were segregated formally in seq^arato buikhng^ or separate schools from the lime 
ot their tirst arrival. This w'as largely based on the rationalization that these chil- 
dren knew little or no English on enleimg school, and could not c compete on an 
equal basis with Ariglo American childien. Therefore, it was best for both groups 
to be separated. In '1*147, m C'alifornia. the courts decided, in the Mendez case, 
that enforced segK?galion violated the Fourteenth Amendment of the United 
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Stales Constitution. A similar decision was rendered in Texas in 1948, in the 
Delgado case. These cases and their implications are reviewed by Sanchez (27), 
who points out among other things that Sp«inish-speaking children seem to learn 
Cnglish best and most quickly when they participate in mixed classes w'ilh Eng- 
lish-speaking students. However, Hellei feels that today the schools are still 
largely segregated on a do facto basis, since the schools altenc^ed by the Mexican 
Americans are in the poorest areas. Hu? existence of do facto segregation also 
appears to be the view of the NFA Tiision Survey group (19). 

The Spanish-speaking child also c^ncounleis psychological barriers related to 
linguistic barriers when tirst entering school, according to the NEA-Tuscon Sur- 
vey group (19/ Being suddenly immersed in I nglish a! six years of age in an en- 
vironment lacking the plasticity and warmth of human relationships found in 
!h(» home mav create within the Spamsh-'^pcaking child psychok^gical barriers 
that mav not disappear for <) hh'time The teadier may sense these barriers and 
erect his own in '-n attempt to compensate for a sense of iriadecjuacy in dealing 
with tlu? child, the Spanish language* may then l)ecc)mc' a refuge into which the 
child ma\ retieat at i‘vor> opportunity. Ihc^ Survey group >ees the Mexi(.an 
Ameiic^m child as .ilsf) erifounlering a diffeicnl set of ciillural pattc'rns than 
those hr* h,is leainc'd at home, an ac(elc*ratecl of living, and possibly a 

teacher, wli(». although smeme, has htllc* undc'rstanding of the culture?, beltefs, 
ancJ senMlrvittr's oi thc^ Sp.tnrsh speaking. Ilf*llt*r (12) sec's such lark of knowl- 
edge* as making it nuite dil'ticult lot tear hers to instruct Mexican American chil- 
dren, and to pioc(*(*d in *1 way that would make it easier for the r.hildren to 
identity with the teacher. 

fhe Mexican AmerKjri may encounter at srhool the additional confusion of 
being forbidden trj spe* -k Spanish both in the c lassrooms and on the playground. 
Students uMy evem be* r)un*sh(?d lor lapsing into Sp.inish, according to the NFA- 
firvcon Survey group (I9i. Tfiis ^uc)up sees tliis prohibition against the? speaking 
of Spanish as breeding withdrawal «md damaging tlie Mc'xtcan American's self- 
image. language is an intimaU* part o) culture. Ol language, Saunders (29) says: 

- Lcinguagf rnahlv^ ii^ to make sense out of roality. It providv** for rad) of a way 
(if i^()l,uint>, calofion/ing. ittuJ /(*/at/ng phenonitfna without which cxfiorit nct* could only 
be fi contused success/cfn ot sfusat/ons and imptesdons. Our perceptions, to the extent 
that they repie>en! anything r.ioK' than crude sensalton, are oi^ani/ed around concepts, 
each of whiih is represenU^d by one* or more verbal symbols What a person "H^es," the 
mcaninf; it has lor him, and how it is related to other phenomena are determined by 
the concepts he has, and these in turn are learncul horn the social groups into which he 
was horn and with which he lives {p 110). 

Concerning the prohibition against the speaking of Spanish by Mexican Ameri- 
can children in the schools, the NEA-Tuscon Survey group (19) comments; 

... In telling him that he must not speak bis native language, we arc saying to him by 
implication that Spanish and the culture which it represents arc of no worth. Therefore 
(it follows again) this particular child is of no worth. It should come as no surprise to us, 
then, that he develops a negative self-concept — an inferiority complex (p. 11) 
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Various writers comment upon the results of these linguistic and psychological 
barriers that the Mexican American child meets when first entering school at age 
six. Holland (13) devised a special administration of the Wechsicr Intelligence 
Scale for Children which yielded an English Verbal IQ and a Bilingual Verbal 
IQ. In testing 36 Spanish -speaking children ranging from the first gracfe level 
through grade five, < rodil for an English response was given when a correct 
answer In English was given to a (question stated in that language. Credit for a 
bilingual rc'sponsc* was given if the testing situation had to 6c supplemented with 
Spanish, which was done only when the snstrucliors were not understood or 
were only partially understood in English. The difference between the tw'o 
types of IQs oblainc'd by the systf'in was called the /angi/age barr/er, whose size, 
Holland daimed, is direrjiy related to a student's difficulty in (:lassrf)om achieve- 
ment. The subjects were found to have an average barrier c^f 4 to 6 IQ r)t^inls 
per student. The* English Verbal IQ. it should l)e noted, was conceived t(^ be* in- 
dicative of the subject's present levc*! of functioning in English language skills, 
while the Bilingual V^*rbal IQ was c.oncf'ived to bci indicative of the subject's 
future potential for vc'ibal skills when his kncikv!(*dge of English might bcHorne 
apprcixim.itely equal to his knowledge of Spanisfi. Holland furlhc'r fou id that 
this /angiyage barner was most i*vident at the tirst grade level and diminishf»d 
with each successive y(*ar of schooling, but that it was still present antong fifth 
grade students. Me* cone hides that these? childrc*n have learned enough English 
t)y the fifth grade to compcMe with their Anglo classmates, but by this time they 
are unable to "catch up' and the classroona bec(>mes more bewildering. 

Ht?ller (ll?), on the other liand, believes that a number of studies have shown 
that Mexican Ameiican children tend to start out on much the same level as 
Anglo children, both in KJ scoie^ and scholastic at hievcMnent. Yet, pointing to 
one of her own studies of Mexican Amf*rican high school seniors in I os Angeles, 
she notes that after 1 1 years of schooling their !Q distribution curve did not 
corrc'spond to the normal I(? curve Almost half of the Mexican American stu- 
dents. in contrast to 13 percent of the Anglo Am(*rican students. v\ere below 
average in IQ Manuel (17) cites W. II. Smmnger of Nenv Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity as saying that Spani'.h American pupils are up to or near tlie nalicihal 
norms in achievement in the piimarv grades, hut that thev start dropping below 
the norms in the lourlh gi.ide and lose giound in each of the succeeding graeJes 
Acc'ording to Sinningcr. this drop is the result of inacJec,uale meanings and 
vocabularies. Work in the pnmaiy giacics is mechanical and concerned with de- 
veloping a sight vocabularv and word recognition skills, which do not call for 
the word power dt*m*mdcfl in the higher grades. 


LA RAZA AND ACCULTURATION 

Heller (12) nc^tes that people^ of Mexican descent, as well as those born in 
Mexico, identify themselves with pride as members of La Raza (the Race), which 
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is united by esoteric bonds of blood and custom. "La Raza groups together all 
those in the world who speak Spanish; it implies both a mystical bond uniting 
Spanish-speaking pei)ple and a separation of them from all others (Rubeb 25, p. 
D." It IS the maintenance ot this "racial'* identification involving lies to language 
and custom, which seem*, to raise the problem of acculturation; that is, the ab- 
sorption ot the values of the dominant group by tlie minority group. 

Perhaps one reason for the retarded acculturation of Mexican Americans is 
that they ha\e maintained a rural, or folk, culture while the middle class culture 
of the Dniteci Stiles is an urban culture (Naegele, 20). Clark (0) bedieves that 
what distinguishes a tolk people fiom the more complex world in which they 
li\e I'' that they base a bodv of tradition fiassed orally fr'orn generation to gen- 
(‘ralioii which determines the* pattern of their lives. Almost everyone conforms 
to It Tradition sets the p.ittern, and it is seldom cjuestioned. The child in ruvh a 
societs receives his e<lucalif»n tor lite in the circle of the extended family, not 
in a school, life may be hard, but rt is stable. Things change slowly. Campu (5) 
aho sec's ilie conllict between the American urban culture and the folk culture 
of the Spanish spcMking as the m^uii barrier to the acculturation of the Spanish- 
speaking t orniriuniiy. I li* sc'erns feel that the folk culture has not yet evolved 
to thf* -t.iius of a compleMe society, and tliat this makr*s ac cultuiUtion more diffi- 
iirlf since* inere must he an appri)>imation of cultural level between them. 
Clark hc)we\(M'. pornls out that a folk tulture is not necossadly simpler than 
other tvpes of cultures, and in some aspects ac lually may be infinrtcly more 
c omplex. 

Saunders sc'es four be tors r4*farding acrulluration. First, there is the prox- 
imilv »»f Mexico. The c'liormous traffic that moves back ancJ forth atro.ss the 
border each yc*ar firovick's continuing links belwccMi the Spanish-speaking people 
of the border states ainl of Mi'xicf). Not only people move across the border, 
l>ul also printc’d materials, material goods, and mention picture films. Radio pro- 
grams m Spanish are reteivc'd nc»i only from across the bordf^r, but also from 
many Spanish-langu ige Mations within the bolder suites. The* nec^cJ to learn 
Lngiish is lessened and Mie need to conform icj Anglo wavs is minimized when 
on^ lives surrounciecj by people who follow other ways and speak maml^ .Span- 
ish. And, as Spanish-syeaking people acqunc tlie characteristics of rhe dominant 
.society, their places tend to be taken by ininiig.anti from Mexico who have few, 
if any, Angh- traits. 

.Second, segft‘gation, which fias been mentioned previously, retards accultura- 
tion. Saunders believes ilial spatial separation is both a cause and an effect of 
retarded acculturation. .Separate communities will lend to minimize c.ros.s-cultural 
contacts. A L ck of Anglo cultural traits will lend to create a continued aware- 
ness of differemres and a continuation of the tendency to live apart. 

Third, there seem to be relatively few persons in the Mexican American group 
able to provide models of success or effective leadership for any considerable 
part of the Spanish-speaking population. Heller* (12) notes that as persons of 
Mexican American descent advance .substantially in the social scale, they tend to 
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sever their relations with the Mexican American community. Social mobility, 
she says, has been synonymous with renunciation in the minds of many Mexican 
Americans. Burma (3) points out that leaders must have one characteristic in 
common to be successful: They must have the welfare of La Raza at heart. They 
must try always to help their people and not be ashamed of them. Penalosa and 
McDonagh (21) found in their study, however, that upwardly mobile Mexican 
Americans retained their Mexican ethnic identification. Heller (12), too, feels that 
the pattern is changing, and that Mexican Americans who have achieved promi- 
nence in various fields in recent years have not severed, but rather have stressed, 
their ties with the* Mexican American community. 

The fourth factor mentioned by Saunders (20) as retarding acculturation is an 
attitude of suspicion and mistrust which operates primarily against Anglos, but 
may also be dire( (ed by some Spanish-speaking individuals against others of 
th(?ir own group. These atliludos may undermine sincere efforts at organization 
and leadership from within the Spanish-speaking group, and may create an un- 
willingness to cooperate with Anglo individuals, agenr les, or organizations in 
programs that are intended to benefit Spanish-speaking people. 

However, Saunders (29) also points out four factors that promote accultura- 
tion. first, thert> is the si/(> of the Spamsh-speakmg populatir>n The smaller 
group, he belujves, is certain to be attr.uted toward the wavs of the larj^^er group, 
especially .since conta<ts with the larger gioup cannot be entirely avoided, and 
since adoption of Anglo ways may be psychologically or nu-^terially rewarding. 
Nonetheless, ihe Spanish-speaking population is a big minoiily group, and 
Naegele (20) believers that the larger the peruentage of the minority in the total 
population the greater the time needed for assimilation to lake place. 

Saunders also sees urbanization as promoting acculturation. The shift from 
rural living li) city living has tended to be disruptive' of old ways and has 
brought new prcssuies. New familv and lommunitv relationships have devel- 
oped. More divorces oicur, as do more mariiages outside the group. Nc^w pat- 
terns in recreation have appeared, and increasingly the focus of attention of 
chiklrt'n is away from the home. Class divisions have grown sharper, and the 
group* IS no longer as homogeneous as it once was. Even though impersonal, 
contractual relationships which characterize urban life arc 'insalisfartory to many 
Spanish-speaking persons, they nonc'thelc'ss must enter into them. In doing so, 
the Mexican American becomes increasingly at ease with them, loses part of his 
cultural heritage, and acquires a part of that of the Anglos. 

Tied with increasing urbanization is increasing mobility, which Saunders name.s 
as the third factor promoting acculturation. The Spanish-speaking people of the 
Southwest move about more freely today in increasing numbers, and are able to 
change their social status w'ithin a lifetime Wherever the Spanish-speaking per- 
son goes, Anglo culture tends to intrude, bringing changes which may not be 
welcome but which are inescapable. 

Lastly, Saunders believes that education itself promotes acculturation. Spanish- 
speaking people are increasingly participating in formal education, and are 
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thereby subjecting themselves and their children to a powerful acculturative ex- 
perience. The schools expose Spanish-speaking children to Anglo concepts, ways, 
and values, and the child who tinishe.s 8 or 12 grades of school has had an ex* 
tended exposure to Anglo cultural elements, through the English language, the 
curricula they study, and the association with I nglish-speaking students. 

One may hypothesise that intermarriage with Anglos may also promote^ the 
process of ai culturalion. Believing that the study of intermarriage i ' also a study 
of "social distance," ‘Mitielbach and Moore (18) have studied 7.492 marriage 
licc'nses issued in I os Angeles in 1961 which inclutfed ail marriages in which one 
or both spouse's carried a Spanish surname. They find that intermarriage with 
Anglos IS irureasing. Tlu9r study indicates that the third generation Mexican 
AmcMuan, latlier than the firsi or st'cond generation Mexican American, is more 
likely to marr\' outside the ethnic group, and that Mexican American women are 
more likely to marry outside the ethnic group than men. The rale of marriages 
outside the ethnic group seems to increase with each generation, and a rise in 
si’hool status for both men and women leads to favor marriages outside the 
Mcxif an ArTierican grcnip. As Mt^xiran Americans i>iove into the middle cl.iss, 
llu'v se^'in to seie( t spoust's in terms of cla*»s in addition to, f)r insieac^ of, ethnic 
consiclerauons, and this was most typical ot the third generation. The author 
(incis that the scaial distance between generation>, of Me'xican Americans is even 
greater than the social distance betw'eon some Mexican Ameiic'ans and Anglo.s. 
In acMition. the third generation cnMciences k»ss (;athol«c piactiio than cioes the 
‘'Ukond. and the third generation tends to marry younger than eithc^r the? second 
or first generation. These pallerns*siiggesl to the authors thcj dim outline of an 
anii- traditionalist younger geiieiation. Mo\v(‘ver, Mexican Americans still tend to 
many other Mrxu an An', -ica is, and the authors do not sev assimilation through 
intermarriage' as imminent Nonetheless, they <lcj iK'lievc? that the data raise seri- 
ous cjuc'siion-, about the perpetuation of the* c*thnu gioup and the "Mexican 
culture," at least in I os Angele-^. iheir findings do indicate a gradual assimila- 
tion of the Mexican Arneru an population, and indicate to the authors a growing 
dynamic change 

But the question remains of whethei the* Mexican American group wishes this 
growing dynamic chtngc*," and to what degree they themselves may desire as- 
similation. The NFA'Tuscon Survev group (191 points out that the schools, re- 
flecting the dominant view r)f the dominant culture, wish the* Mc'xican American 
child to grow up as anolhc*r Anglo. This the Mexican American child cannot do 
unless he tends to deny his family and his culture. Madsen (16) comments that 
in the school the Mexican American child hears the teachings of his parents con- 
tradicted, and is urged to behave in w'ays that may be uncomfortable for him. 
Simmons (31) comments that what the Mexican Americans advocate is a fusion 
of the two cultures in which the best of each would be retainc^d. Manuel (17) 
believes that the development of a common culture which includes the best of 
both cultures and yet permits wide individual vacations is a reasonable goal. 

Naegele (20), on the other hand, believes that since Mexican American culture , 
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resists complete conformity to Anglo patterns, that it may be worthwhile to en- 
tertain the idea of a dual culture in which Mexican Americans may have the 
right to be themselves within the Anglo American culture. Yet Simmons (31) 
points out that the basic demands of living in the United States have required 
some change on the part of the Mexican Americans. Although original family 
organizations have persisted, patterns of traditional authority have witnessed 
major changes. Still, believe. Simmons, even the acculturated Mexican American 
will retain in some degree the more subtle aspects of his culture, such as con- 
ceptions of time, fundamental value orientations, and modes of participation in 
interpersonal relations. Thus, if full acceptance of Mexican Americans by Anglos 
depends upon the lomplote disappearance of the Mexican American's cultural 
differences, full acceptance will not be accordeef in the ff)reseet'ible future. Yet, 
as has been noted, Simmons believes Mexican Americans will exchange old ways 
for new, but only if the new ways appear more meaningful than the old ones, 
and then only if they are givem full opportunity to ac.c|u'rc and to use the 
new ways. 
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Mexican Americans 
in School: A History 
of Educational Neglect 

Thomas P. Carter 


t'dmntors l.iki* llu.* homiidm iIkU inuth of the .^chool f urriiuliim and many 
school poln ies and firar tices leafnini* and promote culture conflict, emo- 

tional |jrt)l)h‘ms. and the eventual of ihildron from srhcrol. They believe 
that lire school is at laiilt because ot its inability to adjust realistically to serve 
cultiiiallv diiTc'ient j'roups. that there is nothing per so bad or deficient about 
Mexican Ameiic ans, but th.il the^chool has failed to capilali/e on the "good 
and ^utfinent" chilcJ. Ihi'so educators tJenounce the argument that Mexican 
American children arc: Ci. 'uruTy deprived and see Iheir background as full of 
meaning, oidei, and sigmlicant experience'-. Recognizing these points, Lopez 
sta!c:d m an address to schoolmc'- concerned with the c*ducation of Spanish- 
sp<Mking people (1%4, p. 1(>i: 

I lake- exception to the word 'j)r(jblem' wh«*n referring to tfic* Mc’xiiini Arrif'iican com- 
munity or the youngster, or so refc'mng to any yc^ungsfer r»‘gardlc‘ss of his racijil Ku'k- 
gnfijiid Ir is not a minority prohlem . . not «i prtjblem of the child and so forth. It is 
a prohlem of llu* school of Ihe loial roinmurut,', of *ociely So, c onse(|uen!ly . as we 
seek solution to these problems, let us not look wirhin little Juan-- let’s see if we can 
find the solutuv, to fu's f)rfjblem vvilh'n . 

Wlulc it is frue that the scliool, as an institution, reflects or mirrors its parent 
society and probably has little effect on changing the nature of that society — 
the school cannot build new industries, destroy castes, eliminate racial or ethnic 
discriminalic>r change the roles of men or women, change^ power distribution, 
and so forth — il is not unreasonable to assume that the school can eliminate or 
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modify practices that are delnmenlal to certain children. Whether or not the 
elimination of school practices or conditions that discourage Mexican American 
children will ultimately afU’Ct the nature oi the local society must await the pas- 
sage of lime. 

Follcjwing the same thc^inc, but conccmtraling on institutional factors, a promi- 
nent Texas school adminisiratcjr argued that the "traditional school" has "crip- 
pIccT' many Mexican American children: 

We have* (*xpe<;led the* impossible; of the .Mexican Amorican child when hr romrs into 
(;iir schrjol sysicni. In iht* lirsl grade* vve* liavr always sp{‘n: a girat dral of lime prc'paring 
a child foi formal schoc>l experience in n'ading We call inis reading leadine'^s, but we 
hav(‘ not (ak(*n inici considc^ralion that the Mexican Anu'rican child, ((»ming from a 
differeni cultural and language background, is (omf)letely unat)!e to bern'fil friim Ihe 
lillle nice things we do l)ecause he is unable to conceptualise in the Anglo culture and 
language. Iiom the* day he cmlors bchool he begins to lag bt'hind m a((|uiring informa- 
tion because the only medium cil communication is [‘nglisli. Cvenlually if he slick> il 
out he arrives at junior high school two to three yeais ov(‘i age*. It somelhiiig isn I done 
al this age the child will not lolerale loo many truslr.ilions anci becomc's a dropout. 
Ihese are the kids we have crippled because ol the* bungling methods \se liave u-c'd if> 
allempling lo inslrucl lli(‘rn m (lie tiaditional Amodian school 

lew lake as shoiig .1 stand. However, a significant number of c‘duc.t!ors wiKild 
generally tc)n(.ur: many advocate tadtc.-al insliliilional clianges. 

The* prc'sent school is inappioptiale for many Mc‘Xican American youngsters. 
Factors particularly disadvantagecuN are do fac to segrc'gation, isolation in its 
vaiious form^ the dependence^ on I nglish, and inadeciualc* leaihc'is. less ob- 
vious fac'lors include rigidilv ot school practicc»s and poli('it;s, cmricuhir irrelt'- 
vancy, cultuie conflict, and the negative peiceplions of cnlucalors. Ihe aggre;- 
gale of tlu'se tactois producers a geneially negative school social environment or 
climate -a lactcn recognized as ciiicial to schi;()| suivival and succc'ss. Social 
climate includes ('very aspec I of the environmc^nt in which a child "learns" and 
"lives" Ml school. "School c’nvmanmenl ol the chileJ consists of many things, 
ranging from the dc»sk he sits at lc> the child who sits next to him, and including 
the leach(M who stands in front of his c Ia',s" (Coleman, l%b, p. *^7). Those 
things ‘are difhcult lo me.isuie objc'c livcdy The on-siie ohservalions, teachers' 
cominc*nts, iniervicnvs, and findings repoitc'd in the few ,ob)ec live studies that 
have bc'en done are all open to (pje'!ion. However, a descnfition of the school 
environment for manv Mcwican .American chilcircm is attempted in this chapter. 


SEPARATION AND ISOLATION 

Many Mexican Arnc'rican children attend schc'ols wliere they lorm the etfinic 
majority. While cie lure segregation has been declared unconstitutional, isolation 
of minority-group children from .sustained contact with other groups continues. 
The school does little to promote full and equal-status interaction among ethnic 
groups and reflects instead the ethnic separateness of the community. 
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De lure and De Facto Segregation 

No Southwestern state legally piovided for the segregation of Mexican American 
children, yet the widespread practice had the force c^f law. In the mid-'l940s, 
this Southwestern lorm of de lurc^ segiegation was terminatCHl by rc^course to the 
courts. 

separate 'Mexican schools ' vvete ma«nlainc'd in the past on the grounds'thal 
the separation was hgnelicial tr) Mexican American children. Reasons for segre- 
gation espoused in ollicial >('ho()| pronounccMnonls inducted the Mt'xican Ameri- 
can child's I.inguage fiandicap .mcl his nc'cd to IcMin l-.nglish, his need tc^ be 
Amenc.ini/ed before mixing with Anglos, anil his slowness in school, which 
wnulii hindei the piogress ol Anglos. Mexican Aineiicans were reported to bo 
oiriy and disoase-nddm and t(' ha\e low moral slancl.ircJs Separate schools gave 
Mf\i( an ‘Nmerican diildren the oppoitunitv to i^seri.ome Ific'se definendc's and 
piolected them !rom having to comjjete with Anglos and thus leeling inferior, 
as- uell as Iroin the Anglo pniclici' of "ha/ing" and other disc iiminaf ions rc- 
pnOed pieva!t‘nl l'•(*tOJ(' the l*>ai)s. (Sc-e ( arpenter, ( linchy. I9S4; Tayloi, 

I9;4j 

Scgr?gaunn piactues, h.)we\»M. impliei! other rcMsons than*lho,e given by 
(‘dutalors. Ahhongh no di’imile oi iiniionn prarliies were t'vidc'nt, (c.Ttain ar - 
lions and oHirlilurns raised the ctuesli(»n of motives. Ilu'se included* (I) I he 
tendfMU> tor 'Mexican schools' to iiave vastly inferior physical facilities, poody 
f|iialihed tearheis, and largei (lassc*s ihan Anglo schools. (2; "I he practice of plac- 
ing .ill Spani'-h suinamc‘ children irj scj»i(vgatod schools, c'Vc-n thenigh some were 
I'luf^nl in tnglisti. Ihc* lad th.il Negio ch'ldren w(*rc' sometimes .-rsigru'd to 
'.‘vtc'xic.jn schools' suggests a r'clal rather than language basis for segregation, 
f The l.u k of efUui to enlorcr itic' odc-ri wvak .il'c nclaru e laws, !'4) Ti/c* failure 
to demand eniollmeni and atlend.ince of Mexican Americ.an children while 
ci>untiiig lliiMii on the school censu*. This lexas practice* was airolished when 
the* state shifted to ".ivt lagc* daily allc’nd.inc <* ' as *.» basis for financijj support, 
iS) In numerous c asc»s the* disc our.iging of incfividual c hildren from attending 
school at all, especially lii sc-c c>ndary-U*vc‘l ir»slitulions. Such piactices w'ete not 
universal in the Southwest, but thc'v were i rmmcin Some still arc? fSee Calderon, 
C'c-ja, ( imimon Cround, Winlei 1947; Kubel, Sliickland and 

-Sanche/, 194/5: lavfor, 19^4, 1 rrllingti. .u and Hughes, 194 5.) 

'fh(? amemnUof Mexican Amc^ncan de jure? segrc.'galion and its quality are diffi- 
cult to assess. Little, in hi-» 1944 study of Texas school districts he assumed to be 
representative, found diat segregation was widespread but was not always prac- 
ticed at the san.e grade levels The large percentage of districts segregating at 
the .higfier grade levels, as shown in Tabic 1. ts another encouragement to the 
belief that reasons other than "the language problem" and "pedagogical justifi- 
cations" were behind segregation practices. 

Attitudes revealed in public prcmouncements and conversations indicated 
strong racist and economic biases on the part of both educ:ators and laymen. 
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TABLE 1 School Segregation at Different Grade Levels, Texas 


RlCISSLGRfGATISr, 

{'.RADLS srCiRtCATLD 

4 

1-2 

If) 

1-3 

23 

1-4 

27 

1-6 

1.3 

1-7 

17 

1-8 


Sourtc: (1044;. 


Comments like these wore reported commonly: "K the Mexicans get educated, 
they will go to the cities where they can get more money. Some Mexicans arc 
very bright, hut you can't compare their bngh'csl with the average’ whi»o cfiil- 
dren. 'they riro an inferior ra(e. . . . Most of the schools liere take the money 
out of the Mexican allotment and use it for the whiles" (Taylor 1034, pp. 1%, 
200, 20 i). In general, segregation seemed to be maintriined out of tear c^f inter- 
marriage with inferior people and a feeling tha* if Mc'Xican Americans were edu- 
caled, they would not he so easy to manipulate’ and would no longer v^'ork for 
low wages. Suflt altitudes still prevail and probably underlie the widespread 
desire to maintain neighborhood schools and d(’ facto segregation. • 

As in other sociopolitical areas, World War II stimulated Mexican Amcric.ms 
to demand change. Becoming more aware of ihcr rights, privileges, and duties 
as American citi/ens, they clemancJed an end to separate^ schools and other dis- 
criminatory practic e.s. Although it was illcjgal in all Southwestern stales, segrega- 
tion of Mc’mc an Americans had gained the force of law and required legal ac- 
tion to terminate it. In PMl), with Mexican American cirganizalional support be- 
hind them, a group of Mexican American parents initiated legal action against 
four Southern C'alilornia elc’mentary schoc)l districts In IVestm/nsler School Dis- 
triit et a/ v**. Mcntkv l’I a/., the plaintitls, on behalf of their nunor children, 
claimed that the sc'hool disliicls discriminated illegally against children of Mexi- 
c'an descent by maintaining separate facilities. The plaintiffs contended that such 
practices violated iheii' (.onstitutiunally guaranined rights to "due process and 
equal protection of the law." They did not argue that "Mexican schools" were 
inferior; rather, they agreed that they wore as good a** the Anglo institutions <;r 
perhaps superior to them. Tlie court ruled in favor of the parents and enjoined 
the districts from segregating. The decision was appealed in a higher court, but 
the Icwer court decision wa« sustained. This case laid the groundwo-k for sub- 
sequent desegregation decisions in the 1950s, which w'ere argued also on the 
basis of the Fir'^t, Fifth, and Fourteenth amendments to the Constitution. (See 
Cooke, 1948, pp. 417--421; Sanchez, 1951.) In 1948, legal redress was sought to 
end school segregation of Mexican Americans in Texas. In Delgado vs. The 
Baiitrap Independent School District, a federal court ruled that such segregation 
was illegal. The decision, like that in California, w'as based on Constitutional 
guarantees. Legally sanctioned segregation was ended. 
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De facto segreRation continues. Schools are ethnically and racially out of bal- 
ance in metropolitan areas, as well as in smaller urban and rural areas, because 
housing patterns continue to influence the placement of new schools and of the 
boundaries within which children must live to attend them. The end of legal 
segregation has not niarkcdlv affected concentrations of low-income Mexican 
American children in segiegaled schools. As families that become belter off 
economically move from the traditional /)arr/os’ to mixed neighhoi^*oods* the 
group that remains becomes more homogeneously poor and cultural ly disad- 
vantaged. Those who leave aie replaced by new rural or Mexican immigrants. 
Few Siiuthwestern towns or citie*. are without their Mc?xican American sections. 
The situation is chan.ging somewhat, but residential segregation remains the 
(j»mmon pattern fsee Moore and Mellelbach, DUb). Willi few exceptions, 
schools reflect this segregation. 

(.alifoiiiia is the only Southwesieni slate to publish sialisiirs relative to the 
concentration ot elhcc groups in schools. In Oclobei 1%b, tin? Mate Depart- 
ment of education colli^clcd data from all but six of ('alifornla\ l/lb2 school 
districts Racial imbalance v\as found tr# chariK leri/e many of the schools. Al- 
though this fact had long berui re('ogni/(‘d. tfie degree of ethnic isolation was 
somewlial st.jrlling. I lu the puifiose of anaty'^is, sduv'l dlslricls A'ere divided ac- 
cording to si/o of enrollnieni the eight largest disliicts. with iMiroIlments of 
’)(),0i)() or more, and a repic'senlative sample f)f r>f) smaller ciislritls were ana- 
ly/ed separately. A rnelhcHl to determim* whether a sc hoed was miijonty, minor- 
it\. or mi\r(l was establislied: 

A simple inleg;<‘gali<»ii scale was ofiplic'd to each of the 2,^40 sduuds in ihe study 
grf'Vjps. (ornparing eacfi '.fhof I s perc callages of llu‘ three largc'sl racial and ethnic: grtaips 
^Spanish surncime, "oltier whit and Negro) v\iih the c»)rr< sponding pen enlages of Ihe 
districts in which the sdidul js situated. .Allowing a devi.ilion of as m.iny as !'> per 
f ('Plage points a!)()ve or Iv’low the approf^n.ile disirirl percentage it wml. possiljie to 
classify each si hool as high concc'ntratu/i., mixed, err low concentration with respc'cl to 
each of thr* thioc? ra<'ial o- ethnii groups Wti<'n ihe basis of tr)nipaiisr)n was "other 
wdiile" percentage, tlie tc?rm m.ifoiity schoed, mixvd school, or mioonty schorrl fould l)C‘ 
sLibstilulc^d iC.’alifc^rriia Stale Oeparfment of Education, 1%7a, p. 10). 

■ 

The California survey indicates that Negio children are more st'gregatcd than 
Mexican Americans m both the largest and s.mallt sl districts of ihc' .state. In the 
eight largest cll-tricts, 17 percent of :. >.mish-surnamc rhildfen attend minority, 
28 percent m/jrec/, and 15 percent majorily schools Eighty-five percent of Ne- 
groes attend minority schools, 12 percent mixod, and 3 percent majorily. In the 
smaller districts .30 percent of the Sp inish-surname students attend minority, 83 
percent mixed .md 7 percent majority schools, hi these districts also, Negro 
children are more segregated. 

These figures are perhaps adequate for the statewide picture, but they di.stort 

'ijarno is a K'rm used in many wavs in the Southwest. "Neighborhood" is perhaps the 
besi translation. It does not necessarily nnean a slum, but it has this connolalion in some 
areas. In this [materialj it means simply Mexican American area or neighborhood. 
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the real situation. There are fewer minority secondary schools than minority 
elementfiry schools, and to lump them together is misleading. The recent study 
by Coleman et a/. (1966) of educalional opportunity sheds some light on the ele- 
mentary-secondary school differences: "'A substantial number of Indian-Ameri- 
can and Mexican American first graders are in schools in which they are the 
majority group. This is not true at the 12th grade" ^p. 41). The report also says 

(p. ?12): 

i 

WhiU* itu* Negro elemcMiltiry diild is in school v*'hc*r(' 1ti% of the stude^nts are 

while, the civc'r.ige perc enlage of whitn classmates is . S fm \te\iran-Ameri» .ms At 
the secondary level, the average Negro is in a sc fiool wlu;re 24% of tfie students are 
white', while the aveiagt' percentage ol white classmates is . . . ku Mc'xiran- 

Amei leans. . . . 

An educatirmal executive in Texas commented: 

I vveujid dial rnurc* .Nk'xican ArocMic.in rhildrt'n g.enc-ialh alter’id c'lt'meiUarv school 
with othc^r Mf'xican American childien and when it's not that w.^. gencTjllv (he ratio 
w'lll he dc*( idediv m lavof ol lh<‘ Anglo— the phit)orlic)n will he much l.irg.ri 

rills infoiniani imfilied lh,il there' arc' two types ol schools. r)no is almost 
extiusivedy M(')«can Amc'ric.in, the olhc't almost c*xc lusivedv Anglo. Mc'xican 
Ame'tican childtc'n genmallv .nc' not inleispic'acJ with Anglos, hii! wher>they arc*, 
Anglos predominiiU’ Ihis situation is (putc' common in elc'menlary 'chooU 
tluoughoul the Southwest I ho Mc.'xic an scliool” sc'rvos the lovxc'i social class; 
thc^ mixed thut usuallv pic'clorninantb Angloi school sc'ives the middle (lass. 

llio ('alilornia survc'v iV)<»‘'a) indicalcs tivat in mmorilv schools one finds 
ovein'ftrr'senl.ilion of c ompc'ns itory c'diiLalion progiams: 

On the inlegi.ition scale*, 2/ perci*nt <»J the title I d ''f A* laigc’t sclmol'. le ilie ''th 

clisiiKi ‘..uiipli' dtc' nnt}()nl\ sihools, and J pi-ncnt au' /na/onty schools- 70 pen enl id 

the 1ille I target schools mi die eight largest disliu Is arc^ n)ir)Oiilv schools, and I percent 

an* m.f/o//i\' sc hi>ols funds lr<»m a special California ccanpf'nsalory education art go ahc» 

almost exclusively to ni/'ioufy schools . . dl pertenl of die Sc’uate Bill .?fi [a t.alitornia 
c onipensaloiv c’diK.ition progiam] special aid schools m tin* sample arc* minoriW sc liools 
. nj^percent ol the Senate* Bill 11^ spc'c«al aid mmcco!*- ir. the c'lghl laigc-st didricis are 
miiu'nly schools, . . . (pp. I.!- !!), r 

X 

Specil'icdlly mc'nlioning NU'Xkan Amencans, the survey says: "In rompensatorv 
education target elementary si'hools (Title I-L!emenlarv and Secondary I ducation 
Act), Spanisli suinamo pupils comprise 54'’i of the enrollmer.'t. 48% of all 
Spanish surname elemer.larv pupils in the Slate attend these target schools" 
fp. S). Mc'xican Americans lend to go to minority elementary schools, and these 
scfiools receive a clisproportionale share of compensatory education funds. 
Mexican American poverty and minority schools are associated. 

In the Los .Angeles School Siuclv it wa^ found that the composition of the 
school population was of great importance to the success in school of Mexican 
American children. A number of elementary schools and junior and senior 
high schools were categorized accoiding to the number of children in various 
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ethnic and socioeconomic groups. The categories are roughly analogous to the 
minority, mixed, and majority categories used in the California survey. It was 
tound that: 'School type contributed substantially to the performance of 
Mexican-American elementary and junior high levels, but not at senior high 
levels" (Gordon ct a/., 1%8, pp. 134-135). In other words, if other factors are 
constant, minority-group children pcrfomi better in schools that have a low 
percentage of minority-group pupils. However, "The performance of Anglo 
pupils is not affected *hy school context at any level," Although tentative, these 
findings strongly suggest that mixed or majonTy scTiools irnpiove Mexican 
Amer^ifon academir' achievement. 

In -.pite of the law, theoietical arguments, arid some empirical evidence 
a: .'inst .segregated schools, there is a strong and widesprtMcJ desire to retain 
neighborhood schf)i>ls fsee Coleman e( a/., 1%f)). While few educators inter- 
viewed tor Ifiis study w<‘re overfly segi(‘gationist, most defended the neighbc/r- 
hood-sch(U)l roncepl and contended that the closing of "Mexican schools" 
AouleJ work to the disadvantage of the children. Their arguments are similar to 
those [)r(*vif)uslv used in defense 4 )f de jure segregation 

. l)ie*\U*xit .'in cliildien are oilcan at a clis.iflvanlag(» . . ip segicgalecf sc iiuols Wc'xican 
(IjilflrrMi c’xpc'rienc i‘ no invidious c ernparison'. thi'y tompele againsl oiIkt Mexican 
( liildfi fi, with far befter results (Misuing. I ven .\te\Kjn parents who liave lieen opposed 
to st'j'ifivilion liavi' been (onvc'ilMl to its nuMits For Ihe lirsi fivi* grade*^, sc'gu'gation is 
a'l\o(.iii‘d on Ihe gioiiiul lluil the fhildu'n make brilei prr*g!ess and have a chance 
in that lime peiiod fo harn the Lnghsh language and thus to <omp(‘tc‘ with AmeiKan 
children on a tairei level than would lie the casc' in an csirlier grade level. They ac(|uir(‘ 
a lonlideruf* m the.i own abililif’s. winch helps tiuMTi to go ahc'ad tiedil.ibly with Anieri- 
( in children fgogarclus. pfi J7f#-28Vj. 

AnolhcM frequently hc'ard argument for mamlaining 'Mexican schools" is that 
p.rrents are perfee tlv c.i.mlcnt with (he .talus (jiio; ihcnt* frave bnem fc*w pickets c^r 
oiijcctors-' "Mexican Americans like t i be among tfu ir own kind, just as Anglos 
do." 

California, re^-pc-nding to pressure from the civil rights movement, is moving 
l(j idesegregate its sr [looh. The' ('aliform.'i School Boards Association stated in 
that school cJistrirts should be "encouraged to analyze the .extent of racial 
rmbfjiance in theii district and take tifis to ameliorate any imbalances which 
ar €3 found to exist" (California ScTiocil Boards Association, 'l%5, p. 4). The 
California Stale Department of education also is encouraging the ending of 
rav.ial imbalance. Schoolmen are generally aware of this imbalance in their 
schools and, encouragc'd by Department of Educatic.)n consultants, are proposing 
plans for desegregation. 

A number of California cities, including Sausalito, Garden Grove, Berkeley, 
Livingston, and Riverside are implementing plans to overcome ethnic imbalance. 
Riverside is desegregating its minority-group children by sending them by bus to 
assigned schools. Two schools almost exclusively composed of Mexican Ameri- 
can and Negro children were closed in the fall of 1966; a third, a barrio 
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school, was closed in the fall of the following year. Some members of the 
Mexican American community served by the barrio school were in favor of keep- 
ing their neighborhood school. The movement to desegregate Riverside and 
other California schools was first ltd by Negro elements, but now Mexican 
American leadership is also vocal. However, Mexican American and Negro 
advocacy of desegregation may be lessening, as more members of these groups 
stress ethnic and racial "nationalism" and separateness. This trend will undoubt- 
edly be supported by many middle-class Anglos who adhere to racial isolation 
and perhaps to a i.uisl idc*ology. 

A seven-year study of the effects of desegregation on the achievement, 
attitudes, and behavior of children of all three groups has been undertaken. 
An interdisciplinary team firim the University of California at Riverside, and 
members of the staff of the school district, are collet ting dai.i from cliildren and 
parents. I he lindings of this study have not yet bec'n piibli‘'hcd (see Singer and 
llcMidrick, 1%7, pp. 14?-I47). 

In spile of govc'rnrnenlal pressure m C/alifrirnia, inucJi reluctance to de- 
segregate is still evid(*nl .tnu)ng educalois and within both the? majority- and 
minority-grouj) < ommiinitic's. Pressure piobably will eventually cause dis.iricls to 
mcKlify the stafus Cjuo. Hcnvevei, tiu' percentage f»f educators inteiviewed for 
this stuclv who desired to end segic'galion w.is highei in C'ahforniJt than in 
Texas. Many Texas Mc'xu an American tcMchers desire desegregation but feel 
that It IS utterly impossible for the present. Angles lexas schoolmen inteiviewed 
say that they are trying to do their with the f)iesenf school programs, 

that (fesegregalion may some' day be lorcecF upon Ifiem, but that communiiy 
i)pinion is strongly opposed to "mixing the race's." Ihis altitude may be 
assumed to characteii/e also those areas of Nc'w Mexico and Colorado that 
arc' under stmng Texas inlluence (see Chamtx'rs, l^)4^h. Barring massive protest 
bv Texas minorilv gfouj)s, i)r strong slate-lc'vel inUTvenlion, conlinuod de facto 
segregation lor ni.iny yc'ais mav f)e foresee*!!. California and Colorado may be 
slowly moving toward desc'gregalion and probably v\4ll continue to do so, 
perhaps with increasing resistance ficim many sources. Advocates of all positions, 
with varying degrees of influence*, are found in all live Southwestern sta'.es. 
Sc'hool systems and stalls of each area sirongh’ reflect ih? local social environ- 
ment. 

Mexican American School Districts 

History and geography have isolated Mexican Americans from contact with 
Anglos. In all five states there are districts ih.it are predominantly Mexican 
Ameiu^an; in man\ the percentage is over 85, and m some it approaches 100. 
These districts are concentrated in counties along the border, in California's 
rich agricultural valleys, and in northern New Mexico and southern Colorado. 
Extremely high percentages of Mexican Americans are particularly evident in 
the small Texas cities along the Rio Grande River, especially in Starr, Kenedy, 
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and Zapata counties. Describing this in 1957, a Texas Education Agency report 
stated (p. 1): 

The hoavie^it concentration of Spanish surname pupils was reported from the counties 
bordering Mexico ... a total of 31 counties, about 12% of the total number in the 
State, reported an enrollment ot 50% or more Spanish surname pupils. Schools in eight 
rnupfies reported more than and f»ne C(»unly. Kene'dy, reported 100%. 

In many cases, the percentage of Mexican children m school would be higher if 
it were not for the large numl)er of them who drop out. 

In some tommiinities, two school distiuls exist: one Mexican American, the 
other either mixed or preJominarulv Anglo. Del Rio, Tex.is and La.s Vegas, 
New Mexico, arc? examples. Las \’egas is two mcoiporated cities, each with its 
^)\\\^ school di-ilricl. Del Rio is one city with two school districts. While there 
arc other and clitleien! kinds of reasons for the existence of the tw'o .school 
systems, strong segregationist overtones are evident. A number of sc'hoc:)l 
(hstiicts viMicd are \irliiallv 100 percent puta /a/a (Mc'xican American). 


Free-Choice Policies 

• 

M.iny school ofiuials inlc'rviewcul conmtenlecl that lIuMr districts have a free 
Iransfc?r plan. This plan allows for free* choice of school by parents; those 
clesiiing to place iheu children in prc'doininaitlly Anglo schools are permitted 
hy school policy to do so. fducators a'-gue that this is a slop tow'arcl compliance 
with the "spirit at dr^cf^iciylian." The functicm of this policy may be seen 
two ways: it peuniits Mt^xican AmcTitans to attend predominantly Anglo schools 
and allows Anglos to flee Uoin schools w'llh large pcncenlagcs of Mexican 
Americans. It appears that very few lower-class Mexican Americans liansfer 
to other schocjls, because of their lack of dc^sire, their lack of knowledge of 
school procedures, or l^ecaiise of int. nicla1i(jr'» by school officials. In order l(.» 
transfer, students usually mu<t have permission fiorn either the school boareJ 
or the su[)(?rintendent. One Tc'xas inleivicwee replied to a ciueslion on this point 
as follows: 

t 

The parent says, well, k^ok. I don't want my kid gf mg to this school where I Iivp He 
can af)ply for a transfer, and then the transfer comes before the? Board of hustecs and 
they say, "Wliat's the reason for the tran.siM:' ''Well, I don't like that school" "Whal'.s 
wrong with it?"^Who aniong these people flow-status Mcjxican Americans] is going to 
push a rec^uest of that type? 

Responding to a question about whether middle class Mexican Americans 
would have any problems, the same informant staled: 

They probably wcjuldn't live in that area. I know some who have clone it and they know 
their w^ay around. They come in, it's no problem for them. They're accepted every year. 

On the other hand, a sociologist, a specialist in Mexican American affairs, 
commented on the flight of Anglos: 
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They do have a tree transf(?r policy; for example [a certain high school], up until five or 
six years ago was the high school of the elite. This is the school to which the wealthiest 
families and the old families sent their children. Then in the last 10 years, you had a 
very heavy movement of Mexican Americans into the geograpliical area covered by [this 
school] so cit the presrml lime, perhaps the Mexican Americans number more than 60 
percent tjf the student body. The wealthy Anglo American families now transfer their 
children to [another school]. 

• 

Whether the frcie-choire policy maintains segregation or encourages mixing of 
the groups remains ff) be.' seen. Mowfiver, it appears evident that ihe "grjod 
Mexican"' has little dift’u ully in gaming permission to Ir.msfcr his child, and 
that dc facto segregated minority-groui) schools are becoming more homo- 
geneously lower (lass. W'ha! was once segregation according to ethnic group 
is intrcrasingly becoming separation according to social class. The bottom social 
group in much of the Soulhwesl is made up of Mexican Americans, who •'cmain 
isolalecJ from "'better off" Mexican Americans, as well .is from Anglos. 


Brain Drain 

As movement of rural .Vtc^xi^an Americans to the cilit's continues, anolb^'r form 
of isc^lation may be clevcdoping In one school district in rural northern New 
Mc*xi(o administrators ciisc.iisscMl what lh(*v called the '■l)ram drain": 

. . . thcMO is a kind ot cvcle, a continuum ot migration horn the' rural arc.Ts to the rnon' 
urhan and this drains off the more' c|ualified pc'iiple* at .*11 luvf'ts so that the rnort' i|uali- 
fied sc'mi-uihan ar<* moving to Ailnjcfuoieiut nnd the nioie qualilied of the unfju.iliMed 
rural are* moving (r) the* sm.ill city, so that you (onslanlly are faeerl with a lowenng 
cjualily of aspiration [e*tc]. Ihe inl('lligc*nl, rc'lative'ly >peaking, the well ('ciuc.iled Ih.f* am- 
bitious IcMve the nun‘(' lural ai(Ms leirj l>iil what it nuMiis to te.u herv rind sii|n*( inti'ii - 
dc'nls in the' small city is that lhe*v art' constantly dcMling wilh children of a Ic'ss am- 
bitious group of fieople oi less upwardly mobile. 

Wbt'lher ihc' c'lU'cl on tbc' qualitv of sluel#*nts is as cfescribed is ('pen to f|U(.'slion. 
Lc'igically, it might bt' assumed to l)e so. Wbelbei this is reality or educators' 
perception o1 rcMlily may be of little importance: it can be argued that because 
they think it is line teacheis' tjxpc'ctalions are lowered and efforts lessened ^ 
Roman Calholu sthotils may act as a brain efrain al^o. It is refioiteci that 
parochial schools principally enroll .Me^xitan American childic'n of upwardly 
mobile or rnitfdle-cla.ss families. Commc'nls bv informants for ibis study varied 
greatly on Ibis point. I'ach pnrochi«il school is cliflerenl, as is Cuch community 
and its public schools. The degrc'e to which Cilholic institutions take the best 
academic prospects must be determined by local study. 


Mexican American Teachers 

The assignment of Mexican American teachers to minority schools functions to 
isolate childicm from ronlacl wilh Anglos. It is strcangly argued that, having 
gone through a similar life pattern, Mexican American teachers understand 
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their charges and are the best possible role models for iheir group's children. 
Mexican American spokesmen encourage school administrators to hire bilingual 
teachers and to assign them to "Mexican schools." "Bilingual" is almost in* 
variably translated as "Mexican American" by administrators. A Colorado 
source states: 

. . . given equal academic or even lower academic qualifications, Ihe Spanish <^iirnatiied 
teacher applicant doserv^'s special ronsiderafiim because of two spc^cial qualifications Ite 
(lossesses ...{!) his example* or presc*nce in the school can encourage Spanish sur- 
naniect sludent.s, and (2J his ability to iindtjrsiand and give special ct>unsel to many 
Sfsani .h siirnamcd stuclenls. . . . Thc! second qualificalion may nol always be valid. . . . 
Mc'xican American tc*achcrs . . from upper-middlc'-class-urban culture may have nothing 

in t ommon with a f)ooi working class Spanish-surnamed student (Colorado Commission 
on •'panish-SLiinamcd C'lti/ens, 1%6, p 62). 

In spite of ciiialilying conditions, this kirul of ^^laiement is usually interpretect to 
moan that Mexican Aniorican teachers should be hired for Mexe an American 
c hildr(*n. /\dministralois tend lo coniply wlienever possible. 

As rule's of thumb it can l>e tsiated that Mc'xican American teachers aie 
c.enc'ralky iciepencling someivhat on Ihe stale or area)' (D highly ciesirc'ct by 
disliii Is that have large Mexican Ameii-'an populalions: (2) emploved in 
numb(*rs jiioportional lo Ihe Mexican American population of tlie school in 
vcliich thc'y leach; (b concentralecl at tlu* elomc'nlary level; and (4) rarely found 
in Anglo elementary scliools (except as Sf^amsh teachers/. 

I xcept in clistricls in which ihe populalicjn is almost wholly Mc'xican American, 
there' arc* very few Mc'xitan AmerlcMii adminisiralors in iiny field. In ihe vast 
maj(*rily of dislruls, Mexican Americans fill only the IcMching positions. The 
few administrators are almos. inv uiahly pnncipals of predominantly Mexican 
American schools, or language (often .S[)atiish) conMillants In a fciw districts 
there are district-level adnunistrarors i charge of business, physical education, 
health, schcjol social vvorkc^rs, and fede.al prcjiec ts. In ';c*nera’, Mexican Ameiic,an 
administrators are found at all Iev(,*is in the alroosl purely .Mexrcan American 

districts, ate low-level administrators in Anglo-con!roIIc*d districts ewn where 

the' majority of sludonts are of the min«)rity group -and are associated with 
activities that bring Ifiem into contart with ihr ethnic community. Rcgaidless 
of the advantages, such practices tend isolate Mexican Americcin communities 
and children from contact with Anglos and vice versa. 

One almost wholly Mexican American district reflects the type of placement 
patiern characteristic of such areas. "A" Schoc^l District cc^nsisls of 12 ele- 
mentary schools, 1 junior high school, and 1 senior high school. Its total 
enrollment for 1%6-f)7 was about 2,600. The central office staff of 16, the 5 
board members, and the 14 principals were Mexican Americans, as were all 
counselors and assistant principals. Of the leaching staff of 126, all but 10 had 
Spanish surnames. The student population was about 99 percent Mexican 
American. 

A large metropolitan district demonstrates another and much more common 
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placement pattern. "B" School District contains 9 regular high schools, 20 
junior high schools, and 79 elementary schools. Us total enrollment for the 
1966-67 school year was approximately 74,000. The Mexican American school 
population was about 60 percent of that total. Table 2 indicates the staff break- 
down for 1966“67. Almost half of the Sf)anish-surname teachers were assigned 
to schools that approximated 100 percent Mexican American enrollment; the 
others were sprinkled throughout the system. However, it is reported that the 
percentage of Mexican teachers approximated the peVeentage of Mexican 
American children in the other schools. Of the 10 Spanish-surnamc building 
administrators, fi were in minority schools. 

"C' School District servos a smaller city Although approximately 80 percent 
of the students in the district are Mexican American, its placement pattern is 
similar to "15" Distiict. Of the 30 prinripals, a^^histants, and counselors, have 
Spanish surnames; only 1 is in a secondary scliool m the capacity of as>»islnnt 
principal of a junior high. No (.entral office adrninistiator has a Spanish surname. 
Of the 42S teachc'rs, 106 have Spanish surnames. These arc c.oncc'niratc'd in 
schools with large Mexican American studemU populations. No Spanish-surnamo 
teacher is placed in the c)nc^ predominantly Anglo school (8S -90 peicenti. 
Sixty-six perceril c»f the Spanish-Mirname teachers arc in elementary schools 
and '54 percent in secondary schools. ^ 

Districts "I5" and "C" dc»scribc*d above are representative of districts that aie 
strongly under the control of the domrnanl ,'\ns;!o society but arc eager to 
procure* as large a M(*xican American st. ff as possilric. While, Mexican Ameocan 
teaclu'is are hired and placed, few are promoted to the administrative ranks. 

In California, during the I96(» 67 school vear there were* 3,866 tcMchers and 
1.S3 pimcipals with Spanish sin names (California Stale Department of Education, 
I9(*7b). This repres(*nt('d 2.30 percent and l.t)8 pccenl respectively of the slate 
ic^tals for these two categories ip 8). Of the ceitilied Spanish-surname teachers 
in tlie Iargc‘ districts. I percent taught m minoriiy. 24 percent in mixed, and 


TABLE 2 Spanish-Surname and Non-Spanish-Surnamc Staff 
Members of School District 


Boaref of c*duc\ition 

NON- 

nPAMsI! 

.M'RNVMC 

6 

.pwisir si'KS'wir 

1 

T< )TAL 

7 

Cc'Mtral office administrators 

52 

1 ^Reading 

33 

Business and other sorvico 

10 

consultant) 

1 (t lead nursed 

11 

Secondary school principals, 
assistants, deans, and cownsc’lors 

88 

6 /4*) 

94 

Elementary school principals and 
counselors 

72 

4* 

76 

Teachers 

2,625 

289t 

2,914 


Source: ''B'* School Di.strict Sian Perstiiinel Direclary. 

♦Number employed in schools approximating 100 f>crceiU Mexican American enrollment. 
t49 percent in schools apiiroximatmg 100 portent Mexican American enrollment. 
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23 percent in mjjoritv schools (p. 28). In the sample of 56 smaller districts, 
66 percent of Spanish-surname teachers taught in mixed, 12 percent in majorily, 
and 22 percent in minority schools (p. 29). Approximately 55 percent of the 
Spanish-surname certified personnel taught at the secondary level (p. 13). 
According to this California survey, "There is little likelihood that a Spanish 
surname student will be taught by a teacher of his own ethnic group ' — since 
ihcTP are too few Mexican Ameiican teachers (p. 31). Yet, in must tasos’oh- 
served, the general fule holds: Mexican American teachers, especially ele- 
mentary school teachers, are plated in schools that have high percentages of 
Mexican American students. 

Colorado Spanish-surn.rme elemenlarv school tt'jchers appear to bo in larger 
percentages in districts that have ‘^mailer percentages of Mexican Americans. 
Whether such teachers are placed in frredominanlly Mexican American schools 
within these districts is ncM known At the secondary school lev'l, the tendency 
appears to be to concr nlralc Spanish-surname teachers in districts that have 
larger perc(?ntag(*s of Mexican American .students. In Denver, 1.3 i percent of 
(‘lernentary school, 2,38 percent of jui'ior high school and 1.43 percent of 
-enii^r fiigh school UMchers have Spanish surnames. However, Iheir number is 
>mail. (V OcMiver's 3,6ir teachers, only hS have' Spanist* surnames; of llic'st*, 57 
pc'rcc'nt are at the? secondary level. It is rej^'orted lha! most of these are probably 
Spanish teacheis i'Coloracio State Department ol lducalif>n, 1967, p. 61i. 

At the slate department c»t c'diicatioii levf'l, Mexican American (>ducalors .''lil 
numerous siafl positions. In every stale included in this study, Mexican Am(»ri 
cans hold responsible positions; .most deal with intergiouf), migrant, corn- 
|)(.'nsa.tc,>r\ , or rekPed educational activities. 


SEPARATION IN MIXED SCHOOLS 

In ethnically mixed insUtunons, many minorily-group students arc nonclhcdess 
isolated from sustained equal-status intera^.tion with Anglos. Naturally there 
are numerous exceptions. Ihe agr/ngat/o middle-class student usually "mixes 
c|uite well with his Anglo peers. tAn ay.un'wcfo is an Angloi/ecl Mexican 
American. The term is not used hc*re m any depreciatory sense.; Me lends Icj 
achieve and react in ways similar to ot. cr micJdle-class children, even though 
he may suffer from a more than normal identity crisis. The majority of Mexican 
Americans, however, have low'er-class status and are not acculluraled to middle- 
class orientations and norms; they are carriers of low-class (perhaps caste), 
traditional or transitional cultures. Even though these Mexican Americans 
attend mixed schools, in reality they may be isolated from their Anglo and 
agnn^ado peers. School policy and practice contribute to this isolation, tending 
to reinforce the ethnic and social class cleavage that exists within most of the 
Southwest. The school reflects the community and tends to perpetuate the 
separation of Mexican and Anglo roles and expectations. 
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Ethnic Cleavage 

In most of the Soulhwest, two separate castelike social structures exist. Two 
communities, the Anglo and the Mexican American, exist side by side. This 
casteliko relationship is characterized as dominant-submissive: the Anglo seg- 
ment is superordinate, the minority subordinate (Simmons, 1952). The school 
mirfors and is a microrcjsm cf the community it serves. Whatever ethnic 
cleavage and castelike social structures are locally extant are present also in the 
community's educational institutions. Loomis (1943, p. 25) concluded in his 
early study: 

The measures of cleavages usc'cl indirato strong tendencies for Spanish-ArntMican and 
Anglo studc*nls in the two Nf‘w M(*xi<.o high schools sludied to choose' assoc tatc's wilhin 
their own ethnic groups. Some tendency wms rnanifc'st from rnemhers of the minonly 
ethnic group, whether English speaking or Spanish -‘peaking, to reject the mcmbei, oi 
the majority ethnic gri)ijp relatively more frecpienlly than the* reverse 

Parsons ref)orts that ethnic cl(?vivage characterizes the small California farming 
community of "Guadalupe" and that the school reflc'cls and leaches separate 
rolt's to the chilcfrcm (1%5, pp. 5fi()-387). 

. , . ethnically cJifterenlialed social pattc'rns and assoi lafc'd str'ieotypes .ire leairu’fl hv 
village children ciiiile early. After the s(*roncJ grade. Anglo and Mi'Xic an-Am^rican t hil- 
dren in< reasmglv leslni t Iheir soual r hours lo nu'mhers oi iheir iA\n ('thnu hv 

the time' they rc'adi tlu* upper elernc'nlary giadi's tliere i* virtually compU'te sonal 
separalKui hetwi'en ihe two groups, that llu* children ire awan* oi Anglo dominance is 
n*llect(‘d in then kvidership and piestrge c’loues. Roth Anglo and Mexu an-Ameruan 
childrc'n choose Angkrs as soun es of pn'stige arics tioth groups made significant choices 
of .Anglos for positions ol leadership. (.)ne or the most irnprt'ssive le, Mures of tlu‘ Ciuada 
lupe social stiLKluic is the high clegrer* of functional integration exhihitt'd hv iis major 
mslMutions in the m.iintenarue ol the liaditronai ethnic palterns Whether tlic'v aie at 
home, in (lunch, at school, (»n ihc' playground, sho[)ping with pareiMs. attc'ndiiig sfoul 
meetings, or waldiing the artichoke lesiival activities, children are prosided with ex- 
amples oi the' scuial positrons they are exfU'cted to occupy and the roles lhe\- are ex- 
pt'cled to play, they are frequently shown that Anglos ar^* host in everytfung and the 
Mc'xicans are the worst Mexican American children are rewaidc'd in school and in churcli 
when. they look and act like Anglos and punished k>i ignoied) if they look and act 
like .Mexicans. 

To what degree? schcx)l personnel art to leinforce and perpetuate this 
cleavage? difters with cMch institution and communitv. Interviewees suppc^rl 
the contention, however, that leacheis do relk?cl ihe stereotyping and expecta- 
tions of Mexican Americans that characterize their community. Mexican Ameri- 
can students inloi viewed rcpoit that teachers' behavior appears to leflcct such 
attitudes. Students mention teachers asking the class "Why are you Mexican kids 
so lazy?" Others report that teachers show preference tor Anglos and regularly 
choose them for school leadership roles. Parsons describes such a situation 
(1965, pp. 38-39). ,An Anglo boy was placed in charge of a small group of 
Mexican American boys after they had rushed from a classroom. He quotes his 
interview with the classroom teacher: 
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TtMcbcr: U’iually the kids are pretty good, but that day those bovs were in a huiry 
to get out to the playground. ... I remornbor thinking that the Mexican boys were 
going to make trouble it I didn't catch them — you know, they just can't follow direc- 
lion^ You always have to tell them what you want done?. They seem to have a hard 
time remembering the rules. Anyway, I thought that it I fold Johnny [the Anglo buy] to 
take the lead, they would have a gt)od example of how to act 

Interviewer; Was there some reason why you chose johnnv spetifiLally? . 

l eacher; Yes. He was .light there' of course. Besides that, I think Johnny neveb -o k*arn 
how to set a good example and how to lead otliois His lather owns one ol the big 
!,irnis in the arc'a and Johnny has to learn how tc^ lead (he Mexicans. One day he will he 
helping his father and he will have to knoxv how to liandic' the Mcxu.ins. I try ((» help 
Inm whenc'Ver I tan. 

Pl./sical pdiJcation actiuties also reflect the school's i^-olalionisi and separatist 
.K lions: teams are divided on ethnic line's Teachers responding to fjuosrions 
concerning ihis procedure commented; 

Most said that it wms 'traditional ' for the Pt atfivifies to be arianged aiong ethnic lines, 
seveul said tliat . most everything in (iuadalupe is set up this way It lU"! s»H*ms like 
ihe nalui.il Ihing !<> do Anyu'jv, Ihe^kids aie moie < omli*rlal>le when they are playing 
with lhe*r own group.” Many agrc;(*d that lh(*r(' was Iik»'ly to he It'ss ’ lioiihN'” if Ifie two 
ethnic groups W''r(.* kepi separate' tPaisons. PihS, pp TOO TOl* 

Parsons ronlonds ih.tl l(*at her*» and aclmmistralr^r^ "shaie ihc' general Anglo 
stereotype's f)f Mexicans and . . use those as llu* basis for orgitni/ing their 
perceptions of, and programs f.ir, the Mc'xican pupils.' In the summary ol 
his dissertation, he* mentions the following piac lire's, aroong others, that con- 
tribute to ethnic' rJifterenliation of pupils and spMf'oiyping with thci school 

ipp. 

1. posting achievement char’o ftheie is a lendfiuy for students use 
charts as a baMS for judgments ahont (lassmatcs) 

2. sending Mexican Ameru .in pupiN w'ho 'SmrTI ' out ol the room 

T. U'slablishing and continuing frumal teaclu'i-sludenl ree.rtionships bcTwcsen 
Anglo teachers and Mexican American students, in contrast to the less |orrTic!l 
relationshifj bi;lwecn Anglo Icjacheis and Angh) sludenis 

4. pkuing the Atexican American studi'nt;, in a suIx^rcJinale position to 
Anglo sludc^nts by saying that Mcxic.m Americans lar k inlcdligence ancJ need 

"the? guidance of Anglos who know bi tier" th.m lhc?y dr> 

• 

It is strongly recommended here that the Parsons study be read in its enlirc^ty for 
full understanding of its significance. 

From recent observation and interviewing relative to mlerc'ihnic relationships 
in school, one major, although perhaps unsurprising, conclusicm can be reached: 
ethnic separation is general in Southwestern schools, its degree and nature 
determined by community social patterns and their tcinforcement of educators. 
What control educators have over school inlcrgroup relations reflects the views 
of the more conservative and powerful members of the Anglo community. 
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Where conliUt is permilterJ in mixed schools, adolescents are experimenting in 
new relatirmships, perhaps lhe<'e youlfi are responding to the national climate 
of ethnic cKcepiante instead of reacting solely to the local social climate. 

Students are, with vaiying degrees of success and speed, reporte»d to be 
breaking down ethnic distinctions. This is particularly true in regard to inter- 
(Ethnic social contact belwc^en tfie s€‘xes. Interviewees for this study commented 
that"'seiicKis" interethnic cl.iting is incrc^^slng; adolescents seem to be mc’)re and 
more prone Icj date rncmibers of the other ethnic group. Mexican American- 
Anglo (lancini; is rarely openly discouiaged by the school authorities, ns it was 
reportc'd to her formc'rly. Yet, the most "Irarlitionar' .Mexican American students 
arc' ref)ortecl to fee*! that such close contact is "bad.” fhe same would be 
true of more ''tiadilional” Anglo youth. A small nurnbe^r of Angloi/ecI Mexican 
Americans are acceptable as steady dates to the' Anglos Anglo boy and 
Mexican American girl (usually Angloi/ed and "non-Mc'xic.an” appearing) is 
mentioned as being a common dating arrangcmicmt. Popular Mexican American 
bcjys date Anglo girls but some stigma sc'cnis to be attached in this case, t.vcn 
in the most castelike c ornmunitu"*. "thrill eJating" is roporlf‘d to be practiced, 
usually as a clandestine activity that involves both sexes of bol.h groups. Anglo 
girls test the '-latin lover" stereotype attributed to Mexic.in Ameruan boy^^' 
Anglo boys cornc'iscdy investig.jfe the* "immorality” of Mexican Amencan girls, 
a dating airangement leporled to be highly unacreplable to ' traditional" girls. 
In spite of the iruicMsingly f)ermissivi‘ racial and sexual atliluiJc's of todav's 
youth, th(' ma)orHy ot liolh ethnic groups sCM'in to K'stric I their serious aclivilies 
to mernheis ol their own group. Numerous UMcheis interviewed for this study 
menlionc'd tfieir dislike of mixed dancing .ind dating. Thc'y c onieridc'cl th.it 
w'hile the school c.in do little' to discouiage it, tluw lh('ms*'I;es "lake the? 
otienders aside” (almost invariably the Anglo pailneis) and inform th(,*m ot 
the' stigma ascriboci to such activities. Suffice it to say that boy-girl .activities, 
peiha|)s the last stronghold ot ethnic sepviration, are gracluallv changing. The 
more urban the en\ ironmc'nt, the* more mtcMethnic Haling is evicic'nt. 

Even in the communities that have the ntosi rigid ethnic cleav.ige, there is a 
general acceptance' hy c'clucalors that any sc tiool-sponsorecl activity is open to 
all Students, Academic and sports actixilies arc rarely, if ever, clcjsec! to students 
because of ihc'ir ethnic background. In only one school did an informant com- 
mcent that certain sports activities were closed to ".Mexicans:” tennis w'as "lily 
white,” hut in other sports. Mexican AmeriCxins were welcomed. In this same 
school, until a few years ago, debate and drama activities were open only to 
.Anglos, l)ul these restrictions were broken down by ambitious Mexican 
American students. It must be stressed that it is rarely school officials who 
encourage the hicMkclown of ethnic harriers; it is usually the case that they 
respond belalc'div to the? fact that students have already destroyed the obstacles 
established by tradition. 

Social class barrieis still exist jnd appear to be replacing some ethnic 
distinctions. School policv reciuiring fees or expenses to enter certain activities 
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discourages lower-class students. In one school, for example, band is reported 
to be an elite activity. The school provides instruction only on an advanced 
level, thus excluding children who have not had private lessons. In other 
fchools, students are required to buy equipment before they can go out for 
certain sports. While poor Mexican American star performers may be given 
Midi equipment by local *ithletir bufN, often the beginner desiring to try-out 
i> no^ Atcoptance into the Anglo or middl(‘-< lass ethnic peer groups is usually 
tissociated with acccp*tal)!e dicss, again dK(oi;raging the entrance of otherwise 
acceptable poor Mexican Ameiiians. Bof ause most Mexican American diildren 
in mo l areas come from lower socioeconomic' levels, economic factor** dis- 
Kiiirage their full inl6\gra!i(>n in school and ^^ucJc'nt life. I’hc-* degree aneJ nature 
ol l•‘.ese conditions (lepc?nd on the actions of educators and the local com- 
inunilv so(ial clim.ite, and variations anujng art'as are grcMl. 

A few Mc^xuan Americans in every mixed school aie IncMkini; clown the 
ethnic bairiers and are fairlv well integralecJ socially. Ken in many of iho 
most conservative communitifs, ihese tc*w diildren are on the fnngc' of ac- 
ii'plance into Anejo fiecjr so(i«.Mits, hui in sonu^ cast's they lemain essentially 
jsolatcH^ or form small gicmps with ('CfualK marginal youngsters. In ('very 
•'('c ontlai V school ohst'ivt'cl during this study, luiwevc i, cltMr lines i»f ethnic 
sc'p.ualion wene visihit* in activMies in svhu h sUidtMils weie allowed free' choice' 
of asso( iatos 

Nolhing siatc'd or iinplic'd here is me.uil tt> reiule the Imdings ol those who 
have' mad(' empiric al sindic's of elhnic c leavage m sdiools. fclutational institu- 
tions continue, expluitly and iinpluitly, to teach diildrc^n to fonlorm to the 
t'xpt*ctati(ms oj the rommunilx. Ifu' pre\’iou paragraplis merely report that 
SOUK' cn ihc? moie obvious sr-'cticns ot the sdiool are |)rol)ahly disappc'aring. 
Implicil sant li*)ns against elfniu "logetlteoiess'" aie still evirh-nt. their full 
es})osition must await cit'lailed stiidv ot individual school and community situa- 
tions. 

Separalion by Special Curriculum 

Iclucators speak of ^the "special nc'ods " o^ minority-grcaip childrcm and 
establish school programs to mec't them. Mosl such rif'erls are met by special 
dassc's or programs to ov(*rcomc' the cJefic lenders' cd McixiCtin Americ'an 
cliildrc'n. Such special compensatory education fusually remc*cJial) programs are 
becoming almost univc»rsal in .Southwestern scfrools. Bc'cause of institutional 
practices, how'ever, some conifionsalory programs are tracks that tend to cause* 
the isolation of Mexican American students. Compcjn'.alory dasses that require 
attendance for a pc*riod or so a day (the child remains in regular mixed 
classrooms the rest of the day) are the mosl f.ornmonly (.encountered. This kind 
of program does not isoIaUj the child to an unwarranted degr(^e. Other com- 
pensatory programs cJo substantially isolate Mexican American children, who 
then tend to associate with their Mexican American peers and, in essence, 
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attend a subschool within an ethnically mixed institution. Institutional organiza- 
tion and procedures can discourage or prohibit breaking out of such sections or 
groups. 

Tracking 

One of the prime functions of the school is to help society allocate status and 
role — that is, to separate individuals and treat them differently in order to fill 
the ever recurring social and economic slots. Tew v/ould argue that this sorting 
and sieving process is not essential. However, many educators and social 
scientists believe that present sf)rting practices are merely perpetuating status 
at birth — that members of the low social class leave school prepared to enter 
low- status social slots little different from thcise of their parents. If this Is true, 
the school is indeed granting status on ascription rather than proscription, a 
situation that is counter to the values professed both by the school and by 
American society. Tracking is becoming an almost universal sieving device to 
treat students differentially. Cireat contern .*s manifest that the nirinner in 
which children are sorted into tracks, and the treatment they receive in them, 
almost prcnlelermine their low achievement in srhool and their ultimate exit 
from school prepaied only to assume low status. 

In one form or another, rigid ability grouping is widely and increasingly 
prcKticTcJ in Southwestern schools. rc»r the purpose of Ihis paper, a distinction 
is made between grouping and traiking. Grouping as userl here refers to the 
practice of temporarily placing children in groups of like ability or interest- - 
for example, "reading circles" within otherwise luMerogcme^ous cla.ssrooms. 
These lend to be temfiorary and under the exclusive control of the classroom 
teacher. 7 racking is an extreme form (jf ability grouping involving the permanent 
assignment of childien to classrooms or sections (tracks) composed of individuals 
assumed to have like al)ilities, interests, or other charac.teristics. Tracking in- 
volves formal institutional decisions, planning, and curriculum organization: 
grouping does not. Giouping tends tovsard flexibility and student mobility and 
tracking toward inflc»xil)ility and student immobility. Track placement is usually 
in.slilulionally delerminc»d on the basts of grades, teacher^' observations, results 
of achioNomenl and intelligence tests, counselors' observations, behavior recordN, 
or some combinaticMi of thc.se factors. However, appraisal of intellectual 
capacity and achievement, whether by slanclarclized tests or o’lher means, is 
usually the principal determinant of track assignment. In these measured 
characteristics. Mexican American children tend to fall below school or national 
norms. The relationship between socioeconomic class and track placement is 
obvious; with few exceptions, families in lower socioeconomic classes rear 
children who score below average on the in-Struments that arc used to predict or 
measure school achievement or intelligence. 

Mexican Americans are greatly overrepresented in the lower-ability tracks of 
every mixed school I have observed; Anglos are overreppre.sented in the 
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middle- and high-ability tracks. In one Texas ‘'Mexican'' high school, which 
serves very low income families, onlv the low and average tracks were found. 
In other district schools three or more tracks exi*»l, including the accelerated. 
Tracking at the elementary school level is increasing: secondary school tracking 
IS general and well established. Many tracked or homogeneous first-grade classes 
were observed. According to the Coleman report pp. 13-14), 37 percent 

of Mexican American children attend elementary schools whore tracking is 
used, compared to 4"6 percent of the majority-group .students. In the South- 
west, 79 percent of the Mexican American secondary school students, con- 
trasted to H2 percent of the Anglo secondaiy sdiool students, attend schools 
that are tracked. Coleman et a/, indicate (j). 1 12> that llie peicenlages of Mexican 
American childrcm in the highest and lowest tracks are almost identical to the 
white" student percentages. This linding is opposed to everything that w'as 
observed in this sludv or reported to it. However, the degree to which Mexican 
Americans overpopulate lovv-ahility tracks can only be dolerminefi by taiefiil 
study of individual institutions. 

It is I'ommon practice to divifle childK'n into two, ihiee, (’‘r more tracks 
when yiey enter junior high x lif>ol Al this level, vix ational, oc c upalional, 
and academic aspirations and aptitudes are usually consideiect. Aptitude and 
.u hic'xement, legardh'ss of how they are Jeu*rmin(»d, are matched w'ith college 
c^r vocational recjuiicmcMits. Fiarks are well established and stable* bv the end 
of junior fiigh school. As in elernontarv sdiool, Mc'Xiran AmeriCwin c hildren are 
found to [)o in clisprojioitionatelv high pc'rcentagos in vocational and low-ability 
tiatks (see Hickerson, 1%2; Paisons, I9()S). High sdiool continues thc» prac- 
tice; there il becomes almosi imf>os^il)le Ic* move ciul of a track, principally 
'ocH.uisc^ of institutional rigid ty md the* ditfering furrirulums within tracks. 
Once a student is tracked at any level, movenu'iit upvartl is cliflirult. Howovc*r, 
a lust grader has a belter chance to change^ tracks than a tenth grader. 

few educjtcjrs interviewed in this .tucly argued against tracking, the vast 
majority perceiving it as tiv* fairest and nujst tMluicml way U handle intellectual 
difference and encourage maximum achievement. I he general c.omplairU was 
that prc.*scnl lechnic|u«?s Ici determine track placement are inadc'Cjuatri. A few 
informants saw tracking as a most msidiojs foim of segregation ranfi as a 
damning and scif-fultilling prediction, tducalicinal rnstitutions redy heavily on 
llu* results of group and incJiv/dual psy. .-.rjmelric instruments to sort children 
into tracks. Ycf almost every educator interviewed argued that such instruments 
were neither reliable nor valid foi C-ulturaliy dnfc»rent diildrcMT. A paraciox 
exists. Most teachers and administrator** argue that the sfhr)oI ancJ the? sturlents 
would be belter off, or eciually w'€*ll off, if thc*y slopf.ecJ relying rjn such in.stru- 
ments. But their institutions, well-oiled and self-perpetuating, continue to make 
decisions that affect the life chances of children on the basis of tests cjften 
agreed to be of questionable value. The difficulty in determining correct track 
plac'oment for all chilclren is obvious. S(‘rioiJs questions must be askecJ about the 
techniques used in "sorting" culturally different children. If the ethnic im- 
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balance found in school tracks reflects valid innate intelligence appraisals, it 
would have to be concluded that Mexican Americans are indeed an 'Inferior 
race." But if intelligence is equally distributed among ail groups of people, the 
techniques of measurement and placement must be rigorously examined. 

Most educators contend that the praclire of assigning students to tracks 
encourages maximum academic achievement, that tracking eliminates extremes 
of ability, thus providing a more "comfortable" learning environment, and 
that in the tracking system the curriculum can belter he adjusted to "meet 
the needs" of students as a group and as individuals. Others argue against 
tracking, some contending that it has aciversc^ effects on the attitudes, aspira- 
tions, and self'conc epts of students. Still others say that it discourages students 
from reaching their maximum potential. No reseaich concerning the effect of 
tracking on Mexican American students was found during the course of this 
study: other research on the effects ot homogeneous grouping on student 
achievement and atlilucles has been generally inconclusive. 

A comprehensive survey of reseaich relative to the effects of tracking was 
M'f.ently concJiictecl l)y Goldberg, Passow, and Jusiman After carc'lully 

examining experimental rc.search in Curopc, as well as the United Stales, they 
concluded lliat! 

Many of the ismk's conci'rning grouping [tracking] lemain unresolviul. and^iost (iiie> 
lions aie still unan'wered despite 70 cii 80 vc'ars ol piacliee and at least 40 \eais cit 
sludv. Insufficient and (onilKling ddla are being us*'d to support pariiMin views <tin 
rerning the c<»nsoriuenc es (jf g, rouping, rather than to ii solve the persislent issues (p. Jlc 

These rescMrthers (oncluc tc'd their own r.trefiilly constiucted and evaluated 
experimental study of elementary tracking in Nenv York City. After analysis of 
the data collected, they stated: 

. in precloininanlly niiddle-rlass ('lernc'nlary schoc»l’ , narrowing the' ahiliiv 'aiigc' m 
the classronni on the hasi', ol some measure of geiicMa! academic apliluclf' will tiv itsc'h, 
in the ahsemee ol carelulK planned adaptati<»ns (»l content and melliods, produce' little 
positive change in the academic achievement ol pupils at anv abililv le\el. However, 
tlie study found no support for the contention tfucl narrow range rlas'sc*' aic' associated 
w’ltlj negative etlcuts on sell-concept, aspiiafions, interest, attitudes toward school, and 
other non intc'ilertive lac tors ipp. 1(>7 188'. 

7hcv concluded that trac king in itself i’J nc'ilher gciod nor bad: 

Grouping can he, at best, ineffective, at w'orsl, haimtel It can hocome harmful ‘.\hon it 
lulls teachers and parc'nls inlo helic’ving that because there is grouping, the school is 
providing differentiated education lor pupils ut varying degrees of ahil'ty, when in 
reality that is iva! the case. It may become dangerous wtien it leads tcMchers to under- 
estimate the Ic'arnmg capacitv ol pupils at the lower ahilitv levels. It can also he ciamag- 
ing v\hen it is infU'xible and does no! provide channets for moving children from lower 
to higher ability groups and back again. . . . (p. 168). 

Statements like the above are of particular relevance to \tc\ican Americans 
in Soulhweslein schools. It is the contention of this author, supported by 
observations and interview.s. that most tracking ad\erselv affects both teachers' 
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and -Students expectations and their subsequent behavior. Goldberg, Passow, 
and lustmnn found that tracking did not '»ignilirnntly affect the self-concept, 
attitudes or aspirations of their middle-cla!.*^ sample. They point out that this 
may be true because low-trark students did not differ socially or ethnically 
from high-ability sections, "thus did not perceive tlieir status as stnially or ra- 
cially segregated with a concomitant degradatum which such segregation may 
imp!'/' ^pp- IbS-lbh). 

Regardless of the (*Tfect on academic achievi'meni. the track system, as com- 
monly functioning now in the Southwest unduly isolates Mexican American 
\oulh from equal-status interaction with cjtheis the Um-ahility track status of 
most Mc^xican American children reinforces existing stereotypes. Mexican Ameri- 
can ■ hilciren leain their lutuic^ ubordinate loli? in society by practicing it at 
^(IktpoI; Anglos rcMlfiim their superordmale position and find piot)f positive that 
\tt'xit an Americans aie indec^d dull-wiltc'd, as sterecgypecl. l-lhnic homogeneity 
in tracks suppeuts gioup cle.isage and maintains cultural difleiencc' and may in 
fact slow lh(' piocoss of a< c ultufalion. Thus the track »ystem mav run lOJUter to 
Ifio almost univeisally professed fclesire to Amenf ani/c' foreigrr gioups thrcuigh 
{h(> sch^iols. Any f)ia<(ice that keeps two cultural groups apart iirhibits vme trorn 
learning the ciilhin' of the' other. 

lurking is an ethical and l(*gal, as W(*ll .n an educ ational, dilemma, ('rilies 
ask whether it is the* picrogativc* of the sdiool to prc'dict. and perhaps predcdc'r- 
niiiu*, success or failure* in school and soc uMv. If American sncicdy is based c'n 
the inalienahic* right to succev'd, can this riglil be* ahtoc'atc'd by the* practices of 
sfhoc^lsr' C omornitanl with the light to ^uccc'ss is ..n equally inalienable right lo 
fail. .Some* critics argue that as long as the scliO'>l rmpinges on neiiher, American 
democracy is served. The Ira/ sy-tc'm may nr)r be* C'onslitutional. In a recen; 
landmark decision, a United State's District Court enjcaned the c ity schools of 
Washingtem, D.C., from the* practice' Pu* decision Wiis basetJ on provisions cd 
the* Constituticjn insuring ''rJue procc'ss' and "equal protection ot the* law. ' The 
court found that the track system deprived f»oor pecjple ancj Negrc/es of rights 
guaranteed them and was, by iN very nature, disc rirnin.ilorv. Tla; information 
(olleclod during the hearings, cc^ncerning puc hce of tracking in Washinglc^n 
schools, could ecfuall^i well dc'seribe the* praciicr m most Southwestern schc^ols. 
/\f!er extended hearings, the judge, in h's closing remarks, said: 

tven in concept tlio track is uncJemc^cralic ancJ ciiscrirnmnlery. Its creator »ifJniiis it is 
dc'signetl to prc'pare some* chilcJi^n for white collar, and oll;er children for blue collar, 
jobs. Considering the tc'sts used to determine which children should ie<f>ivp the blue* 
ccjllar special, and which the while, the danger of rhildrcm completing their educatior; 
wearing the wrong collar is tar too great for this democracy to lelerate (United State's 
District Court, Defendants' Civil Action No. 82-66, p. 177). 

The impact of thi.s decision on tracking m Southw'estern schools can only be 
ccjnjeclure. To what degree Mexican American organizations will attempt re- 
course lo the courts for redress depends on a multitude of social and political 
factors. 
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The previously widespread practice of assigning ail Spanish-surname children 
to "'Mexican rooms” within mixed schools is disappearing. Such extreme track- 
ing is, in reality, a form of segregation, popular in areas where no 'Mexican 
school” is maintained. Samora reported in 1%3 (pp. 2-3): "Many communities 
have had their 'Mexican rooms' for years and years. This is segregation on pseu- 
dopedagogiccil grounds, the reasoning behind being that children who come to 
school who are Spanish-speaking should be placed in a room by themselves In 
order to learn English. One community in Colorado had such segregation 
through the first four grades as late as 1950. A neighboring community in 
Southern Coloradf^ just abandoned their 'Mexican rooms' last year, after pres- 
sure was brought about by the local Spanish-speaking citizenry.” 

.Some "slow” tracks in mixed schools arc 100 percent Mexican American. It is 
difficult [o determine whether this tracking is established for ethnic or "ability” 
reasons. A recent case in point involved a school district in the eastern part of 
New Mexico, an area with a long history of att(‘mpts at isolation or segregation 
of its Mc'xican American school population. Pivssure from the G. I. Forum and 
other Mexican American org.ini/.itions was brought to bear; stale edu(»ilion de- 
partment officials investigated, and explanation and solution were forthcoming. 
A Mexican American organization officer interviewed for this study infcrr(?d that 
the district will probably attempt the reestablishment of 'Mexican ro»ms." This 
interviewee contended that such room-> were the result of ethnic prejudice 
rather than ability tracking. 

"Special education” classes --that is, classes for children who are classified as 
mentally retarded- -are an extreme form ol* liacking. Mexican Americans arc 
greatly overrepresented in such cla.sses. In the 10 California counties that have 
the largest number of .Spanish-surn.ime students, there were almost twice as 
many Spanish-surname children in special education as their percentage in the 
total school population would indicate. Ihese 10 counties had an average Span- 
ish-surname enrollment of IS.iS percent and 30.09 percent of special-education 
students had Spanish last names. This figure includes one county, Alameda, in 
which 10.14 percent of the enrollment was Spanish surname? and only 13.03 
percerit were in special education, thus lowering the percentage for all 10 
counlic?s together. In the California counties ranked J9 through 48 according to 
number of Spanish-surname students, it was found that the average enrollment 
of Spanish-surname sliidenls was 2.7(» percent and there was an average of 3.h3 
percent in special education classes. The counties ranked 49 through 58 had so 
very few Spanish surnames that percentages were not calculated. Apparently the 
larger the Mexican Ameiiran percentage within schools, the more likely it is that 
the ciuldrcn will be cor^sidcred retarded. Perhaps when the number is small, 
minority-group children are considered rnore individually, and when the group is 
large stereotypes have more influence on judgments concerning individuals. Un- 
doubtedly, a multitude of other forces are at play. For California as a whole, 
13.30 percent of the school enrollment are students with Spanish surnames, and 
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26.62 percent of special-education students have Spanish surnames fCalifornia 
State Department of Education, 1%7a). Observations made and questions asked 
during this study regarding the percentage of Mevican Americans in special- 
education classes throughout the Southwest revealed similar disproportions, al- 
though statistics are unavailable. 

Although Mexican Americans are overrepiesenled in cla''Sos for the educable 
mentaily retarded; they are not overref)resented in the lower levels of letarda- 
lion. Mercer and other lesearcheis aie caicfullv compiling cfala on mental ro- 
lardalion in a California metropolitan area assumed l() representative of the 
nation. To date, much c^f their research is unpublisherl, but a letter of inquiry 
brought the following reply 

Wiu‘ ' ollinif group v\.is siudu'd alone, there ut're (lispi'0|>«)ilu)nalf'l\' Luge numbers of 
!(l«’nlilircl ciK'ntal retardates of Mc'xit an -American and Negro heritage I fie numht'rs ran 
.'.hnosl five limes higlier among ,\U*\Utin-Ameru.u\s and ihree limes Ivglier among Ne- 
grnrs tfian would be evpi’f'ed lioni tlieir pt-n er'l.ige m the population . Howc'ver, 
v'.lien the (lata are analyzed !)v IC> level, tlie disprupnrlionately lugh iiumi»eis in the 
Mevicari-ArntTii an and Negro populations aie all r (»n( eniraled in persons willi K)'s over 
Su They h.ive, pi'rcenlagc'-w'ee. no menial relardales with K^'s under .SO Ihan does 

li'e Angk>'Amo(ican iKipulalion M apfXMrs from these pi(*liniinary findings ihal the higher 
rate ot iderlified menial letardation among Mexhan-Arneiuan and Negio populations is 
a. (ounled for by Ihe so>(all<'fl 'undifferenli.irerr types of relardalion llu* (ullural- 
familial varieties which ate lughly rr-lated to soi ial and t‘tonnmic depnvalifin. 

I he failure' of standard psychomcMrtr instruments to measure Mexican Amc'ti- 
« an fhrldrc'n Viilidly is recr)gni/ed as a principal rcMson for ihi* overreprc'senta- 
lion of that cthnii' gnuip in sj)e( j*al education, as well as in oth»'r low tiacks. 
However, Palomares and Johnsiui condiHtcMl an experimemt ifial demonstraleci 
the ciucial rrdc plav(‘d by the , ycl ologist (M)6h. pp 27, ?^)}. Each author tested 
jiicJ interviewed a number of Moxivan .Aniencan chilrJrer' who had bc'c'ri recom- 
mended for EMR irdurable Mentally Retuded) class plaroment After testing tiv' 
cfiilcJrc'n with standard instruments ' the non-Spani.h -speaking psychologist 
[jrrhnson] found 24 of his pupils f7'^ ptucent; eligible lor I.MR cl.isses and 
rfHomrnended their placernenl. In contrast, the Spanish“sp(‘jkir*g psychologist 
IPalomares] recommended that orily of his pupils (26 percent) he* placed in 
EMR classes. Clearly, examiners, as w'cdl as le-^is dift^'r, even though the pupils 
tested are similar and the tests used fVe the same.' After a discussion of the 

psychometric instruments used, the auihi. s concluded: 

• 

The importance of the psychcjlogcst as a variable in thc' cvaluaticm process has leceiveci 
Ic'ss attention than the lests. The rc^-ults of this study indicate* that the pxarTiint*r is a 
most impe^rtant variable. Whetht‘r the cxami'»er clot's or (Joes not speak Spanish may aid 
in his establishing rapptjrt. . . . [Thcl f?xaminer's years ol (.•xp(,‘rif*nc C' and his under- 
standing of school problems and cultural handicaps presonli-d by Ihoso pupih are more 
■mporlant than his fluency w'ith the' language. 

It is suspected that a larger-scale experiment would result in similar findings. 
As in so many educational endeavors, it is not so much a problem of Ihe tO(.)ls 
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of the trade as it is a problem of the lack of understanding and skill of the 
workmen. 

Teachers of special-education classes, and administrators in charge of such 
programs, were asked in the course of this study to estimate the number of 
Mexican Americans within such classes that were truly mentally deficient. Only 
one replied that all were; others estimated that from 50 to fJO percent rightfully 
belong in legular classes. An interesting point of view is espoused by a few edu- 
cators, especially special-education teachers. While thc^y^ recognize that most 
Mexican Americans in special classes aie "sharp'' and intelligent, they argue that 
iTs better to allow them to stay where they ate bec.iuse in special education 
children receive the individual attention and [)sy'( hologic al support lacking in 
regular classrooms. 


CULTURAL EXCLUSION 

Many cdiicatois in schools that have largo pcicentagos of low-status, non-Anglo- 
ized Mexican American students believe in rigid exclusion of all things Mexitan. 
The highei Ihe'porcentagf' ot Mc'xic an Ameticans in a given srhool, the nion* 
rigidly their cullurc\ or the* culture* tlic'y are assurne'd to have*, is excli^dc'd. ( ul- 
tural c'xclusion lakes many foims; f)y far the' most obvious is the prohibition of 
anything that se*e*ms "fore'ign, ' including the (.ariu*r ot cultuie ilsel), the Spanish 
language*. A more subtle foim of exclusion is ciiftieular rigidil>, schools with 
high percentages ol Mexican Americans lend to adhere most carefully to state or 
local t.urriculum guides and grade- level requirenu*nls. re*w institutions can thus 
mcjdify ifieir cuiriculums to include ek'nie-nts relative to the live's, e.xpee lalions. 
expc*riences, or value's of Mexiean AmericMn i hildren. 

The cultuially "Mexican" child has and does present the school with an ex- 
treme challenge to Aineric ani/c* him anci accullurate him, and do it as rapidly as 
possible: "The philosophy of the State and local school systems is imbued with 
the traditicMial middle-class Anglo-American value that all minority and immi- 
grant ftroups shoulci be lecjuired to abandon their native languages and cultures, 
give up their identity, and become at).-()il)ed as individuals into the dominant 
group, usually on a lower-class level. If any group resists full acculturation, it is 
regarded as somewhat uncivili/ed, un-.American, and potentially subversive. 
There is a compli'te unwillingness to accept the idea that a native born Ameri- 
can who happens to want to speak Spanish, German, or Polish, and to retain 
many of the values of his native culture, might w'cll be a loyal American. As a re- 
sult, the full force of the educational system in the Southwest has been directed 
toward the eradicatiem of both the Spanish language and the Spanish-American 
or Mexican-American cultures" (Knovvlton, 1965). In order to accomplish this 
eradication, almost every vestige of "Mexicanness" is excluded from the school 
environment. Christian and Christian (1966, p. 304) say that the Mexican Ameri- 
can has been thought to he "a thorn in the side of educators" and that the 
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Spanish language and culture arc "weeds to be uprooted so that English and 
our way of life' can llourish/' lo accomplish this uprooting a school must have 
a strong authority structure. 


Authoritarianism 

Sdiools with large peK'entagos of Mexican American (hildrcn lend U> rr*. intain 
order rigidly. "Mc.'xican schools" tend to t)e less permissive than Anglo c)r mixed 
sJiiK)is within the same district. Texas schools in genc'ial are mi>re authoritarian 
than those of California, in part r>erhaps bi‘cause C alilorma is less Soulhc?rn in 
general altrludo. its societv is more open, and its edmalional philosophy is in- 
liuor* ed lo a greater degree? b\ [)rogiessi''os. 

The relidi'.ce on rigid ccmlrc^l can be partially explained hv recoimi/ing that 
e«lucalois arc insecure in iheir roles; theii status is ambiguous or porrily defined. 
There is a perilous ec|uil:hrium ot author ilv m the prjlitical siiuc 'ure of educa- 
tional insrilulions. According to Waller (1032, pp. 10-1 1'l. the fchool: 

• 

o vi cJ^*spol»srn lliioitoncci iron* within .met exposed to ngulotion and inlcMleifMue 
^^!1hout It IS a despotism capable oi iK'ing overlumetl ir^ a iTi(>.^ienl. evnosed to 
ihc instant U'ss iif its stal)jlitv and its pri'stigc' . . Tlu* aultiorily of ihi* sihoul I'M'cutivos 

mil rh.e ieaiheis is in unromiKing (Kifger from r1) ^fuderps, i2i fi.iienls. (>' Ihc school 
biM/d, il. csich othci . . the mcnibcis ot lliesc gn^up'.. Mine they Ihicatcn liis aiilhc'i'ilv, 
arc to some cxtc'nl the natural cnc’iniC’s i>f the ptMson wfio rerne'enls and lives l:y 
«ulhijiit>. . 

('uilurallv (liiTerent stiKl(*nl->, especially adolesc (Mils, |*)ose threats th.it are no' 
(MuounlrMed with oiIicm* children. TIumt culture* and language are unknovsn and 
h.id " It apt)e»trs that the larg- r the pfMcenlage c»f Mexn an American students 
ihe more necessary is the us(^ of strong au1h\:)rily in order to roniroi and "r on- 
vort" them, ('onlcriming bc'hdV!c:)r is ii- urc^cJ by rigid san(tic;ns .igainst over; 
manifestations of "M(*xk anness " Secordary s(.hool stncJenls are less tractable 
ancT mure of a challenge than young, children, aiicJ thus strong authority struc- 
lurr.'S arc? most eviderd m junior and senurr high schocris. ^ 


The "No Spanish Rule' 

Thc^ Southwest* lias a Icjng history of prohibiting thr* speaking of Spanish in 
schovjl. Social scientists and c'ritics make a strong case that this is inferred by 
Mexican Americans to be a prohibition or negation of their hf.)iTics and culture. 
The school curriculum, with few exceptions, is carric'd in English. Some educators 
believe that prohibiting Spanish encourages rapid acculturation. Institutional 
arguments for the ''no Spanish rule" are well known and regularly slated: (1) 
English is the national language and must be learned; the best way to learn it is 
to prohibit Spanish; (2) bilingualism is mentally confusing; (3) the Spanish 
spoken in the Southwest is a substandard dialect; and f4) teachers don't under- 
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stand Spanish, Although schools are undergoing change, the prohibition of Span 
ish is still widespread. The argument that Anglo staff cannot understand Spanish 
and therefore it should he prohibited is prevalent. Such statements as "I can't 
understand them" and "it's impolite to talk a foreign language in front of a per- 
son who doesn't speak it" are common. To what degree the institutional pro- 
hibition of Spanish speaking reflects these feelings is unknown. Perhaps the 
truth is that Spanish speaking is an extreme threat to authoritv: those in pow?r 
don't know what the Mexican Americans are saying. Are they being disrespectful, 
impudent, using foul language, urging their peers to nf)! and revc^lt? The enemy 
is seen to be using undecipherable code and thus violating the established con- 
ventions of war (school regulations). 

Thf' constant and incrcMsingly loud criticism of the 'nc^ Spanish rule," as well 
as the widespread advocacy of bilingual insliuclion, should fiave eliminated this 
problem by now. It has disappcMred in some* schools, yet still persists in many 
others. Many schools no longer actively prohibit Spanisfi — instead, they encour- 
age Knglish. Whether encouraging I nglish is not prohibiling Sp.ini^.h depends on 
the local situation, the difficulty of determining whal is imiy happe^ning is ob- 
vious. In one' all Mexican American junior high sc hc)ol in tewas llie t^'acher's 
manual says: "fmourage the use of rngli^^h. All tca(heiN are expected to correct 
students using Spanish on S( hool property." From observation and iriTervicwing 
in this school, it appears that every effort :s made to prohibit .Spanish but that it 
is almost impossible to do so. 

Numerous c^xamplc's of imposing st ong sanclitMis against Spanish are en- 
ccninleied. One almost wliollv Mc'xican Amc'iic an di^trici did so until rccendy 
when it received a substantial private grant to c^xperirnenl with bilingual instruc- 
tion. A state clepaitmcnt of education official commc?nled that apparently a prin- 
cipal consideration in awarding the grant v\as that I nglish speaking was rigidly 
enforced in disirict schools. 

"Spanish clelenlion*' still exists. At onc' Texa> secondary school, students 
caught speaking Spanish are punished; if they persist, they are suspendcid and 
ultimately may be expelled. Tliis school is approximately 100 percent Mexican 
American and serves a slum arcM, Commenting on this particular situation, a 
local university professor said: "Thev have what the> call Spanish detention and 
if the child is caught speaking Spanish he is usually held after school for .in 
hour, an hour and a half. If he pc^r^ists, he mav be .spanked by the principal." 
In another Tc'xas city, similarly strong sanclic^r'is were imposed by a Mexican 
American high school principal on hi^ 99 percc?nt Mexican Ameri an student 
body. 

The younger ific child, the less strict the rules; secondary schools appear to 
exert more pressure than elementary schools. Numerous Southwestern elemen- 
tary schools are encouraging the speaking of Spanish, and doubtless the majority 
of Southwestern institutions no longer actively prohibit it. Many educators in- 
terviewed for this study saw' the prohibition of Spanish as an anachronism and 
expressed hope that it would be universally abolished. Federal educational as- 
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sistance under the Bilingual Education Act may encourage the elimination of 
such practices. 

Other Behavioral Controls 

1 fiH no Spanish rule is pari of a whole syndrome of heluivioral corrlroK im- 
jiosed by Southwestern s(h(H)ls, Insiitution.s observed, wilh low exi options *iond 
to prohibit other manifestations ol ^'Moxir anrioss.'* As such manilostations arc 
most prevalent among the unacculturaled and the poor, strongest sanctions are 
found in schools serving that population. At the secondary level, Mexican Ameri- 
can students often appear to bo the very model oi modern, middle-class toon- 
agcr« L’lemontary school students are much less so. In attempting to c'onvcrt 
Mexican Americans to "our way of life," llic* school inadvc rienlly ciealt?s an en- 
vironment lliat does not reflect the loal American * ulliire. Rather ihr* climate is 
ideal midcilo class; the "linsavory" a'^pects of Ameiuan cultuie, iK divcusity and 
((^ntroversial olcM’nonts. are excluded. Tlie enfortemc'nt of strict l)ehavioral 
standards promotes sc'rious c ulluje contlict. ( hildren learn a c ulluie (language, 
valii(»s, ^expectations, roles, and so on) in thc'ir liomes or trom their fxuMs, The 
sihcjol enforces anollu'r and ciitlerent cultuie. In order ir> persis't in llic school, 
the (liild is rfiijuiiod to drop the ottu'i ciiliure, at IimsI outwardiv. and m.mifest 
the cultural cliarac leristics dcMiianded l)v the insliletion. Mtiny cannot cJo this and 
tloe the hostile schcHil enviionment. renujving Ifiemselves mcMilally In the elcs 
mentary school yeais and physically as soon as local law or practice permits, 
dor moic! information aliout culture contlict and education see Allinsmil!j and 
fioelhals, I'J'ih; .Spindlor, 'l%'.{; Henry. 1%0, pp • 30').) 

Space? does not permit full e niar.ation of this rarely disc usscid topic. Suffice it 
fo say that a ralhc’r extreme' loon ol cultuie cf>nflKl m.iv be apparent hc^iwcen 
the home and the school. The produed this conflict is usually the rejection of 
the new school values and rnoios. whil * the child remains essentially what his 
own culture dictates. Hov\evc»r, with two sets a\ rules imposed, some children 
rend nc^gativcly. Caught bciwecMi two cultures, a sigriilicani number manifevst 
signs of personal disorgani/afion: "Ffie conflict in diredivt's is perha’f)s the 
source of the most y'rious diificulties in laige' less homogeneous sc/cieties, 
where the total educational process inchides srhooling a- well as training in the 
homo. Serious conilicts and cleep-^'cMied naladjuslmc-nls may result from educa- 
tion [schooling] received at the hands of persons whose cultural or sub-cultural 
frames of reference difier" iMerskovils, 1937, p. 31 S). The sUidcnt rc'jeds one 
culture or the other; few can live with the internal conflict generated by two 
sets of values and mores. .Since he has to live in a real society, he will often 
reject what he sees as the meaningless, artificial, and inappropriate culture 
taught at school. 

Many subtle aspects of culture cortflict affect Mc^xican Americans in school; 
examples of a few can be cited. Every culture or subculture leaches children 
what kind of man or woman they are expected to become. In some cases the 
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male role learned by Mexican American boys is diametrically opposed to the be- 
havior demanded by ihe middle-class-oriented school. Most secondary schools 
stringently prohibit boys from having long hair, sideburns, mustaches, wearing 
tight pants or shirts with more than the collar button open. Boys are suspended 
for violation of this code. Rubel ( 1 %()), in his study of a Mexican American com- 
munity in Texas, indicated that rigid dress behavior is required in the local 
junibr high school. An administrator slated that each Mexican Ameiican child is 
screened before he is permitted to enroll, and "'if he wants to stav, he has to get 
a good haircut, cut off the sideburns/' Another edicaior interviewed by Rubel 
cr>ricurred ^p. 'll): 

Wo try U) got kids' hair (iil, g('t '(‘nr to look like the rest, (ut off tho fhHh.uco ‘^tylt* 

. . . down in old MexKo they go arounrl with thoir ‘*hirt iinhutloned all th(' v\av down 
to Ifu.* navel, and then they lie it around their waet. they think it makes them I(.ok 
sexy. We can't have* that here. 

Rigid codes arc' (‘nforcc'cl in most Southwc'storn slIiodIs. In a California junior 
high the vice-piinc ipal (id a seventh grader's Icmg black lucks. 

Shame-faced and almost in Ic'ars. Mexican horn Ic^hn (larcia look his sc‘at in aJass. His 
head was l)a!d in spoK. He tried to hide tin* lilai k tiiHs ui hair that simk out all o\er 
There was an awkward silence. Caicia's humiliation wws to verve as a w.irflinp ti> the 
otfier boys. I laiic iillin)' iK'ver w'orks [john'v Lnglish teacher (ommentt'd later). All lhiv 
df^es is loK(» them out f»f s< hoot; thev've had this kind ol treatment since the firvt grade 
Why slu)uld they w'anl to stay in^ (Industiial Uni«'n fDeparlm(*nl, At I CIO, 1%6, 

pp. 18-10). 

The leather pointed out that Anglo childien aic.' never given such tiealmenl. 

ChildrcMi aic regulaily suspendt'd, and ultimately excluded, tor "non-Ameri- 
can" physical appeaiance. A school social worker in Ic'xas interviewed said this: 
"One ol the biggest prolrlems that I ha\e in mv joi) is to go and ask a father to 
tell his son to cut his haii in an Angloi/ed way, vvitli the short sideburns and no 
bush cjn top, and the father is w'c'aiing Ins hair exactly like the son. About the 
only thing you (an tell him is that, look we don't like this at school because 
children don't dress like that and we don't want the children to look like adults.' 
This is really sletrping on eggshells." the implic alii^ns ok conflict are obvious. 
The school enforces a kind of conformity that may violate what some Mexican 
American boys accej)! as manliness. As dress lodes appear to be more rigorously 
enfoiced in lovvor-sotial-clasN schools, the brunt of this pi adit c falls on those 
most pro. 10 to adhere to ebsergent diess or grocMiiing. 

Psychologists say that a child's name is perhaps a first touchstone of self- 
identity. Yet schools ( ontinue to change the Spanish given names of children as 
they enter. Many parents do desire to use Fngiish names, but many see nothing 
improper about the Spanish Christian names conferred at baptism. Teachers ap- 
parently do. IvsLis is almost invariably changed to jesse; after all, good middle- 
class teachers couldn't say "jesus. I w'ant vou to be quiet and sit down." One 
does wonder, however, w'hy they couldn't use lesus. Maria becomes Mary, Juan 
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johfi, Roberto Bobby, and so on. Although it may seem unimpoilanl, it can bo 
argued that the Angloization of Spanish Christian names may do psychic harm. 
Such practices reflect the way the school sees the Mexu an American child and 
are part of the syndrome of cultuie conflict as encouraged bv the school in its 
attempts to obliterate things Mexican. A question concerning Anglo perception 
t»f Mexican culture must be raiserl. If a little l iench h.ov named Pierre entered a 
Southwestern <«chool, would teachers change his name* to IVter^ Priibab'* not, 
on the grounds that fhc french are '"cultured people." Mexican Americans are 
not and must be transmuted as -.oon as possible into liill-lledged Ameiitans. 

Modt.'Sly, of a veiy special nature*, is taught in some liadiliiaial M<*xitan Amen- 
can famiiies. Girls learn not to ewf^oso their Innlies. Medu al examination by male 
do( (« s is abhorred, as is nudity in ficmi of other lemales. C'irr)up showering is 
oMjLiiied in practically all secondary school physical eelm .Uion c las.-cs lo force a 
.\tc*xican Ameiican girl who has been taught this kind of modesty in diaohe and 
sj^owcM m the presence oi ollieis is a direct atfront l(> *>luMigly ingMii'.fd beliefs, 
(.iris are repoitc'd to form circlcN around their disiobins* p*'('is and use oth(*r 
devices and ruses to protect lheirtmocj(*slv. In this case, the Anglo core- value of 
( It‘anlii*ess, in‘ Ulu(ionali/c’d, confronts hvditional Mexic an modc*s|\ 

Kimiicv and 'layloi condiutc'd M'sc'aich lelalivc* to the influence ol identmca- 
lion with traditional Mexican Ameruan culture and studc'iil 'succc'ss" in north- 
ern California junior high schools and senior high schools In a fm»liminaiy rc’ 
port, Ramire/ tb)f)7b) conic'nds that there is little doubt that some* Mi»xic an 
Xmerican negative teelings toward school and some ol ifuur poc)r ac fiicwemcsut 
in school «iu' atlnhutablc’ to culture* cf)n!li(t Ik* stale's: 

I'lV assessing alliliidcs toward ediu ilion and levic-wing llu' MinMilaliv-" tiles u' lOO .^texi- 
c ,in- \(nerM dll students, the resi’arc nc*rs were* ah!<* to idc'ntiiy llio'e siihlenis uho are f‘x- 
peru'ncing most (Jifficulty in adjust. -ng to schifol setting iind,, thir«, st'eined 'o b<- tliose 
I'lOst likelv Icj (Jrop out in the* nc'ar future . . These sludc‘nls weie ini^Tvievvect, ol'i 
served in class and \vc*re askc’d to tell stories relating to inline'’, depninjg students, 
teachers, and parc*nls inloractnig in a *.cliool setting. Mie '.tone's fc.ld to these pictures 
wcic* very revealing in tc*rnis of value conllicts and Itieir ellect on the adjii-.iinenl of the 
stLicjenl and his attitude toward the school. • 

While finding that all ^Mexican .Americans do no^ hold tiadit'onai ethnic v'alucs, 
Ramirez rJid de'monstratc! that fultiire cc)nflict was appiiienl in some* students. 
With these student.'., the value orientation - that cause the rno-.l condict v\ulh the 
sc'hc.)ol's expectations include those nrevicjusly mentionc'd plus the fact that the 
tradihonal culture: 

. . . leaches the adolescent to be loyal to *.is family group. This frequently results in 
subordination of the* student's educational goals when the* fainily is in nc^ed oi help. . . 

Ramirez concludes that traditional Mexican students bring: 

. . . values with [them] to the school wh'ch in man^■ Ctises are in dirc'ct opposition to 
those of their teachers, (c.>unselc>rs and principals. Not c»nly n*jst the biciiltural student 
face conflicts at .school; he al.so meets conflicts in the home when the value's he learns 
at school are opposed by parents. He is thus continually fared with the ominous choice 
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of conforming or quitting. This usually results in feelings of insecurity and eventually in 
negative feelings toward the school which he comes to see as the source of his frustra- 
tion and ambivalence. 

The previous examples of conflict induced or encouraged by school policies 
and practices concentrate on children reared in the ''traditional" Mexican Ameri- 
can family. These families are becoming less common in much of the Southwest; 
perhaps most Mexican American children grow up in families that are themselves 
transitional. Minority-group families run the gamut from the traditional to the 
highly afirinfiado. Between these poles, all number of possible variations of 
transitional culture exist. With tlie possible exception of the af^rin^ado, who 
meshes c^uite well with the school's c»xpectations and often with his Anglo peers, 
traditional and marginal children manifest a strong proclivity to form tight ethnic 
peer grc)U[)ings. Mexican American chiUfren reaching adolescence antJ caught be- 
tween quite divergent cultures at home and at school tend to place great reli- 
ance^ on their peers for psychic: support, value orientation, and roles. In a sen-*>e, 
these peer societies form ihoir own transitional subculture^. The ethnic peer 
group exerts a tremendous influence on mcniy Mexican American teenagers' 
lives and on their success in school. For many Mexican American youngsters, the 
pc?er group is a pnmary agtmcy of socialization. The outward manife»sutions of 
peer-society membership aie likely to be bizarre: new argots, unusual dress, 
"peculiar" behavior, and so on. 

The elhnic peer group functions in numcMous ways. It f)rovides .sanctuary and 
protection in scluiol.s, establishes acceptable and unacceptable behavior, amelio- 
raU?s cerlain kinds ot anxiety, dt'fines male aiV! female loles, and carefully pre- 
scribes the lypos t»f .uademic success and school parlicip.ilion d(*eme(i arcopl- 
ablo. Robles' 1%4 study c^f a ('alih)fnia junior high school thal draws it.s Mexican 
American slueJents fonn a bairio elementary school clea.dy describes how the 
ethnic peer group a[fi*cts the upvsardiv mobile Mexican American student's 
srhcK')! behavior. As a result of strong peer allegiance, there is; 

... a nntitoablo lark of participalion, avoidance and lack of mieraclion with the total 
sludonl*lile c»f the school . . . this behavior stems from . . peer group pressuies her.uise 
most the mobility oriented students show a higher aspirational level land more inter- 
action] vvlien the peer group is not presi nt (pp. 66- 67;. * 

The effect of the elhnic peer gioup i.s often to set low school aspiration levels 
and thus adversely affect grades and achievemenl. Robles points out that con- 
scientious school personnel can accomplish much lo modify such s tuations if 
they understand the total social function of the elhnic peer group. 

Altitudes and actions relative to ethnic peer groups vary in the Southwest. 
Mo.st educators interviewed during this .study indicated that they saw such groups 
as negative and detrimental to the school and the individuals involved. In most 
cases, the schoolmen see their role as suppressive, and strong regulations against 
outward manifestations of membership in these groups are exercised. In many 
secondary institutions there is literally a hot war in process between ethnic peer 
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groups and the school. In many cases efforts are made lo destrc)y, rearrange, or 
modify the groups; they are often held to be delinquent or involved in some 
form of antisocial behavior. Little understanding of the role such groups play in 
the lives of culturally marginal Mexican American adolescents was demonstrated 
by the schoolmen Interviewed. 

The ethnic peer group may bo seen as another ihieal to ‘^labtlily and the au- 
thority structure of the school. The more divergent the group's behavior* the 
greater the threat is y»een lo be. The middle-class peer group, although it is not 
totally ac'ceptable to school management, is not so threatening as the ethnic 
peer group so characteristic of urban .slums: "While cars dates, and athletic- 
success are far more valued than scholastic compcilenie, even in middle-class 
schools, still teachers fincJ it easier lo maintain order within the sehoolrciont anci 
the* children do manage lo acquire more of the subjc'cl matter laugh^ there. The 
big difference between the situation of slum and suburb is not die literacy of 
the parents, but the mesl mg of values of parents and teachers. Bv prcn-iding an 
understanding support of their children in scdaool, parents reduce the necessity 
of the child lo rely so heavily his peers in his struggle with cduralional 
authorjjy" fWax, Wax, and Dumont, l%4, p. 07). The values of many Mexican 
Americans do not mesh with those of the school, and lovv^-stalus Mexican 
•\merii.an paienis do not lend the esscMilial support. 

I he roles, values, languages, and so forth learned from the? ethnic pc?er society, 
like those learned in the "traditional" home, are legularly prohibited by school*, 
Mnce the newly leaineri pecT culture is often (liamrOrically opposed to the mid- 
dle-class expectations of many tcuc hers and administiators. Again, (,onflic.l re- 
'^Lills: what is meaningful lo the child is prohibiU'd by the inslilulion. Some in- 
stitutions attempt individual c -unsrlmg to "save the bc'iter youngsters" from 
their pec‘rs. This attempt, usually a you-know what-i^.-right-ancl-good for-you ap- 
peal by counseling staff, fails to rocogni/# the !reinencJ<»us social and psychology 
cal pressure on the child. The school's ri^id prohit)ilu;n of the oulwaicJ manifc‘S- 
tation of peer-group membership (.leates an intolerable situation for some 
adolescents. Rather than treat such rnanitVstaiion^ of marginality is normal and 
useful, ihc' school dc^clares opem warfare. In so a(.ling, it denies nr 'cmlradicts 
what the child is cloiry^ to find his place m society and IcMrn his own identity It 
drive.s the peer group underground and drives it'i members from school. 

Some educators, htjwever, do see the s.;ong ethnic peer group as normal, un- 
derstandable, ^nd useful. Counselors at one ( alifornia high school visited are 
making a sustained cffotl to use the peer group itself as a loo! lo raise achieve- 
ment and increase "positive" school paitiripalion. Thc»y are attempting through 
nondirective counseling techniques to reorient the groups without destroying 
their integrity. 

Even in the most authoritarian institutions, some traces of Mexican culture are 
permitted and sometimes encouraged;' items encouraged usually reflect the con- 
trolling Anglos' acceptance and perhaps idealization of certain aspects of the 
Mexican culture. Music, art, the celebration of certain Mexican festivals and 
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hr)lidays, and on .ne r)ficn promotcjd. Thus ihc educator's stereotype of the 
quaint or picturesque M(‘xu an culture is sustained, and Mexican American chil- 
dren arc encouraged to become what eduralors think they already are. 

The lower the socmI class of the student body, the more rigidly the child is 
(?xpcM-ted to conform to the educator's inriage of the perfect middle-class Anglo 
teenager. The predominantly Mexican American seccjndary schools in Texas ob- 
served were extremely rigid in their prohibition of all but "perfect" f idealized 
middle-classi behavior. California schools were much lt?ss‘so. Yet, in all staters 
visit(*d, ininonly or nr/xer/ lower-class schools .ippea*ed more restrictive than 
middle-class institutions Many Texas slum minority schools are ultrac onformist, 
tending to operate by ifie book. Classroom discijdmc is rigid, children speak 
when spokem to. halls and playgrounds aie patrolled and rigidly ccmlrolled, gum 
(hew'ing can lead to suspension, dress codes are strictly enforcc'cl, hair is short, 
(Jtessc's long. Ihc Mexican American teontiger who cannot or will not conform is 
pushed out early in his junior or senror high school career. The rest of the chil- 
(lic^n appear to be "idcMl" midcllc‘'f la-s tc^Miagcns Unfortunately, rigidity of be- 
havioral stand. ircls and the' conflict '•lu h sianclircl‘' engiMidc^r drive many tradi- 
tional, transitional, or low-status Mc'xuan Amei leans frcjrn school. 


The Curriculum 

the three components ol the school curriculum - its content method, and se- 
cjuencc* - -arc' drawn fiom the c ulture i.iiiied by a soc'iely. Tlu' content is drawn 
from the history, knovvic'dge, skills, values, expc'c rations, roles, laws, and so 
forth of parent geru'i.itions. leaching methods rc'ilc'cl how' members of a given 
society ccMiimonly tc'acli children, as well as how they teaJi their children to 
learn. .Sc'C|uence is made' up born analyses erf the stagers of dc'vciopmeni at which 
the children ol a j'lven souet\ aie exposc'd to and internalize certain cultural 
items. 

In American society, sthoo’ cirtritulurn rs basc'd on an analysis (»f the middle 
class. Ihe curriculum is usually somewhat dated, even tor middle-class children, 
but it cloc-'s appear to apfuoximalc' at h'ast the "ideal" culluie of the average 
home. When this same curriculum s emploved with ciilvjrally divergent chil- 
dren, sc'vi're reactions can he anticipated. What rnav w'ell be relevant to the "nor- 
mal" or "standard" American child mav be irrelevant to another subsociety's 
child. In extreme cases, u'hat is taught the "standard" r:hild is directly contrary 
to what has already been •earned by the "diucrent" child. Many (Educators be- 
lieve that the failure of the schen)! tuiriculuni to leflect and supplement the 
home curriculum \culture' is respemsibic for manv Mexican Americans' failure 
in school. 

A number of comparisons can be made between disadvantaged, predomi- 
nantly minority, schools and more advantaged Anglo or mixed schools. Differ- 
ences pertaining to behavior have alieady been cited. In general, the lower the 
social class and the higher the ethnic density in the school, the more rigidly 
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teachers adhere to stale or local curriculum guides and texts. Difference is 
e(]ually apparent between high- and low-ability tracks within the same school. 
1 he lower the track level, the more bookish, less oral, more role, more dog- 
matic, more memoristic the techniques of instruction appear to be. The higher 
the .social clas.s of the school, the more progressive the approacfi (or at least the 
more acceptable in contempoiary education theory). The learning environment 
(f! many predominantly Mexican American schools or classes can best be thar- 
.Klerizcd as dull and uninspired. Many Mexican American classes observed in 
this study consisted almost (\sclusively ol n*cilalron of facts, truths, values (the 
fahle of the ant and the grasshoppr is popular fc^r young cliildren). At high 
srnocjls, numerous "disc rissicjns" were obseivticl; rn reality they W'ere usually 
only t*cilations. 

Rigid adherence to local or stale gradc'-le\el rc'(|uirements lonliibules to the 
narrowness of the curriculum content so olrrious in many cJisadN anl.rgoci class- 
rooms. If it is reciuiic'd th it certain first-grade Ic'xls I'nust hr' read, for example, a 
'•iipreme elKjrt is usually made h) get c'ach child to ic*arJ at that level. The skills 
ol reading are empha^i/od and the time for olhei ar livilies leduced. If a certain 
ii!sml)er of "concepts' must be learned m older to movr? to the next grade, 
•iv rnor^lic methods are often resf)rled to almost exclusively. If an average child 
Is dc'emed to nec'd x number of words to be promoted to sc’i ond grade, l(\)ch- 
ers tend to leach cmly ihese words The lc>ni» established practices ol inflexible 
uracle level requirements contiihuie to curriculum ngidilv and melnorl^llc Icmc h 
ing and cause a large number of Mexican \m(‘ru.!u children to repeat grades 
and thus become* overage* , 

li it IS thought essential to devote rnaximum nine* and elTori to teacliing tnose 
•'Ivills (jn which grade* level a 'd p omotion ar** h.isr^rl, hitle tm>e rf-mains tor 
teaching anything else? that might be relevant and rnlimsicallv revvanJmg. Vvhat 
Irtlic’ intrinsic reward in the form of rclc^'anl IcMrning experience may be lound 
in high-abilily or middle-class classrooms is all ion f»i!c*ri lacking in the lower 
tracks. Low-status children arc* overi'epre‘'entc*d in Icm ability groups; m many 
areas, the low'cst-ability group is the Mexic^m Americans, artd thc‘y thus sulfer 
mejst from the "good intentions" of teachers an:l the' system. ■ 

Couple the above silualion with the fact that learnmg c*x[K.'rienf es in -.chool 
mav be out of sequence for Icnv-statie minority-grcAip children, and another 
problem is evicJer’jt. The* sequ(?n( e of the curriculum is baseci on analysis of the 
children of the dominant society; Mexican American children may be learning 
cultural items in their subsociety at a different period ir^ theur lives. It may be 
true that middic-class children, as a group, arc "ready" to read Lnglish .»t six but 
that Spanish speakers are not. and it may be true that many low-status children 
are "ready" to learn the decimal and money systems at five while middle-class 
children are not ready until later. Yet curriculum sequence is rarely substantially 
modified for culturally different (earners. When the content is out of sequence 
for a group, the school inadvertently reduces the relevancy of the learning ex- 
perience, making such "learning" unnatural and exclusively tlcpendenl on the 
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rewards school or teacher offers. Intrinsic reward for school learning is reduced. 
It appears that this situalion is all too common. 

Regardless of the general rule, numerous oral, spontaneous, and exciting 
schoolroom situations were observed. However, these exceptions neither prove 
nor disprove the rule. Texas schools are again the extreme example; few such 
very '"traditionaT' classes were observed m California and the other states. Yet, in 
all slates visited it was generally true that the higher the ethnic density of the 
class, the more traditional the teacher-learner relationship and the more rigid the 
adherence to set curriculum. 

Lack of connedion l)elween home and school culture has long bec'n recog- 
ni;'ed as j problem. Curricular itr(*levancy was seen as a principal problem to be 
solved as early as V)A\: "Sucli subject matter as geography, history, and health, 
is taught in terms that arc' foicign to the [Spanish-Americans], During the school 
year of llu'- pupils of LI CY'rrito |a small rural New Mc'xico conununily] 

worked out posU'rs find other pro)ects based on sur b subjects as transportation 
in Roston and importance' o! nasigalion in ihc' growth of Cliirago, Under such a 
curriculum as this, it iv. small wonder that puj^)il inlt'rest is at a minimum and 
that piogress is slow' (Iconaid and loomis, 1941, p. SI). Many educalcjrs con- 
tinue the ihc'm^ today, contc'ndmg that low-status childien's lack of interest in 
school IS paitially due to the ffict th.il tlu'v see little or no c'c)nne(ti()n between 
what thc'y leain in si hool and liv^* at lu)m<\ As has often bc'on repoiteci, school 
readers tell stoiies about families of different color and cultures. For example, 
storic's al)OUt fatliers going to the ollice and children rcturnlrtg to beautiful bed- 
rooms and homes aie seen as irrelevant to low-status childion. Attempts are 
being made to reciily this silualicm, and rnanv nenv texts and primers are being 
|)ublished Admirable' as this is, it r. only a superficial remedy lor the problem ot 
irrelevancy and culture conilict. The curriculum of the school is rarely .siibslan- 
ticdly moclifted by using 'paint their faces biovvn" texts. To change thc=* curricu- 
lum radically, to incorporate relevant and nonconflicting Hems from the Mexican 
American home cultuic' may actually be impossible f(;r the average middle-class 
teacher or school svstem Many schoolmen would see incorporating culture they 
consicibr to he "bad." negative, (»r foreign as supporting the very life-styles they 
and their schools are dedicated to eiadicale. A real ciuantijuv exists. 

The cuiriculum is permeated with the assumed ideals, not necessarily die 
mor(?s, of middic-clas.s culture. Lxtreme cleanliness, respect for the law, un- 
familiar manners and morals, and so forth continue to confront .Viexlcan Ameri- 
can children in school. They aic expected to learn (memorize) lhe:»e things in 
order to gain a grade or teachei approval. Perhaps such exercises are only ir- 
relevant to the child and what is so learned will soon be forgotten. However, 
certain conflicts are created. For example, a Head Start teacher interviewed was 
appalled by the lark of respect for the police manifest in her Mexican American 
children. To overcome this, a large blue "Policeman Sam" some five feet tall 
was constructed of cardboard. Children w'cre drilled on how Sam helped them, 
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protected them, and was a friend of the family. The children observed seemed 
eager to please the pleasant teacher and were rewarded for their recitations of 
how good Sam was by her acceptance and praise. Policemen may be seen in a 
totally different way at home, and a child might be severely punished for his 
school-taught reply to his father s question about what he is learning in school. 
Children are taught the same nurscry-ihyme stories !hal are used with middle- 
class children; the maxims of Anglo middle-class culture are drilled and ci illed. 
Many of lhe.se arc prcibably irrelevant; some may be conflicting. 

Cleanliness is an obsession with many teac hers. Mexican American as well as 
Anglo. II is taught to minority-group thilcircMi hv ('vplaining the rea.son for it (to 
wash away germs), by having ilrem con'^tantly wash their hands, bv drill in 
biusL.ng teeth, and by rote memoii/ation of informatif>n and maxims reinforcing 
( leanliness. C'lean is translated into limjuo (with little iinclersianding that limpio 
(l(‘Cs not cany the same cullural mt'aning as c/rsin; linipin nuMii'^ clean in the 
sf rubbed way while c/ean involves a whole hM of moral connolaliv n-.-. No stone 
is left unturned to insure the Americani/alion of Mr^xican American ihildren in 
this ivgard. One elomenlarv scIk^oI teacher intoiviewed a'.lvo»aled the loiceful 
halhiiifjof ' dirty Mexican kids because it will U\uh llu'in how nice it fec*Is l(' Ix' 
clean," a very doubtful result. A school social worker commenting on his district 
teachers said: "We have the type of teaiher that wouldn't let a Mexican child 
hug her without looking at the* hair to sec^ if there' arc? lice." 

Nutritional piactices of the children are causes for ii'.ciignation and elicit 
slrenuous efforts to modify looci prelerencc^s. ATc'xas school principal, compi lin- 
ing .iboul the children's r<.*fusal t<’» c'al \,('getal)lc’s, tommenled that beans and 
< irrols seemed to he? the orilv vc'getables t}u*y would eal. In llie same school, 
children wc^re prohibited from access to hot pepper sauces; only the Ic'achers' 
table had such condiments. "Wc' dcxi'l serco rhilclien scu h higlily seasoned food 
because it's bad for the digc^slion, ' con- nenic'cl the' principal. Ifie central cafe- 
ic'na of a large district, about 8'> pc'rccnt Mt'xic .n Ain»*iicaii, servc’d half an 
avocado and a carton of milk on the same lunch to its thousands of students. In 
this area, many believe that these Iwc; foods eaten togelhc'r cause ompjchn (a 
digestive upset). Understandably, many children lell one or the other itc?m Ihe 
consternation over the wa.slc can be imaginc'd An Anglo home econc>mic:5 
teacher was observed in a junior high » ''ol as she exfilamecl a well-balanced 
dinner to a group of Mexican American girls. The children were confounded 
dial the menir included a "hot" and a "cold" food, a practice? they had been 
taught was guaranteed to produce vmpdchn. The girls quesfionc'd the leachoi 
concerning this and were answered w'iili an "1 never heareJ such superstitious 
nonsense" argument. This teacher as well as the others mentioned above seemed 
totally unaware of thee influence of culture on the stomach. Proper dinner service 
is emphasized, as arc table manners: "A person just can't eat with a tortilla 
among nice people." This may be in considerable conflict with what "nice peo- 
ple" do at home. 
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Inflexibility and rigidity of school practices and curricular irrelevancy or con- 
flict are seen as interrelated aspects that function to the detriment of culturally 
different Mexican American children. Ungraded, or multilevel, primary grades 
are becoming increasingly popular as a solution to grade-level rigidity. Whether 
in fact this reorganization significantly modifies the present situation requires 
analysis of each schfK)!. If nine levels with rigid set requirements are substituted 
for the previous three grarles. it is doubtful that any substantial change is made. 
However, if there are Ilexihio requirements for the levels, there may be real 
change. A Texas superintendent interviewed implic^d that his new'ly instituted up- 
graded primary system was, in essence, a subterfuge. Ho said that it was essen- 
tially rj tracking device, one of its acJvantagos beii.g that parents do not attach 
as much stigma to their children's repeating a level, or remaining there longer 
than normal, as they do to failing a grade and being retained 

An obvious aspect of rigidity is the tradi^'C'na! school ycMr. Tfie Sc^ptember-to- 
lunc-* Cdl(*nddr precludes many migrant and other agriculturally depencienl fami- 
lies from sending their c.hildren to school for the full aradernir year. This fact, 
c'oupled with rigid giadc*-levr‘l requirements, i^tpaiiiallv rf'sponsible for the large 
numbei of migrant cliildrini who f.ul to he promoted, (^nly recently are rchofds 
beginning to .icJ|iisl to llu' migianis' calendar, but most migrant schools ob- 
servcnl lor this study apfjear no! to bo ad|usiini» their regular giaclo-lcvel require- 
merits, curriculum, or school poheie, and practices 

few educators inlcuviewed are aware of the rarnificalions or curruuiar irrele- 
vancy and conflict. How(‘V('i, marn recogni/(» such obvious problems as that the 
Amc'ncan history taught in s( hool riiay be in smou.s di^agrc'emenl with the his- 
tory c^f Mexico and the Southwest lauglit at home?. Many see the inherent prob- 
lems o( a curru Ilium laughl solely m I nglish, ('Sf)e( lallv it little is done to leach 
.Spanish-speaking children llu' l.mguage (^f the* school. Unlorlunalely, thoughtful 
analysis of the etteci (^n Mexican American rhilc'!i(*n (d curriculum, policies and 
practices is raielv evident. The failure ot most educators to recognize the in- 
fluence of conflict on prusonalily and behavior as well as the conditions permit- 
ting one cultural group to accept innovations fiorn another causes a tremendous 
loss of time and energy. The school sees the* children that won't accept "our 
way of life" as "stubborn," failing to understand the mAssivo .support of thc^ 
diverse Mexican American sub.-,ocic'ti»^*s and subcultures that reinforce this "stub- 
bornness." 


DIFFERENCES IN PERCEPTIONS AND FACILITIES 

Great differences exist among educational institutions in the Southwest as w'ell as 
among schools within the same local administrative structure. This section delves 
into some of these differences. Little hard evidence can bo presented in some of 
the areas discussed, and therefore much that is written here relies on impres- 
sions gained from ob.servalions. 
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Teachers' Views 

Tejchers are not unlike other micldle'cla'ss citi7en‘i. They almost universally see 
their role and the school s to be one ol cncouragmj; the poor and foreign to 
become full-fledged middle-class Americans. They genuinely and willingly desire 
to help Mexican Americans, but they don't necessarily like (Iumti c^r like or ac- 
cept them as they are, Friedenbc'ig conlcmds that ( 1907 , pp. 194-195); 

gotwec'n the traditions ‘and slafi ot the publiL school, on the onc‘ hand, and iIm* 'cuI- 
lurally (Jeprived among its clK'nlcMe, on the other, (luMe is real conilirl ^’’d f»tlen en- 
mity. It IS frustrating to deal with these childic‘n who ignuie, reject, or inisinterpiet the 
s( hools eftcjrl to iransfoim them, who tincf its oitenngs meaningless, and aa' immoved 
or annoyed by the arguments it offers on its »>w'n behalf: who cheertully shrug ofl il> 

pietenlions. . . . 

indeed the 'culturaliy deprived" and marty Ntexuan Americans do lejecl instilu- 
lional endcMvors. They may he openly hostile to the school and what it teaches, 
and they rTtay find its curriculum irrelevant. Man\ re|c*t'l the hc'sl elUrrts of the* in- 
stitution by reminii g thomseKes^mcmt.tlly in the intermc'dia*** grades and physi- 
cally at the (Mrliest practical moment. 

Such rejection encourages le.ichers' fnistiation and often coyeil dislike. TeacJi- 
eis, being human, t(*ncl fu blame the student h)r his failuie to '"learn" what thc'y 
":c*a(h." hither (he peculiar {abnormal) personality ch.ii.K leri^'lics of the indi- 
vidual or the ecjually strange cultural characlerislu s of the group are seen to 
prohibit internali/alion of the cunKiilum presented r»r the social noinrs taught. 
Somc‘ teachers see the rejection (;f school as peisonal failure thc‘y h.wo not 
"reached the diild." The two views aie ('CjuaHy fnistralmg. t'in the onc^ hand, the 
ihilcf is seen to rc‘)(»c.l the school betau'^e of his home' culture oi personality, 
two things exceedingly dilficult to modify. On the olhc*r, the* leac.her secs hc’rself 
as failing, wlricti is parti ulaiiy cJarnnmg because* she may k*el sfie has con- 
scicmtiously tried eveiylhing. I he frustrations mheionl m llie .jllemr)! of one in- 
dividual or institution to U*ach anrghcT person or group lc» modify vatiies, node's 
of life, language, and so forth, ca- easily be tiarwlatc'd into contempt. Poverty 
and foreignness are accjepiable c.s long as they go away. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to understand, accept, like’, oi trc?at as social ecjuals tin* natives who reject 
the sincere efforts of the missionaries. 

Two major view's of the Mexican Amenc.ii* c‘xist among Southwestern teachers. 
The "'failure of* the culture" idea i‘ giining wide acceptance, as cJi.scusse(! earlier 
in this study. A few educators are able to grasf) thc^ full implication of the influ- 
ence of the home culture on children's personalitv and school performance; but 
mo.st use the concept of cultural difference to justify the school's failure. The 
other mcjst common perception involves an undifferentiated view of all children. 

Many teachers (.onlend that children are generally alike, regardless of their 
backgrounds, and that school is equally meaningful to all. Many of these teachers 
have had little experience with diverse ethnic or pciverty groups, nor has their 
t'-aining provided insights into ''Uch matter.,. In 1959, Uhbarri questioned teachers 
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in New Mexico about their awareness and sensitivity to cultural differences and 
found that teachers generally manifest little real awareness of the differences 
among Mexican American, American Indian, and Anglo cultures or of the in- 
fluence each has on children. Most teachers expressed the opinion that school 
was equally significant and meaningful to children of all three groups (Ulibarri, 
1959, pp. 10V105). To what degree a repelilion now of Ulibarri's formal re- 
search would reach ihe same conclusion is unknown, but many of the teachers 
interviewed for this study clemonstratc^d practically no real 'knowledge of the in- 
fluence of culture on children's personality and behavior. 

The views that Mexican Americans' problems in school may be caused by their 
individual personalities, by the f«ulure of Ihe cullu'e, or by the failure of teachers, 
all lead to frustraticjn. The first two views lend to encourage continued and in- 
tensilic'd efforts to modify the child; all encourage the development of the com- 
mon teacher attitude that Moxuan American (hildron just can't learn. Too many 
well-intentioned teachers have given up, contending that failure wiM continue 
until the home environment changes, and that until that time there is little hope 
for all but the exceptional lower-class minonyv'gtoup child. The pervading at- 
mosphcie of almost eveiy school with a high concentration of Mexican Ameri- 
cans that was visited in this study was one of pessimism. Others hav(' received 
similar impressions. Knowiton (19()5, pp. 1 4) reports comments that Mexican 
American children lack the ability to learn. He writes that tectrh€*rs have said, 
"Look, so many Spanish -AnK'ric an children have to r(»f)f‘al the firs?gr«ide two or 
three times, Tliev )ust can't learn as fast as Anglo-American children, Tliey lack 
the native ability to do s(hor)lvvork. If vou don't believe me just rhc'ck their 
lest scoK's." Many educators have loached tins j)oin1 of view after \ears of sus- 
tained (dtoit. As tjne C alifornia junior high si,fu)ol l('a( her mlorviewccl for this 
study phrased it: 

Wi' will keep trying , . . hut ihcie is nothing you can do with ihusr kids they (an'! dis- 
cuss. they ^an't talk, ail \(iu can do is give thi'ni srat \V(,)fk to koej) thorn bus^ and koc'p 
ihtwn undoi contiol. 

This p6rspe(ti\e often pioxides justilK ation loi it>te melliocls uscvl, as well as for 
the rigid classroom control sc» often observed „ 

Only recently has emj)irical research tended to ( orrohoiatc^ the widely held 
belief, or suspirion, that teachers' peneplions oi childicn's ability Is a crucial 
factor in academic achievement Pr('\ious experimental evidened has indicated 
that animals perform better on tests ot !ea*'ning when the experimonlcrs arc 
falsely informed that certain animals have been bred for intelligence. Drawing 
on earlier research uith animals and .such phenomena as the placebo and Haw- 
thorne eflccls (that is. the influence of nonspecific factors on behavior), Rosen- 
thal and jacobson (19(>8) studied the efiecl of teachers' high expectations on 
children's academic behavior, as measured by standardized instruments. A ran- 
dom sample of children in a south San Francisco low-social-status elementary 
school w'ere falsely predicted to make dramatic gains in IQ and general class 
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work. Only the teachers, not the parents, were informed of the '"blooming" or 
"spurting predicted for individual children. The researchers' carefully controlled 
study rather clearly demonstrated that the false predictions were self-fulfilling 
and that the experimental groups of children did make substantial gains in IQ. 

In addition to the general lindings of the rise in IQ for the "spurlors." a num- 
ber of points made in the Rosenthal and lacob'^on study (pp. 174-170) are of 
special interest here. 

1. The expectancy aWvanlago — the degree to which IQ gains by the "special 
children" exceeded gains hy thc^ control grc'up childien — was ;>arlicularly 
evident among voungei children (first and second gradeis). 

2. Older children who may have' hc'en more clifliiult to influence* (did not dem- 
onstrate the same degree of expec tancy advantage as younger c.hiidron) may 
have been better able to maimain their advantage autonomously 

.. While it was anticipated that skAv-tiatk children (the school divided cfiil- 
dren into three tracks) would he most affected by teachers' expec^^^ions, it 
was found that the middle-track chilclion 'sfnjitc’d ' tire most. Ilowcn^er, the? 
other tracks were not much behind during the liisl ycMr. 

4. "Afijer the first year of the c'xperinu'nt and also afli'i the second year, the* 
Mt'‘xican children showed gicaler expcKlancy advantages than did the non- 
Mexican childien, though the* diffeienc’c* was nc^l significant slalislit ally. Onc^ 
interesting minority-group c*lfecl did i(*ach sigmiic anc c*, funvever, even with 
just a small sample si/e. Tor c'ach of the Mev.can children, magnitude of ex- 
pc'ctancy <iclvantagc* Wtis compul(*cl hy subtracting from his or hei gam i'i 
\Q from pretest to relc'st, the l(J gain made by lire children of the control 
group in his or hc'r classioom. Thc'se rn.igniludes ol expc^clancy advantage* 
wc*re then correlalcvJ vvilfi the* 'Mexicannc'ss' ol the* chilcJren's faces. After 
one year, and after two yc*ars, those* boys who lookecJ more? Mc.’Xican Leim- 
lited mc^re from theii teacheis' positive prc^ihc'c les. TcmcFic'is' pro-experi- 
mental cxpettan(.ics for thc*se boys' intellec lLU»i perlotmance were piobably 
lowest of all. Iheir turning uj on a list ot probable bloomers must have 
surprised thc*ir tearhcTs. Inlere i may havo fiyiiowc'd sur|>rise and, in some 
way, incrciased watching for signs of iruicasc'cJ hiighlness may have fed lc> 
increased brightne'^s " 

5. "In addition trj the cemiparison ot the spt*ciiii anci the.* f>rdinary chilclr(!n o.i 
their gains in IQ was possible \n compare iheir gams after the first year of 
the experirnent cjn school acl.’^ r^menl as defined by report-card grades. 
Only for the school subject of reading vais there a significant difference in 
gains in report-card grades. The children expected to bloom intellectually 
were judged by their tear hers to show grealem advances in their reading abil- 
ity. lust as in the case of IQ gains, it was the younger children who showed 
the greater expectancy advantage in reading scores. The more a given grade 
level had benefited in overall IQ gains, the more that same grade level 
benefited in reading scores." 

f>. "All teachers had been asked to rate each of their pupils on variables re- 
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latod to inlellectuiil curiosity, personal and social adjustment, and need for 
social approval. In general, children who had been expected to bloom in- 
tellectually were rated as more intellectually curious, as happier, and, espe- 
cially in the lower grades, as less in need of social approval, lust as had 
been the case with IQ and reading ability, it was the younger children who 
^showed the greater expectancy advantage in terms of their teachers' percep- 
tions of their classroom behavior. Once again, children of the medium track 
were most advantaged by having been expected to bloom, this time in terms 
of their perceived greater intellectual curiosity and les.scncd need for social 
approval." 

7. ''When we consider expectancy advantages h. terms of perc.eivcd intellectual 
curiosity, w(} find that the Mexican children did not share in the advantages 
of having b(;c*n expected to bloom. Teachers did not sec the Mexican chil- 
dien as more intellectually curious wlien they had been expected to bloom. 
Theie was even a slight lc*ndency, stronger for Mc^xican boys, to sec the spe- 
cial Mexican children ns less curious intellectually. That seems surprisin'.?, 
particularly smre the Mc'xican children sko\v(?d the greatest c^xpectanev in 
I(), in reading scores, and for Mexican hoys, in overall ‘•(htiol achicv'emenl. 
It seemed almost as though, for these minority-group children, intellcctua! 
competence may have' been easic'r fc>r tcachcus to bring about than to 
l)elic've." 

The importance* ot this study cannot be* ovorslalc-'ci; however, as with oll'ier 
research, the questions raisc*(l are as important as those investigated. The spccilic 
it(*ms (oncoming t(*af!u*fs' (‘xpc'ctalions of and beliavior toward Mexican .\meri- 
cans ^os()ec ially boys^ aio particularly loadc’cl 

Teachers' pessimism varies wilh tlic* grade* and the* subjefi they are ti*a(hmg 
and with the* c'nvuonmenl or moialc* of the parluular ^cIujoI Piimary-grade 
teachers l(*nd to be ()uito (Optimistic concerning Mexican AXmencan children's 
al)ility to loam; mlcirmediaU* and secondary teachers mure commonly have given 
up. Indexed during the tuimary years, minority-group childrc*R do lend to pc?rfcjrm 
fairly well, appear to he quite "well adjusted," and seem to be "happy" in 
school. In the up|)er elementary' grades, rejeciicm of the sc.licx)! begins and "ad- 
justment prohlc*ms" become more evident. Teacher^/ pesumism is often allayed 
by introducing new currirulums or pcrhaji* modifying the curricular content or 
teaching lechnictues. Teacheis often respond to these changes with enthusiasm 
and optimism. Regardless of tiie nature of the innovation, a placebo effect may 
be cngencleiod; if the chilclien become involved in the experimental atmos- 
phe''e, a Hawthorne effect may be imp!ementc?d. If teachers' optimism persists, 
school social climate may well be modified to the benefit of the children's 
achievement. However exciting such situations are, thc*v happen only excep- 
tionally. 

Other points of view discourage teachers' efforts and optimism. A few teach- 
ers lake what might be called the 'happy slave" perspective, arguing that the 
school .should not attempt to modify Mexican Americans substantially since they 
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arc perfectly content with their way of life and their low socioeconomic status. 
Tlicy argue that the social distance between Anglos and the minority group is 
the natural order and should bo maintained. Such leathers dtm'l dislike 'Mexi- 
cans" — they "understand" them and their 'childlike" ways. Individuals subscrib- 
ing to this view think that outside interference dismpls the natural order in- 
herent in their castelike society. As one Texas schc^o! counseloi interviewed for 
this study said; 

• 

Only a few days ago a leather told me that the^e Me'oeaii Aiucncan th'ldren don't 
know their place; “Why they are juM the rowd'esi people I ve ever seen- thee don't a<t 
typically Mexnan. Since you got all those rcdcral piograms and all these .iids, \\h\ ihev 
llnnk th«‘y own this school. 


A» cording to Ihc “lisippy slave'" view, ihe school is a srivice to the Mex'v'an 
'meric an and llie Anglo alike. Ihe rodimenlary literacy ai(|Liii('d Ity the average 
Mexican Anieric.an is essential to his position as an ell'icienl vvoikor. Ihe extieine 
variety of tins view is blalant piejiidice. diopping Ihe ' liappy go-Incky' ifJe.i and 
replacing it with stiong convictioris ol racial oi iiiliiiial ink'i.ii''ilv. Iliis kind of 
prejiidice is not common. Imt it is encoimteied in some individuals, especially 
in aieas*stionglv intiuencec! by the Southern ethos. Neithet of tllese two views 
encoiuaees ec|ttal-slalus inleiaclion between the gioups; both encoiuage a talal- 
islic view ot Mc'Mcan Ameiuan (hildrei>'.s polenlia! in .school or prospi'cls lor 
tuture ''success" in society. 

Fracking .Mexican Americans into lower-ability sections enrouragt's academic 
failing. Teachers' low expc'dalions and suhsec|iienl rigid lole memorislic, and 
dull teaching promote studenis' leiecli'.n of school and what it leaches. Track- 
ing encouiages a ''. . , sense' ot peisonal huuulialion .iiid unvvrulhint ss, [Stii 
d.'.nlM rc'acl'’neKativc'lv and hostilely and agg.t'ss.vely to the edeiational pto- 
cews. Thc'v hale leaeheis, he-, h.ile -chools, thev h.-te anything that se.'ms to 
impose upon them this deiiigialion, because thev aie not being lespected as 
human beings, because they are s,. iitued in a machineiy of eflicK'my an.l ex- 
pendability. . . .” (Clatk, I'KcS. p. I.••!i. The Hack s'. stem fails Mexican American 
students, if not all sludents, and emc.urages them to .eject the school. Mbs re- 
jection is usually rationah/ed by e'diicalois as Ihe l.ulute of the home and cttl- 
Uire. Teachers argue that one can expect liith' from such backgrounds and rc'aC 
negatively and dehmsivelv to the hoMihly nr.a-iifc'st in thc>ir students, a condition 
that in turn was* at least partially e- e' ndeied by such srhccol prat tires as track- 
ing. It is a vicious (ucJc. Unfortunately, the mos! common teacher view of 
Mexican American children is at best rme of pessimism and at worst one of 

contempt. 


Mexican American Teachers 

it would appear logical to assume that Mexican American teachers would, as a 
group, be accepting and understanding of their own group's children. Having 
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gone through similar life situalions, they would tend to understand the living 
and learning situations of their group's children. And it is logical to assume 
that Mexican American children would look up to such teachers and use 
them as social role models. However, observations of Mexican American teachers 
and interviews of students during this study encourage the questioning of such 
assumptions. 

Spanish-surname teachers generally subscribe to the views of Anglo teachers. 
Even the racist positicjn finds a few adherents who assurlic that the degree of 
Indian blood in an individual influenc es his inlelleclual capacity. Mexican Ameri- 
can and Anglo U^achers appear to be equally effective or ineffective with Mexi- 
can children. While bilingual teachers are cerlaudy nc^oded, the fact that they are 
of Mexican descent appears to be cjf little conse?quencc*. The ability to under- 
stand, to accept, empathi/e witfi, and constructively cope with individual and 
cultural diversity .rre thee c harac teristic.s nec.essary. Many Mcwican American and 
Anglo educators lake strong c^xception to this point ol view. To vhat degree 
burgeoning ''ethnic nationalism" on the part of the Mexican Americans and 
racial prejudice and desire* for sc?paratc*ness or|r the part of the Anglos affect their 
respective; positions is unknown, but it seems likely ih.rl they are slrorig influ- 
ences. ' 

Perhaps some light can be shekel on this conlrosersial topic by analyzing the 
rok;s teachers play in schooN. Southwestern Ieach(‘rs. of all ethnic groups, ap- 
pear to fit into thrc*e broad and naturally overlapf)ing categories as th(?y function 
within, and relate to, llic'ir respective; school and sludc'nts. The‘^e are the con- 
formist, the "expcH'ter." and the ' system heater." Each group has a standard and 
a super category within it, and it is suggested lu'rc* that Mexican American teach- 
ers tend tow'ard the sup(*r side of each g.roup. 

In order to persevere within a rigid and authoritarian school system, teachers 
must (.onform. Teachers with widely divergent personalities or philf)sophies from 
those extant within a system have two allernalives; either outwaidly coiiform or 
flee. Either they must learn to adjust by keeping their mouths shut, teaching chil- 
dren what they are supposed to Icmni, and showing approf)riate deference to 
authority, or lht*y must seek a position in a different system or occupation. This 
school social system unfortunatelv discourages manv erqative individuals c^f all 
ethnic groups and lends to perpetuate the schc^ol status quo. Many teachers, 
especially women, cannot flee to other systems or jobs; many are lied to a 
locale by ihcir husband's occupation, their family, their love of the particular 
geographic arc?a, and so on. They have to conform to exist. Of thc'-e, some be- 
come institutional or status personalities, internalizing the norms of the institu- 
tion. Some conform even to degrees not demanded by the institution. A large 
percentage of Mexican American teachers appear to be in this super conformist 
group. They adhere strictly and rigidly to institutional demands, apparently in 
order to gain whatever financial, social, or political rewards the system provides. 
The fact that so many minority-group teachers seem to be of this type is com- 
pletely understandable. The number of alternative positions (economic slots) 
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available to Mexican Americans is more severely limiied in many communities 
in the Southwest than are those for the minority-group leathers. A nonconformist 
Mexican American teacher may incur the wrath ot authority for his divergence 
more than his Anglo counterpart. Thus, a Mexican American teacher may well be 
forced into conformity, because ot the position aftorded his group, or bc?causo 
of the expectations of those in educational power. 

While adhering to the system s rec|iiiremenls and policies, many Mexican 
American teachers recogni/e the school's inadcHtuatios. Ihev understand many 
of the Mexican American child's school piohliMus hut because of lf\.'ir prc'cari- 
oiis position they are unable to do .invthing to chanj'e the situation. Since few 
Mexican Americans reach authority position'* within Anglo-dominatecf sthc>ol 
systt^rns, and fc^wer still who arc* promoted hold divergc'nl views, aiu'lher prob- 
Ic'm is (Teatod. The nonccmiormisl Mexican Ameiican teachei, the one' who 
xvants change, has fcnv advocates in power llu'se* leaiheis are evc'n less capable 
of fomenting change than aie their Anglo poors w'ithin the conform! -t group. 
The vast majority of Mexican American l(*a<h'‘rs started their cait*ers wn'th /eal 
and determination to aid ihc'ir gmip's childien, but piessuie from innumeitibic' 
sources Jias dain[)encd then I'nlhusiasin. Hie tew that («in'l contoini fk'e to 
othc'r occupations oi bee nnu' "system heatc'is/' 

Destie to help childii*n and holding high expec lations for them are tharac - 
teiislic of mc'jsl toadiets of all c’lhnic gioujis. Most teacheis honestly want their 
students to t'xcel in s(1k>oI and succeed in soc ietv Thc'sc* c harar teiistics seem 
espc'cially applicable to the middle' rias* or upwardly mobile individual. Mexican 
.\meriran tcachr*rs with c'xcc'ssively high expec lalions (or their group's chilchen 
ari' encounleied c’vc.‘rywhe*e. Such teachers mav lionoslly attempt to idc.*ntify 
wnlh their charges, contending that ihc'y are jiart of ilie same culture but have 
Ns(?n above it. This group sc'ems to bo super middle class. They seem Ic/ say 
"Look, you </?/ca/ 7 (js. 1 m<ide it and \i>\\ can make i; Ka). I he only thing wrong 
with you is your attitude." Ihc'se teachers may a! -o be conformists contending 
tliat there is nothing w'rong with ’le system, only w'illi the* attitudes of their 
Mexican American students. Such vtexlcan Ainc'i 'an Icacheis seem to c?xperl 
more of minority-group children and be harsher on them than are manv Anglos, 
seeing this approach Ic# he in the best interest f>f childien. 

Many Mexican American lc?ac hers aie fhemselvc's the product of emaronments 
similar to their children's but are upwardly I'lohile, often accepting middle-class 
norms and values more* thoroughly n their Anglo counterparts. Some cf these 
"expecters'' may harbor very nc^galivc? feelings toward their poor relations. Clark 
finds the same conditions to exest amf»ng Negro leirhers, arguing that such atti- 
tudes are understandable, though regrettable. He stales f1005, p. 132): "Many of 
today's scholars and teachers come from 'culturally deprived' backgrounds. 
Many of these same individuals, however, when confionted with students 
whose present economic and social predicament is not unlike their own was, 
lend to react negatively to them, possibly to escape the painful memory of 
their own prior lower status." 
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Whatever the cau^e, negativism in one form or another seemed to this 
author to be a characteristic of many of the Mexican American teachers inter- 
viewed during this study. This negativism may manifest itself in the excessively 
high expectations and rigid demands for conformity characteristic of a great 
many of these teachers. One Angles Texas superintendant indi(,ated that he 
woyld never agam place a Mexican American principal In a barrio school. He 
commented that his district "'has fallen flat on its face in moving Mexican 
Americans into prmcipalships. They have no sympathy for Mexican American 
parents." One such principal "expected a great deal more of Mexican American 
parents that \ui would have of Anglo parents " and the school district almost 
had a revolution on its hands. Other informants reported that students were 
particularly resentful of rigid and high expectations from minority-group 
teachers. 

"System beaters" exist in all ethnic groups.. As in the other categoricis. 
Mexican Amerirans seem to overpopulate the super side of this gioup. In !hi'> 
author's opinion the system boater does the most tor minority-group children. 
System beateis cjf Mexican descent seem parfkularly etficicnl m raising achieve- 
ment, encoLira^ging acceptable bc^iavior, .md so on, and may portoriic. a truly 
significant role in rheir schools. These tc^acliers apparently deliberately attempt 
to Identify with their students and often seem to succc'OiJ. They stress liK' 
identical nature of their own and their students' backgrounci .gid in so doing 
develop a joint conspiracy with students to evade the' full force of the system s 
directives and sanctions. A mutual protection association js formed between 
teacher and student, cmcIi em.oui aging the other to evade the system while 
incurring as little (lisappii)val and as much rc'waid as possible'. Such teacher'' are 
often censured by adminisliators but help to provide !l)c^ kind of support 
essential for certain kinds of Wexlcan .American stuclcMils. 

Many Mexican American princifials and tCMcf.ers of course do a magnifir(?nt 
job. Some of the most patient and understanding educators Interviewed and 
observed In the course of ibis study w(*re Mexican American. One such 
princi/)al m particular seemed to he* the antithesis of the principal described by 
the superintendent quotc'd abo\e. Some of the most spontaneous classes ob- 
served were concluclecJ by Mexican American teachers- (this was rare at the 
secondary level, however). But numerous mechanisms within both the school 
and soc it*ty appear to bc^ operating to encourage overreprescnlation of super 
conformists and super expecters. Changes in school hiring, placement, and 
promotion policies would undoubtedly affect this situation in a positive way. 


Quality of Facilities 

The allocation of financial resources to children through educational institutions 
can be an important, although terribly oversimplified, measure of educational 
quality. The five Southwestern stales vary considc^rably in their ability or desire 
to support their school systems. Table 3 indicates the differences in financial 
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table 3 Selected Statistics on School Attendance, Graduation, 
and Expenditures per State in Five Southwestern States, 1965-66 
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effort and the results of that effort in llie Southwestern slates. No precise 
<*onclusions can he drawn fr('>rn tliis table, but certain diffc*rentes seem obvious. 
In general, California spends the m.ist money, pays the highest salaries, has the 
highest percentage of children attending school, appears to have the fewest 
dropouts, and is second only to Colorado In lowest percentage of draft re- 
jectees. Texas is at the other extreme with the poorest school attendance, 
lowest teacher salaries, and low(*.,t expenditures pet pupil; it is in the middle 
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in number of dropouts and has the next to highest percentage failing 
mr*ntal tests for the draft. When it is understood that a large percentage of the 
dropouts and draft rejectees m thes»- staters are in minority groups, in some 
dfoas almost exclusively Mc^xican Amefican, the magnitude of the school's 
failure in regard to the disadvantaged is evident. While California expends 
the mo:.l iTH)ney per pupil, it is the lowest of the slates in percentage of total 
personal inM^me used for j)ublic educ.ition. New Mexico and Arizona, with 
the l.irg(?si number ol children [)er !r)0 adults, ^eem to be making a strong 
eltofl by allocating to the s( hooli th(‘ largest percentages of total personal in- 
come*. Dific'rences within states are perhaps as great as between them. However, 
it sc'oms evident that (.alifornia and lexas aie ■?t extn'me poles on must, if not 
all, aspects of school. 

In gcmeral, making cornjiarisons within states, it can be statc*d that the lower 
the soc ioec-onomic status of students, the piooror the ciuality of physical 
facilities. .Schools in rural districts, whic.h temd in the Southwest lc» serve large 
percentages of poor Mc?xican Americans, gcMierally liave less adecjuatc plants 
than schools in metropolitan districts in the* ^arnc* stale. Difference's in physical 
facilities between high-status and low-slalus schools are iTiuch less obvious in 
California thari in thc' other four .Southvvc'stc'rn states studied. 

The terrible physical condition of "Mc'xican schools," as desc,ribed in the 
early literature, is still c'nc ountered, but it is not so prevalent as in the past 
and rarely so bad. .Saruluv' leport on Nc'w Mc'Xico sdiool crondilions in the* 
late 19.J0S, Taylor's dc'scriplion c^f Ic^xas schools during the same period, and 
oiher leporls from (alifornia, Arizona, and (x)l(;rado, documented the plight 
of these Mexican American sc hools. All these rc'[)orls demonstrated that physical 
plants were run-clown, badly maintained, overcrowded, pooily furnished, and 
lackc'd c'quipment. In general, ihcw clearly failed to compare with Anglo insti- 
tutions within lh(* same school distncl. (See (,'alder('>n, 190i); rf)rona, 1955, 
Holliday, 1935; Kibbt'e, 194(>; Lehman, 1947; Manuel, 1930: Rubel, IMOf); 
Sanchez, 1%f); Strickland and Sanche/, 1948; Tayloi, 1912; Trillingham and 
Hughes. 194.k) 

Contemporary conditions are much impioved, yet one still finds schools w'ith 
high percentages of Mexican Americans in deplorable ^.physical condition. In 
many sections of the Southwest, the contrast between the physic:al facilities of 
prc'dorninanlly minority schor^ls and the middle-class institutions is immense. 
The? minority schools are poorly maintained and dilapidated, often lacking in 
landscaping and outside play facilities. The present practice is to rc*place these 
older, picviously de jure segregated, buildings with new modern facilities. 
This accounts for the fact that in some communities the barric schools have by 
far the best facilities in the district. If this trend continues, the difference in 
quality will be eliminated. Often schools for migrant children occupy the 
oldest and poorest plants within a district. Some of them are miserable almost 
beyond description, especially in certain areas of Texas. 
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In school districts with very high percentages of Mexican Americans, school 
plants are generally inadequate. In some ot these districts, many buildings in 
present use were not constructed as schc)ols- conversions were maeJe from 
convents, old homes, or militarv tacililies. It is probably impossible to tax the 
population at higher rates in mi‘st of these arcMs. which are ecc^nomically 
depressed. However, the econrtmic base in some of them is industrial agriculture, 
and m these higher taxation is pcjssihle. the local politico-economic poVver 
structure' permit! ing. • 

A Texas schoc»l admmistrati'kr intc'tvicnsed dunng tins study, rccf)gm/mg the 
poor facilities atloided Mexican Amc'iic.ms m his area, described the feeling 
ot some of his fellow c'ducalois, ancJ pc'rhaps the* AngK) community. He com- 
mented that many fool it f)c's1 Irr provide' interior faiilifios, arguing that placing 
such children in boautiiul schools with exuung surroundings would raise ihc'ir 
• xpc'c tations ancf ultimately enit»uiag(‘ fiustialion, since "set low Mc'xicans 
can evfT ro.irh such h'Vf’Is during iheir lifetime.' 

School plants d<^ not guarantee* high quality c*du( alion Soine of the* most 
c‘X(iting, crcMlive, ar\l apparentlv dedicated icMchers of)st'rved were woiKing m 
unhelic'vably poor physical ccmditions. H(mev*'r, it is diiticull to deny (hat <\/v 
of cljssr l(*nglh ot tear her simcko. rtualrlic ations of tc'ac hers. • and so forth 
mtiuence equality of (‘decation. As with other aspc'cls of Mexican American 
scliooling. prc'Vious lepoils indicated tliat p.isi conditions were much worse 
than those' ohserve^d lodtiv llo’vevei, in some* c.isr's disc riminalory praclires in 
legarcJ to I'^acher f)la<:emerit .md si/c* ot classes continue. Scln)ols with high 
lu'rc’entages ol Mexican Ame’'icans toceivod, and ^till roir^ve, cJispropoilionate 
percentage of pootly traini'd ti'achor^. It is a commcni practiu* for nonceili'.recJ 
leachc'rs to gravitate toward, or ho placed in, tlx'sf' schools. In an impuhirslu'd 
stueJy of 1,hS(i elementarv teacliois in the lower Kio (it ancle Valley of Texas, 
Kamire/ reporled hat ID percent of the teachers had no bncTielor's 

dc'grce. IT perccuit were '•c*rving wi.'h emergency c ic'clenluils, and ID percent 
were on provisional c redonlial'^; niy S7 percent w(*ie tully certified ’’exas 
teachers. A Rio Cirande Valley mnlendent roportt*d that he was forced to 
employ some teacher » with as fc‘\v as GO college credits. In enher areas, the 
situation af)pears to l)o mucli lH?ttc*r. Ihc' Cover nor s (-orrmiilt^'f* on Public 
.School Lducalion in Texas M%8) found a • Irong relationship between .Spanid'- 
suiname percentages in the pcjpulalrcin and jeacheri whc) are prarticing without 
a bachelor's dcg«rce. I! ran he inferrf-d that the? higher the- percentage of Mexican 
Americ.ans the fevver fully certitied i ,achers are in the srhools. The Cjfwernors 
Committee found that one characterisiir. of district* that have teacher shortages 
seems to be a high pc^rcenlage of minority groups. During the three-year period 
from 1%4-65 to 19hh-67, teachcis who did not have degrees and were 
teaching w'ith emergency permits made up more than 14 percent of the total 
teaching staff in 9 of the Committee's 15« sample districts. Table 4 clearly 
illu.strates the magnitude of the problem. Since areas with high concentrations 
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of minority groups havfj low socioecunomu conditions and thus low school 
revenues, the relationship of pov'crlv and assumed quality ot schooling is also 
demr)nstratcd. 

The shortage of (|ualific.*d l(‘di fiers throughout the Southwest particularly 
influences the? f|Ud!iiy oi Mexican Arncrican schooling. Nc>n(crlilic?cJ teachers 
are often plac(*d in ^chool^ '•erving low soc loei oncjiriir areas where little 
reaf-liori can hr' f-xpec t(*d Irom the .idult cofTimunitv Tear her shortages have a 
more acJverse collect on mii.ority schcjoN or distritl- thae on Anglo. It is com- 
monly reported, hut undoc umented that inmoritv schools serve as training 
institu1n)ns: heginning, tc'.uhc'rs arc* often a'-Mgned there, and those who do 
well arc: MihsectueiMly movc'd to higfic-r slat (more Angloi sch(H)ls (sec 
Trillingham and llughc's, I'l-I'i, Conriit, tO-in. p s). This is rarc'ly the case with 
Mexican American tear ^l^‘r^, how#?ver A*' mc*ntioned m previous scr.tu^ns, they 
arc* usually kept in sc hooL with high percentage^ of minority children. Most 
S( h()r>! districts place fr-w such teaclH‘is in hi;»h-stalus Anglo scfiools. hut manv 
transfer goc»cl Mc*\.c an Anic’iic.in tc'achers 1«> mixed schools. 

Ic\uhefs vvh.c) arc* c onsideic‘cl to he* troiihliMnakers hy local sc hc>ol admin- 
istratois arc' said tc» he- "pumshr'cl" bv h**ing placed in minc'ots s» hooK A 
numhc'r c;i interv i('v.r*c-s c ontc*n<jc*fJ tha' while* th(*v could not powe such 
statements, tliev wc'rc' c|iiit<' suie it wa" the* piactict' In some cases, this could 
prove* to he a positive* action, some* trouhlc’inakers arc* c rc'ativc* nor.c orriformists 
and work out \c'rv well in certain kinds or ru*w s(*ltings. 

Mc*\ic an Ainc‘rn.an children lend to he* in laigc'r (!.i*sr* ifian the;r Anglo 
counterparts, tlu* teac hr‘r '.tuclent i<aio is higher A*»h(jugli the nationwide 
stiilisiics r*’pc)i(ecl hy Coleman e/ jl, < do not inrIic.aU* sigmiicant dit'ier- 

enc c*s, manv exi c'>si\t*lv large* Mc'xic an Amc»iUvin i lassc's wc*ie ohscM'ved during 
the (ouisc* ol this studv Such ovc’rcrowdc'd conditions \\c*re repcjrtt^d tej he 
very common m the p.ist 
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In nietropolilan areas, dilferences in ihc quality of physical facilities for the 
!\vo ethnic groups will probably disappear within the decade. Okl "Mexican 
schools" are being replaced with new modern facilities. Nonmelropolitan and 
ruial districts that have high percentages of Mexican /\mericans will undoubtedly 
lag behind because there are insultitient funds to replace worn out or in- 
atleqiialc facilities, t.alifornia has already ''Lr reeded in olimmaling manv of its 
older buildmgN, partly because ‘•tate laws recjuire earlhquake-prool structures. 
More subtle discrimm'alion, such as teacher t^lacement policies, will probably 
continue. The elementary school tearhei shortage will continue cau.se 
haiciship on low-status cfiildrcMi Unless i!io .Ntoxic an American communilv or 
lire States ihenis<>|vc?s activc'lv prole'll suc disc riiiunation, it can bo piedicted to 
I ontmue. 


SUMMARY AND CONCIUSIONS 

I}>M proressc^s ihrougn ulnch s/Jiool piartices. iCMchc'is' aUiiudc's. and ir- 
anc jC" and rigidilic^s in lfit» ( iirnc ulurn have {'(Rilnbuleci to ihc* low educ a- 
iioiici! tillainmc'iit ol Mrvic.m AnM'iu.ins h.ue iK’on lonchc'd upon hc're. I hose 
Mviors ar I m ( ornbinalson .ind |jit»l)al)K in niuluallv rc'inlouing la^'l'.ion Iherc* 
I- neilhiM a thc'oic’tic <ij lianu-woik nor ('mpiiR.il i*\’i(Ien( (' that would make it 
to isolate and a- .cs' ilu* impai t ol <m{ h o( llu' nuiTierous toi<#*s 
ihrough winch the siiio«)i s-^sIcmd c ontiibiile'. to delicien*. ('ciiic ation liu Mc*\ic<ui 
Af'ieric ail"' ll(‘nc<'. the inilueuc t* oi i!v‘ sdiool s in.idoc juac i(‘s n»ight besi bt' 
seen by cd)sf*i\ing the results of its wo»k. 

Ono picdiabic result ,i ru'gahvf a brio! cstien'. nc (* for the M'-xic an Amoncan 
child, causing him to reject the institution and. sen c’ ii 's olien his first and 
nio-,: mtcmsise c-mountei Vv.«h m in->l'lulR*n nj »hc' i.ugcM socic'ly, tt) transten 
his f(*jiM.lion lo s(».' iei\ as a 'aIjoIi* When Jcnk tic*’ bcdi.svior or institutional 
prt^c t'diirc's en(our»igi‘ •: neg-ile.c* s*'* .li rlimate within ifu* school tlu* learrRT's 
gencM-al reaction will ie-ul to ire e gaiivc’ al^o l!iouj;h a (ortain cfegic'e of 
negativism tcjuard sdiocd is common lo alt .grou[)s oi classc's of cliilcJren, 
segrogalion and isokiliyn of V.isxifan Arneilf.ins tend to aggr.ivate *1. N(?galive 
.illiludc's lowanJ school .*re particulariv n-air.eable in segregated schools co 
among students asogned to iow tiacks. Tiw individii.ii child altemptmg to 
persevere and lelain a positive* v!<*v toward sclrc;fil iinds it (xtrerncMy diffitult 
to rountetr the altitud'* of iiis relatively homogeneous peer group. 

Another tonseftuenc.e oi the* schoc»l's inade(|ua. ic;b is the familiar culture 
conflict between home* and school. Teachers drill minority -group children to 
accept middle-class norms of arluevement, ip.cJividual responsibility, and good 
manners in oroer lo gain a good grade or the accc^ptance of the teacher. It 
can be argued that what is so "learned" may .soon be forg(.)Uc-n, and it is 
also often the.* case that culturally different children do not see the symbolic 
revAard of a higher grade as significant incentive. The norms taught may deviate 
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from those at home and derogate the family and the peer group. Children 
learn one culture (language, values, expectations, and roles) in their home or 
from their peers, and the school enforces another and different culture. In order 
to stay in school, the child is required to drop the "'bad"' culture he has learned 
at home and at least rjutwardly manifest the cultural characteristics expected 
by ijie school. Many cannot do this and ultimalelv drop out — mentally in the 
primary or intermediate grades and then physically as soon as local law or 
practice permits. Others rt'jert tlieir home culture. Stili others cannot cope 
with the situation at all, and caught between two sets of norms they may be 
subject t(j persona! disorg.ini/atiori. 

To make rnafteis worse, the altoinpl to convert Mexican American children 
Ic) "our Way of life" inadvertently creatf's a school environment that does not 
reflect the rciality of American ultiire Ihus. the* school that has a higli per- 
centage of Mexican American ‘•tudents iKually demands conformity to "super 
middle-class" Anglo norms of behavior. Its curriculum trends tcj be more rigid 
than that of middle-class institution^ in the same' locale. 

Tracking ancJ I'tlu'r practices that isolate Mexican American children not only 
discourage ectiial-slalus inler.u tson hetwocm thorn ancJ their Anglo pc*ers but 
also serve tc’i rc'inlorce the stcMecilvpes cMch group holds of the other. The* 
track system rcMntor(<'^ leathers' sierc’otvpc's as wc'll, and aUcc Is ihc'ir work: 
thcMr ('xpc*ctalions arc' lowered, and they may Ihc'rcMorc* make loss I'lforl, ha\c 
l.ix achievement standards, and ottc'r less encouMgernc'n!. 

Thus through innunM'r.iblc' practices and policies, the school inadsertcMilly 
disc cnirages Mexican American (.hildrc’n trtim sure creeling thc'ro Theue* i^. a 
crying nc'ed for objec ti\c* instfiuiif.nal >f'lt-analysi*> as a st^’p toward remedying 
this situation. 



Cognitive and 
Intellectual Functioning 
of Spanish-Speaking 
Children 

Charles B. Brussell 


NFW VIEWPOINTS CONCERNING INTEI LICENCE 

lU'tor(' K'VJowinp, th(* hUMMl'irt' ( otic lh(' |)(Mioir.K)ru»* of Spiiiii^*h-s|)(Mkinj:; 
(.hilclrcn u*' fn(\jsur<.'fl l)v slandjidi/od ol inU'lhj^oiHo, it niay he helplul ir) 
pl.ue the com opt oi inU'll!^;oruc' withm the !)fc».id(M- fnifTiework of the more 
recent thinking (onceming tlie n.Pure ol infcMigenc e Meloie W'oild VVtir 11, 
hc'ld^ Muni Ml», mo'll ol the genef.i! textbooks ten<k*d tr> present die view 
ihtil s(()ns fierived tioni inteflig^iu e tests vveu' es-.enli.d!> (onslant because 
inlelligc'iice was tixed (ir pK'deterrnincMl at nirth. l>issr>nanl evidence, however, 
has Ic'd Muni iind others !(» .e-c wdual(» the notion of lived intc'lligeiue 


WhtMe, then, d(»os Muni .e.ircli toi a prer i-.e dfiinihm of inielligc^ncn, and 
an explanation cd its cle'.elopment-^ Ahliough he draws ideas frcim many 
sources, he d(*\oles ( dnsider.ihle span* to the conrept^ of the Swiss ps^cholo- 
gisi, jean Piaget This may reflect a (urrmt surge* of interest 'ti llie (Jevciop 
nu‘ntal svslc'm pf Piaget, noted hy Mavell f/;. 


Muni i1 l i belies es that five mam thc'mes dorn.nate Piaget’s lheorelic,al formula- 
tions. first, lhf*re is contmuai and progressive change in the structures of 


From Ch.irf(’N IJ Rfusscll ! h^^dvrinUfiod Mvx:(jn-/\m*.'n( An Chihiron and farh i ducalKtn.d 
Dfvolnfu'd anrl published by the Southwest rdurniional lalxrrdtory, Austin, 
Tfxds. 1%K. pp 45, 49. 51-1,0, 07-99 
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behavior and lh(jiight in the child. Flavell ‘'7) indicates that cognitive progress 
is possible in Piaget's system because «iccommodatory acts are continualK 
being exUmrJed tc^ new and ditterent features of the environment. The featun^ 
to which ac.commodation has been extended will be assimilated into the 
individual', m(‘nlal structure to the extent that it can fit somewhere within the 
existing structure. Pul cinte the feature? ha.'. l)ecn assimilated, it tends to change 
the slrucliifc; tc^ som»* degree, and to make* {jossible further accommodalory 
extension. And these siruciurc-s are not static and unchanging even in the 
absence of environnU'Mlal stimulation, for they are constantly becoming re- 
(;rgani/ed inter nally and intc^g.MtcMl with cither system^'. Changes in structure 
due to assimilation diKM I new ac cnnimodatior s and new attempts at accom- 
modation slirnul.Ue siniclural reorgani/alinn*^. 

Second, these slruc lures appc'ai m an imananl order I kiwever, the relation- 
ship heiween a hc'havioral landmaik and the .igi' at winch il tippoa.''s is no more 
than a (onvenienl (lc\ife the rale ol clevelopimMit i^ explained by the child- 
(MivironmcMTl mU*Mi tion Ihmsic'ad •')) notes that it is much more important to 
urult'rsland how dc?velopmc‘ni takers place- thj.n c-x.Ktlv wfrc'n it can he t'xpoc tc'cJ 
to O' c ur 

Hunts ihirrf point is lliat the giMcIual divcMsIiicaticm and clilterenli.ition oi 
behavior, il and !houi;hl structure's derive tr')m the irnauani functions ot 
assimilalicm and ac ^ (>mmoclatiC)n that opiuate m a c hilcPs conlmuoijs mtcuac- 
lion with hi-. i‘n\ uonrncMi! Ihis concc-p! of organism (mw ironmenl inter . k lion 
through ihc' pnxessc's c/l .x c ornmod.ition .uid assumlation is neillu'r hc^rc'cii- 
larian noi cmu iromncMilalistic', hut both, the 'irst ic'spcvnse of a child in a givc'ii 
silualic)!! IS a l'>»?ha\ w Mai strucmie sc!iemala‘ aIrc'acK pic'si ni li')m pa^t a'-simila 
lion. Variations m einiiomnent ficnvc-MM foice the child to cope- \vit!i these 
variation’, and. in the pfcxess ol tins coping to mociil\ tin' spui lures, the nu'rc* 
variations in re.ililv with whn h the' cluld has lopi'd. the' greater e his capacity 
(or cuping. ilia! i- the moje dilic'rc'nlialecl arul mobile' his ‘.trLulurc-, in'comc- 
'thus, the more new ihiiigs that a child has seen and hc-arcl tlu' mure things 
lie is ii>t(’t('sted in seiMU.; .irul hearing 

IcMiith. inh'lligcMU c' inc ic'ases .is aclnnis become inlerriali/ed to becorr.c 
thought and as ihought becomes ’’dec entc'recl ’ and dominant c)\er a diilcJ's 
pc'it c-plioiis and aciivilies Simple ic'ile\i\e sibernaia Ix'conu* voendmateci into 
iTune (ompli's sdiemat.i, whi'h in imn beemm* ic- c'ooidinaied into mobile 
ac !ion-s\slc'ms as the child s independtmco from immediate stimukilion in- 
crease's (’(Mitral neural piocesses that mechalc' or constiiiile lhoui:hl bc'cormc' 
more and mc'ee tUitononK>us and more orirl more' dominant cner lerc'ptor inputs 
and motor outputs. 

Filth, Piaget expiams thnugbi m leinis c^f its logical pioperties. Reversing 
the' explanation ol thc'ughi as reilt'clrng i(>gKal properlie*', Piaget sees logic 
reflc^ctmg thought As m.in ac c ommoclales tliought to the problems raised by 
elt'clronic computers, atomic power, and mlersiellar travel, thought with new 
logical properties mav result. In fact. Hunt {1 P' secs the electronic computer 
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supplying a model for brain functioning. Experience can be regarded as 
10 programming of the intrinsic portions ot the cerebrum for learning and 
roblern solving, and intellectual cap«icily at any given time tan be conceived 
^ j function of the nature and the qualitv of this programming. It Is possible 
lat a review of the studies concerning the inlellectual turutioning of Spanish- 
peaking children will he more meanmgfui it placed in the context of ll^ese 
ewer views cc»nccrnirig inlellij;en( e and inteilettual cJevtdopmenl 


THE INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING OF SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN 

\ review of the* literaturr' reveaK an apparent lai k ol studies conterning Iho 
■'i(Msurcd mtel!(*cluii! finu honing ot pu'-si hon! Sp uvsh -speaking ihildien, and 
th»*re IS clearly a need for mr>ie research in this .iiea. Howc'vcn, lltere an* a 
number of studies available tliat have* coruemeLl thi'inselves vvilli oldei Spanish- 
speaking children Carlson and Hendeison "undinted a limgiludinal sturjv 
in which a number of dirU iem •mfcdligerue h*sls were adru fir forc'd to I'l*^ 

• hildrer* of Me\i< an parf'ihage whose* K)s wi*re found to he lovvei Ilian the 
UM'an oi Anejo childn*;! In riilual ratio- di.P die aiilliors dirl not teel could 
be .ilUibutc'd to chaiue I he '\.ip bc lween tiie Iwti gioups vvidt*ivd between 
ihe first and the thud l•'■,llfl;t pcniorj, app.i.eiilly rim* to a ’ df(*pping-ort" of the 
Mexuiip American < liihlron's h.) sfor<*s rather ihoii to »»n inMoase in the 
sfo'i’s of tlie Anglo cliildren. 

I Ik? autho's admilletl lliat ihev h.ui not / o’lhollf*'; thr* f k !oi • ol uibareruial 
parental bar k ^trourul ii po'ssbiv mott* himled vocahulaiv nol only in ! nglish 
but also in .Sjianisl) lor tlie f’<pr‘ismenlal vioup. and ililUnerK ^'S in rTK)tiv<iti<Ki 
,a the* time o! U'stin't Ihe'' did teel. l]owr‘Vf*r ihal ihev had ronliolled dm 
rlirc'cl urhaii -ruttl Ivit tor, the so^ . '»-<*( i KKanic fulnr, thf* etieils ol pM'iurlice, 
and lh(' "t(jlal cultural (.oinplex" Pasainanuk iJii refilled to the study, calling 
the* (,arlsf>n and Mc'ndeison impli!- ‘a;n that t.hc' harl ronhoilc'd liu? total 
( ullural complex" an u'lfoitunate orn*. I h* then (i.’'ri t.ildes t»t eriucaliori and 
work status, indicating a l.'c k ol soi lo-ec onormc iK.mogc’neity among the five 
census tracts m lo. Angeli*'- Irom which Carlson and llc'ndeisrm had prt*- 
surnablv drawn tlv*ir -ubjocts He also pr-int(*cl i>ul lhal tlie a'ltliors had nc/l 
(onlroII(*d the factor of l!u* c|ualf!y incJ (g- ’nlilv of parental education, and 
that Ihe expen'nenta! and f onlml ms difler<‘cl in age '.i 2 months a’ first 
testing and d4 rnonlh^ at third testing, a difference lhat prohah!/ was signihcani 
statistically. Pasamannk conclLicJc*d rather grimly tliat none of the* factors 
(.‘numerated by Carls<,n and Henderson could be controlled at that lime, and 
were 'mherentlv unc.ontrcillablc" under the then existing tiicurnslances. 

Shortly afterwards. Took (4) tested 97 Mexican .American children from the 
St. Paul, Minnc^sota area on Iho Stanford*Binet and the form I of Ihe Point 
Scale of Performance Tests, a non-verbal intelligence test. The mean age of 
these children was 12 years and s(?ven mc^nlhs, w'ph their ages ranging from 
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six years and seven monlhs to 16 years and six months. On the Bmet, the mean 
IQ of the children was 83.77, while on the PSf^T it was 101.06. The author 
believed that the non-verbal scale revcMled a high potential that the Binet did 
not, and stated that educational guiciance lor Mexican American children 
should be based on the results from a non-verbal iptelligence lest as well as 
upc;n the more commonly Li‘>ed verbal scales. I'he subjects, according to ihif 
author, appeared lo be handle appcjci by lack of language facility on the Binet 
test, whi< h was givf^n in Ingl^h. 

Altus i\) attempted lo invostigat(‘ the pn)l)lein of bilingualism as il affer ted 
intelligence test srores. lie Ijegaii bv noting that prcMcnJs investigations had 
indiralc'd that, on the average, the mrsisumd K,. of Mexican American r hildien 
was 10 to I") p<anls l)e|f)vv ihtil of their nr>n Mexican Amc^ritan school-age 
peters lie coruludc'd. llioug.li, that this difleiencc' cuuid not he considered 
real as long as sin h lianclicafis as bilingualism weic* left uncontrolled. Me 
administered tin; VVc'c hs!er Intelligence Sc.ile toi ( hiklren to a group ot bilingual 
Spanish-speaking chilclien and a group ol iinilingual children on the grounds 
that the* Wise had both a \eiiial scale* and • IViformance scale, and that tlu* 
IVrformance tests ueie largds sc*il-e\|>l.inatorv Me bc'lievecl that the Per- 
formance IC^ wcjiild b(* a fairl\ good indu ator of the* Vc'rbal l(^) e\C(*pt in those* 
instanres wlu*ie handle a[)ping inlluences such is hilingii.dism wen^ m operation. 
Ihe mean age *)t llw'se children was appr.»xinialels ii vc’.us li^r all 'subjects. 
The avc'iagc’ thflc'renc c* in Wrl^al KJ turru'd (»ul lo be 1“" points in t.uoi ot the 
unilmgua) gioup. and the giealest di-'C M'pannes betwc^ei^ the two groups 
appeared on the* Vocahiilary, InforniaticMi. and Similarities subtc'sts of the Vcihal 
scale. Since there was no signiiK.ait clilierence hc-lwc’en the Pc*rloinMnce l(^ 
of the' two gaoiips, the a.uthor conilud^nl tiial the* Xpanish-speakinj; ipoup s 
retardation on the VcmImI *.iale w.is linguistic 

lohnson ■: r’l also studied tiic* rcdalionship l>eiwf*en hilinguali'-rvi .ind intel- 
ligence Ic'st score.. He <!dminist(‘ied to ’U) Spanish spt*. iking ho\s, ranged in age 
from througfi 1.'., the CIoodcMiough Draw a Stan lest 'non-wroah, the Otis 
Self-Administenng lest of Mental Aljiiitv, and a l\c*ac lion-'l imt? Ic'st ot Bi- 
lingualisfiK The mean on the (loodencnigh leM ua^ UB.rr, while the mean 
Otis intelligence* (|uoli(*nl was 8(». < *. Ihe Kim» lion* I ime Test of Bilingualism 
recjuiied lh»' suliit'c Is to u’cccll as m.mv Tnehsh uord-, in five minutes as lhc‘y 
could, and then as many Spanish wcuds as tlnw could in tlu* same length of 
time. It was touiul, at a high level oi .statistical significance, that there was an 
inverse relationship between perloimaiKe on tfie Ou.s and knowledge of 
Spani.sh in comparison to [nglisb That is. the higlier the Otis KJ. the less 
knowledge the child hail cu' Spanish in comparison to cnglish. 

On the other hand, a greater knowledge of Spanish wa.s found to be as- 
soc-iated vvitli superh)r performance on the Ciooclenough, although this rela- 
tionship was not statistically signiricant. The author also fecund that the greater 
the knowledge of Knglish in ccmiparison with knowledge of Spanish, the more 
nearly the Goodenough and the Ohs scores aj^proached each other. The author 
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concluded that an intelligence icnI employing the English language was probably 
not a valid instrument when used with subjects deticienl in the assimilation of 
the culture of which English is rellecti\e, and that moasurinv^ the inlelligence 
Lii bilingual subjects presented complex problems which possibK render both 
performance and linguistic tests irwulid. 

Keston and Jimenez (18) tried U> determine it an inlelligeiuo lest is best 
.idministered to Spanish-speaking students m English or in Spanish. They 
administered Form Arf of the StanfoKJ-Binot lnt(‘lligence T(»sl to ''>() Spanish 
American children in the fourth grade. A month later, they gave *he same 
(fiilclren a Spanish tran.slalion oi l-iirm / oi the same lest t)n the average, 
these children wore about It) years old I he incMn IQ ol these tiuldien on the 
English \eision wa-> 80.0. hut on the .Sjianish version it was onl\ ^1.8, Ihe 
torreialion coetfir itmt ol the IQ vtoies on tht- i nj;hsh arul on ihe Spanisli 
i:*'S!ons was .3b; and since l(‘rman and Merrill had r('|M»ited a toiielalion 
beiwc‘f*n the scores (obtained on the l\\i> lornw r>l .9 t wh.en both vviM'e delivere d 
in English, the autliors (.on« ludeH tlial fac triis oiIhm than the ellects ol transia- 
tirjn weie opruatmg to lower the r'orrelalirm One tutor fh.n tln»v pointed out 
was that probabK the c!ul(if«.n lestc’d had a fjigher levt'l ol df‘v<'Iopm(Mit in 
rngjish^han in Spanish The exaiiunc's had imted lhat mi tlioir Spvinisli ionversa* 
turn these children had spi'tnh haiuls siinilji to pre--»(hool childiiMi 1h(»v also 
mamtesled limilation" in \o(al)ul.ir\ arul ioinp!o\ii\ of (‘xpir'ssuMi when using 
*^|)anlsh. 

Ihe aulhoi-* i om luded tint d«*' elopmen! in tlie lea' ol lire Spanish language 
wune to a virtual standstill wlu'n ihiUlren enleuM* i;r.irle si hi>oI and began 

their formal edu< ation in 1 nglisir On the othei lumd, many ol the Ingli^h 
expressions r^t rominon usaj',e in the t-arlii'sl grade's h.rd not yet been iTiasi'Mi*(J 
bv these (hilrlr-(*n iridic .'.ting to the authors that ihr'U' i. some ronfusum m the 
langu.ig'.* hainrs ot ( hildre. in .» hihn’;U'«l >ilu.ilion, and that r'\r*n tla» i nglrsh 
version of the test does imustue to th*-e (.hildien \vli('n thr* resulting l(J 
s( ores are inli'rfiu led too liieiarK there was a ijJ (oiielrilion helweer; the 
L'ngiisfi U.^ te^t stfjres and f-iade ,'Oinl aviuage, lull (»nlv a .11 ( orrc'lalirm 
between Spanish IQ test srou's anri grade jjorni .werage In otliei w'fjrds, the 
ihildren peiforn‘*(d fu’Mei n'. the language in which thev hiui had formal 
rnsiruclion. Thr* authors cIm ided ihal e‘<‘n though llie norms of the test wen 
determined from an I nglrsh speaking pfipulai-on and were llu'refore not really 
applicable to diese sliidenls. that th "'orms were .ts gruuJ as any available and 
that lh(» ted was best jcirninistered in i ngl^*^h On the f-ther hand, iJiC'y did not 
find the Spanish version a fair measure of the rhdrJrerTs intellectual abilities 
either, since iheir variety of spoken Spanish contained many c.onlaminatioris and 
Anglicjsms. 

Jenson Mi/ i«'ied another approach to the assessment of the inteller tua! 
abilities of Spanish-speaking children. He noted lhat both verba! and ncm-verbal 
intelligence tests generally classified the majority of Mexican American children 
below the average of the prc*dominantIy Anglo American groups on which 
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the tests were stanclardi/cd, and that standard intelligence tests can be in- 
appropriate for children who have not had much exposure to the An^Io 
Ameiican culture of the normative group, since standard intelllgctue tests are 
actually static measures of achievement which sample the knowledge and 
skills that tlie child fia*. arctuired in the past. He tfierefore attempted to measuie 
the educational potmlialitios of Mexican American children by using tests that 
pro^idc'd difC'ct measures of pre-st-nt learning abilities. He utilized two tvpes of 
materials consisting of familiar aiul abstract objects, the familiar objects con- 
sisted of '-IK h things as a bar of soap, a toy car, a ball, etc lire abstract objects 
consisted ol plaslu. form*- of various shapes and colors. There were three types 
of learning ta^ks• an Immt'dialc" Rc'call task m which subject*- w'crc asked to 
recall objects after they had berm >tucIiecT and then r(^niov(*d from sight: a 
Paired Asscniales la'aming task, in wfiich the children w(‘re recjuired to as- 
sociate one (»bic‘tt with .mother and then recall one ohjc'ct of tire pair whcMi 
It was hicldfn troni view*, and a Seri.n learning task in which c»b|ec Is were 
hidden from view uncIcM small ho\«'s and the thilduMi were rcjcjuired to guc'ss 
what was uncler imc h box, turning it up to sc.'e if thew weie right A child had 
not mc't the* criterion until he h.id learnc'd the <»ntire senai order from !»*fl t«) 
right. Several fxpeomcMils wc*r(* run ulrli/ing fourth .ind sixth grade* Mc-xuan 
American and Anglo children who fiad been matched foi i(» c*( un« >rnii 
status and K) le\el 

The? author lound that M(‘\k an chitdnm cjf low l(^ perfoinf^'d sie/ulu .inll\ 
ht*tl(*r than Anglo clnldren of low l(.J. The Anglo cliildrcm of lou !(,) weie 
acluallv slow learnc'rs compared to \te\i(an American childrcm ol the' same 
KJ level. There was no signilic ant- diflerern e betwc’cn the' learning abililic's 
children or either c'thnic guoup who had .rhove .iverage K^) scores. The auliicjr 
concluded trom Ins total W'ork that the \() test is .1 valid measure of learning 
.ibility for Anglo c hildrc'n hut not for .Mexican Americ.in children against wlunn 
tile tc'si discriminates on some olhi*i ba^is th.m inlu'ienl j)oor Ic'.umng ahililv. 
Mexican Ann'iir.in childrc'n of Itnv a> rneasuic’d by an inteMij’enc lest 
af)pearc'ii to he cjuilc' norm.il in Ic'arning .ibilitv. These children, [u)\\evi*r, 
might* nc)t have* .nquiied in llieir environment the kinds ol know l('d;t(‘, habits 
and skills that an* lapfU'd h\ KJ tests, and which pnniclc' a basis for schoed 
learning. TIu' author also londudc^d that non-verbal intelligence tests prcibably 
disenmmate against Mexu an Ament an children as much as verbal intelligence 
tests siiue non-verbal performance ta*-k- actuallv require verbal mediate »n. 

Rapier {-^(>1 siudied the' eti<*< ts of verbal mediation upon thc^ IcMming of 
Mt'\ic\in Amc'ric an children In one expei rmenl. 40 children were se(e?( ted and 
f)aired for It,), there being 10 Mexican Ameiican and 10 Angle children m an 
"average' group. The ex[)erimenl altemploci lo study the effects of supplying 
the neces-ary mediating links cm paired-associates learning. The cTiilcJien 
learned to pair an ordered series of picture*- with another orde.md series of 
pictures, and tht*n learned to pair these with a third oreJered series of pictures. 
There were no signiircanl dilfercnccs found in the learning abilities of either 
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ethnic group. These children were then jskod to learn to pair the first series 
vVith pictures from the third serioN. but an experimental group was allowed a 
common connec:tmg link between pictures m the form of llio se(‘ond senes, 
while a control group had to learn to pair the lirsi senes with pictures from 
the third scries that had been randomi/ed. In both ethnic groups medialeci 
ie.irning occurred. 

However, dull Mexican Americans used mediatnvg links in learning new 
conneejions better than dull Anglo Americans, the .lulhor thus concluded 
that Mexican Americans will pioni Irom tlie opporiunitx to use vc'tbal .iHuhalors 
for llie facilitation of luitbei learning, and that their learning disabililv might 
not be due to lht=' inabililv to veiballv mediate but lathcM to tack of K»sei\oii 
c)t vcMbal associations which ihc'V ^ould msoki* m any new liMininp situation. 

johnson (14, 1*5, Ih* and Oenuw o) have* ''fiidied ethnic aililudes of Mexican 
/^.nencans. Piaget (J!)) has pv)iiited nut tlial .itfiTlne liU' .md (c>gni'ii\i' hU’ are 
ifueparable althouj’h di lirut, btHaie.c' all inliMat tion with the enveonment 
invc)!ves both a stnulunng and a valuation, c )ne vaitnot lOii-on without ex- 
peiioncing certain feelin;»s, and, < .nivei'^cdv . ru) ailed (.tn w'!tlH)ul a 

mininuijn ot undeisl.mdirv.; oi fli-^i iimiiialu»n |r)hnson il-ti began hy devising 
an ev()erimenlal f)io|t’fii\e le< iwiMine for ih<' anab^i ol racial aMiliidr*s wlikh 
be (ailed llii' Pio't'dive le-l ol Kacial AlltUide*., He -.el(*ded six pre Im* s wliicfi 
geneiallv covc-ied mo. I of tfic* so' la! siti alioii'' that inrlivniiials of lom, eight, 
and \A >(sns nt a;»r would oidiihuiK meed 

the pKluie-. (onlaiiK'd hie situations wfmti poititweci bc'h.ivror moNt c'asih 
e;nphasi/ed b\ the suh)c‘« Is such as .i boy with a bat. tvv<* covxboys a[)p«oa( lung 
CMC h olfuM, and a girl cixine l.ufi pic tun* bid a luno ti'.'aire with wbcjm the 
subfoc I cMild idc rilifv. lbu^ projeding something ol Ihe dvnamii s ol !ns own 
pc rsonalilN inlo tire dep*- leci sinuiin ms Ihi' c.ncJs were* relewmt to einnic 
situations Tor e;^an>ple in oik* jUiture an ^ngio ' bilcl would be* lioicimg a 
l)al while* a Mexii an l)oy ’.lorK! neai. and \ttv versa. Cbilclien'-, u'spimses to 
viewing the* t arrl'. were xMiff'd oii ’i\t* Vtiiiabli^s eile^l ol the t'liv ironmenl, 
aciecjuacy of the* piiiKi,'iii (haraclei, I.jSc' of the bi*io, i )ih luMf,*n the story 
theme w'hich the '.ul»/C'rls wc'ic* a4.e(l to furnish, and siilijects' opinion of the 
other ethnic group sl.ited imrnediaiely .ifiei the* letting Ihc* initial study 
indicated that there was * lendenry for i(> n vear-old Spanish sp(.*aking, cliildic‘:t 
to be prejuclirecl in faw)r of th»* Anglo group, but the prejiidic** sc*emc'd lo be 
coupled with * resentment On ih. 'ther hand, four-year-olci Anglo*^ w'ho 
prc'feired the M^xi. an steic-otvpe vveie l(Mst prc^judicerl. Ifieie was an in- 
significant tendc'ruv for the ^p.inish-speakmg children to become more rnodoratf 
in their rjpinions of the Anglo as age me iCMsed, but Anglo dislike* of ihe 
Spanish-spciaking group increased markedly from the four-year-old to the eighl- 
yea''-old level. 

Johnson used thi.s instrument to study the origin and development of the 
Mexican attitude toward the; Anglo and the Anglo attiiucJe Icnvard the Mexican 
(15'. He found that four-year-old Spanish-speaking children seemed to he less 
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prejudiced than were Anglo children of the same age. During the years from 
four to eight, Spani^h-spcaking children developed a negative attitude toward 
Anglos which reached approximately the same level as that demonstrated bv 
12-year-old Spanish-speaking children. In other words, there was a leveling 
off process in negative attitude development between the ages of 8 to 12. On 
the other hand, negative attitudes of Anglo children toward the Spanish- 
speaking develf>ped little during the years from four to eight, but during the 
years from ei?»ht to 12 thoir negativ*,* attitudes greatly ihcreased. At age 12, 
Angle; childriMi had the highest levc'l of prejudice of all groups and ages studied. 
F'urthc'r analysis indicated that the origin of the Spanish-speaking child > 
prejudice towarri the Anglo originated at ahrait thc^ thrce-and-one-half veai 
age level, wliile Angjo childrcMi's prejudice dcivelopcd somewhat before* tins 
lime. I hr* author tf;ok this in indicate that the instilled allilude of one* group 
may contnhutt* to the* altitudinal dev(?lopment of the other. As age increased, 
Spanish-sjieaking rhildren's reactions to the Mexican-Anglo environmeru in the 
pictures became* U'ss satislac lor%, and they indicated less fi'eling that this en- 
vironmcMit was helpful. 

lohnson ( h)) administ<*red the llcrfim.m Hilmgual Scale tr; rhildien ol the 
four*, f*ighr and Ij-vcmi-oIcI age groups to cic'lermine iht'ir dc'grc'c* ot bilingualism 
Me then administc‘recl the rrotr*ctive test of Kacial Atliludr‘s and coii(*lated a 
prc'judire score, dr‘iivcd frt)rTi tli.it Ic'sl, witlr the bilingu.rl scoje of !h<* IP>!lman 
Scale, l-our-vr'ar old Spanish-spcMking childu'n with tin* greatc'si and the least 
bilingual backgiound were* found tr> ha\t' the least pr»'judKC‘ ApptUC'ntK* a 
gre.it amount ot knowledge of llic* Angle* culture or no kncnv!(*dgi* ol it at all 
yielded the least bias towaid it SiKlniNh-sjjeakmg subjec ts at the eight \(‘ir-old 
Iev(»l having highest and lowest bilingual scores had c'cjua! puMudicc* Spanish 
speaking childien at the 1.J year-old Ic'vel luuing the giOtclesi and leas! bilingual 
scr*rf’s leniled to Uiini^h un'Milrgai loiv c c'nc kisic^ns to tliemc's in their ro'-ponse 
to the picluios. Ilowexei, conc*lations beUvec’n the adeciuacy ot tiu* piirui[)al 
charadei and bilingualism and llu* late ot the h<To and bilingualism, indicated 
that as ag,c* incieaM'd there was les^ lendemy tor cliildrc’n with higii bilingual 
background s(oies to allributc* subordination and defeat to llie hero in the 
picture. 

[Ir'mo^- (Ic'vivchI an altitude-* svale t)f 2'* items thought lo deal vMlh 
Mevican Amcruan attitudes toward eclucauon. and administered it to a Mr.xican 
\merican group, an Anglo group randomlv paired with the Mexic'an Anu.*rican 
group, and an Angjo group matched with the Mexiian American grouj; on 
age, grade, sex social cLis^. ,jnd inlellig(*ruc\ I he children W'ore in the scxenlh 
through the* twelfth giades While the random Anglo group du.ered from the 
Mexican American group on 10 items, the matched .Anglo group differed from 
the Mexican American gicHip on only h items. Since matching reduced the 
number of signifuant difterences tri>m 10 lo b items, the author concluded 
that these 0 difieroncc=*s weie a result of Mexican American group membership. 
On five of those difterences. the Mexican Americans had the less favorable 
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attitude. These difterencos included altitudes on tfie importance of an ele- 
me^ntary education, the sUifl's concern about ‘»ludents. the desirability of 
clroppin^^, out of school, the desirabihly of a gang, and the importance* of gtuid 
^( hool attendance. On the sixth item, the value of a college education, the 
Mexican American group had the more lavorahle allilude. The author ottered 
no rationale for those difterences, hut noted that si?veial o\ the isMies wheie 
.significant differences were mvoKed dealt with human relations. 


Another pioblem is the content t)i* the inlelligenie test. I hint 'll) writes: 

. In tradition.il tvsis, whM is ’.jmpicti is tKpicdUv tuimvd in ot Mif/i shill i.ite- 

>?or/cs as \crhjl or drilhmctic skill The Mtempts bv t\nt'>r Mhdysis fo snt\iry w/uif is 
s.)nipled . . \icld what is prohahlv hc>t conusciv/ as s\s/(77i', »»/ mordinalrs wl.uh 

^'inplily tlio (fjinpariny, oi pr^ply in ihvis icst pniformanir ami pcili.ips, iaiilnatr inak 
IP}] pred.i fiftns about ihr rtlauTas iW pcf>p/f s\s/<7n^ d nmnhnatas /t*t;aif//i'ss ot 

(^■e namrs yi\rn to f/ieni, niav-xts, prohabi\ — luor hltU' or ni)i.'?/ri,i; to ito ixith 'ho 
naUiral strucluros, sihi nata, opnatirm. and coraopfs oryanui'd wthin ihdnniu.ils that 
(h^fonninr their ptoblvm'''oi\ii,y '/). ^Il‘ 

« 

IhoM* striK lures, ‘•c hivnata r/pei.Uions, tnrl (omepl. aie. in l^iagetian ihecuy, 
li'arned through a c(»nlinual f>iginian ('inironmenl inter<i( lion, and the environ- 
m(*nl 'vVilh wh.< h one inl< r.i< N iiiav h‘* i.nportani in dolcMin'iiing what type ot 
.K commodalions and assitnil.Uion' will lakt' pl.n c lhal r., what the t)henotype 
ot the intelligence will h(» al any given moment It has been noit'd lh«il jensen 
'!h h«*li(’ves that Mexuaii American children m.iv no! have acciUiM'd in their 
environment the kinds of knowledge, habit-*, iinri skills that are laf»p(‘d b/ 
tMsts Youiman < in speaking of a dm i aon mad»' several \oais ago m Ne'w 
Voik <' itv to abanrion gump 10 lf‘^lmg in ll.e (ily's f)iil)li( a hcio’-., notes lhal 
almost half ot the ( ity's pu.au s(fa)ol pupils imglil be* c.illerj culhuallv deprived, 
having, home and lomnuinity eKpi'ric'ni (*s not c»»mparabie to those of the 
ref)res(*ntative Lhildreri ol llieii agf again -*1 wncun their n.ilive learning ability 
IS measured. 1 he prriblem -jJ tfie nmniative group an-l the prohlem ol the 
(.ontenl are related. The l^pf-, (A (g.jc -i.on-, asked anri tlu* typr-. of perfoimaiues 
requirefJ by standardized intelligence lest, may afJc'fiualely sample the infel- 
hgenie of those similar tr, the mdividu.C- upon wliom the norms w^ue based, 
but may be completely inade(]uatr- foi the pn^-po-.e of sampling the inleiligento 
of individuals who are dissimilar ir, h *rning palK'riis and in ^mvironment from 
those upon whom ihr* le'-ls were slandarcli/ed 

Another problem js the adequacy of nf^n-voibal tests of intelligences for the 
purpose of sampl.ng the mlelligenfe Spanish sf)eaking children. Wfiik; the 
Spamsh-speaking cfulf)ren'.s scores on non verbal leasts of intelligence have 
generally been higher than their scf>rc;s r;n verbal intelligence tests, )ohnson 
(17; believes that mea.sunng the intelligence? of bilingual subjc'cis presents 
complex prc.rblems which possibly render both performance and linguistic tests 
invalid. Sanchez (25, Section 1) savs: . . investigators, proud of their recogni- 
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tion of the 'language handicap' of Spanish-speaking children, have chosen to 
test these children with 'nonverbal' tests, overlooking completely that the 
nonverbal tests are as culturally-based as the verbal tests and that neither can 
test what is not thei'(\'’ jc-nsen M.i) also concludes that nonverbal intelligence 
tests probably di^rrimmate against Mexican American children as much as 
verbal tests, since nimvc^rba! performance' tasks actually require verbal mediation. 

Stabl€^in, \VjIIc.'v. and Thomson i3(); have evaluated the Davis-Ells Test of 
Gener<il Intelligence c)r fVcjblem Sc)lving Ability, a test wfiich is nonverbal except 
for the instruc lifjns. Their subjects wc‘re 8^ Anglo children about nine years (jf 
age aiul 127 Spanish Arneiican children about ten ^ears of age? In addition to 
aclniine.tering the iJasis-LTIs test to these* cfule!''('n, they also administerecJ the* 
Metrfjpolitan Achievement Test flattery, tfu* Primarv Ment.il Ahililie-. Tc'st. and a 
vocabulary tc's* On each tc^sl, the Spanish-speaking group scored lovvc'r tlun the 
Anglc» group The' Spanish-speaking gioujj wa^ as clitfeient tioir, the Anglo 
group on tfu? Davivllls lest as on tests tc'juitfd to he heavily loiuled sMlh 
cultural ifcMiis it disc f iminalc'cl as much helween the Uvo gnaips as other 
measures. This rnay ha\'* been due to thp paiticulai construr lion of tfu* 
f)rirlicular lest, or tea anv of .i numher ol other tai tois, howt-ver, n e.ould seem 
impossihU* to*constiuct anv lonijrlc'telv nonverbal te'-t since i modicum of 
vc'ihal mediation would necul to he iiuolvc*(l, e'pecialiy with younga'r chilflu'n. 

Aiu;!her prol)|eni < on< orris the use ot li.inslaied i(>s|s Ut'n a(t(‘r tMnslahon, 
cultural LKlois may rc’inaiii which may kmicIcm' the le'l 'nvalnT lor Sjianish- 
spcMking (hildien (Ic'spite tin* tact that it e. administeiiul ;n Itieii (n\n langu.ige 
Kor a f2fh (list iissc's the* prohlt'tns ctu oiinteiecl by the psvi h(>(.)*»is|; of the 
nivision ot Ki'search and Statistics ol the 1 )t'parlmc nt oi (ducation ol Pucm'o 
K uo wli(*n ihev atlemptefl to translate' ind adapt tm uo* in I’ueito Ku in 
schools three slan<Iarcli/ecl snlc'Iligc’ric e tests, the VVeclisIcu Inleihgerue Sc j.le Icjr 
(fiilchen. tin* Kc'Mseci St,intord-lhnc*t Scale, and the* lioculenr lU.gli lest, they 
attempted not mei(*lv to lianslate the tests, hut al'O to adapt the tests to llu' 
ric'c'cls ot PucmIo Ric an children On the two \eih,il sca!i‘s. lhe\ t-uincJ tlial l}ii> 
rc'tjuifecJ not merelv a change* in the woniing ot man\ qiit'Mions. but also a 
change' in the oidc>r of difficulty cd the qcrc'stions In oirlur to conipensate for 
cultuial tailors the c|ueslion ' vViio wmle Romeo ani/ /u/zc f ' ' which appeals m 
the Wei h‘ lc*r“sc all* was t liaiigecf to Who vviolc* Qj/\o?('j' ' Another 

(juc'slion in the* Arithmc*lif sul-iscale ot the Wc‘c fislei coiui.-rned hming oranges 
I lowt'ver, huving oranges was such a i omnion activity in Puerto Rico risat the 
c|uesticjn had to he moved to an cMsier level ot diftivullv. 

It should he ie<isonahly ohvuu.-' that such change*^ play havoc with the struc 
tuic of the Ic'Sls llierelore, the pswihologists involved in this s»jclv attempted 
to standaidi/e the liarislaleil .nid adapted Ic-sts c»n Puerto Rican children, tor 
which purpose ihev used seveuil liundrec' children. The results are informative. 
(Tn the tiansiated and actaplecl scales, the average' KJ for Puerto Rican rhildicn 
was about iC Even on the nonverbal Gc'odonough Draw-a-Man Test, tlie lest 
norms for clifleienl age groups oi Puerto Rican children were found to be 
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|t>wer lhan Ihe norms of ( orre^ponding American cliildren. The authoi atlnbulos 
these lower lesl result'^ on the adapted scales lo cultural ditlerencos, and 
points out that no matter how well an intelligence scale is adapted from one 
culture lo another, cultural ditierence^- still remain which will cause the children 
nom the second cultuie to score lower than those fiom the lust. 

Another problem that mav merit some consideration is the le\('l of vgrbal 
tompelcncy ol the Stianish speaking children taking the standardized intel- 
Ihienco test, especially when it adminisleic^d in Spanish. Keston and limeruv 
.1?t) foncluded tiom their stud\ tliat the Spanish version ol the Stauiord-Biru'l 
was not a fair measure of the intelleitua' abilitv ot the children in iheir study, 
since the S[>ani<h spokt'n hv these childiep (onlaincvl nianv contaminations and 
Anglicisms. Peialos scm tit;n Iv\o; found th.ai Spanish .pe.'king sIi.u'imiIs tend 
to c*n(oun!er three diliuulties w^ht'o spo.iking their own languaiu*, they lenci lo 
honow from a limited I nglish scu.thulaiv lo complete' espiession*. begun u'* 
Sjoanisti. because th(‘ii Spanish vo(ai>u!ai\ is limited, lhe\ may lend lo give 
I nglc'h words Sp.im^h pronuiu lalions and .neanings; and tiu'v iimv have 
'JiliK LillK*' in pioruincntioi and t‘nun< i.ition II a < hilil has »n\ ot these 
dillh ulto's, there may he .1 uMsonahle rjiiesUo.i as lo whe thi*^ or n*il giving 
luin an intelhgeme i<‘si ci Sp.ini -h would (Mmluap him .Manuel f Pb states 

lli.d il lh<' < hild knows <ail\ Sp.ineh ihe obvious ()roM*(lurc‘ is lo tc*st the 

( luld in Sf)anish. He fi'f'is. lioweve*! Ilr.it when the* Spiine.h-spc'aking < Ink! 
enters th** f n»»lish-v p/‘alvin", (h«>(*l th.il the* silualio'i r h.inges lapidly, and that 
hv the second grade the c tiildiep will do .ihout as well on a g.ioiip lest <>( 
ea'iK'ial ahilUv wh(*n tfte riucM . n* ejvc’n in I ngjish .is vvhem the (iiieclir)ns 

aie v,iv('n in Spanoh lit' al o feels tfi.it s(j;c,o! aHuevcmcnl can he* t'-sleci 
he-.! in the ian^'.uage m w'nuli k-.unmg oKuiied lor pn-ahool cluldren 
will) know little or no Inini.h howt'vei. ifieic' would seem to Ix' nc# .dlernalive 
hut to tc'st in ''panish, it tests ue ncuiin'd. .\\arHH'! heluwes ih.U nia./., ol the 

tests used w Uh f ngin h '.})eaking » hild'en air' .n .j|!y appropriate for 

Spanish-spi'akmg cliiliiien. li ih** rc*a...ts .ue m!<*rp'c*ieij (oiiecily. Me slates that 
the "unfairnc's^" ot a 1» '» is nrore lil <*ly t.o ix' in li»r* mii rpiel.jlM)n itian^in tf*e 
test Itself. 

The mU'rpret.ilion c* .m iin|XHtanl i -niil tairlv ii'icnUiv it wa'. commonlv 

heief that iniellr.’.enf c* wm-^ an inn.Ue c t:\ed at birth by genetic Jc'lcnmina 

tion. Therefor*'^ it w.is easy to f>e!ievc' th.it Uie K;, a puiporled me.isuie of this 
fixed capacity, was ilselt cori i<inf. anc. . mI any !lu< liialions in the l<^ scchc* wf ro 
tiu’ result (jl emors ol niea anenu^nl. When liased on this philosophy, K) secure 
interpretations tended cc)n(liide that !h»* lO scouj was ,i f.iirly reliable mc'as- 
lire of innate capacity which could b*' little c flanged, ancj that it was a tairly re- 
liable prcidittor .>f futuie befravior. hunt ill. writes: 

If vvou/c/ appear In hf i}Ut'.iclr ih^* n^nlm rtf '.(/cntifit . . In pn^c/n I i^'ilh 

the njturc charartere.f/cs or phenotypic fate of a.i/ orgau/sni from knowing, 
nv'rriy its prf'snnl chdracicnstics, without hein^ Me to specify »he future conditions 
under which it wifi live Since it is impossible to speuty whut any person's future e/i- 
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counters with his environment will be, attomptinf; to predict his tuture behavior from 
test porlormancf, alone is at host a matter o/ slalistical empiiicism At worst it smack*^ 
of occult prophecy 

This is not lo lh<)t stancl.ircii/eci intelligence tests do not have some pre- 
dictive value in certain areas under specified conditions. Intelligence tests arc 
known lo correlate with grade point average attained in school. For instance, It 
may he recalle(J that Keston and limenez (18) found that English test scores of 
Sp.ini'Jvspeaking children in llieir stuciy correlated .f>2 with grade point average. 
For Fngli^h'speaking childrcm whose? experiences and environment are more 
ne.irly similar to those of the normative group, this correlation can be expected 
to he highcT. If it is reali/t^i that tliis is a cooelation and not a direct cories- 
pondence, then peihaps a tentative prediction m a limited area such as grade 
point averagt' may be made' for ctiildren similar to the noimative group from 
the score on an intelligt'm e tost. But applying such an inlerf)retatii’>n to the 
score's obtained by Spamsivspc'aking cbilchen on a slanclaidi/ed lest may, as 
Manuel <I9) has indicatc'd, constitute' the "unfairness" of the' test. 

One possible wav te) make a beginning icmard overi oming the.' probli'in-i ot 
invalid interpretation is to construe t tests m such a mannc'r thar thev gi 'c trulv 
comparable results wheMner de'Iivere.ul in English or in .Spanish. Such has b(»en 
the approach of the' (lUidaiue le'sting Associate's, winch iindei the dnec toi^hip 
of Dr. 11. T. Manuel of the Dniversitv of b xas. isslu's the' Inter -, ^iumk an sc-nt's 
Ihis seiies otters Ic'sts of Cit'neral Abrhty al live* levels an indivrduallv ail- 
ministe're’cl Btc'scliool Ic'st of C'en<*ral .Ability, and li*sts of Reading al fisc* lese*ls, 
in c'omparable S|)anish and I ngjeh c'ditions .soe tfu' manual, .?!, .ind the cata- 
logue', 8). Ibe manii.il f<n the Inlef-.AmerK an Sc'ne's st.^ies that the i omp.iralril 
ity of Inglish and live Sp.mish e'ditions is the* unicj'it' ('onlolHitiern ot the 
Series I ji h child can be* tested in he. native language', an.l tlie scores d(‘ri\e'd 
fie>m e-ithe'i language* will be e oinp.\rai)lc*. I he technical lepoil t.M)i indie .ites that 
items in the tests vvc'ii' « on'.truc ted with ihrc'e* criU'ria in mind: il) si'Ic'tlKut of 
materials common lo llte cultures c'l the* S[)anish-spe.\kmg and ll.e I nglish-speak- 
ing pec^plc's eg' the VVc'stein llemisplRMe, but nut lU'cessarilv cU‘ ihc' same fre- 
(tuency within the' culture's- ij) uso of the same pictures. drav\ings, and numb<*rs 
in the non-language parts ol the Ic'st t)ookl«'ts. i.P ust* of th? same directions and 
Ihc' .same* \eibal conl(*nl. (*\tirt'ssed (or one c'ciition m standard English and for 
the r)lher in standard Spanish nt similar ditiiculiy. Tlieie are limitations, how- 
ever. The manual \21‘. stales that the' materials are loo limiled in breadth to in- 
clude the many abilities vvhicli should be siiinmati/eci in order to provide' an 
adequate measure of general intelligence In addition, no nalion.il norms have? 
I)een df'\ eloped based on a national st.indardi/ation sample. The rec ommenda- 
lif)n is that those whe^ use the tests prepare their own local or regional norms. 
Undoubtecily this would be ideal. It is. hrwvever, no easy task. 

Stanford (.^1) lias suggested another way of avoiding improper interpretation 
of mteiltgenco test scores when applying standardized intelligence tests to 
Spanish-speaking children. He indicates that it may be more accurate tc^ sav that 
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what being measured by intelligence tests when applied lo Spanish-speaking 
children is ihoir operational lc\pl in an Knglish-speaking society at a given point 
:n lime. Therefore, ihe author would not discaici intelligence tests when they 
fail to work with Spanish-speaking children, Inil rather w'ould encourage teach- 
er^ to view these lest results as tlexible indicator t)l expected operational Irwel 
ai a gi\en time rather than estahlishc^ii mental alulilv. These sic^ies, acc'(^idir)g lo 
ihe author, can be expected (o improve as the Spanish-speaking child l)ec()mes 
increasingly sncialiyecl in the I nglisivspeaking clas>ioom. 
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(ho prohlojn <ti tcMthiir.’, I. nr, lish a M-iond h) I.ipt*’ nunshoi^ o! 

^paiU'.h •spoakinj’ (hiUlK'n will in iho Souihwc'sl for us lon«; u innc u-. (.mi 

bo foM'siM'M Clo():M‘i(dii( .i! po-iiion, niirjunon .uro^s iho bolder .ind i!n^ teni(fl\ 
wdh whidi pt'npli* hold to ihon inoth(M loni;ih' .iv^me (onlnui.Uion of ihi* pn^li 
lorn. lh(* ol Ingh'^h u*- .1 ond l,iniiu.i*’o i'* Hiiiitnlt, .uu! hc- 

fcujso aljihty m »*> ■><f imj»()rlanl foi the wellaie boll) ol llir indiMdiial 

and ol Iho (oinmunily. lanp,uav'o mjsl be r,iv<‘n hip.li piiont\' in l!i(‘ odufalion of 
Spanish-speaking t hilcln'ii. 

In a lhoin;IUlul .ijipio.uh lo llu* piolilem le.h bin'; I ngli^h lo Spamslv 
s|)(Mkinj; thildien, a <|Ui'^lion ol l)a^i< pidn^ imisi be rai.od at oiu(‘. lo sei\e 
the host intoiosis of ihe t hi!d and llu' ioninuinil\, whal part ^hrmld Spani^'h 
hav(* in the school fM(»giani^ Abililv in llu' Spanish language* m iv be in il -i*Ii a. 
signilicanl objoctivc* ol edm ation Ihoio is no donbl tiiat the al>ilit\ tf) use 
Spanish elfoijively < an be .i gicMl asset to an indiMdual and to iht* (oinmiinily. 
As the world grows smaller, the ability to (oinrnunn.ale in i langu.ige which is 
used hv million-, ol other people Ix’cremt's ,\ m.ittei of me reasing practical im- 
poilancc' fiom the standpoint of internat'onal undoiNtanding and c ooperalion. 
Too. coinpc’lerne in more llian one* language vMdens Ihc* hcMi/on Pf an indiMduai 
and make‘- a signihcanl lonluhution tc' his intcdlecUiai liltv It pro\id( S a soure.e 
ot deep personal salrslaction as well I rom this point ol \ie\v, Ihe ability in 
Spanish w'hi( h a chilrl de\i'!op> in hrs honu- i" an as'-et !o be c iltivalccJ rather 
than tarelesslv cast a^rde. Ihe chicM’ iira(.ti<al bo\w tor conserving and develop- 
ing tins asset is found in iht' .'.choc>l. 


froM) IlfiMhel T. the eroi>l('ni nr (.hsldffn u.' th 

Souf/iuosi .-VustM'i li's.is L’!iivf;sa\ ot lesd'* Tress 1M(>V pp. ilij-l.lO 
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The fact that Spanish is a desirable objective of education does not dispose of 
ihc* matter. At every level of instruclK'n there is keen lompelilion for a place in 
the curriculum, and there is not enough time tor everything vvliieh might profit- 
ably be taught. An intelligent dccisn^n (onccrning the pLue of Spanish must be 
l)ased upon a consideration of relati\e values Induding one area o! siihiect 
matter may automaticallv exclude or limit anotlie?. 

The case foi or against Spanish dru's not lost solek on its value as an objec- 
tive of education. Its J^osmbk? use as a loo! of inshutlion should be c'onsid(?rc*t1 
also, and the question should be asked whetht'r pail of the instmc’icii o! Span- 
i‘.!i-spcaking childien should bo gi\on in ’hoii homo languatu'. At present in the 
St)uth\vest. il IS the poli(\ of llu' publu schools to use Lnglisli as the language 
oi iri'-triK thtoughoul llu* gradt'^^. Sjxmish is Munetimes used in speak- 

ing with children who knov\ liillt' or no I nglish .it -chool entr.mre .ind souie- 
umes later to ht'lp in undiM^landmg I nglid). If k llu‘ geiUMal piarlKi*, h(me\er 
lo minimi/e its U'.e and to usi* Inglish almost (‘\<.lusive!\ li» fail, m.inv leai hers 
li.ne little oi no kno\\lr‘i!gt‘ ol Spanish. In some schoids Spaii.sh is lauglU as a 
st‘[)arale subjei I m the idenvnt.uv.gfades, and iM foursc later m ;iu* high school. 

fu>m,timf‘ to fime ll.eonsis have ’.u'aiesU'd llu* piossihililv ol stalling the 
-f h.ovrlm}', of xoanish-speakiug diildrcn in Spanish with f nghsh «)s flu* setunil 
langU/ig,e. Ihis prjliiN is followed in Pueilo k*u\>, loi ('xampU^ In st hools ion 
rliu led on this poluv ihe child !)(*tomes aiiustomt'd tc) the siliool nniline, 
leains how li^ l)eha\e in a gioup -md l"ains to u’arl m ‘^'p.misli while* Ik* Is 
iiMinmg an Ingleh oral voiahularv and '•unple l-ngjish spi,'c*di. I li»M)reli( allv this 
suggestion has mudi lo rt'mmi'nfl it I hr* tiansiiK>n lujm home to school ancJ 
the probes' ol learning, lf> uMfl an* diilicuif enougli uiulf'r ihr* most lav»Mal)le 
I irr uinst.mies II e. moie dillifuit ii the diild is depiived ol ‘'mnmuni ation in 
his inolhc'r longue and is oIun"r''d mlo a sc'iiMid Lii'g^uage enviiomnt'nl imnir*- 
duilelv on sdior)! eniian*^'. Hh-h is no doubl ihat 'hi* fiusliafion and ^*f(ing of 
m.sCK’urifv which .i ihilri expi’f len* c s wIumi <</nfionU'd will) sin h ditliiullir's tan 
be st*ri<)us from llu* sl.indpoinl ol i.. iivirliiril devcdf>pnii*nl imd s(hoi>i piogr(*ss. 

Initialing, a dnld int the Mhf»*»l lo’ilsm* .u ius f.aluc languagf, it e pomt<*d 
out. enablc*s turn to inec*' ‘lie rjitlH ulties ut the first yc*ai under the* nu»sf favrir 
able condilif)ns. If ihix polity were adopted, fTK»sl rd ihr* Spamsh-sprsikmg <h:l- 
dien at the end f)f tli<* fmd year vvmild b^ re'-ding Spanish,. A long s'l.p JowMitJ 
cemserving this iiTif)oifaril lang,uage resouicc' vvouki be,* taken, and fin avenue for 
c*xlcndmg his rbniepts thiough reao. , m a language w'.‘h wludi iho diild is ah 
ready familiar would !)e r,pen<*d. It is tlu*c)ri/ed that at the end of a year or so 
he would have acciuired enough h.nowledge ot spoken Friglish lo make po.ssible 
a fairly easy transfer rd Ins reading h.ibits to Inglish. .ind at llie end of the fhird 
grade he would have a reading know'ledge of two hinguages rallier than one. 

The picture i- not as rosy as it looks at tirst glance. Puerto Rican educators 
have not found it easy to teach Lnglish as a second language. Nor would it be 
easy in the United Stales. The Puerto Rican parallel breaks do*/vn at a critical 
pennt. There it is expected that English will continue lo be a second language. 
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There Spanish is the language of instruction in all grades of the schools and is 
the primary language of everyday life. The great handicap of children who are 
learning English in Puerto Rico is the lack of sufficient contact with English and 
the lack of practical motivalicjn for learning it. In the United Stales' Southwest, 
on the other hand, English is tlic language of the majority the people except 
in ce^rtain limited areas, and English is the language of instruction in ail grades of 
the schools. If Sf)anish-sp(^aking children are to Icjarn English for effective use, 
they must hcuo m.my tom, iris with it. In a policy of teaching Spanish first bar- 
riers might he placed to their learning of English f)y helping to preserve theii 
Spanisfj spcMking background and by lc*ssening l)olh the mf)live and the oppor 
lunify for out-of-school use ol English. It is pOv‘-il)!e also th.at loss Inglish would 
be learned in st ht)ol if the tirnt* were divided bctW(M‘n fngls^fi and S[)anish and 
if the children could nieel lfii‘ir rn,i|or nt'ods m thrMr molht'i longue. At cording 
to ihe testimony of siudenls in an (Mrlier rhaplc't, tiu* liMining oi 1 nglisl) ,s at- 
(elt'rated hy placing a child in a situation vvheu^ Inglish must bf' leecJ. it could 
be objc'cled also that one* group in S[)anisli and ant.>lh(‘r in 1 tu’Ii‘4i wtiuld make 
it diffu'ult to combine? thc' two in the samt* weyking group and thus would lend 
tf> (ontinue a sf)fial ciivi'-ion which shf)ul(I be (aimcoiiu' a*. possible. 

‘Ihe morc^ gener.illy applicable solulion ol |}h‘ piobitMu ^^cms to iie in a \'erv 
(iiffeiC'n! clireclion -the l<‘achingof Inglish Co Spanish-speakiiv.; thilvlrc'n hi-forr 
they reach the age vvlum reading, is noimaliv laiight. I his piop')-»iJ pui‘- .« burden 
s(ju,ut'Iy c^n ilie shouldeis ot part»nts who knenv I ngji'h. Ilu'v can lielp iht'ir 
children a great deal by teaching lliem I ngjish ind bv helping then. it> ha\o 
conl.u Is with olhei Englisli-spfMkmg pefs{)n^ |lu' r('si)onsibi!!ty ol ihe public is 
to supplenieni ihc^ effoits cji ilu' p.utMPs In pirniding, *‘orma! schoc^l i^ppoituni- 
lif*s before' thi' age of six, the riistomary ago ol school entrant e l’M*'(hot>{ ' c'du- 
catiCMi" could be oiganii^ed to j;i\t' suth langu.igt' .inci r .liner experience'^ .\^ 
W(»u!d eiase snnu' of iht? handicap with wluth toieign lany.uagt' i hildron other- 
v\ise si , 111 their work in an rnglish-sfv\;king uhool 


TEACHING ENGLISH TO FIVE -YEAR-OLDS 

A reasonable immediate gt;,'.! is to make lormal schooling available to all chil- 
dien ol h\e vejis ot ,'ige What shall this voai 1)1? vaili'd'' "KmcJergarlen’ is a pt.s- 
sibihly, bill this nanu' seems i(i set it apail fiom the s(.lu)oling which is to loNow. 
Einforlunateb'. we have committed ouiseKes to a numbering of school hovels 
which Starts with grade 1 lor the s:\-yeai-oid and the beginning of reading It 
would be hard lt> *'iail lower d.nvn and gel accu.stt)med to a new numbering. 
Pt'ihaps the new \ear could be callc'd ibt prefirst grade. In an\ case, it should 
have very detinite educaliona! obieclixes coordinaled closclv with the level to 
follow. CerlainK. it should not he primarily an »ndepc*ndenl develojiment o- a 
plate where} children simpK play and rest while their parents work. The idea 
that school properly begins at six years te' age is an outmoded concept, and the 
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whole primary division should be rec onstiinied to include children ol ages hve 
»o ei^jhl instead of si\ to (M^ht. 

In C alifc^rnia the provision ol pubhc ••Lhoolinn ic'r live-year i>Kls is lairlv tom- 
m«jn. Denver, Colorado, ss an lllLi''lralion ot cities with well de\('lc>pe<i prograrns 
!or livo-yca -olcis. Texas luis takcMi .i Ic^ng sjt*p fi'iwaid m puniding state' aid for 
•.ummei sthotjis for non-CnglisIvspeaking childien wh*» will be of school age 
the following September, but this is onb a stej' lowaid the desired goal. 

Before state aid became* available summer insirucUon for Spanish speaking 
children wa'^ provided in a number of lexas c omnrjnities, ihiough tl initiative 
ot local school systems anci lo si.une I'xlenl private siiptioi! With the 

assistance c'lf the leagiie ot l;nil(‘fl ItUin Amenc an Citi/en-^. of v\h.ich he was 
pio'^idenl, fi'lix Tijeima led a movement to piovidt' povaUMv Imaiued summc'i 
schools fv’ir Spanish-speaking children \\h(t would (‘nti'r ilu his! grade m the fol- 
' Hving Sc'plember. A modest goal o* tiMching foui hunrlied Ingjeli vvoids was 
sj'l A h'W cjf thesf' schools wen* C'siablidu'd pros iding a demr »ns!ration ol ihc' 
})lan. In this elioil Tijerina drew troelv on his own r(“.ouKes Also, as a mcMnl’-er 
ol a state commillec- considc’ring educational legislation, he ^a* .i leaclei in the* 
elTofl to get stale sanction and tuiblu support toi Mimm<‘t sciiools for fjic'^sc hool 
ncm-f ngiish-' jieakine, children 

■\ decision to pl.ifc* tile emphasis in thi- school upon I nglisli doc's i»oi imply 
.1 lack of apprec irilu'fi of SjMfiish. or a lack ot coocc'in that Ihc' ti.insihon to 
f nglisfi bc’ made with «is Intlr emoticaial shock a*- possible ( fulrhen ukiV be Ic'd 
to have* a higli »(»garc! lor ho»h Spanish .‘nd I ngjis}] and vei h) give major c'ffoi! 
*c» cic’vc'loping abililv m the now languauc C c‘il»i!n!v, there' no place lor <i 
|)o|it.v which mal-es a cfuld ash inic'd ol lio n»othei loriguK’ 


A SUGGFSTIT) LANGUAGC PROGRAM 

Allhougli moje resc an I. e ra'edoo for a betlei unclet-aar.diiig, (A \hr learning 
f)rolilem, oJ c hildien vvhosc honu ! mguav.e is ‘ panoh. enong.h is knovvi^ lo 
j)oinl the way towsud iiuiihii f'Xj/erinM'iUaiion. (he* tollovMng cnitliru* j)n‘.sen!s a 
program in vvhnh al)ilil\ m I’oth I nglisfi and Spanish ran b«* rlc'^dopc-d in ac- 
cordance with thf‘ |jr:nr ij' Ic's j)f(»v iou-h fl'.scussed. 

1 Prcivific' .1 U»!i VC at d ediu.ii'.n h ' children l-vi- '>*viis . i a:'/', villi a gr.idus*! transi 

ficai from "'(sinisi. sjkv g I tu*lisli and ,in i mpliasis m; j-rri^aralion lor 

readar.* rng.'isli Uns pn nr-t gcado oAiicvu n< e rnav In- c vjns tf'd lo |ar|jai»> the chil- 
dren loi Fn‘»r<‘ le ill!’, re niol progn**-^ wiSfi olhc'r » Inldten .eid ihti-. fliministi tlu* rc' 
taidahon vfiirfi ir* laic r vc.es i m.ijnr ouisi- o« drofijnni* fjut ca sc Iv^ol 

2 Fic'gin instiuf Mrip. :n »#‘a(!ing ( ng!i h \v!n*n the cleldren I'lave n ac tied an a(le(|iiat‘' 
'(age c;f rc'-iJiness 

Begin msle. i timi ;n reariaig Sjianisti ^hf-n tfi“ cfiildu'n have ina.lCMed llif' tiasic 
Ux hmfjuc''. ol reading (ngiis'n, .md guf* ;nslni(1ion in Sp.ims'n as a i.mguagc' ihiough 
rtic* elemenfiUy giades ad who fjijaliiy fhi* 'rnasleiy ' cU tia ' k reading tec linicjcjes 
mav t>e tentative*!) dehnet! as iru* -iverage and- ibove «it ac liie'.einfnt r<*.iclic»(J 

by cli'.Idieri iri gc nc r.il at the {*nr| of gijrip t It I iglisfi- speaking cli.ldrr ii are c'n- 
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rollt'H in tfit* same* srhool. ihov may bf* f;l\en insiruclion in oral Spanish beginning' 
in gradf 'I, in propjrafion lor beginning lo read Spanish vvlicn their achievement lo 
English has reached ih<‘ same level. 

4. Eru outage the more able ()upiU lo conlinije die study oi Spanish bevond the' ele- 
mentary lev(‘(. 

The children vvho denionslrate inlore*;! and ability in language* are the ones to 
whom we can ku^k with gieatc'st cc)nfidence to conserve and cfcvelop tfic in- 
dividual and community assets of knowing Spanish as llie first language. 

IncrcMsing Contacts with Standard English 

Although this is not tlie plact* to discu^^s detailed tec hnicpie^; f)t leacliing Spanish- 
spt'aking (hildren in the sdiools, -^ome fact', .ind i^riiujpk's I'ne pubhr and te.ich- 
ers alike should understand, lor (*xjinp!e, the urgent ncs-d of iik reused c ontai t'v 
with satisfactory examples of spoken and written Enghsh bodi outside the st hool 
and in tfu* school itself is a mailer ol » ommon (omern Ihr'so comait^ aie of 
supreme importance in Ihe pu'se hool V'mis umcI in the* f'lc'thentary grades while 
the child's language h.ihds ate being |{»im('d Uirgc'ly !>v imita!i(*n. It lire rhild's 
chief contact With f ni’lish is limited to the time which bf h^s m a rke* lec na- 
tion cu which he has incliviclually ssdh <> teacher til !winl\ t*) n!i\ pupiU, die 
outlook IS disc oiiiai’ing loi a ma->tc*ry ol standard piojuinc lalion, -xpeec h rhylhin, 
a«(C'nt, \’oi ahiiltirv, and u -age llic' M'i*»rcl ot ac c ornplisfinirn! <uirT ilu* leninuinv 
of the students tli('inscTvc*s ^upjiotl this st.dc'nu'id 

I he* eflc)it lo in< M'asc* the* coni. ids with s'.aiulaid I ngli ■^h should In* a xc'iy 
piaclual one adapted to the condi'jon’. undc*i vvhu h children must luc*, hut i! 
should ht‘ rmaginalive. Iha* paretds oi Spanish spoaking, i hikhc*n must make of) 
fiorlunrlrt's and take afK'ant.u',e ol iho-e that exi*-! lo leave* all to ihc' ‘cht'ol is lo 
invite inferior and disiomaging ai hic*\(*ment Si'ntimi'nlal athu liment the 
modier ton.gue and contoimily wnli tin* language jrallern of !he gaoup mav ht* 
sali'.lvm.g lo a p.nen! hiii il will not prepare ho child to live and compete in 
.m 1 ngJisii-spiMking environment 

rht'- I ngl'-^h -fH'akin.g and Spanish speaking can help bv suf)- 
poiling the eliorls oi the schools and c»f outride ageni les to increase* lavnrahic 
languaf’e opporiunilic's. Tc'Ic'vision is already a power lu! cvitic alron.il ins|ruri)(*nl 
in leaching language , and it c.in ht* mad'* a rnui h more* c*Tleclivc* in-.lrurriC*nl. 
•spc'c mI lolevi^'iin stations can hi'* <*stahlished !''■ devote* them-ebes entirely to 
programs in the public inlc’re-^l. Il is not loc» mucli ho\\c*\er, to ask c)f ccunmer- 
(lal stations a little time lor carelully prepa.'-ed educalionai prc'grams at an hour 
favc^rahle lo children. Regarding tc'lc'vision programs. Ralph Lon^; a student »)t 
English as a sC'iond language, has otTeied a suggestion which has unlimited pos- 
sibilities; that language piogiams hc' prepared v\ilh children monprotcssional 
ciclorO as partic ipants. Anyone w'ho ha*, witnessc'd Ihe keen inleiesl of children 
in the simple dramati/alions c)l the primary grades must be impressed by the 
possibilities of ai ranging sut.h presentations for a wider audience. The language 
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would bo simple, for it would bo (hildren's lans^u.i^o, and the listening child 
vvoiild tend to identify himself with the children in the perlormiince. 

Within the school, modern lerhnital adxances makt^ it possible to add gieatly 
to the Iangu<igc^ tm\ironnu*nl. It a ''Choolioc*ni is propt’iiy t'fjuippec^ with a lab- 
oratory of piojeclion appaialus sound equipment, and listening devices, chil- 
dren can look and listen during periods when the teat her is busy with another 
class. Horsc-and-buggy equipment of schools is not salisiaciory in a jet-airplano 
age! Fantastic ecjuipmonl c>r eriiiipment (Uailv l)eyond a school's nvMns is not 
urged, but efforts in the (on^ei\alion aivi deselopmt'nl ni human resources 
should he moilerni 'od NatuialK, it will ie(}ture a little larger slit(* of the lax 
dollar. 

'rill with Lfnclci^tandifn] 

The matter t^t drill is aru^thei <omm(»n (oucern ol pulilic anc* professii/nal st.ilts. 
The first principle h-'re is that lanjUKige musi l>e bascut ut)nn (»\pei:c‘nce and 
inii-.t be motiwUed by .1 cIomu' toK ornmiinif ate to know what sonv'oiK’ ('Ise is 
s.wing *pr has wnltc'n anrl in linn tii "a\ somelliing one's siHt I’lipils must w'an! 
to talk iiMfi to wiili’. and tlu'\ nur t a< litally talk and v\rit«‘ s(>melhing w'hich 
the'.' wi^h 1 } sa\ . leavliing it hcaue 01 eK«*wlu*ir. wIik fi is loo lar from the 
i!iild's world or wliuli coutaiU'. e o rmn h ciiluism ol tiu* child s elforts can 
only result in. a u'l.Uivc’lv iMiien dull Whv should „ (hild try to think ol some- 
tfiing to sav jusi to illiistMie how so/uelluni; ra/i b(‘ said^ language^ siiu.itions 
nuisl piofliue the i!t''-iie to ( » 'itiinunw ale*. 

On the other hafu!, Ifieie e. nrj .'o\al u>ad Ui IcMining a langu.ige, foi inci- 
dental listening and iinit.ition ar*- not eru.ugh Iheie mu'd be dull and finll 
open lequires miori. A p* sup noi- noi jh^ad by rlirMuiing .ukI wishful 
tliinking. Ilarfl work j‘. neM'v.a;.' ,uui ; Ih'dieii sliojld le.eii to >;i\e it and expect 
to gi'vt' It. Ihe idea <»! t alline e^'er\■!h:n5» .1 e,.i»n»> (\en in tlie kimJiTgarlen, is 
absurd: it dors riol pr^^pno tor life r(, ,1 f<’al woflr;. 

Four UTif)orlanl fniin’- need to Iji' lu.ide wall u’/.aid to fliill. I lu' tirsl is that 
drill should In' (aretuMv plannr-d to gi\e » oriert praclue A (h.ld Ir.iins what he 
fir.ictices, whell'ier 01 wrong Ihe '^sonrl pouil is iluU the dull shf;uld hr 

org.ini/Ofl in .tep- <idapted to tr.e tliiid , ;:»ilii\ and pi(*vious learning I iap- 
lia/.ard dnll m.i'v be a k'l’O of nKurv-eo-round, t'/.ing on and r>n hut not ahead, 
rfie tiu.'-d poM‘- i'' th.'t ciull should bt '-.ndiKU'd vMih .» maximum of ('iforl and 
attention. .Moti\ation is impfirtarU. anri lh<* lime j'lven to drill in f)n(' periorJ 
should no^ be loo long A '.fuead of pra«l!cr* over perii^ds in which maximum 
efiort IS gi\'ert will be bt'llcr ttian a single long, ptniod (if gradually decreasing 
interest and i‘r*'»rt. Naujralls, the periods should iKil lie Irio short, for it often 
takes a little lunce just to "warm up."' The use* of sc‘lt-lea('hing devices increases 
thr; p()s>,ibflities (if distributed and eltcclive drill Tfio hiurih point is that the 
child should know when fie has rrndf' a f()rfecl response in a lf?arnmg situation. 
If a learning situation rofjuires repeated trials to make a correr.t rc;sponsc f<is in 
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lejrninR tc» speak another language;, the knowledge that a response is coneci 
rcinfortcs the tenrlfncy to make it again. 


TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING 

8 

For more ihtin llinly years educators have j;iven serious attention to teachin;?, 
Lnyjlish to Spantsh-speakinj* rhildrrm, and many helps arc available, especialiv 
for leaih«'!s in lln- piimary grades Both mdividuai scliool s^slenn and slate de- 
parlnif'nts ot educalicjn have pr(‘p.ir(‘d outline^ and oilier tfjrrns of a‘'Si‘,iarKe 
The l.itp I S, 1 If (‘man piiblislicd .» ^.ystomalK lrf\iim(-nt, (Mititled Teac/i//);? S/)ari 
/*./;- (hihiirn, ( overin^ many lopus and including an exl(?n-.ive distus 
‘aon of l!u' leiutiiny* of Liny’uagcc 

RrMfliny’ ditleren! ,u(OLin!i .ind visilini^ diMt'rfnl ‘-chools, one is impr<'sst'd h*, 
the v.iruMy of emph.isc's in point (»f vievs jihI ithmIuxI. I he l.u 1 is that diildien 
can leain fiom (|uite diflert’nl leainmi’ sslualions. A liny*Misl onci' rern.irked re- 
e, aiding a ifvu hinj* situation in anoth(n tieoy^niphu al ar»M. "Th(‘ 1 (mi Iums wen* 
Homy; evmdhinj; wroni’, but iIk* wen* !i‘ainin<'/ ' AlllKuiy>h a r aic*!ib' e\alii - 

alion would hnd that ',ome nu'thocK «irt‘ better than olIeM*., Ihme is a j'.ieat dt*a! 
of loom foi xaiialiOM in etteitive teadiiiu;. 

In 'IM.iB ilu‘ (^llifc ot Iducation pub!isli»*d a biill(‘lin l»v | I Wiuiain Vvilfi lln‘ 
I'jrovoc ali\ e title /e.i/n//):.j / zilj / zs/j Iiu til(*t}L)!i\ . Ihr-. uas an .ut.a.mt of an »'vperi- 
menl in whi( h tli(' emphasis was upim exomieiuc latlur (Inn !any;uai.'.i‘. Itu* 
tUilhoi f)oinl<‘(l out l!u' dilk'O'iKt' m ttii'se woicts: 

. . . tlx* .xlivjty ptogiam of la joHa School is noi us( <1, as m s( tw-o!'- to /no/.-, ,j/-- 

!hc learmnj» of Ini'lislv VVhaievoi of I lu’lish is aciiuin -l by bill/'. » laldrf/i Ij 

slrullv inc ulcnl.il to tin- .u i ompla IiiikmiI oi a taiya'f ot>)f'(li\i' ihc inipo f'*r-m«'n! of M'*- 
iiormai jflivilit's oi elniclien 

Me advoi at(*(l the use cd I nejisfi m its x.moti- lot ms a*^ one' of many tools tor 
itsu bine, eltiut'iuy in nooual hie. I nj^lisli .ti ils \En\ best is of valu(' as 

it tunc lions." 

Althoui;h mod sludimts ol th(' problem would leKdid# Meriarn's position as 
c'xtieme. Ills insisleiK e on tfu‘ (lo»e lonntxiivMi or experit'iiLt* and lany;uay;e is 
finite sounri He does not at all pu'clude attention to other a.-^pcels of the situa- 
tion, slkIi as careful ( hoico ot the words to be tjiiy«!il and attention to tfie lan- 
Kuay’C as well as to the situation in whidi it is needed. 

Robert lado's discussion of the simila-ilies and clifteicnces beivveen Cny’lish 
and Spanish fm his bny,uisLr.'', acnoss Cultun^^) emphasi/o'-* linguistic considera- 
tions in leaching a set t)nd language, ^s he points iTut. ihe languages are alike at 
.some points and are difterenl at olher^i. t he points of difterence are the places of 
greatest difliculty in k'arning There arc diftorences m the speech sounds, in the 
sequence of sounds, in stress and rhythm, in word form and meaning, in intona- 
tion, and in giammatical structure. The teacher of Spanish-speaking children 
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should know the points at which the greatest dilTicultio> occur. In general, 
methodology is far behind in its adaptation to linguistu farlorv 
The listing of a few differences in the Spanish and rnglish languages will illus- 
trate the difliculties in learning either of iho two as a second language. In word 
order, the adjective more often precedes the English noun but follows the Span- 
isli noun. Thus "large river' is no .'liver largeT In tnglish. adjectives and 

the ai tides 'a and "the" are unchanged by the gendet oi the noun; in Spanish 
the endings of the arrtclcs and o1 main adiertnes change with the gender of iho 
noun, and many nouns which are neuter in fnginh are either mascuhne oi 
feminine m Spanish. 

Except loi (‘mphasis, Spanish ct»rninon!v omits the pioruniit as the sulijet I of a 
sentence?, the subjc'cl being understood lM»m iht' lotms of the veil) .u.d ihi' c'on- 
text riujs "I toll a story" and ‘!u' lt‘lls a story" lan [>e snuply xfi^o un (lu iiU't 
and did' un curnio In Inglish the pronoun "\ou' st*r\es loi both singular and 
plural, but in 'Spanish llu re is more than one woid that means ' \ou ' IKli'il is 
.i-.e(l for singiil.u and tor pUn.tl: .'tso, in moii* intiniat** iidalioiis lu ta< 

cenlecl.t is useci lalhr’r than ,lo tompluate niatlt'is fuilhet, .'o tunai ( enlrnlt 

is used for tlte j)oss('ssi\'e iirigular '\c>s:i " anrt tus t^ir llm pifs-.esMve plural, in 
tnglish, on ilie oi.hcn hand, ' voui n erner sniKular or rrhir.i! 

‘s'.stenialu ditlt'rnn. es m *;>( !lin.t siia.\ pn anil -aime dittunllx. Ihus. " lion" in 
English IS -(tun in Spain di. ' naii'»«r c. n.u i<ni 

! )itl<‘i(*n( es in the soum! \.dues ot letieis anr) s\ll.'bl<“ tieijuenlly lisid lo 
('oor- in pronuiK lali'Mi Ihe ‘ (nn.di a.ijnc! i('pii'a*nli‘(l l»v / is dose to that rep 
teser'ied bx ee in fnglish lor that reason '^panioh spe lutne < hildrc'h will U.'nrl to 
'.a\ 'i(‘rlle' lor 'little' Ihe ‘-(‘und of ih is nig M/imnoCi in Ihi' Spanish of tin' 
Sf 'ulliwi'st. (.liildreii inav help in piuing the longue lo gel the diilcreiic es 

oet'.vei'n i and l!i ar?d bi ’ween ■/ .u'.d Ih 

I )itt(M»'rirf>s in ilnthn’ and i.tionaln'n in conrn'rterl sper'di arid to the dilli- 
f ullit's f)! pronufi' Ml ii >n anal <>1 unci* j tanrline. I.wln rah' llw divtliin (»I S[)anish 
a "syllabh-linied ilulfue' in v\Ijm «vdi ollabji- KmuIs u> take li.e same tinu* 
In Inglisli on the ralv. ; har-o' de* ninirv; non l»v pi rases than 1)V' syllables. 
In both Ifinguages s<>n'ie syll.ibie -iie ilri’S' t'fj m(»M* Ih.in 'gners aid dillet- 
r?nc,es in f)itc!i aie used ai soinewhiit diiUTr'nt ways 

In tiu* (uh'rre'nlai V goalrs wlule ^pr'^'f h habits an* sImI liexuile. it i' salher 
to help j child pr(;rlii* e a s^^and aln.osi 'oiiediv l)y iniiia.K^n, giJi(l(‘cl il 

necessary by suggesli. ris on lioV' t-. '' d'e a given sounc’. Ifie diiTuulty is orv* of 
providinc’^ seffe i(?nt piar tirr* \.\'!lh ifial '-rjiind. E^nr Ihe (hild leav'es Ihe leadicr, 
he may prarlicc* a ve*\ d.uen-n.t faiml— and what h(‘ |)ra(li(c?s he learns. At 
this po.nl rofording'* fd rrjritrl -iounds wludi rnay be used fr)f praitito away 
from Ihe leac'ier can be very hcdptul Ihe purpose r. lo give the pupil almost 
constant r unhid with saltstador\' rnodfds. The same* pim'iple holds when the; 
child has learned to rf?cKJ. Me musl be encouraged to read a great deal. Whether 
he lotens or rc-ad-. it must be with undersUmding 

Teachers sometimes b(?co(ne accustomed to nonstandard pronunciations, as 
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do children, and do not hear them as errors. 1 1 is possible also to be too sensi- 
tive to c^rrors and to be so critical that children are uncomfortable and avoid 
English as much as possible. 

If children advance' to the junicir high school with glaring errots in speech, 
the correction of these errors is ditfic ult. During these years, however, and e\ep. 
latc'r^much can be ac complished tlirougli special classes or individual help sup- 
f)lem(*nted by irurc'ased contact with standard I nglish. At this stage a spc'cc-l 
speech Ic'acher who understands the ditfic ulties of Spariish-speaking children 
can be cjf great value?. 

Other Problems 

I'A'o of th(‘ gieatc'si ililfu Lillies in the* tcsuleng ol Inglidi in tlv' prini.irv gradc'^ 
arc' (ll (Ic'veloping a program wlm h Ic'tids sysl/'inatirallv and at l!u' right speed 
toward del mite gc^als, and U} giving sul fu tent conienl to the leai.hiiva llowc'vei 
inteic'siing and valuable exc'icises nnv be m ihc'mseivc's, tlu*v should fit tcigelhor 
in a sc'nuenco which leads toward some' (‘rul* there* was once* a plirasc* '■bll^y 
w'oik" which still all i<*o af)t!y ctesciibes manv cla-sfoom aclivila's (iivgng con 
tc’nt to langiiai’e is clifluull whc'ii the vocabulary is small. Take lluec* luindied to 
live hiindic*(l words some time* and try conducling .in e\hilara5:n;> c oru c’lsalion 
using only tbeird 

In the liiglu’f jiiades it is scimelimes dilticull to iiiul reading ma!c*ria! ol « on 
lent appropriate to the* maliiiily of the* clnlclien arul at the s.inie I nw' simple 
t'lioiigh in language' to allow ih.c* childien to .ead wilhoul c’s|<i‘rieni mg ditlic '.ilt\' 
so gieat ihai ihc'y will g.ive up the snug,)', It' Ihis, of c cause, is also true* ol I m'lish- 
spt'aking ihildien. but the* pioblcun is r^pcniallv acuh* '.vith children w-h.o an* 
IcMining I nj'lish as a seccuid lang.uagc' Iheie is anollu'i pos-jhle apprcKu h t.; the* 
solution CM llu' piohic'm of diim ull :c*admg materia!, fo .i cc'rtam evtc'nt. in-tea<i 
of avoiding (JiiIkuIi selections or lewiiting theiri to present tfu* crinlc^nl in easier 
language', NVstc'ma»ii hc'lp could be* provided at llu* points where ihc^ cTitiic ulties 
are likely to lu' gieatesi. Difficult woicJ*- and untamiiiai e\pr(*ssi(»ns can be ex- 
p!*iiMt'd in piejuuation ku the rc'ading, tiius me lc\l^ulg the diild's ,ibilil\ to deal 
with the material as written , 

Som(*limes S[)anish can he used erlec tividy m teaching, Pnghsh, p<iilicularly it 
it IS hard to c'xplam a word in s.mpler Ingh.sh nr to develop its meaning tlnough 
c'Xponence For example?, such a word as "hiHvc'ver" mav l)e explained quite 
simpiv hv giving its Spanish ecjuivalent. On the other liaruJ, the use vjt Spanish 
can easily he* ovc'rdono. Giving equivalc'nl words in a language which a child al- 
ready knc>ws tends \o make him translate' rather than u.se the new language in 
his thought processes. Fven Spanisfi-Fnglish dictionaries encourage translation. 
Thinking in Fnglish is stimulated bv using as far as possible a dictionary in which 
the meanings ot Fnglish words are expressed hv pictures or by other English 
worcK already in the child's vocabularv. 
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CrJtsmanship in Teaching 

is A cpitjin cinlt^nianship in the work or i^ood Icachcr, a coP'»bina- 
tion of skills which to somt* p\tpnl S'! inHixidu.il. At iht* pnniiiry lc\pl, fc>r px- 
.impic, a teaihcr who is miisical artel ( reativp rihiv iihtko nuisic of pirimary iin- 
ftorlaiKC in learning language. \'tMr!v anv situ.ition tan haw an ap{)ri^piialo song, 
sontclimes romposecl lor the occasion, to u'intttrte the ItMining Similar!^', a 
leac’her lalenletl in ar.t ntay nrake the use diail-. and illusiralions especiallv 
i llective. Another vvitli a goorl liieiary hafkgionnd and the ahilily t<^ ‘.ell a story 
stt.iv give the children an unusuailv rich e\piMi<*rue m iilCMaiiire. A tcacluM with 
dramatic: training niay eniphaM/e the lole cif inake-hi-!i('\e and rn.ikr' ci^minon 
‘.itualioris inlc^nsely interesiing. Ani>l!r(\' uilli a st K'ntific haikgiound nrav' <>pen a 
new woiltl b\ helping tlu» ( Inldu^n t(* see tite thing'- .iiounil thc'ni thnnigh the 
■•\es of s( lenc c‘. 



Where to from Here? 

Thomas P. Carter 


'I ho '.()( iooronnniK allv flis*Klvanl.it;o<l atul '•ti!>i)r(linalr’ f)t \\om( an Xnu ii 

tans hah l)oon rof by ScMithv\o'*U-ini*rs itn many s(‘aM ( (gnon^ !,ui( \vi!h 
Ihis ro( ojinilion tho b»'h('l lh.»l su« h <i Mlualion was tho nalural onifr" 
and lhal "Mcxitans'' W(!r(’ sninohow (loomed bv then <>* f iillma! mhivi- 

liiruo to ia'( otul-( lass uli/onshij). Uat jsis rxplaincvl iho mmoiilN .groups prjsition 
as boin.^ a rosiih o! its ^v*nojalIv imoiioi inltdh^omo Tht' lo-.*-' bias(‘d ain'im; i!u‘ 
Anj-dns ralionali/t'd il in Kmus oi iho vvidolv aicoplod .lofcj)lvpo of tim la/\ , 
.ip«ilho1it', and nniu ompt'lihv o ".WoxK.in" Dnlojlunalt'lv, main social ismli-as 
inadvorlonlly lonlribuiod to ihi-^ sUnootypo In' thoii refXMlf'd spe-ss (;ri Hu* con- 
ic\}\ of a "folk" or Iradilional tiihnn*. r(?''eaM ft tindim^s \vi?[o ovor j-jon- 

orah/i'd. ('\lon(J('d, and misinlorpiolofl by laymon and odu< aio;s dor a >»ions^ 
mdnlnu-nl ot ••(n.ial '•cK'iitisls stv Komaiio \'. P»o.H ; \lthoui;h llm tontepl rd 
liu» olhn'u' or lacial infciiorMy td the minoiitv was and is o? rorKHJiis. An.^h) so- 
ciety was «.orr(M I m one sense- the Soiilhweslern '.ot lal system ithc' ' natural 
Older") di(J fuiKlion best with a f)eol •»( cheap and unskilled lat'ior and a subtir- 
dinalo "caste. ' The low-skillech p(»orl\ schooled ' .Mexican" titled adrniraldv inU:) 
the lathcr distinctive' social and inctnoinic svslc'ins oi the* re.yion and fu*lped to 
sustain them. Mth(Hn;li il is a juoss c»vei^en(*iah/ati-on to as>ume tliat the fi\e- 
siale Sc')ulh\vestt'in iei*ion liad one (omm\)n s(Kial system, it is ,a'i to say that 
certain elements w'ere h(»ld in common 


Kcpnnloct willi pers'iisshni ol the .lulho' ami the* C»''!lei;o Inlrii-ift* F\»:rn nation Board, 
Nenv York trt>m i\ic'\ t.in in Si/jo. >; A hi'.lnry ca f Jui .‘Ik-iui! t)v Ihom.is 

P Carti'f Cufivrijiht h> the 1 ollejic* tnlrdru'O i.Namir.alirrn Board 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

M(.)st Mexican immigrants, js uoll as lht)se (M Spanish ance^liy resident in the 
Soulhwost for generations, were well-integrated togs m the social system. Most 
possessed the skills, experience and perhaps icinpeiament demanded tc> mesh 
into the rural agrit ultural econonn. The economy was, and still is m ceilain 
areas, based on a hac/enr/a and a dual ' t aste ' s stern, reminisienl t^l the social 
arrangements of the plantation ol the South. With the c(>nliniiir\g disappearance 
')t the hiuit^ncla. a new' .system emergetl. agriciihural industry. Ihi‘ newer sys- 
!em is .socially not unlike the* IhuirinLi. ‘'xtept that the paternalism ol the pat/<>n 
is not continued by modern management. Mexican AmeiK'ans who had ntU en- 
tfMod the agricultural svsiem in earlier piMK^rK nu'shed equall-/ well Thev had 
the skills and knowledge essentfii! tor the < Itwcul sixial s\’ .terns sp.iwned by eiin- 
ng and railroad inleiesis. In a the M('xii.an inmiij^ranl nc'ver lelt home 

?hc social, c'tonomu, and pc-rls.ips p<ilili<.!l arrangemc'iils (»n [)(‘th skIpn of ihc^ 
Isio Ciiandc' were verv much .ilike. 

Society and its schools producc^d an adult i\teacan Ainer* U’' population |)re- 
p<irt‘d for parlK rpalion in the ague ullu»al (Mcmomv of llu* tradilional Soulhwc’st, 
llu* sc hool was, anrl in man\' geng.i.jphu »ueas slill ;s 'siit cesslUf' in eqiiip}>ing 
most Mc'xican Ameiicans w'lth t!v' knowic'dge and .skills appiof)rial'‘ to low' 
stalus' minimum fngli^fi langiMg<‘ abihly indin;(*nl.ji\ re.iding and liguiing skills, 
and the \alues necc-ssaiv to a law-.ibidme,. although nf)riparlu ipatinit arul c»sst‘n- 
lially disc'iiliaiK his(‘d, cilKi'n IIh* I.u I that tire '.r honi failed to Amc'iuani/o r *• 
If) raise llu' group slatii-, of so rriarw Me\u .m AiiM'-irans was c'Vidc'ncf ol its 
sLKcc'ss local s()( leiv niiuli{»ncd w'eli with an easily » onlrollc'd, politically irn- 
p(>t('nl, and siibordmaU’ c'timic caste Sth'/(»l practices evDived that lime tioi'c’d to 
oeipf'luale the social ar-fl ec onc^mic svstem by unc on'a ioij‘ ly c r'c < .jugin;* the 
minf)rity group to fail acti ‘''111 <.'ll\, chor) out csuly, and enlc*r sex uhy at the low 
sla^u^ tradit.'oiia! foi \tc‘\u an Amc'ri(an*>, thus prorJaemg tlx* luirii.in types neces- 
sary In pc*ipetual-‘ she I<xal Mfrich' Vltwican Ameiu an lailuie to achieve well in 
schof>i t onl ribiited uj llu' Auj'.I'js ht'liei th«it thc', liact iniiiiU ly intCMior intC'lli- 
gence. that they w'C'rc' la/y. pa >Ni\c‘. hitalislx , and l.tc kc^d initiative' Ihis selbrr in' 
lorchng circle* '■*• ciif uinstan* C’s br^ca.me Vvcdt c'siiioli-ihc'd in inc* Southwest and 
persists to the prc*senl.* 

Social changes are c.ccurnng rapidly lo i,.v, but the sc hocjl is raic-ly able to 
keep up by rnc>clifving i)'* piaciices policies, m its Ic-aching staff and dieir atti- 
tudes and r)er(tiption:. loo often si lool conditions "appropriate" to past social 
circumstances persc*v(‘n* iruo tl.e present with devt-''tatin}; influence on minority- 
group children as well as on society in gc'neral. Some areas of the Southw'est 
continue to follow' the earlier ranef* and smaM-tow'n social patterns, even though 
most of the a-ea has undergeme* rapid and profound change. 

Since the beginning of World War Ib the Southwest has; (Ij become pre- 
dontinantly urban; |■2) rapidly mdustriali/eci- Ci) in the rural areas, replaced 
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earlier occupational and socioeconomic arrangements with agricultural industry: 
and (4) placed much less emphasis on mining and railroading activities. The 
majority of Mexir an Americans, like their Anglo counterparts, now live in melro- 
politan areas, and most compete in the urban industrial job market. Far too 
many Mexican Americans find it difficult or impossible to compete with other 
groups because of tfie substandard schooling they previously rccc'ivcd. The stabil- 
ity of the older social system is disappearing. Radit,al and rapid demographic, 
economic, and social changes contribute to grievous personal, social, and eco 
nomic maladaptalions and malfunt Irons. 

Leaders in the Southwest now recogni/e that iTiaint.ainmg a rapidly increasing 
Mexican American population with low status as a group and pf)or educaiion 
represents a serious threat to societal *»tability. While such a population may 
have serwcl the old rural Southwest well, pie^i'nling no threat to the social 
C'qiiilibrium, its persislnnce at prc^senl contribute^ to m.iny undesirable and un- 
S(*llling conditions. Fven the rncue politically and socially crmservative ,-\ng|{) 
groups set* tht^sej cc)ndili(>ns as alarming and are ex(*rting pressure* on iht* schools 
to eliminate* cjveit manifestations cu' the* \t('\Kan American's lc»w social status, 
SocK‘ly IS direcjing the school to "raise the* group" by inHinng, that the vrrung 
achieve .u ade!^ll(.ally and porsc'verc* in sihoo). With improved sthotn achit'vc*- 
merit and inchMsed years of s« hoeding, higher i;roi»p status is anlKipalt'tl and 
the Mibsec|uenr C'limmatif^n oi unc'rnplovmc'nt, unemplovtibililv, iinriereniplov- 
mc'nt, cfc'fu'ndenc V «>n welfare, iiivenilc* cK*!incjU(*ni v. and adult crime l're‘.^urt*. 
from within souely aic* lorring acticni to lesolvc* grave* prot^lenis, probic in'* par 
tially created b\ the* fad that schools inadvc-rlcntU iuiulioiv'd to maintain the 
minoiity in a suborcliriiile |)Osiiion. It must be* a< knou ledgc‘cl, regietfullv lli.il il 
IS no! eciucalor*/ altruism that is coming to the* fori*. Kallu’r, it k the lor'trolling 
political g, roups who see that societal peace .ind balarui* a^e ihieatenc'd .incl cti- 
courage or demand whatever scliool action is evidenl. ‘^ouelv is -lowK !)<*iom- 
ing concerned and is beginning, to direct its institutional .irm-., c-spec ial!\ the 
schools, to solve llu* pioblems created bv radical ch.ini'/*-, m the Soiillivv e>t. A 
!(')w-slalus i\te\i(an Ainc'iic.in i' no longer tunclional, the* ‘natural ordei" has 
I liangect 

llie c'c'iiimiinity and its foimal edm .ilional institutions aic* inex(’)ral)iv int(*f- 
relatecl. Il is imf)os-ibl(* to separate* iristitirticjns froni the society ihev se‘rve; each 
tunc lions for and cc^nlnbutes to flu* maiiilc'nanc c* and conlinuit\ of sc^cietv. The 
sihcxd refl(‘( !s the seic locullur.d Icitalitv im cjrporating the protesseci vaiues as 
well as tile mores tlie good and the had. the static jtid ll*e kine'er, and the 
progressive and the c laiseivative The dependency cM' thc^ American school on 
local society for clirc'clion as well as econcHTuc support almost guarantees that 
little initiative will be lorlhcc^rning, from etJucators. While this local c'ontrol is 
(lt't‘med essential in Amon'ea's demotralic societv. it nonetheless discourages at- 
tempts by .sc"ho(dmen to u.se their instituiions as agents ot directccJ. or even non- 
directed. social change, t'ducational leaders are all loo often members of the 
conservative crstablishmenl or are dominatt‘d by them, impotent to counter their 
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wishes. If these contf oiling elements nitinilest little interest or concern about 
the status of minority groups and sec the situation as "natural/ and if the minor- 
ity groups remain mute and powerless, little? initial i\e will be forthcoming trorn 
the educational establishment. If no group or problem is locking the boat, the 
school comfoiiably assumes it is peilorming acloqiialelv. These condilit)r'is char- 
acterized the Southwest in the recent past — tlie few who laised iheit \oicos to 
advocate school relorm tound they had an urnesponsive, though polite, audi- 
ence. 

fcducators' concern about the low sO( loeconoinu and ecliKational status of 
Mexican Americans and pressuie to miso tiu' mmonty gnnip’*' i)oalion aie re- 
lated to forces within society to a much greater dc'giee than ihev are to the 
foices within the institution Soiithweslein so< iet\ li.is and does determine eclu 
• atK)nal friactices: ,is this socieU i In.ngc's. shm hut pc'ihaps slc'aclv changes can 
he anticipated m the school Man\ oi srhot)!\ prachec's scj perfectly miiroi 
the local society's mores th.il anv substantial modilication iiiusl aw'ait change*- in 
the community. L<*;;al inlc*i\enlion to loice Inc ad school m>res 'practices) info 
alignment with nafional values <»r ?nores aie usuall\ < oiin»eivened, suhveiled, or 
evaded "by K>cal school^, as e ewn.tdmed by atlcMepts at c'ntor'.ed desegrega- 
tion. Other school piactues are not sv) closeK alijun'd W'lth the' morf*s hut arc' 
n >nellu'less cwreedinglv dilliciill lo mculilv hc'caie.c of 'institutional habit" and 
the inability of the highly hufeaiu rati/ed '•chool lo modils itsidt. lor many rea- 
sons, ecjucalors and s(lio<'ls u'sisf change* whc’lhcM* ifie lorcc* foi c hang/' c*m 
natr's from wilhm oi without institutional walls 


The Schcjol's Position 

Ihc’re IS no one (‘xplaiu >ri -I whv luanifo (an l umJ, is poorlv motivafed/' 
and flees fhe school earl) to assnriK' \ho low stilus li.irlitional lor his group 
Sc'arching fr>r the ic'a^'ons }oi tne !• v oliot)! uievcMnent and v'eais of schooling 
ot the Mexican Ameuir an mtp.'ofJv Ms resuhc'd in die isolation of tfiic'e complex 
and infer related sets ui fact«as 

I.IIr' n.itiirr* of tn* ripi rsi.* MevK.in Afiu-ru an suIr uliuu''. and ’lie soc lali/ation jl- 
loidcfl Meutan ^fner^ca^ rhiUlu-n 

2 the {‘'iiRf iind iniaiitv oi fornitil arton .a. Jiliihle Ur Mexican A/Uf’iK.ins 
:t. Tlie n.ilijre ef tiu* lo'al and ri*giur>i* •ofial sysll•m^ a-id n.t- equal or unequal oripoi- 
tuniry the, a)*learl fhi' irie'cniy grin. 

Unfortunately, most educators fail lo rc'cogni/e the latter two points and stress 
only th(‘ lirsl. that the minoritv group's Ujw status, lack of assimiialion and ac- 
culturaliim, and failure in school are due to the group's dislincTive Mexican cul- 
ture. The wre? spread, if not almost universal, acceptance of this "theory" is 
easily understood, since it exonerates society and school from complicity in the 
situation. The Icjw status and continued ' foreignness" of minority groups are 
situations caused by innumerable social and cconomir* factors within the domi- 
nant society as w'ell as cultural characteristics of the minority. However, Ameri- 
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cans generally tend to blame the minority for its own low status and for being 
the cause of its own '"problem." 

In rt'jecling this simplistic argument of "cultural distinctiveness/' there may bo 
a strong tendency to overreact and fail to understand the interrelationships be- 
tween the three major factors involved. The nature of the minority subcultures 
or subsof ieties is influenced m untold ways by local society and institutions, and 
vice versa. The complex w'hole is not amenable to facile separation or clear 
definitK)n; a total social situation rjuses the Mexican Amc^rican tendency to 
achieve poorly in school and drop out early. 

One not-so-startling conclusion can be drawn from analysis of the kind of 
children w'ho succeed in sihools: those who dci so tend Ifj be children who are 
culturally and personally similar to what the school expects. Thev are almost in- 
variably the* "normal' cJiildion fiom "normal" liomes, average ruiddlc'-class 
Amc»rican youngsters. The "diflerenl" ih.ld, vvhelfu'i he* be Anglo, Negro, lower 
chiss, or whatc'ver, rarely measuios up at school entrance? or csxil to the normal 
or "standard" child, it is easy to conclude that the c.iillural soc i.il-r lass, or per- 
sonality diflercnices of "ditlc'rent" children, kicod with an undifferentiatc'd or 
standard micldle-c ktss-oiiented school, cause them to tail in sfhi)o). Most edu- 
c,alors. with the support of the vocal elements within the middle? class, assume 
that the school is acl(‘(|uale and validly h.'presents the' core values and content of 
Arneric.an cultuic', Ihc’iefou'. it is not dilticiill to undeisland wfiv^sidiool pc'ople, 
when given a choice bclwc'c'ii seeing Mc'xuan Amc'ruans' poor sr.hool pertorm- 
ancc» as attributable* to eithc'r thc'ir hr)mo or the nature? of thr* school, teadilv cjpl 
to blame Ific* "deiieu'nt ' homo 

In order to sufipoit this jxisititm. educators tiave dc'veloped elahoiatc* and dc*- 
tailed desc options of the lile-stvIeN and personalilic's ot .Xtc'sican Americans and 
theii children, scaling forth thc’ assurneci diiYc'renc ( s in woilcl view .ind lite-style 
that account lor the minoritv-gioup child's lack of school and socud succc'ss. 
Unfortunately, the* common b(*liefs of educators about Mexican American chil- 
dren have lhc*M* common failings- 

I Hicv are based nn little, if any, ruirent objective' e\idenci‘. 

fhr'v are denxerl Horn olcJer. though (H-rliap^ valid, ilesc r!|)rions oi iumI 'folk cu! 
ture" • 

>. lliev dc'inonstratf litlle snsigh! info tlic* naterc' ol ciihurr-. sf)nelv. or language. 

4. The\ describe one inonvilithi'' Ntexican Arru'rir an ciilliire. whereas in rc'alitv gn at 
cliveisirv exists. , 

S they pictuie a sfafic ininoriiv cutfuie changing lillle over hnie 

h thov lorrespcxid f)eau!ilijllv with the conirnon Anglo steic'c'lyije ot ' Xtc'xicans" in 
general. 

Armed with this tormidalile arsenal of false or exaggerated beliefs, schoolmen 
find the reasons for Mexican Americans' scho(»l problenv- and in so doing pul 
the burden on the minoritv — who unfortunately may sometimes believe that the 
educators' reasems are correct. 

Having identified the Mexican American home and culture as the source of 
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school problems, school personnel proceed to remedy the situation in the only 
way their logic allows; the school must eliminate culfuial dilterente or "depriva- 
tion and thereby insure insiitutional and si)cial success This posiiicm is forlilird 
by the widespread belief among educat(>rs that ihe scfiool was a principii! 
agency in the accultuiation ot oihiM ' loioign" groups. Mi^st ('dutalors argue that 
a prime lunclion of the school is the rapid, peihaps luihlcss, Amcncani/alii^n ol 
children of loreign backgrounds. In this regard, tlie school suppoits the gtMieial 
American concept that mc»ml)('rs of minonly gioiips an^ acceptable as soon as 
ihey cea.se to be cultuially distinct and beioint' indisiinguishal’»le fiom excMyone 
else. Q>mpensatc>rv eclucalion and lenu-flial piograms lo "meet the nec^ls" of 
"df^prived" \toxican Ameruan childion 'to reoruMi! icMonstiiut, rcMool. oi le- 
model them) are iindfMlakcn and gennralh suppoMed by most edu< ators and 
civic leacicfs. Such programs and piojeils lesull Iroin the combination r*,! three 
prevalent assumptions; that tlie h()m»' cullme is ihc' lause ol school tailure, that 
the school is salislaclorv a-^ it is. ancf llial a principal funcU'Mi Mt the scluu)! is lo 
Americani/e loreirn peoples by eliminating tlu‘ir alien languagi' and (ultur<il 
orientation. This aullic^r (on{e'i(^f% that school pmr,iams based exclir.ively on 
these three highly (|U('siiotiahlc* assumptions an' fjorwned lo failure and that 
there is little' oi no ohjeciiu* evidc'nn* indicating olhcMwise 

In spite' ot the' (K'arili ol I'videnr (' ol aic<<‘s-», \.isi sums of ledeiai and local 
money ha\e hr'en and aie hc-mg spent m '‘lioils to K'mienl i»i modify the lowest 
social cljs*,e^ and "loie:}’iT' groups into whtit the middledass school sc'c's as 
desiiahle. In a sense, fedcnal funds conlnbutc* to the hie.lilv f|u(*suonahl<* a'.smnp- 
tion that rhildrc'ii of such groups are inl<*ll(’( lu.illy inlcwior oi cultuiallv dr'teiverl 
or both. Tecleial efiorls also impln itly support ih(‘ proposition that if the* minor- 
ily-groMp child is successfully remodelcMl mlo an "acieptal)l“ Amc'ric an/' soc ii'ly 
w'ill willingl) ernlirac'n m :id ortei him ec)uai oj^fHutunity. federal financial 
assistance ftas only rarely reajitf'cl ui suf)slanlral sc hof'l refuim or MiocJific rition 
and insic'ad temds lo leiniorre the ir^r.tl ecluc alum.il status cjuo. 

Thc-re are two major tactois fha* imjirdr' lh<- W’XKan Amencan’s aliilily lo use 
the school lo raise his so« ioec onmnii states. Die n.ilun* of thf» school fJisi our- 
ages academic achievement and attainment; and disc rm/mauun and the limited 
number of statuses open lo his eroup in much of the Southwest discouraf/* his 
aspiialions rwhuh are usuailv lu.gh.. lor.T society often dr>es not reward Mexican 
Americ.ans tor llu'ir eftr)rts upward The sciioo; is now fhargc'd with rjising the 
school ac;hit've’ment and years .>1 mu ;.)ling of the grouo in order lo insure their 
incorporation mlo the rapidly diangmg society, but in many arcMs, the present 
society provides only limited serial or occ ufiational sU^t'. thus eliminating the 
future reward sr) crucial to sc hoe! perseverance achievement, and motivation. 
In d sense, t*-'' .school must produce Mexican AriUTicans able to oc.cupy statuses 
that are not now available locally and to learn roles that are not appropriate in 
many locales. This inefeed is a big order, few' educator^, contend that the school 
can change the social system: it is too cloudy controlled by irs parent society 
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and mterrelaled witfi it. The school cannot provide the open statuses* necessary 
to encouraj'c pf>siponemeni of reward, only changes in the socioeconomic order 
can do so. Nevertheless, tlie school rrjulfJ makc‘ school participation so intrinsi- 
cally rewarding that it v\ou!cl encourage Mexican Americans to persevere in 
prc'fererKc* to withdrawing early. Attending sch(K>l r ould be personally gratifying 
Unfortunately schools are usually unable Ut change radically. It is difficult tcj 
rnodily (cjnditions and pi ac tic os, since many retlect local metres and allilucies. 
Not only are the? .iltitudes or cHiucalors themselves c onsc'Vvative, but tin? pnac- 
tices and curriculums of the schools are also, reflecting the older and controlling 
generation’s beliefs. Scdiools thus continue^ piuctices that li*nd tc^ lower aciueve- 
mcm! ancJ persc've ranee?, entourage I'arly menial and physical withdrawal, and 
in gener.i! tau.e school panic ipation to be of little? mlrmsir leward. 

Unforlunalc'Iy, tlic sc hoed has riMchc^d oi i' reaehmg a stage' that makes sub- 
stantial modilK .ilif)n most dillnull. A tontnbulnrv lae. lor encouraging the main- 
tenance of the mslilutional status fjuc; k the hut that tlu' pracliec's that inhibit 
Mexican Americans in school t<*nd to be supported as t'ssenlial by the poworfiil 
conservative' c'lement-* (onlujlling sdiooh.. Tt(‘se.» gioup^ usu.illv dc*mand the* 
eonImuaiHC' of instruction in l.n.ghsb only, strong rc'liame on K) tesi^ sc ore's 
rigid Hacking, de tac to sej'iegalicui, liie inculcation ol niiddle-e.hi'.s value’s, and 
strong aulhoiiliin.inism witfun sc hools--pi.u tic t's ih.i! have besornc' almc^sl "ioic 
value’s" m the’ local c’duc alion<i! scc’nc'. fhc’ aggie*gale of these ^ul other prac- 
tices (TcMlc's the' tu'galive school social environment that is sec‘n as a crucial 
factor in the failure of Mexican Americans in sclux)! Although excc’ptions (‘xist, 
the majority ol ^oulhwc’slern c'ducators aic’ unable' C'llliei to analyse their 
schools ohjt’c lively or to make the rnodinc ations nec('s,ar\ tc) encourage minor- 
ity-group succc'ss. Ilu’ ma|oiily of insiiiuiKMis sc'em static: 'I he* structure has bc’- 
coiTie too intricali’. oi too rignl. or ihc' idea of function has taded from the? 
mmds of the lunclionanes" iWailer, p. TIu’ lunclionanes of tlu' 

school appear lc» be overly concerned with the mainlenanre of their own posi- 
tions, which IS giiaranlecd by the continuance of ihc' mstirutumal status cpio 
The professed objectives of Arneiican cducaticm (ec|iial ot)poilunilv. reac'hing of 
maximum potential, ancf so lortld are inciea'-inglv voiced by c'ducalors, but all 
too ottc'n they seem little more' than shallow utterances.^ The means by which 
such ends art' to be attained are likely to lunction to impede thc'ir rcali/iaticui. 
School practice's, curriculums, Ovcrieliance on testing, .ind rigid ability grouping 
can inhibit ihc' reaching of such exemplary goals. These ccjndilicins are difficult 
l(» modify, e?peci.illv since thc'y aie ollen the very foundations of an individual 
functionary's pow'cr. prestige, and income. Schools seem to be guided c|uite 
c'ommonly by the need rejr self-pre.servalion and .sc'lf-ju.slificalion. 

A difficult situation exists, but the mcKlihcation oi elifTimalion of certain 
practices or conditions and subsequent affirmative action could bring about 
improvement in the performance c'f Mexican Americans in school. Theorelicallv, 
edutaliimal leadership has three possible avenue^ toward accomplishing this im- 
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provemcnt; Jllcnipting to change the children themselves, attempting to change 
the school, and attempting ii' change >ociet\ 


CHANGING THE CHILD 

In spile (>l the claims inr octualitv dI ecliKaliDnal opp-irlunilv *^nci mi>re clfidenl 
schools and programs* tor minonty-i^roup childivn, one is hard pressed to dc‘m- 
onstrale that any of the almost universallv tetomniended and used compen- 
satory oi remedial pr()t;ram^ aio produ* inj* the long-leim lesults desired. While 
limited evidence su^’^qesls that M)mt‘ Mevuan An'einan ihticlirn a/e rojchint; 
short-term e,oals of reading; re.idine'-s. I njih^h laniuiai^i* ahililN. and so forth, no 
prool is available to demon^liato that such rcNuliness, and ability result in sus- 
lainc'd hiidi^'r ai hieveineitl. tewiM school diopout*. »u e\il iiorti school into 
hiiiher-Nlaius positions than tho-e held h\ Uicm/ patcMUs Uieie is little doubt that 
the* school will ('mlinue its aPc'inpIs to remodi*! childic'n into facsimiles of 
middle- class Anj^los. Althoui’li djis author !)elieves that (ompensalory or re'- 
medial ,t'(Iucaiion will not suhstdPtiall\ imprcAc the school success of Mexn an 
•\iTieri( ans, theie is is lath' haiH tnideiue to support ihi' position as llK*re is to 
support the ar;^uni('nl lliat it will 

Certain reconimendalions can !)c* made al)out the collf*c lion ol evidence heai 
inj.’, on this piohlc’iM II e* (‘'.sc-nlial to know <'xac,tl\ what kinds of piot'iams reach 
both (Iteii shoit and iniuM»'»ru ohjCM lives. Aiv'iuies hnancioj.' such projects 
should make* continued fundini* continj;(*nl on dc'lailc'd ^hidy ot a prop.ram's 
ellf*( tivc'nc'ss. (iiiidt'lines loi auh pioj-vani*- must he* rc'si-t Ic' msun* adecieate oh- 
jcHUvc* (lata collection and analy'^is ( ompliince must f)e in'.ui(*d. In order lo 
o\c*rcome the widelv I'ner'ent rnelhoch of c'v.ilu.ction now' used, aj.;en(’ies 
should dt'veiop. or sponM,r oiliers lo dc'velop, st,inHardi/f‘d m.islc i prc/posal 
lorms and d.il.i-( oliec lion and e'.alualiori f^ioc edurc**. Ihc* slandaidi/alion of 
forms and pfoc(*dMf«-s should rii< ent lilth* difhc iilly. since* ntosl comperisatcjry 
and remedial pFc)p,iaMis f<ir Ih.e disacKsmtiij^c »i arc (|uile similar trilinosl identical) 
Ihroutthoiit the nalion. Thc*H' standard forms shnulrl require the delegate a^oncy 
•.usually the scIukm, lo, desciihc* c lc*arlv the shori-terr/i and !on?»-terrn cjhje- lives 
of the prGv,rnm proposed llie melh«)f?'s dechniquesi assumed lo reach them, 
staff charac terislKs. ihc? number and kinds of siudc-nls mvoIv(*cJ, and the out 
tomes. 

Every pro.^rani has both short- and long term r/ljjeclises Tor example, f’nglish- 
as-a-Second-language programs have as their principal short-term ohjertive 
competence m Inglish, and their long-term or major goal is success in .school. 
Both obie<^loes are measurable, the shorl-lerrr' more easily than the long. To 
measure the* short-term goal, federal guidelines and the .standard form could 
demand measurement of children's English competenc y hc/th bcTore and after 
they have gone through the program. A standardized test for this purpose must 
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be found or developed. All distric ts could employ the mandatory lest(s) or sub- 
stitute others that are agreed upon as comparable. Whether students reach or 
do not reach the long-term objective of success in school is much more difficult 
\o measure, but it is nonetheless the crucial consideration. This is the obligation 
of the funding agency. Provision shc^uld be made for a continuing {longitudinal' 
appraisal of students' academic performance, school behavior, participation, and 
status after leaving scIkjoI. fiilhc^r the agency must provide funds for a term 
longer than the usual hscal year, or future district piraierts* must be required to 
put aside money for continuing rc^search on students from prior years. W'lth the 
data assembled and reduced for computer processing the agency involved can 
make its analysis of program effectiveness. Wilpoul these (;r similar measures 
there will doubtless he a continuation of rnadequale evaluation and inadc'cjuate 
decisions Irased solely on subjedise rather than objectivi' anaivsis. rvidence 
must be generated to show what works, wfien it works, with W'horn it works, 
and iillirnat(‘ly how it works. Sucli evideih e miyjit encourage educators to ( u1 
dr»w'n the presi’nl w'asto of nionev and (*ttoil .uul perhaps curtail practices that 
are detrimental to minority-gnuip childien. hul^it must lx* recogni/ecJ that mtor- 
malion alone cannot 1)(» (‘xpectc'd to rluinge prt'senl school efiorts. For ej:aniple, 
assuming that tradilioiMl ( om[)CMisat()ry firograms w'lll iridf'cxi he* denionslraled 
to accotnplish little, it doc"' not necev^arily lollovv that s(|n;ols will curtail or 
modify lliem. Siu h piogr.mi^ heiorne institnin^n ili/ed and as resist, uit to changi* 
as other sr hool pra< tu e^ 

(‘oiu fimitant w'ilh schoolnxMi's desire to "phase in" tlie out-of phas(» Mexican 
Ameiican (hild is the less ollen ('xpie‘‘S(*d, hut (XjualK (herishecl desire It) 
( hange tfie thild's parents. ( oinmon ex.trnples of this desire art' s(hnt)ls' ettorts 
to enctniragt? 1 nglish '■peaking at htirne, Aniern an (»r ' motiern" tlnld-reanng 
practices, and t hangt's in diet. Ilu' duld is often used as the xefiiclt' It) entt'ur 
age the ra})tci act ultuftiluin of his Inreign" paients. It the goal is to change cul 
lural .ispetls ot the home farid many aullionin's fet'l that it should not beg 
certain steps tan he suggc-sti'd. As with ettorts to nuKlily llie child, [)resent at- 
tempts to niodify the home must be scncuisly e\aliijlo(L The conditions under 
which dislinti gnuips of Mexiian Arnt'oeans will accept and incorf)orale cul- 
tural iU?ms transmitted tc^ them frerm the sdiool must he d^'lermined. This author 
(]uestions the feasibility mnd rnoralilv) ot using the sdiool in this way. hut most 
schoolmen do not. They nec'd to know what works. Carc*ful objective studies of 
the sehool as a cullur*il innovator mu.st he undertaken, but it is doubtful that 
most educatexs have the skills (»r insights necessary to carry them out For this 
reason antlirc^pologisK or other sonal scientists should be commissioned to 
study the school in regard to this tunctioi'. : an objc'ctive analysis o* the influence 
of the .school (m minority culture is O'-sentiak 

The crucial ctuestion here is not one ol approach hut of ethics, should the 
schc)C3l "change foreigners" or should it incorporate distinct cultures into the 
school and its curriculum^ Objective mfoimalion .should help educators to im- 
prove the quality of not only their pragmatic but ethical decisions such as this. 
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CHANGING THE SCHOOL 

Radical modification of Ihe school lo eliminalp factors discouraging the success 
of minority-group children, or to incorporate factors assumed to encourage it, is 
rare. School conditions contributing to the success or failure of these children 
are not cleariy spelled out. and much discussion of them is conjecture How 
successful would bilingual schools be? No oni' really knows. Would the elimina- 
tic^n of rigid trackir^g encouiage higher academic achicn'ement, discourage 
mutual stereotyping, and enhance the mmorilv- group's self-concept, as sug- 
gestecf? Again ncj one knows for sure One can continue in this coin, each qu(?s- 
tion receiving esscmtially the same leplv. In order to come to at least a partial 
resolution Kvo slefis are necessary 

1.ScfK)()ls must make MihatMili.il ilt.u^ges in ilu'ir ‘•Lilis. <. urtu uinins, ,irul orga'u/alutn 

J Schools lh,]t flu so fDu^l slijchc'cl cae'tullx, iiV( I\ . <in(i i)\er long |)erM)ds 

O' time 

In other words, p'occ-dures must be implem('nte‘iJ to c'ncnur.igo .mcl support 
largf*-scale oxpcrimc*nts. and tin'se must be < uefiilh’ iind ciitKally ev'alii.ited. 

It IS ic't.('mmencJed lieie lhal outside* lunds bi' vviihhc‘ld fiom tlistiicts that fail 
to c:c;rnply with sfandaidi/c'd e\akiation piocediires oi iail to modify conditums 
tissumed or found io l)i‘ cleliimenl.il to Mexican Ameiu.ms This miejit be a 
particularly vahiahlc* Ic'clinicjue of governmc*nt-*l intcM\(‘ntion as many (iistiicts 
have* ( ome lo iel\ \«*r\ heavily c^n l(,‘dc‘ial lin.incial assistance'. Ilowc'ver, sieh 
inlei venlic^n should be < onMcIt'rc'd a last ic'sort, as it is m llu* case* of cl('sc»grega- 
lion It must Ik* ft'inernbered that sueij ai lion would be* most liki'ly tt» hint 
the* Mc'Vican Amerii an rlulclfc'n nioie iban tlic' Anglo (hildr^*n or l!i<* tie Inc t as 
.1 whede. IVrfiaps reward would w'ork bc*Uc*r th.m pumshm»*nt, Monc*y could be 
used as a LaliiKsl. laigc 'no.ints could he* made* .ivailable to districts or schools 
willing to uncle.'tak'' lad r.tl modiiic alions and subsecjuf^nl study of outcomc^s. 
One impoitant oulgrowlh of i(*h lively widr»sj)iead c'xperimentaiir^n w'CKiId be 
objective infoim.tt'.on concerniret tlm causes o1 Jiang/* ilK'lf. It would be very 
useful lo know whaJ causes substantial instituiional change and under what 
conditions cert.iin api>roaches or inter\'c‘ntions i ould be expected to rc'sult in 
less rigidity. iiKire tlexifulily, and the mmonlv group's greater succc*ss mi school. 

One approach to / hanging the sc hoc I that is commonly advocalod is at* 
tempting to prepare teachers adc'quately. Certainly nc; one would argue* 

against this, but it must lie remem!)c*rc*d that teach(‘is are only one* component 
of the insniuiion. Without either institutional ch«mges it is doubtful that even 
the best ICcu hers rould encourage the amount of minority-group improvement 
nt'f»ded In any case, improved leaching staff is a stop m the right direction. 
Inservice rec .'ucation of teachers could, if handled crealivfdy, provide avenues 
leading to the overall improvement of the srhool Whether attempts lo im- 
prove tc'jrhers focus (.>n the college or the school fprcservice or inservice), a 
number of factors must be considered: 
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1. Wha! are the wrjaknesses ol teachers that need to be overcome? 

2. What programs will bc^st overcome these weaknesses? 

3. How is it pussibie to (onvinre or force the college or school to implement those 
programs? 

In many ways it may be easier to modify inservice than preservice programs 
The teachc-T-education "establishment" may well be more resistant to change, 
more rigid and formalized, than lower-level institutions. In any case, means to 
change teachers not'd to be found; if collc'ges of educajion are unwilling or 
unable to change their appioache>. other institutions nuist he established to 
pc'rform the needed functions. 

Any program c>f prcscrvice or inservice teacher preparation should include 
three essential componenls (Carter, 1960). First, the formal content of instruction 
must bc.‘ r(‘!evanl to Ihc' school problems o^ .Mexican American cliildren and 
to cross-cultural education. It must include such slighted disciplines as anthrev 
polngy, sociology, psyc holinguislics, and the psychology of cultur.il marginality. 
A second cornponc-nt crucial to any successful program is vastly increased 
studi'nt involvement with Mc^xican Americans. Stiiclfinl^ must be encouraged 
to interact with the leal world within the* school, the .Mexican American 
community, ami in a( tivities that budge the two. The ihiid and perhat)s most 
imporhml of the* components is small group scmim.iis, modeled aftc'r T-grouf) or 
sensitivity sessions. Ihese s(*minais aie catalysis; without ticldmg .inv new 
ingredient, tliey should hasten the piocess of interaction, torc'c* a ^‘conciliation, 
or at least a constructive encounter, helwcHMi content tauglil by more’ formal 
mc'tliods and conlent Ic'arned llirough expenence. 

Regardif'ss of thc' piogram, present or 1utur<' teachers must. 

I. the oviTwhehning miliH*n((' of fultiiu- on .irnl t)''liav:or 

? Have a tlu)roiij;li knowloi^j’a' Mexscan Xinj-ru an (ultiirt' 

t. Undrrslancl the lun< lion or llu' mIiooI \/- a v/n (iillniallv clilleifnt peoplns 

To accomplish these' oh)e( lives, some lalhc'r f)ersonal things must happen to 
9'achers. Basic assumfitions about lliems(*|\es. tlie wodtl they li\e in and their 
explanations of h(»lh mud he '.ubjecteci to reafipiaisal ' I oik m>th" explanations 
c^f such phenomena as race, achievement, soc lal class, intelligence, and moie 
have to he destroved; too often such unsounci c'xplarfalions deter teachers' 
ability to cope with the veiv leal t)ri>blom'- associ.ited with them. Sc^nsitivity 
sc^ssi(ins ma> pioudc' llic’ framew )ik from w'huh teachers can gasn the cs'^ential 
support as iJiev rt'construct ihernseKes and thc'ir beliefs (For more infoimation 
on this approach see landes, i It is no! possible to prr^poso specific 

arrangements of content, seminais, and held exposure, since each situation is 
distinct. Ilowc'vi'r, «l is titronglv suggested that each of these three components 
i.s equally important in any le.uher c'ducalion or reeducation program. 

In the cases of schools that have extremely rigid practices, treat their 
students unec|uallv, or show ver\ poor results from their special programs, 
federal agencit^s could demand what might be referred to as "total" inservice 
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reeducation. The total slafl of a particular school, including everyone from 
principal to secretary', would study, evaluate, and remodel their school and 
themselves. To accomplish this reeducation, special teams of well-prepared 
"counterparts' would work with the staff ot an individual school for a pro- 
tracted length of time. Counterpart teams would prohahly be made up of 
specially prepared interdisciplinary univcrsilN and public school personnel. 
These teams would vvork toward tht‘ three goals mentit)ned in the above 
paragraph. Changes m teaihing techniques, school organization curriculum, 
and teachers' behavior toward llic .\te\ican Ameruans would be undeitaken 
with the coiinlerpait teams acting as guides to st'll-analy‘'is. Theorie.s w'oulci 
be exposed local realitv, ratumal adjustments of mIioi'I to the loial situation 
w^oLild be the obiedive. 

Drastic ap|)roarhes are pinhablv essential in order to atliiove the institutional 
self-analysis and change si^ ciucial to the school sikh'ss oi Mexitan American 
children. Ideally, the instiJulinn will accomf)!isli these things withnul undo 
outside intervention. Realistic ally howc'ver iruf^'ased minorilv-group pit'ssuie 
and governmental inleixcMtiori will t>robably not only occur tint be necessary. 
Fducatofs nt‘ed help to understand such pressuie and to leact c onsliurtively to 
it. IJnivc'rsities, under ennuact to government might l)t» of lu'lp Stale* govern- 
r^ienis could do m«)U' in this afi*a tollowing the ev*unples set by Colorado and 
C'aliforuia. llovvc\(*r, il onlv token nuMsuic’s are taken to help c'ducators under- 
stand the situation, il should he arUicipatod that schoolmc'n will fail to capitalize 
on the positive aspects cu Mexican Am<*ri< an j)ressur(' and de^iie tor involve- 
ment rducators can be* |)redicted (‘iihei to do ncnhmg or to ovc-'rrcMct if no 
help IS torthccnning All elements must woik to insure consimclive reactions to 
the impc'nding c onlronJaiion. 

Tc’aclu'is and schools •• ust hangc* Il mav I'o h»»pc»d tlial lh«»se in authority 
will implement the* modilicanon'- themselves, but their progress to date has 
bc'en far lc>ss than sjh*c tabular D'aslic measure’s are demanded; neritaps the 
lime has come for taking the acticni one piominenl (*rlufalor suggests (Sullivan, 
"Maybe* wo should c lc;se down oui scliools for a while and retain our 
teachers . . even if the children weie on the stiecg-. the>'d be learning more 
than from sr>mf? ru our tcMchcus." 


CHANGING SOCIETY 

The extreme difficulty of legislating mores is rcMdily evident to the careful 
analyst of school and society. The subterfuges, counterventions, and delaying 
tactics employ'^’d to circumvent desegregation aic c.ases in point. While efforts 
to enforce the law should not be curtailed, it must be recognized that many 
laws run counter to Icxa' mores and that much resistance will be encountered. 
This is as true with desegregalfon of schools as il Is with fair employment, 
equal opportunity, and other aspects of civil rights. However, the federal 
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government can take advantage of an interesting situation: higher-level occupa- 
tions appear more open to minority groups than do lower-level occupations. 
In fact society appears to be rapidly eliminating many of the manual and 
semiskilled occupations while creating more at the managerial or professional 
levels. At present, minority-group members face less opposition from the 
majority at those levels requiring higher education. As the lower-skilled occupa- 
tions or ecoiKjmic slots become more restricted in number and kind as a result 
of mechanization, it can be expe^ctccJ that those holding them will more 
jealously guard their positions, and it seems logical to assume that discrimination 
against the Mc*xican Americans filling these lower-level jobs will increase (see 
Hill, lOh^). While competitir)n betv/een ethnic groups for Icjwer-Ievel ngri- 
cultur.il slots has been slight, it probably will be greater for industrial positions. 
A number of peculiar Mfuations c'xisl in the Southwest: 


I.Mexif.in Arnf'rK.in*. f.K<' flight if llifv rnlLM (iho'.t rt’(|iiiring 

(ollfgr alioni oi c iip.Uions 

2 ( r)nipr‘tili()n Inr ihe dis.ippt'jnng mdusinal ex' i up.ilinDs ivmiIi nuith 

variation thifniglKUJt tlx* live stator an<f niav incrc.iM* a*- il has 'n tiu Sr.ijfh I'X 
Ncgroc's. Wi^h t (Miipclihon in<. u a'^xi, disc r iruinalu )n n\av rt“'Ult • 

\ nininalKMi is nuM*- jm'valonl in lh<* la^U'likr* .uul rural .in-as th.in m liu* num* 
SOI lallv op»'n mhan an as 

Ihrrc '.cx'ins t(» ho lo--. cIim nnunatn m tigaiH'-l Ntoxuan Ann'oraiis in an .i^ s\hf n* 
ttu’ir pt’K in Iho popuialion is Wn\, rspor lafly ouI-kIo iho hst* Soulln\<-''trm 

si. ill's ^ 


Certain steps could be taken to (\ipitali/e on these situations tf) Ihe benefit 
ol the rninr>iily gioup and sfKi(*tv in gener.il. 

Mexican AiiH’iKiins must he brougljl to the sthooling level i('quir(?fl of higher- 
status and nioie optm ot c npalions. I hey must also he encouraged to lease 
the geogiaphu aoMs of ^.cNeo* disi riminaln>n iirul move to otlu*r parts ihe 
regif>ii or the nation. To atc.miplish these iwo ohjHi lives, goveinnu'nt might: 
(1) fstahlish a ‘(il Hill" foi the poor, guar.mleeing the financial assistan<e 
iKHt’ssary to roniplele the stluKiling reriuired to enter higlu’r-stalus ocrupalions. 
C'oml^ined with tiu* following steps il!- and (h, this wr>uld promote the motiva- 
tion necessaiy t(» Slav in sr hool. f2i Provide information for Mexican Americans 
about the natuie of oj)t)orlunilies open to them in othe» geographic areas; 
many knenv only then local (omnuinily. I'h Pnn’ide linaruial and other as- 
sistance netes'.ary to allow the relocation of individuals and families. 

These steps would not change the socir*lies where .Mexican Americans are 
now concentraied (and whr're discrimination is most inlensch but they would 
at least j)ermit Mexican Amencaits to capitalize on the pres^mt situation. 
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fijrKiiK'ri'd (H'upfts, .ind • uiHv diosi' who liavo t'Xpt rionrpd a brufal ('onqiicst, h'ncl 
to isol >tt‘ tli(-ms(*lvc«. tropi ihcir coi'.c]uoiori , spatially v\hrr(* possible, and inwardly 
'psNcholoj'ically; almost tnivrr^ully fliev l‘■•nd to develop styles of behavuM wiiuh lause 
them to olten he i atej'iirii^ed a" apalh«*tK, withdrawn, irresponsible, shy, la/y and help- 
less in t('rms oi rnanaf;iriq iheir own aftaris. Ahrjliolism and exrc'.slve perst>nalislr( hK- 
llona!l^r^ seem t<i Ivpiiy such deuMted, prnverless populali<»ns, and individuals f'xhihjt 
s'PfV' of po'^sessinj' si-noiis inierionly <orn|>le\es and a W'eak or nejtativr sense of p(*r- 
sonal identity Ihis style o| behavior leruls not to Ih» greatly ami*lioraled by pal»‘rnalistic - 
elitist leloim r>r welfare programs whit-h mav subsequently be administeren by the 
dfrrninani jxipulation, perhaps because sm ti prodigious efiorls sr'rvc s:mply to r*Mntf)ree 
a ^ense ol inleiioiitv and ■ rap'j'.ity * 

Considering that the median s< hof)l years t<u- an Indian student total fJ.9, 
and that the dropout rate after hat is 7*^ percent, one begins to s(»nse that, 
having; had llieii p<Jp‘tlatif;n redu«<»d bv ?n perrr'nt in the last 200 years, having 
been deprived ol wealth and (d protection front exploitation and denigtalion, 
tlte American Indiarv has sufiered traumatic socjo-psyrhological ill c'ffects. 
Slung by the loss oi Ins cullural heril.ige and his pride thc» IneJiar*- enrrjimlered 
the pains of frustration once agriin in erli. canon. 

Yet for all people, as for all Nviduals. the lime forties when they must 
reckon wMlh their history, for many Indian students, the pipsent is a lime of 
such renaissance. At long last, the Indian people are beginning to express a 
new f onsciousrtes'^ and a new rotolve. Rccogni/ing the historical tasks con- 
fronting them, and fully aware of the cost, Indian yevuths are today pledging 
themseK'es i-v activdsm. 

Articles in this Part detail some (if the factors and frustrations which have* 

hack Charles. 'Intrrului.tirui," C'ahlnrniti Inch^tn tiiurMian. Mutltsto, Californio Cnhlorrno 
Indian Lciiifalion Association, hit., 1%9, p 2. 
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brought about this new ideology, and some of the things that understanding 
teachtfrs can do about it. The first selection, by Dozier, provides an anthro- 
pological, historical, and linguistic review of American Indians, underscoring 
that all tribes are different. Building on this base, Roessel's article offers specific- 
suggestions for phases of Indian culture which teachers can study as wedges 
to uncierslanding this population, for any tribe, Rocssel recommends an inquiry 
into aspects of the culture that he considers most fundamental: means of 
subsistence, values, and crafls. We suggest additional f)ossibilitics: religion, 
dance, sports, and games. 

The piece by (’harles, "The Indian and rjvil W'rongs," presents a devastating 
sketch of the Indian's U»ss of his land which will i-x? disturbing to those among 
us who have fell our government could do no wrong. Our cr)llectivo guilt 
deepens in "Rod Man's Plight/' as Iscnberg an.jly/(*s the employment probUma 
— even among those Indians who have been sperially trained, lei alone the 
olcier Indians who have long had no role to pLiy. 

We shift gc*ars with Steiner, Irom the old to the Indians rwnv breaking 

away from the strong tiaclitions of the past tr»,Iead their tubes in a new njovf»- 
mcMil. How' many of ns understor'd what iutrl happened w'hen a gt^>iip o| 
youthful Indians (af)tured lh(» intamous i iiadr'l of Alratra/ in San f ranciscu 
Bay which, in (felianre ot the U.S. governmi'nt, they oKupy to this d.w"^ 

Young people witn(*ssing their parrmts rlriven from reservatit)ns to i ilies and 
sometimes back again, all by poverty, insist that this harsh existence^ must slop, 
that it will not be .i part of their own liv(»s. t.duealion has failc'd their parents; 
It will not fail them. In thc' old (fays, the Indian child was assigned to special 
c.kisses. In l)olh eU'mcmtary and the h.gher grades, he was not really expc'cted 
to ('omp)etc* with the* white students of the larger society. At the same time, he 
was expected to divest liirti^.elf of all his "intenoi' cultural altrihutes. and 
to ('Spouse values that wore loieign to him. He was expected to speak F.nglish, 
the American language, when his native tongue was Indian. Ho w'as "placed" 
into classes or sul)di\ isions of them according tt> his performance on biascci 
lesis- -tests that had no heaiing on his own cultural c'xperitmce and context. 
Thus he was plated, in effect, in mentally regarded classes He was taught that 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln w^ere his iore^ithers; he was taught 
to rc'vere them at the* neglect of his envn ancestors. 

Steiner's article urufersc ores the massive reidentil'ication with old Indian 
culture taking place today at all age levels. The "New Indians" *are attempting 
to unite their brothers and sisters, their parents and cousins, into viable 
unions which will critic ally analyze how American institutions have historically 
been sc^urces t'f many problems m the Indian community. 

W'hat can understanding teachers do^ With "American Indian Education: 
Time to Rt'deem an Old Tromise," f iichs turns our attention to the young now 
in our schools. She makes the case tc^r a pluralistic curriculum w'hich will not 
whilcw.ish the Red man, yet will bring him closer to others in America. 

The three concluding selecticms in this section on American Indians take 
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Up various aspects of the modern classroom experiences of Indians and the 
new opportunities for their teachers. Rocssel provides a sensitive examination of 
the cognitive styles of Indian childien drawn from tiist-hand experience and 
observations. Conklin supplies a report on Roessel's own pionoeiing school for 
Indians, unique in this country, and Gunsky gives us a strictly practical set of 
possibilities for gelling started. 




Toward a Background 
for the Teacher 
of Indian Students 

Edward P. Dozier 


'"Arc* iftrre c|uc‘Mi(Mis ihut lodchcts could pul to lhom‘^c*lve<., n« mallor where 
or which Tribes they might be loac fling, that W'oulcl develop for the teacher a 
body of know/ledge providing valid insighl.s into the cultures of their students?'' 
This vsMs only one of many important questions pul to this writer at a meeting 
of teachf'rs held last year, I he answer tu this (juestion logically falls into two 
broad categories: general, and speed ic. 

(Generally, there are certain considerations which any teacher should keep 
in mind no matter w^ho he is leaching, whether Indian or non-Indian. The 
teacher must have respect for the c//gn/fy of the individual, regardless of the 
student's particular fa; lily, ethnic, or cultural background. Here would be 
included certain peculiarities of dress, hair style, etc., whether idiosyncrasies 
of the individual or the product of his particular cullural heritage. These aspects 
of appearance or behavior can he tolerated without Injury tc) school authorities 
or the school cnviionment. Secondly, a teacher must recognize that identity 
with one's specific heritage is natural, and is usually a cherished possession and 
hence cannot be denlanded, discredited <jr devalued. Here may be listed such 
things as language, religion, values ar»fr so on, even though these cultuial 
possessions are different ^rom ifiose held by the teacher. 

Adverse criticism or disciplinary action by school authorities is likely to have 
a negative effect on the student. The result may be rebellion, withdrawal, and/ 
or self hatred. Temporarily, there may be an attempt to identify with the 
teacher's culture and values, but the result is usually a warped personality. The 
sensitive .student frequently becomes alienated from his own group and from 
that of the dominant culture as well, and develops a negative self-image which 


From Frevdomways, Fourth Quarter 1969, Vol. 9, No. 4, pp. 32R-333. Reprinted by pormis.sion. 
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can be harmful to himself and others with whom he associates. Erik H. 
Erikson, the psychologist, describes and analyzes this phenomenon far better 
than I can in his new book: Identity: Youth and Crisis (Norton, New York, 
1968). See also his article: "Youth: Fidelity and Diversity," reprinted in the 
book, America Changing (Charles E. Merrill, Columbus, Ohio, 1968). 

There is ample documentation for the damaging effect to Indian personality 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs schools of the first and second decades of this 
century, when both of these general points were flagrantly violated by teachers 
and school authorities. Unfortunately, abuses still go on in these schools despite 
changes in the Bureau. Teachers and administrators In the public schools also 
constantly violate the.se two principles. 

Considering more specifically this question, the teacher must bear in mind the 
student's social and cultural background and particularly the historical back- 
ground of Indian-White relations. 

As to Indian social and cultural background, this involves a brief discussion 
of the social and cultural characteristics generally shared by Indian groups. 
The teacher ought to be aware of the fact that North American Indians (north 
of the Rio Grande), were all tribal peoples— hence they have certain general 
characteristics •which they share with one another despite numerous local 
differences. It is only these general patterns that we can hope to help the 
teacher comprehend— for specific tribes the literature for local groups must be 
consulted. The importance of the rather large extended familv and^ kinship 
ties is characteristic of tndian community life. Larger aggregates beyond the 
immediate local group were sporadic and relatively unimportant in the past. 
Despite occasional warfare (actually there were primarily skirmishes; large-scale 
warfare was unknown), there was an essential respect for other local groups. 
Strong alliances are the exception rather than the rule. For example, the 
Iroquois Confederacy and the Pueblos at the time of the Revolt of 1680. 

Early childhood rearing practices everywhere among Indian groups were 
(and are still) characterized by permissive techniques and were the responsibility 
of the kin group. 

The economy was largely hunting and gathering; where agriculture existed, 
it was in a relatively simple form and there was no development of extensive 
trade or markets. The Pueblos, as with other aspects of thtfir society and culture, 
were a partial exception. They carried on a rather intensive system of irrigated 
farming practices and grew a surplus of foods. Still, no markets ever developed 
among them. 

Religion was, and is, a simple form of animism, usually the only religious 
specialist was the Shaman or medicine man. Again, the Pueblos are an exception 
(partial exceptions are also the Northwest Coast Indians and some Indians in 
the Southeastern United States). In general, however, religious organization 
was simple and there is no evidence that any group ever attempted to impose 
its system of beliefs or organization upon another. There was considerable 
borrowing, but no coercion to force the religion of one group on another. 
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Within the local group — the village — the Pueblos did apparently force their 
members to participate in religious ceremonies. The Pueblos, because of their 
proximity to rather complex religious and political groups In Mexico (such as 
the Aztec) do seem to have been less tribal than others. 

Linguistic diversification is tremendous, yet there seems to be ample evidence 
that in terms of concepts and meaning, Indian languages were organized in a 
remarkable similar fashion. In the past, Indians simply learned one another's 
language when the peed to communicate across linguistic barriers arose — an 
essentially common level of sociocultural development (the tnbal level) ap- 
parently made this possible. Languages are adjusted to the society and culture 
of its speakers and native Indian speakers have tended to have difficulty in 
adjusting to languages of highly complex cullines. But this is not a formidable 
task and the tcachei with patience and understanding can develop good 
English speakers among Indians who retain knowledge of their own language. 
Bi-lingualism is no detriment — indeed the acquisition of several languages 
tends to enhance learning in other areas as well, in terms of latest findings of 
linguists and psv«^hologisls. 

Indian society and culture have produced a series of values which contrast 
sharpi/ fiom those of the dominant white group In social inteuaction, Indians 
put the emphasis on good relations; good lelations with relatives and good 
relations with neighbors. They stress the feeling or the emotional component 
rather than the verbal one. Characteristically, ‘nclians are not extremely talkative. 
They convey their ideas and feelings largely through behavior rather than 
through speech. 

Important contrasts also exist between whites and Indians with respect to 
attitueJes toward work or activity. Work is, of course, a positive value in 
American culture. American Indians, on the other hand, emphasize a more 
relaxed attitude towai ! wvirk and aciivity. Success, competition, "progress," 
and the ac.cumulation of wealth and property — these values important to white 
Americans, are generally abscml .mong Indians, for American Indians who stress 
good interpersonal relations anc' who freely c^xchange property and food, these 
values appear strange and selfish. For most Indians, these white American 
values can c^nly be achieved by cJestrrjying good relations with relative's and 
neighbors and arousllig anxiety in themselves; they are, therefore, not worth 
striving for. 

A utilitarian^ philosophy amom; white Americans as against a contemplative 
one among Indians; the stress on youth among whiles as against wisdom of age 
and experience among Indians, and many others, are also important contrasts 
between white Americans and American Indians. Sufficient examples, perhaps, 
have been cited to indicate the clash of values which ultimately derive from 
cultural differences. Yet it is important to be aware of these contrasts, for they 
inhibit the adjustment of Indians into our educational system. 

The result of the shared characteristics sketched above is that personality- 
wise and in their response to Anglo-American schools and administrative 
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programs, the reaction of North American Indians has been remarkably similar. 
This is not to say that American Indians all recognize a common destiny or 
are likely to organize together to achieve common ends. For yet another 
characteristic of American Indians is their individuality and independence — 
as we have noted above, larger political units beyond the local kin group were 
practically unknown in the past except temporary ad hoc type alliances. Pan- 
Indian participation as a purely entertainment or recreational activity may bring 
Indians together, but they shy away from political unions where a tighter 
organization and allegiance to effective leadership are demanded. 

A teacher aware of the broad characteristics of Indian cultures will I believe 
be a better teacher. There is nr^ convenient source (T this information. Robert 
Redfield's work: The Little Community (c. P)S!)), Primitive Society and Us Trans- 
formations (c. 19S7) are good sources for tribal characteristics. In lectures and 
discussions the social and cultural characteristics of general Indian society and 
culture have been drawn at the American Indian Development Workshop at 
Boulder. A recent article by Dr. Nancy O. Lurie, 'The Fnduring Indian," 
Natural llistoiy, Vol. 75, No. 9, pp. 10-22, is also pertinent. Personality structure 
of all Indians as essentially similar is described by Drs. George and louisc 
Spindler, in The Annals, Vol. 311, pp. 151-152 (1957). The entire volume which 
contains the Spindlers' article is cievoted to American Indians and is a good 
source for the history and c'ontemporary situation of United States and 
Canadian Indians. 

Source's on Indian valuers have not been .systematized, although Father john 
F. Bryde, S.J., Supormtt'ndent, Holy Rosary Indian Mission, Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota, has reproduced a list for stuefent use. Indian values have also been 
discussed intensively in the American Indian Development Workshop, Boulder. 
We need a book on Indian social, cultural and value patterns. 

The initial contact betwc'en whites and Indians, and the subscciuent histoiy 
of this relationship liave also produced essentially similar responses from all 
Indian groups. The result is the development of a remarkably common set of 
attitudes toward governmental supervision and programs, including education. 

In the initial contact period, there was deprivation in land and resources 
upon which the Inciian depended, and a resulting disorganizatic^n in social ancJ 
religious organization. Yet, because of the nature of Indian society and culture, 
and because of administrative inconsistency, there was not a wholesale destruc- 
tion of Indian culture and society. There have been change and modification 
through the years, but unlike central Mexico, for example, much of the 
Indian way of life was permitted to endure. 

But the adverse initial contacts and the later inconsistent Indian policies of 
the government have made Indians in general resentful, distrustful, and on 
occasion even hostile to all government programs. Despite the large number 
of tribes and the diversity of languages the attitude toward government control 
has been much the same among Indians. This attitude undoubtedly arose or rises 
out of a series of deprivations: the initial defeat in wars, the loss of lands 
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and resources, confinement in reservations (particularly the associated ration 
system) attempts for most tribes to convert them into agriculturists once the 
game was gone, enforced recruitment of Indian children to schools miles away 
from home, and a host of other deprivations. The result was a resistance to 
acculturato — expressed by children in resentful attitudes toward schools, and 
frequently poor performances. While the young people of today have^ not 
directly experienced the deprivations suffered by their parents and grandparents, 
they have inherited* the legacy of bitterness, feelings of inadequacy, and 
resentment to schools. High drop-out rates, poor performances, or the lack of 
motivation are the results of this attitude. 

The teacher who is aware of the broad patterns of differences between his 
own culture and that of the Indian will develop the necessary patience and 
understanding to work with Indian students. Some behavior modification is 
essential, of course, to develop the adaptive and necessary skills in Indian stu- 
dents for a successful adjustment to the dominant s( hool system and culture. 
Yet the transition can be accomplished without wholesale destruction of the 
Indian languages and the traditional patterns of Indian son.?! and cultural life. 
After al4, all peoples are in constant flux of change. In the usual, non-disruptive 
scjrial and cultural change situations it is a give and take on both sides. It need 
not be a complete one way change route in the Indian-White contact situation — 
there arc a number of social and cultural patterns which the Indians can 
retain without hampering a smooth and satisfactory adjustment into the 
cic^mmant American society and culture. We are already a heterogeneous 
society-- look at our ethnic enclaves, our different religious denominations. 
Indeed, our very diversity should give our nation strength and prov'ide the 
* hecks and balance's needecJ to survive through tiro conflicts and challenges 
of the modern world. 



The Indian Child 
and His Culture 

Robert A. Roessel, Jr. 


The Indian chifd today lives between two worlds. On the one hand, there is 
the tradilional way of life repre^'enled by tlic culture of Indians prior to the 
corning of the white man. On the other hand, there is the modern American 
civilization with its own distinctive patterns and sets of values. 

Education is the vehicle that may be used by the Indian to acquire the 
fruits and blessings of the white man's way of lite. In oider for educators to 
reach the Indian child and to instill within that child a desire to learn, it is 
necessary for that educator to have a basic understanding of the < ulture of the 
Indian. 

Anthropologists define culture as the total way of life of a people. For 
example, we say the Navaho has a cultuic of his own because, from almost 
any point of view wc observe him and see different practices and beliefs 
which are not found among other groups (^f people. The Navaho lives in a 
hogan, performs healing ceremonies which often include sand painting, attends 
squaw-dances and fire-dances, speaks a distinct language, wears turquoise 
jewelry, dresses in a prescribed manner, prepares particular kinds of food in 
special ways, his methods of greeting strangers, his ideas of hospitality, hi.’» 
beliefs about nature and the universe, his moral and ethical standards, his 
methods for educating the youth, etc. are peculiarly different from those found 
among other people. This Navaho way of life is oven different .'rc^m their 
neighbors, the Flopi Indians, who live in an area surrounded by the Navaho. 
In view of all this, we ran safely declare that there is a Navaho culture and 
that it belongs to the people wc call the Navaho. 

From Handhook for Indian Fducatinn. I os Angples, Cniifornia- Amerindian Publishing 
Company. 1QG9, pp. 19 34. 
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A little thought will show that this phenomenon that is called Navaho culture 
is a great complex embracing the total life of the Navaho. A complete record of 
any culture would record in full their arts, industries, amusements, politics, 
family life, education, religion, etiquette, etc. Fortunately, it Is not necessary that 
all data be gathered or all details understood for us to sense its meaning and to 
grasp its character. 

Students of the American Indian tell us that there were between 300 and 
600 tribes inhabiting* the area we now call the United Stales.^ Lven in 1960 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs was responsible for over 200 different tribes. 

F.ach tribe has its own distinctive v^ay of life or culture. The educator faced 
with the prospect of learning about 200 tribes may well throw up her hands 
in despair and renounce any effort to team about the culture of the Indian. 

Piovidentiallv, several factors combine to make the educator's task far from 
hopeless. If she is desirous of learning about the culture of a particular Indian 
student, or group of students in her class, the chances are that there is only 
one, or at most, several tribes involved. An educator tnaching in the public 
schools of Casa Grande, Ari/ond, would probably have Pima and/or Papago 
Indian children in the classroom. In other words, the Iocatror\ of the school 
will defrnitely limit the number of tribes that might be represented at that 
school. So a teacher wf)uld have to become famihar with several tribes at most. 

If a tc-»acher wants to learn about Indran culture in order to leach a unit 
about the Indian she worrld probably limit her .study to several of the better- 
known Indian tribes. 

In addition, there are certain values and beliefs which are held in common 
by most Indian tribes. Generalizations are usually dangerous but just as we 
speak of our ''American culture'' so we can speak of oirr "Indian culture," 
These common values , e discussed later in this fsoleclion). 


COMPONENTS OF CULTURE 

Let us examine more closely the concept of culture and how knowledge of it 
can be an invaluable# tool to the educator. The term "culture" may be sub- 
divided intcj at lea.st these componcml f»irls: Subsistence, Housing, Clothing, 
Crafts, Social prganization, Polihcai Systems, Religion, Mythology, Language, 
and Values. 


Subsistence 

The type of economy developcci by a particular Indian tribe would definitely in- 
fluence the set of values that tribe accepted. For example, a tribe which was de- 
pendent upon agriculture might be expected to develop a set of traits which 

*A. f. Kroeber, CulturdI and Natuial Areas of Native North America ^Bcrkel«’y: Universily 
of CJaliforniti Press, 1947), pp. 1.^4-41. 
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would emphasize the value of the crops and the importance of fertility. The Hopi 
Indians are such a tribe. 

On the other hand, a tribe which was more nomadic and less dependent 
upon agriculture, and more dependent on livestock might be expected to 
develop a set of values stressing livestock. Health would become a matter of 
grave concern because the group couldn't move and follow the flocks if 
members of the tribe become ill. In such a culture, the Navaho for example, 
fertility is not nearly as important as health. In a nomadic pastoral tribe, 
ceremonies oriented around health and healing might become extremely Im- 
portant. 

An educator, or anyone for that matter, who desires to understand the 
people, must become familiar with aspects of subsistence. What were the 
economic characteristics of the tribe in the years before the coming of the 
white man? What changes in subsistence have taken place over the years? 
What are the local community values on the various subsistence techniques? 
These are but a few of the questions that need to be asked and answered if 
understanding is to be realized. 

Suggestions to the Fducalor — Subsistence: 

1. Become acquainted with the means of subsistence. 

a. Travel and visit on the reservalionts). 

b. Read reports and books on reservation econr)my and potential. 

c. Talk to people who know something about the reservation and the land. 

d. Acquire pictures of the reservation showing the resources and needs. 

2. Include items related to tribal subsistence in school work and class projects. 

3. Become familiar with typical Indian food and be able to sav that you've 

eaten some. 

Housing 

Past and present housing is influenced by the economy of the people. People 
following a flock of sheep are not going to live m homes located close together 
because there would be no forage for the animals. ^Tiibes depending on 
agriculture can develop permanent homes which are constructed close together 
since their fields are used time after time. 

Today, teachers should realize that home conditions influence the achieve- 
ment of Indian students. In the first place, many Indian families have little 
understanding of the importance of education. They see only that education 
is slowly, but surely, divorcing the child from his parents and the home. 
Therefore, the Indian child frequently obtains no positive encouragement from 
his parents. In the second place, the home may be the kind where there are 
no lights to study by or no desks to .study on. 

Teachers and administrators need to know something about the homes of 
the Indian child. They need to know what study facilities are available to the 
student. Often the Indian child lives in one room with perhaps six or eight 
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Other family members. Homework may be an obstacle that will cause the 
Indian student to fail — not because he doesn't want to study, but because he 
has no place to study. 

Many Indian homes have no running water. In a study conducted by the 
United Stales Public Health Service the following figures on running water in 
Indian homes were obtained;* • 


Hopi .•All mesa villages had no running water in homes 

Papago Less than 1 percent had running water in homes 


San Carlos Apache .... 8.7 percent had running water in homes 

This absence of running water might be reflected in the Indian child's 
clothes no! being as dean as those' of other children or the Indian student 
not being as dean as his white neighbor. A sympathetic teacher can do a 
great deal to reduce the Indian child's sense of inferiority in these areas. 

Suggestions to -he Educator- -Housing: 

1. Become? acrtuainled with the housing need, 
a. •Travel and visit the reserv'ation. 

1). Read reports and books on reservation housing. 

c. Talk with people who have had experience with tribal housing. 

d. 7<ike pictures of hcjusmg showing the difference in types and style, 
c*. Visit the homes and go inside. 

2. Use material colleclc'd to provide a unit or cla‘‘Sroom decoration so small 
c'hildren feel at home. 

T Incorporate area of health in discussion of housing — but do not »ake the 
position tirat all native Indian homes are unhealthy - rather show how 
existing home', car. i’nprovc'cJ wMlh toeds and materials at hand. 

Clothing 

Many tribes even today dress distinctively and often colorfully. The t(!acher 
needs to understand the dress of the l(.)cal Indians and should look upon that 
clothing not as something strange and unusual, but rather as something 
indu alive cjf a rich cultural heritage. In this way the Indian child need not 
bec ome ashampd of the way his parents dress. 

Suggestions to the Tclucatur — Clothing: 

1. Become familiar with clothing worn at home by the school child and by his 
parents. 

a. Visit the reservation. 

b. Read books and reports. 

2. Become familiar with problems of washing and repairing the Indian child's 
clothes. 

“File-s of the Division of indicin Health, Untied Slates Public Health, Phoenix Area Office, 
Arizona. 
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3. Understand the financial problems involved in the parents buying additional 
clothes. 

Crafts 

Indian arts and crafls are, perhaps, the best known area of Indian culture. 
People from all over the world collect historic or prehislodc Indian art. Navaho 
rugs and silver, Hopi katchina dolls, Papago and Pima baskets, Sioux bead 
work, Apache buckskins, and Pueblo pottery, are internationally known and 
admired. 

The discerning educator should learn about the arts and crafts of the Indians 
in that area or in that state. Here is a field in which the Indian can excel. The 
wise teacher will draw upon this and build on this apparent natural gift of the 
Indian people. It would be ridiculous to ask a Papago Indian girl to tell the 
class members how to weave a rug. It would be foolish to ask an Apache 
student to describe the art of pottery working. 

It is necessary for the teacher to know what tribes make and to ask an 
Indian student to discu.ss something that his tribe can do. 

Often Indian students will profess no knowledge of a tribal craft. This may 
or may not be true. Regardless, the educator through his interest and desire 
to learn can instill in the Indian student an appreciation of the arts ?nd crafts 
of the Indian cultural heritage. The Indian child is greatly Influenced by the 
attitude and actions of his teacher. If the educator laughs at the tribal customs 
and culture, you may be sure that the educator may either be driving the 
Indian child away from his people or driving the child away from the educator — 
perhaps both. 

If there is wisdom in the philosophy of building on strengths then Indian 
Education needs to direct more time and attention to encouraging an active arts 
and crafts program. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, in 1%0, has extensively en- 
larged an Indian Arts and Crafls Program in Bureau Schools.'* 

A bridge of understanding may be partially constructed between the Indian 
parent and the school through the successful development of an Indian Arts and 
Crafls Program in the school. Local community spccialisis can bo brought to 
school and teach the students their particular craft. The school benefits in 
improved school-community relations as much as do the students. 

Suggestions to the Educator — Crafts: 

1. Become familiar with local native arts and crafts. 

2. It po.ssible buy and wear some art object made by the Indian people in 
that area. 

3. Encourage good Indian arts and crafts. 

*ln 1%1 the B.I.A. oponed tho Institute of American Indian Arts at Santa Fe for Indian 
youth of high artistic talent. Comprehensive programs are provided both at the high 
school and post giaduate level 
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4. Invite Indian craftsmen to school to give talks and/or demonstrations. 

5. Develop this aspect of the total educational program. 

Social Organizations 

Social organization includes the institutions that determine the position of 
men and women in society. The importance of social organization is seefh in 
that it provides the jrteans of organizing behavior and of providing for the 
inculcation in the coming generations in the prevalent sanctions and accepted 
behavior patterns of the group. In this way, the continuity and cohesiveness of 
the culture is insured. 

The family is the most fundamental of all social groups and it is universal 
in its distribution.^ However, as in all culturally determined social groups, there 
is a certain amount of variability in the types of family structuie and organi- 
zation. 

The biological and social family may be nuite distinct entities.*''’ The biological 
family simply consists of two parents who produce' offspring and the number of 
anct'stors doubles with each generation. In our society wo count descent in 
both thi father and the* mother. However, it Is more common among societies 
of the world to count descent only on one side (unilaleral). The Navaho, for 
example*, c ount df*sc;ent on the mother's sicie (itui I ri lineal) wlum a person be- 
longs to his mother's family. Ihe Papago, on the other hand, trace their descent 
from their father ^pj^dlincal) and a p<*rson belongs to his father's family. 

Herskovits stated that there is no doubt that dilfcient traditions of descent 
greatly influence the psyc ho- social relationships between members of families in 
matrilincal and patrilineal societies.^' We can readily sec an aspect r'f the patri- 
lineal emphasis in our scKiety in the father's role. He is the family/ head, the 
arbilc.'r and often conlrob the economic, resources — "father Knows Best " In our 
society the father is frequently the disciplinarian for the family — at least in more 
extreme cases. 

Cc^ntrasl this with a malrilineai society where' the mother frequently is Ihe 
family head and the moth(?r's eldest brother oftem assumc's many of the functions 
we usually associate with a father in our society. The mother's oldest brother 
often controls the finJnees, speaks for the family and is the disciplinarian. In 
such a matrilincal society the bi»>logicol father is left the pleasant role of play- 
mate, counselop, and friend to his *^'hildren. 

The importance of understanding something of the social organization of In- 
dian children may be seen in the frequently observed fact that to many [people] 
all Indian children appear to be related. A teacher new to teaching Indians is 
usually impressed with the number of "brothers" and "sisters" and "cousins" 

*fc‘. A. Hfjcbol, Man in the Primitive World (New York: McCraw tiill Book Company, 

p. 

"Melville |. Herskovits, Man and U\% Works tNew York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), p. 290. 

*//)/t/ , p. 291. 
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that are found in any given room. The Indian student, when identifying another 
child as his ''brother/' may not mean the same thing that the non-Indian means 
when he uses the term "brother." The Indian uses the term frequently to mean 
any member of the clan to which he belongs; there may not be any blood re- 
lationship. 

The next object of our attention is the extended family. By extended family 
we mean a social group consishng of near relatives in addition to the mother 
and father and their children. In our society we do not fttilize the principal of 
the extended family so as a whole we are unfamiliar with it. However, many of 
our Indian tribes arc organized on this principle and we as educators must un- 
derstand it if we are to understand the social and emotional background of the 
Indian child. 

What then are the implications of this concept for educators? In the first place, 
the extended family surrounds the Indian child with constant love and attention. 
The child becomes accustomed to having numerous relatives around, many of 
whom treat him as their own child. In such an atmosphere a sense of security is 
developed. 

When the Indian child is taken abruptly from an extended family situation, 
with all its psyVhological characteristics, and placed In a school situation, which 
may be a great distance from the home and family, the child becomes Insecure, 
withdrawn, and unhappy. Where he once found love and understanding from 
members of his extended family he now finds indifference and misunderstanding 
from strangers. 

.Starling school is a difficult enough undertaking in our society where our 
values and emphasis are consciously directed at education. Think how much 
more difficult it must be in a society which still fails to grasp and accept the real 
functions and purposes of education and particularly when the school often 
destroys the only source of security the Indian child enjoys — his family and 
home! 

The educator must be alert and alive to the importance of the extended family 
in the life and actions of the Indian child. He must make eveiy effort to insure 
that the security provided by the extended family is not destroyed by the school 
but rather Is strengthened and encouraged. 

In the .second place, the extended family provided the Indian child with a 
number of relatives whom he calls 'mother" and "father." The child know's his 
biologic parents, but there are other relatives whom he calls "mother" and 
"father" and who treat him as their own child. This means that the death of a 
parent, separation or divorce docs not necessarily have the same traumatic 
effect as it does in non-Indian society. 

We have seen that the extended family structuie gives the Indian child a 
strong feeling of security. The school may unconsciously and inadvertently de- 
stroy or materially weaken this security. To counteract this tendency, teachers 
and administrators must understand the functions of the extended family and 
strive to provide the necessary love and understanding. 
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Suggestions to the Educator — Social Organizaiion: 

1. Know something about the clan system of the tribe. 

2. Know something about the organization of the family of the tribe. 

3. Respect the Indian method of determining kinship and never ridicule. 

4. Perhaps make a chart showing the clans of the tribe and the membership of 
class members in each clan. 

Political Systems 

No people are without ways and means of controlling conduct and directing 
the affairs of the group. The mechanisms for the regulation of affairs that con- 
cern the entire group as a whole are called political organization. The western 
world has df'vcioped the concept that in any given society there will be leaders 
and there will be folkwers: democracy, rule by the majority, representative 
government are among those elements considered vital to our political phi- 
losophy. 

It is difficult to comprehend that certain Indian tribes traditionally had no 
"leaders” in our sense of the word. They had no individual or group of indi- 
viduals who could speak for all members of the tribe. This presented many per- 
plexing and tragic problems during the clays of the Indian Wars. One small seg- 
ment of a tribe may have signed a treaty of peace with the United .Slates gov- 
ernment and yet another portion of the same tribe may have staged a raid the 
day after llie first group signed the treaty. Our government often felt that the 
tribe deliberately broke the treaty and consequently the Indian gained a reputa- 
tion that he could not be trusted. 

Ev^m today many non-Indians fail to uncJi'rstand the unique political systems 
the various tribes enjoy. t‘ is miportanl to note that among many Southwestern 
Indians democracy is not the rule of the majority, whtch might result in .S'l per- 
cent of the people for something and 40 percent of the people opposed; but 
rather the rule of consensus. In omer w'orJs, everyone must be for 'ornelhing 
and none are opposed. 

The author recalls an incident which, took place on the Navah(» reservation 
w'hich reflects this deshe for consensus. The people; at Low Mountain, an i‘' 0 - 
lated community in the heart of Navahi* rcnintry, decided that they wanted to 
elect a school board. Although it w'as a Bureau Cif Indian Affaiis School, and 
therefore was not legally opc^raled ^nd controlled by a Board of Education, the 
community fell that they should elect a group of interested adults who would 
work closely with the school personnel. A cold winter day was set for the; meet- 
ing and nearly a hundred Navahos tor miles around arrived by wagon, truck, 
and horseback The group quickly decided that there should be three members 
chosen to the ^school board.” The meeting began about 10:00 a.m. and by 
noon they had unanimously selected two members of the board. The «iulhor felt 
that the third member would be chosen right after lunch and all would go 
home happy. 
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The group reconvened after eating and quickly voted by an overwhelming 
majority on the ihird member. But the meeting was not over. This was not ac- 
ceptable until all present freely voted in his favor. The entire afternoon was 
spent in discussing this man and his strengths and weaknesses. Those few who 
were originally opposed to this individual stated their objectives and in time 
pers^uaded others that he was not the man for the job. At six o'clock that eve- 
ning this man still had a majority who favored his selection, but the entire 
group agreed that this man would never command the ‘support of the entire 
community — so he was dropped from consideration. 

The group decided to camp overnight at the school and continue the meeting 
in the morning. That night one could see many camp fires encircling the school 
as the Navaho waited for morning. At this point the author was uneasy and un- 
happy. Perhaps the whole idea of a school board was foolish after all, none of 
the men selected spoke English, besides if it took this long to elect one man 
then you might never gel things done and anyway the author wanted to go to 
town and do some shopping since it would be Saturday. 

Saturday morning the group met once again: the only difference lay in the 
fact that word must have been sent out and there were nearly 200 Navahos 
present that morning. The same process began again. A man would be discussed; 
often he would rise and tell why he wasn't qualified. By noon not a single vote 
had been taken, but many men had been discussed. Finally a mart was men- 
tioned and ail seemed to be interested. The group talked about this individual 
for over an hour and no one said anything against this person. A vote was taken 
and every single person present voted jn favor of this individual. This, then, was 
an example of the principle of consensus at work. 

In working with that unanimously elected body for nearly three years the 
author came to realize the advantages of such a method of selection. These 
three men spoke for the entire community, not just a segment of it. They were 
able to give unqualified support to the school and they had the unqualified 
support of their community. 

To work successfully and to obtain optimum results in working with Indian 
tribes, the educator must understand the structure of the political organization 
of that tribe. The educator must be able to work within *he framework of their 
system. 

Suggestions to the Educator — Political Systems: 

1. Understand something about the traditional method of tribal political or- 
ganization. 

2. Understand something about current tribal political organization. 

3. Include existing tribal organization in social studies and civic classes. 

4. Take students to visit tribal government in action. 

5. Invite tribal leaders to the school to discuss tribal government. 

6. Respect the Indians' method of selecting candidates and of holding meet- 
ings~regardless of time involved. 

7. Work closely with tribal and community leaders. 
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Religion and Mythology 

Religion is considered by anthropologists to be a universal cultural complex^ 
No known society is without some form of religion. "'Religious attitude . . . 
characterizes all cultures and every stage of history."'* 

In the Southwest today many Indian tribes have retained a considerable por- 
tion of their own native religion. The Indian tribes of no other section of* the 
United States have preserved their own traditional beliefs and practices as have 
ihc Indians of the Southwest. One has only to recall the Hopi Snake and Katch- 
ina Dances, the Pueblo Corn and Animal Dances, the Apache Bear and Crown 
Dance, the Papago Bean Dance, the Navaho Ycit)echai and Fire Dances and 
many others to realize that agc-c>ld Indian ceremonies still contain a great dt'al 
of meaning and importance for many tribes. 

The educator must have some uiiderstancJing of the r»)le of the native Indian 
religion in the lives of those living within the area served by his school. He must 
become familiar w'ith basic elements of their religion. 

On the Hopi reservation, in northern Arizona, school personnel have an un- 
written agreement that Hopi children may be excused from school to participate 
in the nScessary tribal rituals and ceremonies. In return tribal leaders and parents 
insure the attendance of their children at all other times. 

An Apache girl, who reaches puberty and who is fortunate enough to have a 
Pubeity Ceremony, has acquiretl staluie and standing in the eyes of her tribe. The 
teacher or ih(' principal who would refuse to excuse surh a girl from school tor 
the ceremony would aiousc' community bitterness and ill will. The girl would 
proI)ably fail icj attend ^cliool, regardless of whether she were^ excused or not. 


Mythology is kindred t' that of religion, but mythology is one that more teach- 
ers are aware of and concerned with. The educator who takes the time and 
makes the effort to learn certain myths and legends of the Indian groups with 
whom he is working will be taking definite steps toward better understanding 
and improved rappor^ There are many authentic Indian legenefs dvailable to the 
interested person. In addition to those in libraries and collections, there is the 
possibility of actually leaving Indians come to school and tell their stcjries to the 
children. Another method would be to have a collection of myths available in 
the rocDm. There is probably no better way to motivate the Indian child to read 
than to have some of his vvcN-known stories available to him in written form. 
■fh(^ interested educator can take a complex story and reword it, using a con- 
trolled and appropriate vocabulary, tn fact, a bcjok of legends can be prepared 
which would contain a number of such stories. This book might well be illus- 
trated by the c hildren. The author has seen this done effectively by creative and 
alert teachers. 


•Clark Wissler, Man am/ Culluif* iNew York: Thomas Y. Crowell Compaov. T‘»W, p 74. 
Herskovits, op at , p. 'M7. Hocbel, o/) cit , p. 540 

‘’Wilson O. Wallis, Kelifiion in Primitive Sndoty (New York: F. S. Ciofrs and Comf)ar^y, 
1939), p. 1. 
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Suggestions to the Educator — Religion and Mythology: 

1. Become familiar with local Indian dances and ceremonies and respect them. 

2. Attend local Indian dances and ceremonies. 

3. Invite medicine men to the school and have them address the students in 
regard to myths and legends and traditions. 

4. Respect individual Indian student's right to be absent from school to attend 
important ceremonies. 

5. Be careful not to knowingly or unknowingly cause a child to lose face in 
regard to his or hris family's belief in their traditional religion. 

6. Use legends and myths in reading and in storytelling. 

7. Prepare a booklet of myths and legends for each major tribe. 

Language 

Language has appropriately been called the vehicle of culture. Without language 
the accumulation of knowledge, that makes humans different from other ani- 
mals, could not have been developed or maintained. We must constantly re- 
member that one's thoughts are limited by one's language. The Hopi vyith their 
concept of lirtic, as indicated in their language, are said to be much more able 
to comprehend Einstcinian Theories than are those of us whose language divides 
lime into past, present, and future.** 

In other words, the world view of any particular people will, In large measure, 
be controlled by their language. The language of one people may not permit 
the comprehending of fundamental principles of another people. Even the proc- 
ess of translation may prove unsatisfactory. 

This is another area of concern for the educator teac hing Indian children. It is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the type of language spoken by the In- 
dians in that locality or school. What are some of the basic emphases of the 
language and what is the world view of the people? 

A practical concern of the educator is what sounds of the native language sue 
similar to English sounds and what English sounds have no counterpart in the 
Indian language. In this manner, the areas of difficulty are identified in advance 
and the teacher may make special preparation and effort to eliminate these 
problem sounds. 

Suggestions to the Educator' — Language: 

1. Understand the general organization of the Tribal language. 

2. Learn a few words of the language and use these words in class. Do not be 
afraid of mispronouncing becau.se actually it is better if you do and if the 
Indian students laugh at your efforts. In this way unnecessary barriers are 
broken down. 

3. Make a list of sound differences and sound difficulties — work especially 
hard on the.se. 

4. Be aware of the problems of translation. 

®Beniamin Whorf, Language, Thought and Reality, ed. by John B. Carroll (Cambridge: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolog>', 1956). 
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Values 

The final culture component to be discussed is that of values. The entire area of 
values is of j»reat importance to the educator. There are at least two extreme 
positions in regard to values that one could take: the first would be cultural 
cthnocentrism, the second would be cultural relativism. 

Cultural erhnocenlrism means that the values of one particular culture* are 
superior to the valucsi of other cultures and that therefore the superior values 
ought to supercede the valutas of the other culture. This philosopliy prompted 
much of the conquest of America. The values of the white man were felt to be 
vastly superior to those of the ''savages.'' Therefore, it was only fitting and 
proper that those values of the superior culture should be imposed on the in- 
f(?rior culture. 

Cultural relativism means the opposition of the above. In other words, the 
values of any culture are relative to the cultural background out of which they 
arose. There are no superior or inferior cultures or sets of values. Under this 
philosophy mankind is seen as being everywhere equal and the values of western 
"civilized" man are in no way superior to those of the most "primitive" Indian. 
The criteria would be only as to how successful each value was in*meeting prob- 
lems faced in each particular culture. 

Cultural etlmocenlrism and cultural relativism arc extreme and the educator 
may wish to lake a more moderate position, dut, the fact remains that any 
person who teaches Indian children and who fails to grasp or understand the 
Indians' set of values and who instead tries to impose the values of our domi- 
nant culture is in for ccm.siderable difficulty. 

Our society places gieat importance on competition. In fact, many Americans 
believe that competition is an essential cultural trait fcjund throughout the 
w'oild. Such is not the case. Many of our Sc:)ulhwestcrn tribes place no impor- 
tanre on competition, but rather place a supieme value on cooperation. 

When the author first beg.in te.-.ching Indian children, he felt that a good 
teacher in Si. Louis v\ouId be a good teacher with Indians — a corollary to this 
wcjuld be that whatever proved to be successful with wh'U? children would 
prove to be successful with Indian children. The author began teaching Navahos 
at Crownpoint, New \fexico, located on the eastern edge of the Na\aho reserva- 
tion. Most teachers have used or at least are familiar with the use of gold and 
silver stars pl.u:^d on a chart to re» j'-d children who have turned in a perfect 
paper. In non-Indian schools this device has been in successful use and the 
author constructed such a chart for use with his classroom of Navaho children. 
During the first several weeks a pattern became very apparent — no child ever 
got two gold rtars. After a Navaho .student once received the recognition of a 
gold star he never again turned in a perfect paper. This proved very frustrating 
and the author felt that these Indian children just didn't care and that perhaps 
they were "uneducable." 

One day an adult Navaho friend came into the classroom and looked at the 
chart and laughed. The problem was explained to him and he laughed once 
again. The Navaho friend stated that many Navaho children are taught to co- 
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operate — not to compete. They find their security in being a member of the 
group and not in being singled out and placed in a position above the group. 
In putting a gold star by the name of the Navaho student that turned in a perfect 
paper a conflict of values resulted. This group of children resolved this conflict 
in favor of the Navaho values of cooperation. 

The chart was taken down and boxes of gold stars went on sale — cheap. 

The successful educator must become acquainted with l)ie values of the tribes 
with whom he is working. In this way he will avoid unnecessary conflict and 
eliminate needless operation. The next section discusses in greater detail some 
of the value differences between cultures. 

Suggestions to the Educator — Values: 

1. Respect differences in values. 

2. Study the values of the Indian tribe and list those areas where there may be 
possible conflicts with our values. 

.3. Determine your philosophy of Indian E-ducation which should include such 
things as objectives, who determines direction and rate of speed, etc. 


BASIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CULTURES 

Thus far we have been concerned primarily with ihe various areas of culture 
and have attempted to show how knowledge in ‘>uch areas is important for edu- 
cators working with Indian students. 

[Table 1 presenl.s] certain distinct cultural differences between the clcnninanl 
non-Indian society and the Indian society. It must be emphasized, however, that 
the statements listed . . . are generalizations and therefore subject to exceptions. 


DIVISIONS IN INDIAN CULTURE 

Educators should be aware that all Indians, even in a single tribe, are not at the 
same cultural level. There is some logic for considering three separate sub-cul- 
tural groups within any one tribe. 


Traditionalists 

The lirsl group may be called the Traditionalists or the Conservatives. Usually a 
large number of the older uneducated Indians fall into this category. The Con- 
servatives still adhere to their own religion and the old cultural pattern. They 
believe that the problems their tribe has today are the results of the abandon- 
ment of the old way of life. The Cods are not happy because the Indian people 
have turned from their former beliefs toward the white man's way. 

The membership in the Traditional segment need not be limited to the older 
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generations. Upon examination one discovers that there are younger, even edu- 
cated members of this group. 


TABLE 1 

NON-INDIAN WAY Of LIFE 

1. FUTURE ORIENTATED 

Rarely satisfied \vi|Ji the presCMit. 
(‘unslantly looking to the future. 

2. TIWL-CONSCIOUSNESS 
Gtivern^d by the tlork and the cal- 
endar, living closely scheduled with 
certain amount <st time devoted to 
each aitivity. 


J SAVING. 

Save today so can beltoi enjov to- 
morrow, hold back a pait of wealth 
so eSn develop more things "a 
penny ‘'dvecl is a peniiy earned - - 
s( bool is lookr'd upon .is a system 
of long-term saving because it will 
iiuMMse ('dining powei in the future. 

4. EMPHASIS ON YOUTH 

T!ie non-Indian society piaces great 
imijoilante im youth; adveilising, 
books and nr’wspapers all slu's! the 
Value of youth. How to ,jok young, 
how to feel young, how to act 
young. I.ittk' lonsideralion given to 
age. 

'i. COMPEFITION 

The non-Indian beheves competition 
is essential if not universal. Progress 
results from competilion and lack of 
progress may, be synonymous w. 
lack of competition. 

6. CONQUEST OVER NArUP>E 

Tfic non-Indian society attempts to 
control the physical world, to assert 
mastery ove" it: for example, dams, 
ram making, atomic: energy, etc. 


INDIAN WAY OF LIFE 

1. PRESENT ORIENTATED 

Live in the present, living for today, 
not tomorrow. 

2. LACK or TIME CONSCIOUSNESS 
Many tribes have no word for time: 
no need to bo puncTua! or on time 
because ihcie is always lots of lime: 
concept "Indian time" which means 
that a meeting set for 8:00 may not 
stJit until 10:00. 

L GIVING 

Not concerned witfi siving; air and 
land was frt'e, food could not be 
saved because it ut)ul(i spoil — no 
nec'd lo save*. Rc'speclcd person is 
not oiie who has largo savings, but 
rather one wfio give's. Value placed 
on giving while the p(?rson who tric's 
lo accumulate good.* is often feared. 

4 RESPECT I OR AGE 

Respect increase's with age and the 
tiic'd and tru'.t.'d leader is usually 
an older [>eison Youth is often a 
handicap willi young educ.atcid In- 
dian IcMclers fiecgienlly complaining 
that th(‘y are not given the* po- ilions 
ol ieJcJorship that they feel thc'y arc* 
qu.ilihed tc. hold. 

5. C()0!TRATIC;N 

Indians place a value on work'og 
together, sharing and coopc'rating. 
Faihire to reach selected objective's 
IS tell lo rc'sull from failure to c.o- 
(iperale 

6. HARMONY WITH NATURE 

The Indian belic'ves in living in har- 
mony with nature. He accepts the 
world and does not try to change? it. 
If It fails to rain or the? crops fail to 
grow. It IS, he believes, b(^cdu.s(? the 
necessary harmony has been de^stroy- 
ed. When€?vor harmony is restored, 
nature will respond. 
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The element that all Traditionalists have in common is the conviction that the 
old way is the right way. The size of this group in each particular tribe varies, 
with some tribes having far more adherents to this philosophy than other tribes. 

Teachers and administrators should make every effort to discover whether or 
not the Conservatives constitute a minor or a prominent role in the life and ac- 
tions of the tribe and the community. The intelligent educator should make 
every effort to consider the Conservatives in his plan and in his programs. There 
are many ways to obtain the cooperation and support df this group: inviting 
medicine men to come and talk at the school, having authentic legends told 
and taught, teaching aspects of the history of ^he tribe, encouraging older 
women to come and teach or discuss traditional arts and crafts, etc. 

In the Southwest today this segment of the total Indian culture is more im- 
portant than many realize. In many instances this cultural element is thought to 
be unapproachable and unpredictable. However, an adequate educational pro- 
gram must consider and make provisions for the needs of members of this 
group. 

Moderates 

The second division within most Indian societies may be called the "'Moderates." 
This group is not only veiy proud of iheir Indian heritage and sinaere in their 
desire to retain elements of the Indian way of life, but also they realize the 
value and need for many ways ol the white man. They believe time will not 
stand still and that the Indians must adjust to the dominant pattern. The Moder- 
ates enjoy many of the blessings of civili/atit)n and believe that the Indian peo- 
ple need to obtain more of the fruits of progicss without abandoning their heri- 
tage and customs. 

In other words, the Moderates see good m the old and the new and arc of 
the opinion that the future of the Indian lies in their ability to hold on to l)otfi. 
It has been identified by some as the "realistic position." The Moderates aie 
probably the most numerous grouf) among Southwestern tribes, large numbers 
of educated Indians are advocates of this position. They believe that many of the 
problems facing the Indian lril)cs today aie created or fompounded by taking 
either of the two extreme positions - -the desiic to return to the old way of life 
(Traditionalists) or the desire to forget the past and live for the future ((Progres- 
sives). 

The alert educator will attempt to utilize the strengths of this group. He 
should be informed as to the numerical strength of the Moderates and have an 
understanding of their middle-of-the-road position. This group frequently fails to 
capture the respect or support of followers of either of the extreme positions. 
Nevertheless, there is every reason to believe that the Moderates are more nu- 
merous and increasing more rapidly than either the Progressives or the Con- 
servatives. In many Indian communities the adherents of the Moderate phi- 
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losophy are non-vocal, while the followers of the other two beliefs are often ex- 
tremely vocal. 

Progressives 

The third major cultural segment in most present-day Indian tribes is known as 
the ''Progressives." The word does not have the same meaning as the word ''pro- 
gressive" as used in modern educational philosophy. Rather the word is here 
used to indicate that group of Indians who believes that the only true "progress" 
and advancement of the Indian is to ».omc through the complete abandonment 
oi’ the old cultural pattern and by replacing it with the modern while values 
and beliefs. 

The Progressives believe that the present problems facing the Indian are due 
in large part to the fact that the Indian people are still living in the past and 
sill) trying to follf)w their outmoded beliefs and culture. 'I he Progressives add 
(hat only when the Indian people turn away from the pa'll and forget it, can 
progress result. The native religions, the ancient arts and crafts, the old type 
dwellings and many other items must be forever forgotten if the Jndian is to be 
able to ‘successfully enter the white man's world. These vestiges of the past are 
h«indirap|)ing modern Indians and therefore must be discarded. 

To members of this group, education becomes an end in itself and members 
make c'vory effort to adopt white values, in general, this group is feared and 
mistrusted by mc^rnbers of the Moderates and especially the Conservatives. 

The oduralor should dcMermine how many Progressives live in the community 
sfirviced by his school. He must decide whether or not this group is very sig- 
nificant in that community. Certain Indians follow this philosophy because they 
bedieve that it is the accepted and liesirecl philosophy by the non-Indians. In 
other words, there arc Progressives who believe as they do because they think 
that they wiil gain stature and pre iige from the non-Indians. 

Often the interested teacher or . dminisinior "convert" members of this 
group to membership in the Mf^derale group by emphasizing the school's re- 
spect for the Indian's culture and contributions. In other words, in many in- 
stances the Indian acc(*?ptance of this Progressive role is influenced by a desire 
to tio what he believes the wdiite man w'ants and expects him to do. 


SUMMARY 

Educators, if they are desirous of maximum results, should inculcate or reinforce 
a sense of pii ' * on the part of the Indian student in his own culture and heri- 
tage. Modern education will of necessity teach the Indian child the character- 
istics and fundamentals of western civilization. But, it is equally important that 
these Indian students recognize the values and contributions that their culture 
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has made, and may continue to make, in the growth and development of this 
nation. Too often we are concerned solely with making non-Indians out of In- 
dians. In the process we may create more problems than we solve. We must al- 
ways be careful not to break the mold in which the Indian child was raised — 
because if we do, we may break or destroy the individual who was in that mold. 
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The Indian and 
Civil Wrongs 

jack Charles 


VVliik' some Americans not, march, or sit in, closccndants of the original rcsi- 
ck'nts of this prosperous land vvatth and suffer in frustration and despair. 

Protesiers of one type or another, for f)no cause oi anoihc^r, get the headlines 
and the photographs. Most other Americans join the quieeter, more intense 
drive towaid membership in the ''affluent society." 

But American Indians get neither publicity nor wealth. There aren't enough of 
them to demonstrate and attract much atrenlion; voter registration cJrives v/ould 
he useless — even with full Indian registration, voting power would be negligible; 
whatever wealth might c .' dieir way is controlled finally by officials of the 
whitc-father-knows-besl Bureau of Indian Affairs; and Indians, by and large, are 
too proud to scream for attention a:"!d help m a land they feel should belong to 
them by right of birth. 

The average life span of Americans has lengthened to slightly under seventy 
years, but the average life span of an American Indian living on a reservation is 
about thirty-one years. pn certain reservations, the average is about twenty yea-"., 
and on one Hopi reservation in Ari/ona, an iridian child can look forward to less 
than seventeen years of life. The r'.aior causes of death are tuberculosis (at a 
rate seven limes the national average), malnutrition and diseases closely asso- 
ciated with malnutrition and filth, or both. 

Sociologists who devote time and study to the Indians and their situaticjn acJ- 
vise us that Indians in their teens and early twenties sometimes become en- 
thusiastic about the opportunities that await them in the outside world, but that 
most of them ultimately return to the reservation to live the rest of their lives in 
the company of cynicisrr: and alcohol (if and when they can obtain alcohol 
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under the white man's laws) or to commit faster and easier suicide. Sociological 
statisticians say that the suicide rate among Indians Is the highest of any known 
group in the world today. The Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington neither 
affirms this nor denies il. 

We are still scalping the Indians, spiritually, ethically and materially. Odd as It 
may seem to some, the largest and most constant scalping lakes place in the 
area of real estate. And the scalpers are the members of the Congress of the 
United States and its several agencies. 

A good example of real-estate scalping took place not many years ago on 
Seneca Indian territory in Pennsylvania and New York. 

Sometime near April 15, 1%1, a corps of engineers received a go-ahead from 
the U.S. Congress — start building Kinzua Dam. Until this time, the Indians had 
not been loo concerned about all the talk they heard, all the dam and lake talk. 
Their lack of concern was, in retrospect, a bit naive in view of the past handling 
of numerous Indian treaties by (Congress, but the Senecas placed much confi- 
dence in the fact that they possessed a copy of an historic tiealy negotiated in 
1794 by Seneca chiefs and representatives of the U.S. Government. 

The document was signed November 11, 1794, by Timothy Pickering on be- 
half of President George Washington. Pickering, the President's personal deputy, 
placed the Great Seal of the United Slates on the treaty which promised that 
"The United States will never claim the same {the lands deeded to \t\c Scncfasj, 
nor disturb the Seneca Nation." 

Beyond the written promise was a matter of honor based on gratitude. The 
treaty was signed at a time when our new nation was much in need of the as- 
sistance of the Senecas in protecting the land against foreign enemies, aid which 
later proved to be invaluable. The experienced and courageous warriors of that 
relatively small Indian group were responsible for making adcc|uale the military 
forces of the United Stales. During the War of 1812, the aid of the Senecas was 
a major factor in our succe.ss. 

It would be nice to think that the arrangements with the Indians were and 
are such that a white American might say that wisdom and honor have prevailed. 
That is not the case. Seneca tribal officials now describe the lake formed by the 
Kinzua Dam as the "Lake of F^erfidy." 

The Kinzua Dam and the lake that resulted from the dam's construction and 
operation have taken ten thuusjnci acres of the thirty thousand that were 
granted in perpetuity to the Seneca Nation. According to a statement made last 
February by a public information official of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, all the 
Seneca families involved have been relocated in homes provided by the federal 
government and the governing body (tribal council) has been granted twelve 
million dollars in what the bureau official frankly describes as "conscience 
money." 

A conference of American Indians convening in Chicago in June of ISfif sen\ 

. ATTv )ohn T. Xpnnody as an expression t)) 
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This assembly of more than five hundred Indian people coming from sixty-seven tribes 
of American Indians respectfully urges you to give full and careful consideration to all 
possible alternatives to the Kinzua Dam Project. Only you can stop the United States 
from breaking the solemn treaty ot 1704 with the Seneca Nation. We join the Seneca 
Nation in this final appeal that the United States honor the treaty signed by the first 
pre-'ident ot the United Stales. 

AmeiiCiin Indian, Chicago Conference 
by Anihonv River*;, |r., Acting Chairman 

« 

During a press conference a few days later. President Kennedy said, 'The 
Supreme Court has passed on the question, so I guess there is nothing more !o 
be done." 

The Supremo Court did indeed rule that the Congre.ss of the United Stales is 
free to arbitrarily and unilaterally do away with any treaty with an Indian nation 
lor any reason it may deem sufficient. The .njling was basted on a Suprenie 
Court opinion of many years ago that the relation of American Indians to the 
United Slates Government is that of a child to a guardian and that the' U.S. Con- 
gress is not required to deal with any Indian tribe within the borders of the 
United States as a governmental entity. 

In a strong dissent from the majority opinion of the Supreme* Court, Justice 
Hugo L. Black said, "Great nations, like groat men, should keep their word." 

No conference was ever held with any Indian on the matter of the Kinzua 
Darn. That struclirre is a monument to the dealing of a strong government with 
tlie weak. 


Perhaps we twentieth-' c*ntury Americans can pacify ourselves, if we ihink 
about such situations at ai., wi»h the fact that such dealings with the Indians are 
not without precc^dent, «ind that our present high-handedness is at least not 
tainted by bloodletting. 

Andrew lackson, regarded as a s..,nt by many wlto ha ^e recordeit the history 
of Tennessee, became a major military hero by virtue of his defense of New Or- 
leans against a British attack in lOl.'j. History, legend, novels and movies make 
much of the fact that Old Hickory won that battle against insiirmoun*able odds 
because he was aided by quite a number of his backwoods sharpshooter friends. 
There were a f^w such while rough n eks at his side, but the r.harpshooters who 
really swung the tide were mostly Seneca, Oneida «ind Clierokee Indian friends. 

Jackson rewarded his "friend.s in combat" some twenty-three years later in 
the fashion Indians have now come to expect. It was decided that the United 
States needed Indian territories in Georgia, North Carolina and Tennessee for 
some purpose jr other and that the seventeen thousand Cherokees inhabiting 
the needed lands should remove themselves to a section of Oklahoma selected 
by the U.S. Covernment. 

When the Cherokees proved reluctant to leave their lands, President Jackson 
dispatched General Winfield Scott and seven thousand United Stales soldiers to 
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the area to force the unarmed Indians into Oklahoma. Most of the Indians 
traveled on fool. During that trek, now known as "'The Trail of Tears/' approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the Cherokees died of malnutrition, exposure, or from in- 
juries inflicted by the armed soldiers. 

There is nothing unique about taking Indian land anywhere in America for 
any given purpose, using any excuse: but a 1966 ill-fated (so far) foray in Ten- 
nessee was unique, unique because Tennessee citizens furiously objected to 
another dam — the Tellico — to be built by the Tenne.ssee Valley Authority on In- 
dian lands. This unique objection came in spite of the fact that every new dam 
constructed by the TVA has always meant a booM in the economy of the imme- 
diate area. In Tennessee bucking or talking against the TVA and its decisions is 
like opposing motherhood. 

This lime, strangely, no outcry of any proportion arose from Indians who 
might have been displaced by the dam and the resulting lake. The outrage came 
from while individuals and organizations, c^slensibly because they were incensed 
about continued mistreatment of Indians right under the whites' collective nose. 
A reading and hearing of the numerous protests, however, revealed reasons that 
were more to be expected. It is striking that, after one sentence in the initial 
protest mentioning "inconvenience to the Indians," the Cherokees do not re- 
ceive any sympathy or concern. 

The Tennessee Planning Commission protest said: "We need 4o understand 
that a river can be economically beneficial to an area and remain a free-flowing 
stream ... As a stale, we have been slow indeed to . . . accept the responsibil- 
ity for . . . preservation of a great heritage." 

The Tennessee Outdoor Writers Association said, in part: 

Iho <l»im will destroy «in cronomir and recrealiondl resource wlmh is unique^ in llie 
nation. Not only does the river in its natural stale pos«^ess marked industrial advantages, 
it is also a treasure tiove of arcliaeology, history, timber and scenic beauty. 

Beside the cconomioinlcrcsts objectors, a petition to block construction of 
the dam was signed by Cherokee Indians living on a reservation situated mostly 
in North Carolina but extending into East Tennessee. It was coincidental that 
Justice William O. Douglas of the Supreme Court of the United States was in 
the area at the lime, gathering material for an article for National Geographic 
magazine. Chief Jarrett Blythe, ruler of the Qualla Indian Reservation, the one 
which would be affected by the lake formed by the proposed dam, heard of the 
scheduled visit and presented the petition to justice Douglas on April 4, 1966, 
at Cbota, North Carolina. 

The Indian petition would have meant little in itself without the protests aris- 
ing from economic interests, such as the one from the Association for the Pres- 
ervation of the Little Tennessee. This influential group asked the TVA to table 
plans for the Tellico Dam for ten years, pleading that the area's economy would 
develop during that time without TVA money if the threat of the dam was re- 
moved. Leaders of the a.ssociation told their representatives and U.S. senators in 
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Washington that industries interested in potential sites lining the river were be- 
ing frightened away. 

The Association for the Preservation of the Little Tennessee soon found an 
ally in the Tenne.ssee Planning Commission. Then the Tennessee Outdoor Wri- 
ters Association chimed in, even more loudly and firmly than the first two 
groups. Before many weeks had passed, the groups joining in the protest be- 
came an impressive parade. Quickly falling in line for the march were the 
Tennessee Game ancT Fish Commission, the Tennessee Farm Burt.{U, the Chil- 
howce Rod and Gun Club, the Tennessee Conservation League, the Tennessee 
Duck Hunting Association, the Chattanooga Realtors Association, Boy Scout 
Troop 3057 (of Mixon), the Knoxville Men's C'larden Club, the Knoxville Field and 
Creel Club and some thirty other organizations 

You can imagine the concern of Tennessee politicians when faced with .such 
an arrav of voting potential. Needless to say, the project has not been men- 
tioned. at least not publicly, for over two years. 

Lxit one dam. thu paradox being that the reasons given !>y protestors aie al- 
most identical to the reasons supporting pleas for abatement in over one hun- 
dred ln*jian protests against actions of government. It is a sad cymmentary that 
the monkey wrench was thrown into a government plan to utilize Indian land 
by a rather large and vociferous group of white Americans who really couldn't 
care less about the rights of Indians, but whrr Hid and do care intensely about 
lhr*ir own sports and commercial interests. 

The ridiculous situations and dicta under which Inchans must now live in our 
country arc^ many, and perhaps seem inconsocpjential to us in our wide freedom, 
but these dicta rev(\d a collective attitude that seems inexcusable. 

• In a day wIhm» ihf» Sii|,- 'me* C'niirl «'»nd niosi otlmr fourls /(silously ihe tree- 

fkiin of Americans tr; h^fve n<i religion a! all anri avoid (*veri the apf)earan(t* of re- 
ligion in .schools and other public' institutions, a lulmg issuc*ci a few years ago by 
the lJurc’au of Indian Aflairs, and till in effect, profiit)ils the performance, even on 
r(*serval!ons, o! a tradilional India' religious piiial called Mie Sun D€'\rK(*. The dictum 
says, in part, . . die reckless giving awtiy oi propc»rty . . . frc'C|LH'nt and r^rolongeci 
periods of cedehration . . in tact any disorderly or plainly excessive perfcumance 
that promotes superstitious cruelty, lie enliousn^-ss, idleness, danger to health and 
shiftic'ss indiffeionce^lo family welfare is dlegal." (The ruling cicu'sn't mention such 
things as rocklail parlies.) 

• Fewer than 10 percent of ihc^ adult Indians in /'merica aro cdigihli* to vote because 
of literacy tests used in sl.jlc*s wi. ’.*Mvy Indian population. 

• It IS a violation of a fc-deral statute i.)i a white man to purchase an article of clothing 
or a cooking utensil from an Indian on a reservation. The fine is I'fty dollars. (I 
don't know how this applies to the lilankels and baskets the Indians sell to tourists 
in llie mountains of Tennc'rsee and Norlli Carolina.) 

• The U.S. Commissionc'r of Indian Affairs has absolute authority to license peddlers or 
iraefers wh'. do business on rc*sc»rvations. Fie may sf)ecify the amount of goods that 
can he sole and he can specify the quality and set the price. 

• No Indian living on a reservation may enter into a contract c)i any consequence with 
anybody without the aj.-proval, in writing, of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and, 
in some instances, the .Secretary' of the lnt *rioi. 

• An Indian, though technically a citizen of the United State.s, is prohibited from 
having sc, muc.h as a bottle of beer in his possession if he resides on a reservation. 
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This in spite of the fact that white's and Negroes all around him have spiritous bev- 
erages legally available. 

• Federal law grants an Indian unlimited hunting privileges, but it prohibits his possess- 
ing firearms. 

• The ruling of the Supreme Court in 1954 that school facilities for Negroes equal to 

those of whites does not meet the guarantee of the* Constitution was rendered on 
the basis of the fourteenth amendment. The same court, basing its decision on the 
same amendment, has ruled that "the states may separate schools for Indian chil- 
dren, provided such schools are equal in equipment to the schools provided for 
w'hite children.'' / 

Remembering that President Lyndon B. Johnson's proposed budget for 1966 
had included thirteen million dollars to build a high school for Indian students 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, I called Ralph Looney, city editor of the Albu- 
querque Tribune, and inquired about the present status of the Indian School. 

I was informed that seven hundred thousand dollars in federal money has 
been spent in planning for the school; a site has been selected within sight of 
two of the nine public high schools now in Albuquerque; $9,100,000 has betm 
appropriated fc^r the school; bids were to be received and contracts awarded in 
the spring of 1968. 

Is this money wisely spent? 

Cven churches do not have a good record in dealing with and accommodating 
the Indians. A report on the Indian work done in Minnesota by the home mis- 
sions .section of the Lulhoran Church in Amcjrica slates: "The Indian child grows 
up alerted to suspect dominant society, to resent the change of land ownership, 
and to question the ethics of the w'hitc storekeeper sculling beans to the white 
man at tw'o cents a pound and to the Indian at four cents. Today, the sloie- 
keeper simply adds ton dollars to the charge* account of an Indian. 

"The years that while Lutherans and Indians have been living in Norlhern 
Minnesota have been eighty years of pauperi/ation and demoralization of the 
Indian." 

Well, we have made some progress in our dealings with Indians since 1626. 
Perhaps the theme of those dealings is put all too well in the Congressional 
Record for June 13, 1964. Senator Strom Thurmond of South Carolina rose to 
address the presiding officer of the Senate. He said, "Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment number 1014, and ask to have the clerk rctfd it." The gist of the 
amendment was staled in the first sentence: 

No treaty or agreement of the United States with any tribe, band, or icIentifiaMe grt.'up 
of American Indianj. residing within the territorial limits of the? United Slates shall here- 
after be* amended, modified or otherwise altered except in conformity vith legislation 
hereafter enacted by the Congress. 

Then Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota arose and said, "Mr. President, 
this amendment applies to treaties with Indian tribes. I do not believe it is ger- 
mane to the substance of the civil rights bill; therefore, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane." 
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The chair ruled that ihe amendmenl was not and is not germane, and so 
American Indians were devoid of any specific mention in the Civil Rights Act or 
amendments thereto, until the Open Mousing Act of 1968, which provided In- 
dians with what has been overoplimistically called their own Bill of Rights. 
Whether it turns out to be the same one under which the rest of us exercise 
citizenship remains to be seen. 



Red Man's Plight: 

'Uncle Tomahawks' 

& 'Apples' 

Barbara Isenberg 


Drunk, the slony-faced young Indian weaves up ihe stairs, dragging a faded blue 
windbreaker in one hand. His eyes focus dully on a sign at the top. It says, "In- 
dians Discovered America." • 

His feel carry him up and into Ihe Indian Welcortie I louse. rramf3d in the 
doorway, he blurts out all he has come to say. "I'm dr)ne for, no damn good," 
he cries. "I don't care about nothin'’" Then he is gone, back to the alien streets 
of an alien city. 

Every year thousands like him come to the nation's cities, driven there bv 
privalion on the Indian leservaticjns. Oflen aoiving with no job, no training, no 
prospects, only with the name of a relative and hope for a new life, ihe new- 
comer finds the metropolis almost as harsh as — and somelimos more so than — 
the place he lett. 

He suffers from massive culture shock, Afghanistan would be no more strange 
to many American Indians than Los Angeles. This contributes to an extraordinary 
rate of alcoholism that makes it ail the harder for the migrant to keep and find 
a job. But still the Indians come. 


A Growing Bitterness 

According to social wciikers, cultural anlhiopologists and others, Indians already 
have formed an urban poverty-stricken group that ranks as one of the most op- 
pressed and least understood of all. Talks with urban Indians reveal a growing 
bitterness against the white man and his ways — and a growing militancy, re- 
cently exemplified by the Indian take-over of Alcatraz Island in San Francisco 


From The With Street iournal, April 10, 1970, p. 1 and 19. 
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Bay and the growth of Indian organizations battling for Indian rights. '"Urban 
Indians have become the cutting edge of the new Indian nationalism/' says Vine 
Deloria Jr., former executive director of the National Congress of American 
Indians and author of the book Custer Died for Your Sins, a polemic against 
while society's handling of the Indian. 

The activist spirit seems certain to grow along with urban migration. The^1960 
census showed 48% of the American Indian population living in cities and 
towns; the 1970 coufit is expected to reveal anywhere from 55% to 65% living 
there. 

Many make their way to cities in the Midwest and West, such as Denver, 
Minneapolis and Los Angeles. The Indian population of Los Angeles alone has 
tripled in Ihe past 20 years to some 60,000; as many as one of every 11 Indians 
in the U.S. is believed to live in this area, and more keep coming every day. 
(The nationwide Indian population is estimated variously at from 650,000 to one 
million ) 

"We are just transported from one poverty pocket to another, that's all," says 
Lehman Brightman, the militant president of United Native Americans, a San 
I’ranci^^o-based organi^-ation. His group, which puts out bumper stukers ("Custer 
Had It Coming"; and backs the Indians holding Alcatraz, also is pressing for the 
ousicv of Interior Secretary Waller Hickcl, whose dc'parlrnent oversees Indian 
affairs. 


WHY KEEP COMING? 

If the city is so unkind, why do Indians keep (.oming^ Migrants reply that the 
{■(‘sorvation is even worse. Indian unemployment there currently runs about 40%; 
the inc'omo of many farnilies is bedow $500 a year; the infant mor^dity rale is 
many limes the national average; the average life expe ctancy is only two-thirds 
the national average, and the va ‘ majority of reservation Indians are poorly 
housed and educated. 

"There is no choice al all. If we want to work, to have some chance, we must 
go elsewhere; few of jus would leave if opportunity (*xisted on the lescrvalion," 
says less Sixkiller, executive director ol ( hie ago-based American Indians United, 
another activist group. 

Many Indians have been resettK' in cities under relocation and jr)b training 
programs of the Bureau of Indian Aflairs (BIA;, an arm of the Interior Depart- 
ment — and a body accused by many Indians of bureaucratic fumbling and 
paternalism, dronically, the BIA itself is the nation's biggest employer of Indians. 
Its present cc'mmissionor, Louis Bruce, is the third Indian to head the agency.) 

Critics mairiain that BIA training preugrams are too heavily weighted toward 
manual skills in declining demand. James Wilson, an Indian who is director of 
the Indian division of the Office of Economic Opportunity, says too many In- 
dians are being trained in trades like welding, which is being shcjved toward 
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obsolescence by automation, and too few are being trained in while-collar 
skills. He claims three of every four urban Indians he has come in contact with 
are underemployed. 

Little Relationship 

Many BIA-trained Indians are placed in jobs that have litlle or no relation to 
their training. The agency concedes that 22% of its trainees in fiscal 1969 
"'elected" to take such positions but says the rest were placed in jobs related to 
training. 

Trudy Felix Brightman, an Indian in San Francisco, says the BIA brought her 
there for training as a dental technician, couldn't find her a job and finally sent 
her to work in a laundry as a clothes presser, Most of her friends, she says, left 
the dental training course only to wind up in factories. "That's one ol the really 
criminal things the BIA dc3es," argues a social worker familiar with Indian prob- 
lems. "Bring somebody to the city, train him «is a mechanic and then let him 
wind up doing something else." 

loe Vasque/, president of the Los Angeles Indian Center and a member of the 
city human rights commission, declares: "After 180 years, the Indian is still un- 
able to find his place in a while-dominated society. All the BIA docs is manipu- 
late our assets." Replies a BIA spokesman in Washington: "Obvioi^^ly, we have 
shortcomings. We just don't have enough money to train everyone who might 
want to bo trained, and it is hard for us to recruit people for our own agency 
and train them in the complexities of Indian problems." 

But deficient as the existing BIA piograms may be, llu^y eJo at least offer urban 
migrants the hope of learning some skill and the chance of finding a job that 
will pay a survival wage. BIA says graduates of its urban programs in fiscal 1969 
found employment that paid an average of $2.70 an hour for men and $1.93 for 
women. Also, Indians relocated and trained by BIA gel a monthly stipend until 
they are placed. 

That is more than most Indian migrants to the cities can expect when left to 
their own devices. Besides their lack of job skills, many also lack proficiency in 
English, making the search for work all the more difficult. Often they are joined 
in their wanderings by washouts from BIA relocation programs who are unable 
to find or keep jobs. 

The result is an aimless drifting of Indians back to the reservations or from 
city to city. The BIA doesn't know the extent of these wanderings; it keeps no 
track of them, and it doesn't even keep current figures on how long the people 
it relocates stay in their jobs and cities. But a 1965 BIA study showed 40% of 
the relocated Indians returned to their re,servations. 

The total for migrants coming on their own is probably much higher. UCLA 
anthropologist Theodore Craves, who studied Indian newcomers to Denver, 
found that less than half stayed more than six months. Many went to other 
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cities, and the rest returned to the reservation — only to find themselves equally 
ill-equipped to work there and with even less oppo'’tunity. For many Indians, 
this began a cycle of urban migration and return, each phase ending in fresh 
personal failure. 

Strangers to Competition 

One of the first problems confronting many Indians making the transition from 
reservation to city life is the need to become familiar with the complexities of 
the modern world. Fred Connor, an Indian who came to Los Angeles five years 
ago, says he would bang on the back doors of buses, not understanding why 
they didn't open, and wander aimlessly through "the canyons whites call 
»lreets.'' In restaurants, he (jften found the menus incomprehensible. 

But there are deeper-rooted problems. Anthropologists say that Indians are 
quick to share with fellow tribesmen whatever they have, place little importance 
on saving money fc - a rainy day and don't try to keep up with the Joneses. In 
the city, they are thrust into a society that frowns on what whites would call 
"hancirwjls," where thrift is a virtue and where fierce individual competition for 
)obs and status is the riilt?. 

Indian time is one of sun and season, and ihe clock watching and stress on 
punctuality that whites display are puzzling to tribesmen. A w'oman civil service 
employee in one big Midwestern city recer.lly was lired because she couldn't 
get used to going to work at a regular hour, and sometimes she didn't show up 
at all. In Minneapolis, the American Indian Movement often sends members to 
Indians' homes to drag workers out of bod and get them to Ihe job. 


"OUR BRIGHTEST PEOPLE" 

Fcr an appalling number of Indian^, alcohoi is preferable to accommodation to 
the white w'orld. All too quickly, Indian migranis secern to find their way to 
the urban Indian bari — the Ritz in los Angeles, the Laniner Street bars in 
Denver, the Shamrock or Sammy's Rescrx'dlion in Chicago. Whites arc on- 
welcome in most. A visitor to the Kiiz packed with Indians on a recent 
weekday morning, drew baleful stires. 

Drunkenness is not an urban proniem alone, of course. Drunken reservation 
Indians can be found on the streets of Gallup, N.M., the "Indian Capital of 
the W'orld," any Saturday night — particularly since a judge ruled recently that 
the local house of detention couldn't take in more than 60 inebriates. It had 
been handli.n" more than 200 on weekend nights. 

But the pressures of urban life in a strange society magnify alcoholism. No 
one knows the full extent of the problem, but all say it is enormous, a daytime 
walk through an Indian neighborhood in Los Angeles reveals many cases of 
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drunkenness, and Indian leaders concede they are not isolated instances. '"Many 
of our brightest people are in the bars/' says Ernest Stevens, chairman of the 
California Inter-Tribal Council and himself a reformed alcoholic. 'They know 
the truth, and they canT stand it." 


"Uncle Tomahawks" 

City Indians also complain that they arc a forgotten minority. While antipoverty 
programs technically are designed to serve ail the poor, Indians maintain that 
they are really geared to the needs of the larger minorities and often are 
controlled by these minorities at the local level. Surveys that statistically 
pinpoint the plight of the urban Indian and form a base for programs that 
might serve him are lacking. 

In the face of such difficulties, many urban Indians become increasingly 
bitter toward white society. Those Indians who do adapt are called "Uncle 
Tomahawks" or "Apples" — red on the outside, white on the inside. But the 
urban experience is also leaching many Indians that they have to organize to 
make their voices heard. 

Indian organization has been hindered by tribalism, which has tended to 
inhibit the formation of coalitions. But though tribal differences still divide city 
Indians, they are gradually overcoming them to form brf)acler, stronger organiza- 
tions. 

American Indians Movement, the Minneapolis-based group, is one of the 
most active. It has set up an "Indian patrol" to police the Indian community, 
a move executive director Clyde Bellecourt says has sharply reduced arrests of 
Indians by city police. The group also has boycotted some Government pro- 
grams it feels discriminate against Indians and has helped tr^ gel an all-Indian 
advisory board to counsel state and local educational authorities on problems 
of Indian education. It's currently planning a multipurpose Indian center to be 
built with Model Cities funds. In the meantime, the group has formed units in 
Cleveland, Denver, Seattle, and Rapid City, S.D. 


Small Businesses 

A national group, Chicago-based American Indians Uniteci, is planning various 
cultural programs around the country. In Los Angeles, the Urban Indian Dc^- 
velopmenl Association is trying to set up small Indian-owned businesses under 
Federal grants. Urban Indian centers are multiplying loo, many of them joining 
in a loose confederation headed by American Indians United. 

There are more than 70 centers now, compared with about 40 a year ago. 
Generally supported by donations and by OEO grants, they provide information 
about jobs and government services through volunteer staffs composed mainly 
of Indians. They al.so provide a place for urban Indians to meet and sometimes 
just relax. 
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There are some stirrings at the Federal level over the special problems of the 
urban Indian. The National Council for Indian Opportunity, headed by Vice 
President Spiro Agnew, has held hearings on urban problems in several cities, 
and Mr. Agnew' has stressed the need to give priority attention to city Indians. 
But no big programs are under way or planned, and critics say the flow of 
cash into existing programs doesn't come close to filling the need. ^ 



The Powwow of 
the Young Intellectuals 

Stan Steiner 


A few years ago, in the tribal newspaper of the Navajos. there appeared this 
classified advertisement: 


SWAP, StU, OR IRADt 
Well Irained roping horse*. Rodeo 
oxfHirlentx*. Weight 1150 lbs. 14 
hands high. Excellent condition. 

Will scu ilfi< Owner in college. 

He pul his cowboy boots, his w'orn jeans, his one tie, his high scfiool 
diploma, his rock 'n' roll records in his broken suitcase, l ie lied his suilcase 
with a rope — perhaps the lasso he had used in bulldogging calves in the 
Indian rodeos. 

Nc w^alkcd in bare feet, one ln->l time, down the dirt road to the blacktop 
road and onto the crossroad of the superhighway. Then he put on the new 
.shoes he had bought. He looked hack at the open country, he turned his back 
on his indecision, and ho walked down the superhighway toward Albuquerque 
and the University of New Mexico. 

The cowboy who fiad sold his horse was one of thousands of an <^ntire 
generation beginning a journey between two worlds. Until then he may have 
been just another "invisible Indian," liis thoughts, like bimsell, kept within 
the confines of his reservation. Now he was on the open road, v^here the white 
man could really see him. He had become visible. 

He was the new Indian. 


Prom Stan Sleinor, 'Tin Powwow oi Iho Young Inlellecruals" and "The.* Red Muslims," The 
<\'ew Indian^. Copyright © 1968 by Stan Steiner. Reprinted by permission ot Harper & Row, 
Publishers, Inc. 
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I le might have been the Navajo boy Herbert Blalchford, one of the pioneers- 
in-reverse who journeyed from the reservation to the University of New 
Mexico in the early postwar years. The young Navajo was to become the 
scholarly voice of the univeisity-educated, twenlielh-cenlury Indians. The quiet 
voice of the college Indians, articulate and confident, he was the founder of 
the National Indian Youth Council and is now the executive director and the 
editor of its journal. The Aborigine. But, like the cowboy's his was a Tong 
journey. • 

Young Blatchford is the de->c.cndant of an ancestral headman, the giandson of 
the brother of the great chief ManueliUx He had ridden, as a boy, to the 
summer pastures with his family's flock. Sheepherding was the old way of the 
Navajo and he had grown up in a traditiem of which he was not the contradic- 
tion. 

Mo had been educated in not one, but two, thurch schools; those of the 
Methodist and Chri.stian Reform missions. Me had entered what he termed 
the "no-man's land" of education. He had traded his sheepskin bed for a 
shee*pskin diploma. In that unpresuming way he has — in th<‘ way of the 
Navajo —Blatchford said to himself, not modestly but intpersonally: "Me had 
evpeiienced about all any sheopherder would. In retrospect he mrght be classed 
as a literate sheopherder." 

The life of a young Indian, like Blatthford, on the rescMvation, before his 
journey to a university education, has been earlhily described by a Navajo 
girl, Carol Bilsui. She was a student at the High School of St. Mif hael's and the 
president of the class of when she wrote of her "feelings of being a 

Navajo:" 

1 raised on the rfserval'on in a liogan vvitti neiltier a running wairr nol a button 
l(» prt'ss for warm heat. 

\\y hod was (Tcidleboard, a ^he('|)skin an*! ttu; earth S\) food was my motlier s breath, 
goat's milk, hemes, mutton, and corn meal. My play p.irineis vsc'ie |)uppies. the lamb 
and the li/ards. 

I atc' with my fingers. I vvitiI barofooi at most lime I washed my hair with yucca 
roots. ! combed my hair with slrawbrush. I wore a hair knot. 

I had to rise early. I herded stieep in the blazing desert of C.oyr'te C.anyon. 1 carried 
walc'r from the water pit^l ground corn for my food. 1 carried wootl on my back and in 
m/ arms. I caided woid for my moiher. 

I sometime w'cnt W'ithout eating because Iheic was no food in the dish cuf)bi)ard of 
my hogan. 

1 wore clothes that were made out of fiour sacks. 1 sang s(jngs as I tended my sheep, 
t rode a horse without a saddle t rode in a wagon to ttu* 1 rading Post. 

I prayed to the Great Spiiit of my people \ respected nature because it was sacred lo 
me. I look part in my people's ceremun !»■“*. I went to squaw dances, fire dances, and Yei 
Bi Chai dances, rot for fun, but to he the patient’s guest. I listened lo the legend been 
told by my gran.ioarents. The medicine man w'as my d(;ctor. The herbs were my medi- 
cine. 

I did not speak Lnglish, for it was a strange language to me. 

Going down the rough dirt road from ihe earthy and easygoing tribal life 
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on the rural reservations to the middle-class upmanship of university life in 
the cities, these young Indians were like refugees in an unknown country. 
The university was more than strange. It was foreign and alien. 

'"Very few of us crossed the gap between the two cultures/' Blatchford said. 
'Those who found it difficult to indulge in the new culture developed into a 
hybrid group, belonging fully to neither culture." 

Listening to the young Indians talk of pop sociology, the Beatles mystique, 
and "the lonely crowd," and seeing them dressed in properly improper col- 
legiate costumes of light jeans and loose shins — the native costume of modern 
Indian youth — few of their classmates could have imagined the depths of the 
cultural abyss they had to cross to reach the campus malt shop, journeys of this 
kind are too hazardous and frightening to talk about. The students do not 
often talk about them. 

The rites of passage are treacherous. Cut these youths have one advantage 
their forefathers did not have; they are lonely but not alone. 

"In the old days an Indian youth was singled out for e^ducation, as an 
individual, 'to divide him from his tribe,' " Blatchford said. 'The Indian boarding 
schools divided and conquered. But we were a group. There wa*' group 
thinking. I think that surprised us the most. Wo had a group woild view" 

In the years after World War II and the Korean War formal education in 
the white man's universities, long frowned upon by the trib*l elders and 
skeptically ignored by the governmental educatois, became a necessity. Youths 
who had seen the modern world in military service wished to know more about 
it, how it worked, wheic they, as Indians, would fit in. So, reluctantly, did 
their parents. 

Educators of the Indians were now prepared to build elementary and 
secondary schools, in moie than token numbers, for the tribal elite, and to 
encourage the graduate’s to go on to college. In the hope that the Indian 
youth would leave the tribal reservations at last and enter the "mainstream," 
the government made education the lop prioiily in Indian atfairs. The "social- 
cultural integration of Indians [is] a piimary goal of formal education," the 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, James Officer, told a university con- 
ference on "Research in Indian Education." He was t^choing in the jargon 
of the academe w'hat an Indian Bureau report in 1B02 slated with cruder 
truth: the schooling of "the savages," it said, was to assure that "the children 
are taught to speak English, taught the manners and ways of the w'hiles; in a 
word, Americanized. " 

The Americanization of the Indian began once more, but tins time in the 
high schools and universities. Within ten years — from 1950 to 1960 — the number 
of Indian high school students increased from 24,000 to 57,000. In that decade 
the Indian youth attending college for one year or more went up from 6,500 
to 17,000. 

Nowhere was the cultural trek of the young Indians to the schools more 
dramatic than among the Navajos of the Southwest. The "Long March" of 
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Navajo children lo the schools zoomed from 5.308 (in 1939) to 13,883 (in 
1951) to 30,650 (in 1961). In a single decade, after World War II, the» number 
of high school graduates of this tribe increased from 185 lo 1,840 annually, 
while the number of Navajo college students went up fre^m a mere ihiee 
dozen lo more than 400 yearly in the eaily 1%0's. 

University education is, in a sense, the Indian's postgraduate course in educa- 
tion in the ways ot the while man begun in the aimy barracks. In the barracks 
the GI Indian was cjflcn a loner. He was a stranger in the midst of sts 'ngeis. He 
had no tribal W'ay of understanding the evotic hfe of the military, and the experi- 
ence was sc^cially disturbing, no mailer how individually rewaiding. 

lit the universities the Indian student is c>ne of many. He rooms with Indian 
yout'ns like himself, and he belongs ic^ an Indian dub. Theie are even Indian 
ultural evenings'' to wash off the whiteness of the antiseptic classrooms. 


Still the young Ind an is troubled The college dropout rat-' high. It is not 
his academic rating but the academic life that unnerves him. Fcnty percent of 
the Inclwn students who dro|'>t)C»d out of one college came from the upper 
third of their high school graduating classes. In fact, "Indians with high 
academic aptitude drop out of college as frc'Cjuenlly as Indians with moderate 
academic aptitude," r<iporled f)r. 8ruce Mc'ador in a study of Indian colk'ge 
sludenls at Hve Soulhwc»siern universities, preparc'd for the U.S. Office* of 
education. "More intelligent Indians drop out of ’fhool (percentage- wise*) 
for ernolic^nal reasons than non-Indians," ITr. Meador ivpoiteci 

IJIatchford was more specific. Tfie anxieties of the university students, he 
tliouglit, werc^ not due lo their tribal past, ur univc‘rsily present, so much a*-' lo 
their fear of the educ.ilion ■ "i.o-rnan\ land" betwi'en the tW'O rullures 

"The fc'cling got around that wo smclc^iits were not sure about our college 
and tribal future. We weren't," RHtcJiford said. "We decided to find out 
whether we were in, or out, or r n the borcJc*r''nc», of r)Lir people. So we 
decided lo hold a meeting and invite the tril)al c'UJeis. And our pcMcnls. And 
to ask them. 

"Therc^ wasn't a rfV)m to meet in at ihe University of New Mexico, I'l 
AIbuc|uerque. 'booked up/ they said, bo a"' met in the auditorium of the 
Cathedral of St. Francis, in Santa Fe That was in 1954. That was a hi' tone 
year, remember?" he added. 

Under the blessed hands of Saint Francis of Assisi the powwow of the young 
intellectuals gathered. It was an ironic setting fc;r the creation of the modern 
movement of new Indians — the Red Muslims. On the site of the old church of 
the conquistadcres of Spain, built in 1622 by Indian slaves, w'here the ground 
was bloodied with the history of Pueblo revolts, the students met. 

The gewernors of the Pueblos came, wearing their tunics and jeans, and 
bearing their thousand-year-old dignity, fne leaders of the Navajo.s and 
Apaches came in, business suits and sunglasses. The wizened, and sometimes 
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wise, old men, in traditional dress, soothed by age, came together with the 
nervous young Indian college boys and girls, with their anthropology textbooks 
in their suitcases. 

The young spoke first. And Herbert Blatchford spoke first among the young: 

In our early childfiood, we, as American Indians, have been taught the distinction b(*- 
significant factor in human environment. We are a deeply and uniquely religious people, 
tween the living and the lifeless. We have been taught to value the spirit of man as a 

Wc, as Indian students, have been indoctrinated to the importance of education many 
limes and by multiple moiisurc's. W'e have* been educated to affirm one proposition: 
American cultural ediualion. f)n the other hand, we have, under false pretenses, been 
encouraged to obliterate our own nillural values. 

Our problem is: How can we, as young people, help to solve conflicts between cul- 
luies^ What happens when a person graduates fn^n college? Where can he go to fuither 
his training l)eforc atlempling to hold tubal le«icleiship? Can wc, in some small way, fill 
this need? 

Let the ciders tell us what they say, Blatchford said; we have heard the 
professors, but they are not Indians. '"Because of our cultural heritage, we, 
under the guidance of our elders, have become tolerant of all circumstances. 
And we have relied on the essence of time to give us proof of all encroaching 
sincerity." 

The ciders listened to the young. And then they said; Lducation is necessary. 
We will support you, if we can. We will send you dancers to perform in your 
Kiva Club at the university, to raise money tor your scholarships. 

The elders said: Come home when you are educated in the while man's 
vvay.s. Your people need to know what you know. 

My child, conw this way. 

My child, enmo this w,iy. 

You will tako home with you a gone/ country — 

5dy.s the Father, 

Says the Father, 

Ate heye In! Ate heye lo! 

I love rny children — Yeye' 

I love rny children —Ycyef 

You shall r^row lO he a nation — Veyo.^ 

You shall fi/ow to be a nation — Yeye! 

Harmony betw'een the old and young was unlikely. In the meeting of tribal 
mind.i the Indians did not close the gap between the generations. But they 
b.’idged it. 

Wendell Chino, the president of the National Congress of American Indians, 
was to say five years later: 

Wo are realizing the emergence of young, educated Indian leadership so that the reins 
of tribal destinies are being Iransterred to the college-trained, college-educated young 
leaders [w'ho are] still availing themselves of the sage advice of the older people. . . . 
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It had been so from the beginning. "We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
youth" had been almost the first w'ords of the keynote speech of the Choctaw 
leader Ben Dwight, at the founding convention of the first National Congress 
of American Indians in 1944. These young Indians "who have come from tribal 
‘schools, who ha\e gone to colleges/' the Choctaw had said, were responsible 
for that movement too. 

The patriarch of that founding convention, Atlocknie, the elderly longhair 
and religious man of the Comanche trib(^ had nodded; 

I am ignorant, but I have' the.* inlcresl of (ho young and educated Indians at heart, 
there are Indians like myself who are not <*duca1ed, who are restricted, and who 
cannot exist under conditions that will vvo/k well with tlie young and educated 
Inciiarii. Nc'w. we are vr_ry proud of you, oiii children, llial are so highly c'ducalcd. 

"It started with the old people/ Blatchford said of the movement of new 
Indians. 

il ua> never a disjomtvd venture. The youth, when they get top' lher now, always 
meet on Indian l.ind, always with the old tnhal pc'ople. And catne liom that very 
(list inc’e^ing with the- feeling tfial hy going avv.iy to coilege wc' vvt're not going away. We 
\\oijI(1 be welcome home' So ihis gave us ci)nfidence. Let’s start moic'* Indian cluhs in 
the universities, we said. We drew in kids irom other colU'ges The id(‘a spread like 
wildtire. 

These university clubs were the tiil)d! fralc-'mities of the collegiate Indians. 
Once they had set them up, the youth wished lo bring the bir-flung clubs 
together into a council — a pc^wwciw of all the young tribal intellectuals. 

Inthusiastic. but incxpciicnced, ihf'y sought the .idvice o* Charles Miriton, 
director of the Southwestern Association on Indian Altairs. He was a latherly, 
if fitfully arbitrary, friend the Indians, a refugee from corporate kiw, given to 
recitation of romantic poetry of tiu; West, wlio had helped the youth hire their 
hall at St. Francis. 

Minton, a white-haired iconorlas" of lire old school, had "gi^ie Indian.'' 
Once a Pueblo governor had invited him to a religious ceremonial, but Minion 
curled his lips, "You know 1 am a pagan. I can't come." The old man was as 
enttiusiaslic as the yoyng Indians about the idea and guided the lormation o. 
the Southwestern Regional Youth Conference, 

Once more the Indians were to be saved from cultural oblivion by the 
holding of another conference. It wa- not exactly what the young IneJians hacf 
in mind, but it was a beginning. 

Conferences were held yearly. One of the largest was held at the University 
of New Mexico in 1960 — then a gracious host to the 350 Indian students from 
57 tribes. There were by then even foreign visito/s; "the young African from 
Tanganyika" was mentioned in the conference notes, ' who came tcj observe 
and take back with him a similar program for African youth. 

The "sponsor," as the fatherly Minton thought of himself, was happily 
harassed. He described the "sponsor" as the one "who does the ground work. 
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much of the leg work, acts as backdrop, fills in the gaps, and does what no 
one else has time for." He did not, however, speak at the conference. Instead, 
he sent lists of ''suggested” topics to the would-be delegates, who were, in 
turn, selected, not elected, by school administrators. Nonetheless, the sponsor 
insisted that the Youth Conferences were "not directed, influenced, or censored. 
It was 'free,' ” the sponsor said, ” 'speech.'. . .” 

''His Indians,” as Minton affectionately called the youth he chaperoned with 
paternal concern, were beginning to chafe under his fatheViy strictures. 

"There is a need for a freer movement,” Blatchford told the faculty advisors 
of the Youth Conference in the spring of 1960. !.et us have "whatever sparks 
enthusiasm and interest; rather than [this] more formal agenda,” he pleaded. 

The uprising of the new Indians was about to break out of the academic 
reservations. It was at yet another conference — the conference on Indian 
affairs was "our Western cultural rite,” said Professor L. Roby Leighton, of 
the University of Arizona — that the emerging tribal nationalism of the youth 
was to crystallize into direct action. 

In the summer of 1960, the turning point was reached. The unwitting host to 
thi.** tribal explosion was Professor Sol Tax, the editor of Ct//renf Anthrc fiology, 
who had organized an Ameiican Indian (onference at the University of Chicago. 
The Indian establishment had gathered. Few of the venerated tribal leaders and 
government officials in Indian alfairs were missing. There weffe so many 
anthropologists with portable tape recorders that they convened their own 
conference-within-the-conference to compare tapes. 

Most of the young Indians who went to Chicago did so on their own. They 
were not invited. They represented nobody. They ihumberJ their way. "I was 
curious [to see] what Indian youth were doing nationally,” Blatchford said. 
"We met for the first time as a group in Chicago,” Mel Thom said. 

The youthful ardor that they brought to the conference was dispelled by the 
routine rhetoric of those they called the "Uncle Tomahawks” — the official 
Indian loaders, "lust out of college, we were very young. So we looked on. 
We saw the 'Uncle Tomahawks' fumbling around, passing resolutions, and 
putting headdresses on pec^ple. Rut as for taking a strong stand they just 
weren't doing it,” Mel Thorn recalled. His restive voice -was echc^ed by Clyde 
Wairior: "It was the old song and dance to a slightly new anthropological tune.” 
Herbert Blatchfoid dismis.sed "the whole show:” "There was a lot of rigmarole 
abr)ut procedure and all that. We weren't interested.” 

The oratory of the Uncle Tomahawks droned on and the tape recorders of 
the anthropologists whirled on. But the youths had heard it all b 'fore. Little by 
little the young Indians began to veVice their own opinions — at first to them- 
selves. Hundreds of pages of conference notes, memos, committee reports, and 
meeting agendas poured out of the mimeograph machines. And on the backs of 
these sheets of "instant anthiopology” the young Indians scribbled furious 
w'ords of annoyance and di.sjgreement. 

In large, angry letters one youth wrote to himself: "Fellow American Indians, 
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we the younger Indians are deeply concerned about the outcome of this 
conference. Within the years to come w^e will be directly affected by its result.'' 
His notes were passed from hand to hand. "It is agreed among ourselves that 
we [the youth] take a united stand/' the handwritten message went on. "With 
due respect to our ciders' learned expression and honorable deliberation . . /' 

Neither the official Indians nor the university sponsors were aware of the 
youthful rebellion. The anthropologists were busily and happily "applying* new 
methods of applied anthropology/' as one said later. Conferees enthralled with 
their own eloquence did not hear the rumblings from the floor. But the con- 
ference was about to be host to the birth of the movement of Indian national- 
ism. the new tribalism. 

The disquiet of the youlh was voiced by a Navajo girl, Vivian One Feather. 
She said one day: "We're wondering w'hat youlh are doing at an adult meeting. 
Let's have a meeting of our own." 

"We got together in a youlh caucus," Herbert Blalchford ‘»aicl. "I chaired it. 

I told them, 'Look, you can't run and hide. You came all this way. You ought 
to talk about what you want.' So they talked all night! They talked for four days! 

I didn'^get any sleep for four days! None of us ditl." 


There were twelve youths in that "youth caucus." But these few were soon 
chairing many of the conference committees. So strong did this band of 
political warriors become that when ihc^ "Statement of Purpose" they wrote 
was almost tabled they talked of halting the conference by urging a "strike" 
(if the committees they chaired. 

"We had a battle. But the 'StatcMncmt of Purpose' the conference passed had 
mostly what we wrote," M»'l Thom said. 

Into the statement were written the fiist demands of the new Indian national- 
ism. "We, the majority of the Indian people of the United Stales of America," 
It began, have "the inherent right (.»i self-gcjvernmenl" and "llie .same right of 
stave re ignty." The tribei "mean to hold the scraps aneJ parcels [(*f their lands] 
as earnestly as any small nation or ethnic group was ever determined to hold 
to identity and survival," it declared, 

"Our situation cannot be relieved by apprr'prialecl funds alone," it ccintinued. 
"The answers we seek are not commodities to be purchased, neither are they 
evolved automatically thrcjugh the pa.oiug of lime. . . . What we ask of America 
is not charity, not paternalism, even when benevolent. 

"The effort to place .social adju.stment on a money-time interval scale which 
has characterized Indian administration has resulted in unwanted pre.ssurc and 
frustration," the statement said. It reaffirmed Ir bal values — "a universe of 
things they knew, valued and loved." And it requested technical and financial 
assistance like "any small nation." 

Word for word the incipient nationalism of the "Statement of Purpo*»e of 
the conference was identical to the scribbled thougfils of the youth caucus. 
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As soon as the Chicago conference ended the Indian youth were scattered 
to the four winds. Throughout that sunnmer letters flew back and forth from 
reservation to reservation. Those who found letters inadequate tape-recorded 
their thoughts and air-mailed these. "Boy, the air was thick with tapes as with 
arrows that summer/' one recalled. It was Herbert Blatchford who suggested 
that the young Indians gather once again, by themselves, and form their own 
youth movement. 

Let us all gather "to maintain our unity" and talk of "possible circumstances 
for our destiny," Blatchford wrote in a round-robin letter. He suggested that 
the Inter-Tribal Ceremonial held in Gallup, New Mexico, in early August would 
be a symbolic and practical time for the young Indian intellectuals to poww'ovv. 

"We must use the moon as our mirror." 


THE RED MUSLIMS 

It began in a too small and stuffy room on the wrong side of the raiircjad 
tracks in the highw'ay town of Gallup, New Mexico. On that August VP, 19r>0, 
the nonde.script and dusty Indian Community Center wa.s suffocated by the 
unbelievably hot, burnt morning air that seemed to evaporate in one's mouth. 
Ten young Indians, w'ho were to be known as the Red Muslims, ?al in a circle 
like a modern war council. 

Whistles of the wailing freight trains drowned their words. In the stre^ets 
tens of thousands of tourists and Irvdians milled about. They had come to see 
the ceremonials. Hour upon hour the ten young Indians talked — a Paiute, a 
Mohawk, a Ute, a Ponca, a Shoshone-Bannock, a Potawatomi, a Tuscarora, hvo 
Navajos, and a Crow. Thc'ie university youths had come from diverse and 
distant tribes. One had written, "Of course I'll go into hock to riicel with 
you. ... I may be forced to travel by oxcart, but I .shall be there." But, once 
there, seated in a circle of decision, with their angers and determinations, they 
were uncertain. This wms not the Cathedral of St. Francis or the University of 
Chicago. Now their destiny was their ow'n to decide. 

"If we organize are we really trying to help our peqple, or are we going 
to seek status for ourselves?" askc?d Clycie Warrior. 

The Mohaw'k girl Shirley Wilt was troubled by this too: "Is there any way 
by which this organization can guard against political climbing? Can W'e prevent 
its being used as a lever to gain high position?" 

The university Indians talked of their desire to "find a place ^or themselves, 
as a group, within the Indian world. Some of the members stated that, though 
their training in school would not be of direct help to the Indian people, 
nonetheless they felt a very strong need to serve those at home. Several 
members added their voices to this. 

"Most of all," the minutes of that meeting concluded, "the group felt that 
it was vital to retain the beauty of the Indian heritage." 
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Little by little the image of the new Indians emerged. A Winnebago girl, 
Mary Natani, said that they ''must identify themselves as Indian and still adjust 
to another culture. But not leave behind what is really Indian." The new Indians 
would be "hybrids," Blatchford said, and would create a synthesis of the two 
cultures in iheir Indianness. 

On that day the idea of a new tribalism — red nationalism — began lo lake 
form. (One girl, at the meeting, aclmiiicd that she had never been fo a 
"regular powwow.") The form was, however, still uncertain; the leaders were 
yet unchosen; and the organization was nonexistent. 

It was the Paiute Mel Tfiom who proposed the oiganizational principles of 
the new Youth Council. Me thought that "politual climbing" was a concept 
of the w'liite man that was inherent m the structure and goals of his society. 
It 'vas not tribal nor Indian, lot us organize "in the Indian way" on the "high 
principles derived from the values and beliefs of r.ur anteslors," he said. 
"[And lei us] consider rules based on Indian thinking a> being sufiicient." 

Thom later elabora?ed on these beliefs: 

th(* rnovonirnt grew in the Indian way. V\'e had dedded what wc needed was a 
luovenioiit. Not an organization, l>ut a movc-niont. Organizations rearrange history. 
Wiiverricnts make hi'-tory. *1 hat's what vv( detided lo do I hat's what vve did. 

Long ago the Indians knew lu)W to use dned action. You might say that was the 
ii'.idilional way that Indians gol things (Ion(‘, Ihoni went on. We were concerned 
with diieel action. Indians moving out and doing sometinng The younger Indians got 
together in the Youth (oundl htnausc* lh<*y didn't fec'l that the oIfli*r leadership was 
ai'grc'ssivp enough. Anri we fell that Indian affairs were so had that it was time lo 
raise soiTie hell. 

"But it had to be done in the Indian way," he added. 

In the bold and innocent coP'xdt ot youth the ten young Indians proclaimed 
themselves to be the National Indian Youth Council, fhey elec.ted one another 
the officers — all ten of them. They were its entire membership. WitlYm a few 
years they were to number thousand-^. But at that moment they were all chiefs. 

The movement needed a leader Mel Tho.m, who had {)ecn president of the 
Southwestern Youth Conferences, was elected lo the council presidency. 

"Lillie Bear" some have nicknamed him, anci "Smokey, the Bour." There we c- 
friends — he thought they were friencjs--vvho named him "Mao Tse Thom." 
Physically he fils these nicknames. He is sturdy, short, and stocky. He has a 
tenacity and hard wit that are disceouble in his intense dark ey€»s. There is 
something rocklike and unrelenting about him. 

He "was born and raised" on the Walker River Reservation in Nevada. The 
land is a rocky wasteland, a desolate, dismal region of thorny undergrowth 
and scrawny tree.s. The barren land is inhabited by ghost towns and geolc:)gical 
prehistory and by this Paiute people. Crowing' up on the desert, he had eaten 
"everything from jackrabbits to potatoes lo chow mein." He had worked at 
everything from "cow-puncher lo constructron work through swampland and 
deserts to assistant resident engineer for the Fedc^ral Aviation Agency. ' 
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"'Just a reservation Indian/' Thom said of himself. He had left a "successful 
career" — he was a graduate civil engineer — to return to his reservation and 
become tribal chairman of his Paiute people, without pay. 

"When you say, 'Did I go back to the reserv'ation^' you are being a little 
naive," Thom said. 

Does* that mcMn to pljysically go back and work? This is hardly the case. Our Indian 
community exists at every level of socic;ly — in thf^ universities, in the cities, on the 
reservations, in the government, it doesn't matter where Indians are any more. They 
remain Indians. They are, in fact, becoming rncjre consciously Indian. They are very 
much part of the larger Indian community. Sc) we'ie fmeJing a new type of young 
Indian. He fils into this total community. 

The young Indians travel around a lot more. And there's an awareness coming among 
these young IneJians, the more lhc*y get around, the more they travel, the more they 
see and understand how the white society and government work, . . , 

In the country today we aie undergejing some kind of rc'volulion. The young people 
in the whole country are not satisfied. Being an Indian and being young means you 
are twice as dissalislic'd. You can hold a people cJown just so long. Then, pretty soon, 
they are going tc^ kic'k hack. And lliat's wTiat's hapf)ening with some of th'* Indian 
tribes. It has already happenc'd with the young Indians. 

Young Thom, as the leader of iho Youth Council, and as tribal chairman, 
combines within him.self the new and c^ld tribalism. He was one of its political 
architects. 

"The Indians are the only tribal people, really tribal people, in this country, 
who don't have the same system, the same values as urban America," Thom 
said. 

And c’vcm though what exists in the Indian world is inconsislonl with urban America, 
we've* got lo recogni/c* this diflerc'nt way of life. If wc* continue to look at ihc^ Indian 
as a 'problem' that can be worki^d out by making him look like? any othc’r American, 
wt*ll, it wouldn't work. 

The Indian way, or what you might call Indian culture, is the way the Indian pc'ople 
live.* today. The gcjvernmenl and the people of this country seem to feel that the Indian 
heritage, or Indian culture, is the way we look, c^r dance, or sing. But Indian culture 
is the way people live today. « 

And there is a way! The young, educated Indian people^ know this way, this tribal 
way, and they like it. 

Generations ago, in the last gasp of the "Indian revivalists," it was the 
Paiute prophet Wovoka whose religious visions of the rebirth of the old 
tribalism inspired the Ghost Dances. In the fading years of the nineteenth 
century his prophecy swept the defeated reservations like a prairie fire. 
Wovoka was a tribal ancestor of young Thom's on the Walker River Reserva- 
tion. The old prophet's grave, where he was buried under his Christian name 
of Jack Wilson, lay not too far from the office of the new tribal chairman. 
In his belief in a new tribalism, Mel Thom is heir to tradition. The Paiules 
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of Walker River were one of the last tribes to lay down their arms. It was 
not until 1911 that the final "battle" of the old Indian Wars had been fought 
on the alkali flats of the Nevada desert. It was known in history books as the 
"Paiute Outbreak/' but the tribe itself called it "The Massacre of the Black 
Desert." 

"My father knew two children who were caught by the U.S. Army in^that 
massacre. They died. They died of heartbreak," Thom said. Like the tribal 
memory of Wovoka, these inheritances were in young Mel Thom's thoughts 
and in his bones. 

He even spoke of modern "Indian Wars." His voice had that defiant, un- 
flinching, but calm tone of a modem warrior: "Let us lake a look around our 
great cfnintry and sec what the red man of today is lighting," Thom said. 

Ifu'ro definitely a hjltle going on, no queKlion ahtMil that. This is not a fitlilioiiS 
'nothing tight' like that on IV jrul in lh(‘ movies. Ihi^ i^ a difkic'nt l.ind ot war — a cold 
u'a», one might sav. Fo»liinately, for someone, this is not a hot war; otherwise the 
Indians might not have so rnanv friends and experts. 

Ihe opposition to Inrlians is a monstre.siiy \vhi( li t annul In' beaten hy any single 
1. 1 lion, unless we as Indian people <ould liteially ns(‘ up, in unison, • and lake what 
IS ours by foice. We see, howc'ver, that (/iir Indian is small, ci»nliisi‘d, and legielfiilly 
does not indiide all our Indian peopU*. We knrnv ifie odds an' against us, hut we 
also realize that we are fighting for the live*. ol future Indian gen('iatir>ns. 

The weakest link in llu' Indian's defense is his lat k ol understanding rd this mod<‘rn- 
lype war. Indians have not tieen al>le to use poldu al ar.lioh, pro|)agi\nda, and powei 
as well as their opponi'nts. f nemy loru's hav(* siM resstiilly S(allei(‘(l the Imlian per'ple 
«ind got itiem divided against themselves. Ihe enemy lias mack* notable* gams; itiey 
deployed thi’ir forces well. Ikil llu're is me leasi'fl aitiviiy ovc'r on tin' Indian sick*. rh(*ie 
is Oisagref*ment, laughing, singing, euihiirsls of aiigc r, and oc c a^ionally **0010 planning, 
(liven some lime, it looks like an efioil can lx* pul loilh. It we tan hold f'u: r.inks 
U^gether, our chances ol gaining m our mexiern campaiLii aic* good there is growing 
hope*. 

"Wc are convinced, rnoio than i*ver, that tfiis is a leal war. . . . No people 
in this world ever has been exterminated wilhout pulling up t last resistance," 
Thom said. "The Indians are gathering." 

Like a familial father the Commissioner cu Indian Affairs, Rr^berl Bennett, 
reluctantly acknowledged this youthful turbiiUmce. He was tolerant ol it. "I he 
attitude of the young Indians might, Ic; some extent, be equaled to the attitude 
of a lot of young people in the United Slates, as manifested by iht'ir strikes 
at universities, their burning of draft cards, their resistance to Vietnam. A lot 
of us like to indulge in this .sort of thing once in a while." 

Yet the Commissiemer was cautionary. His paternal f)atien(e went just so far: 
"I hope the young people arc not misguicJcd in this. We stil! have reality to 
face. ,And the realities that the Indian people have to face require that they 
have a good education so that they can make a proper adaptation. His official 
altitude was one of patience — up to a point. 
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The revivals of old tribalism had lost their way in the labyrinths of nostalgia. 
Religious leaders of the past had looked to the past. When the reservation life 
offered no promise for the future and the present was empty and stagnant, it 
was inevitable that tribalism meant a desperate attempt to hold on to a dis- 
appointing heritage. Nostalgia was not a luxury. It was a necessity of nothingness 
and defeat. 

But the young university Indians foresee a future. They do not wish to 
preserve the past as a museum culture, but wish to recreate their Indian way 
of life in a modernized twentieth-century version. 'They are creating this 
culture," said Vine t^eloria, Jr. These youths .vere born into an era of re- 
surgent nationalism among dark-skinned people the world over. Having con- 
quered their awe of the technology of Western civilization, the young wish to 
master it, but not he mastered by it. 

The new Indians seek "proper adaptation." But to them it means adaptation 
of the non-Indian society to their modern Indianness. It means rejection of the 
molting pot. It means, most of all, rejection of assimilation by the consuming 
maw of mass urban society. And it means creation of what Me! Thom named 
"the Greater Indian America." '■ 

It was prophesied by Herbert Blatchford, the young Navajo who helped found 
the Youth Council, that the time of the new Indian had come: 

Perhaps, it is a remnant of the "VVairior .Society" whose* job it was to be aware of all 
threats to the tribal group. Well tlum, rise up — make haste - our people n('(*cl iis. 

It was prophesied by young Richard McKenzie, the Sioux who led the "Raid 
on Alcatraz" tc^ claim the abandoned prison as a site for a Universitv of the 
American Indian. Sitting in the board room of the San franrisco IncJian Cc'nter, 
ifie young man said: 

Kneol-lns, Sit-Ins, Slec'p-ln*-, Fat-Ins, Pray-ln.s like the Negrcics do wouldn't help us. We 
would have to occupy the government buildings before things would change. 

It was prophesied by Guy Okakok, the Paitot leader of the Alaska Eskimos 
at the polar village of Point Barrow, who said almost in a whisper: 

« 

Eskimos still want to be peaceful and like and tiust (?voryl)ody, but the limcj has come 
when they must lake a stand. 

It was prophesied by the old leader of the Blackfeet of Montana, Walter 
Wetzel, an honored former piesident of the National Congress of American 
Indians: 

We Indians have becjn struggling unsuccc'ssfully with the problems of maintaining 
home and family and Indian ownership of iho land. We must strike. We must have a 
new' policy. 

It was prophesieci by the young leader of the Tuscaroras of New York 
State who turned back the bulldozers of Robert Moses when a dam was 
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planned on Iroquois land. Wallace "Mad Bear" Anderson was thought by 
many to be a modern prophet, and his prophecies were revolutionary: 

Our people were murdered in this country. And they are still being murdered. They 
used germ warfare against us, when they drove us into Kansas My people crossed 
the rivers and wailed. They promised us land, homes, tools. Wagons came filled with 
blankets and clothes. They were infected with sm<illpox. My people took them and 
died and they died and died. We do not want to he absorbed by a sick soViety. 
Thert' is an Indian nationalist movement in tht' country. I am one of the tounders. We 
are not going to pull any punches from hc're on in. 

It was prophesied by Robert Thomas, the Cherokee anthropologist, who 
wrote in Indian Voices: 

The Indian picture isn't any blacker than it always was.- It i-% just that American Indians 
ai .. trying to do something about their piohlems and injustices. They are .speaking out 
mor<* and making their wish known. Tliey aren't laying quiet and doing nothing any 
moie. Maybe a new day is dawning for th(» Indian. 

It w'as prophesied by Robert Burnette, the loader of the Ameiican Indian Civil 
Rights Council and former director of the Indians' Congress. The fiery Sioux, of 
whom it has been sard, "If he had bt'on a war chief one hundrec4 years ago the 
while man W'ould have never crossed the Mississippi," declared: 

There is a new mood. In the last few years there has he(‘n an upsurge of young 
Indians. And the old Indians are joining them. And they will cirive the corrupt out ot 
their lands. 

It wMs prophesied by the Ojibwa Franc is Lc Quicr, the chaiiinan of the Great 
Council Fire, who in 1963 posted this proclamation on reservations ihioughout 
the country; 

lo the (liitpls and Spirilual leaders (»f the inefian'* ot fh'' North and South .\mf'ri(an 
Continents. . . . Thi.s is Ihr? day when the Cireat .Spiiil rails ic^ all men. I his ii? the day 
all our Great Chiefs spoke of. This is 'he day wIhmi all Indian [jr< fjhet les will be 
fulfilled. This is the day when all the lobes shall come logetlui and he one nation. 
This is the day whem a nenv race of men shall be laised up by thr* powc*r ol the (ir(*at 
Spirit This is the day of the (jreat luslircc 

You shall hear the voice of the Owl, the I ox, the Hear, \\\v Cc^yole and ihe Eagle. 

The young Chickasaw Kenneth Kale wrote: 

We know all about 

Our red'^kinnccl counif'tpart 

Of Martin, Crcfior)', and Stokriy 

Rolled into one 

Like an angry "Red Muslim" 

With work to he done. . . . 

I've often wondeird why it is said 
That the Indian Spirit is broken and dead 
When in their midst like a uru /ly bear 
Is the sleeping redskinned giant 
Now on the prowl. . . . 
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The voice of the new Indian was heard in the land. What he had to say was a 
choral chant of tribal resurgence that was articulated in the themes and words of 
modern man. Yet what he had to say was old. 

In the beginning there had been an educational explosion. Now the young 
Indians were lighting the fuse of a political explosion. "'We in the National In- 
dian, Youth Council were looking for a target area. We were looking for a target 
area for direct action/' Mel Thom said. 

On the wild rivers of the State of WashingU)n the new Indians found their 
target. 



American Indian 
Education: Time to 
Redeem an Old Promise 

Estelle Fuchs 


Ihc complexity of the ii>sues rai*»ocl by Indian educalum and the passit)n that 
pervades discussion of them can be understood only as part of ifie long and lor- 
lured history of Indian-white relations in this country. The Indian cannot easily 
torget the white man's attempts to exterminate his peoples, their forcible rc'- 
rnoval from ancestral lands, the efforts to convert thcmi from their ancient re- 
ligions, and the guarantees of rights to IracJitional homelands that were so oftcsi 
bre^ken in practice. The? record is varied; no one tribe's story is an exact dupli- 
cate of another's. But all share a hi-,lory of subjugation and delibeiale altcMiipls 
to destroy their diverse cult- 'res- -sometimes by force, at other times by mis- 
sionary zeal. And always their vc^ry identity and div(?rsily (as Navahos, Ihmas, 
Clierokecs, Pawnees, etc.) were obscured by the common misnomer "Indian." 

Concern for the education of Ameruan Indians appeared early in the history 
of the English colonies in the iNew Woild. Dartmouth was found<;d for the edu- 
cation of "youth of Indian tribt\s . . . and also of English youth anci cithers." 
Harvard was established for the schooling of English and Indian youlh and the 
campus of William and*Mary still treasures an 'vrly building erected for Indians. 
Bui the issues raised by Ihc while m^n's efiorts lc:> extend the beneiits of his 
ecJucational tradition to the natives of ihe New World were clearly defined at 
an early date — and still endure. Benjamin Franklin told of the response by In- 
dian leaders to an offer c;f education for Indian youth; 

You who are wise must know that different nations have different c:oncc;ptions of 
things and will therefore nc^t take it amiss if our idc'as of tnis kind of education happen 
not to be the same as yours. We have had some c-xpcerience with it. Several of our 
young people were formerly brought up at the colleges of the northern provinces; but 
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when they came back to us they were bad runners, ignorant of every means of living 
in the woods . . . totally good for nothing. We are, however . . . obliged by your 
kind offer . . . and to show our grateful sense of it, if the gentlemen of Virginia will 
send up a dozen of thc'ir sons, w'c* will take great care of their educations; instruct 
them in ail we know and make men of them. 

Tc^day, nearly a quarter of a million Indian children are in American schools. 
About half of them are the educational responsibility of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA), which is an agency in the Department of the Interior. But the prob- 
lems of education and cultural differences remain. After two years of exhaustive 
hearings on Indian education, a recent Senate subcommittee report was entitled 
"Indian Education: A National Tragedy — ^A National Challenge." 

The dimensions of the problem are indicated l)y the record of absenteeism, 
retardation, and dropout rales in Indian schools. Yet, despite the dreary statistics, 
more Indian children arc coming tej school, and they are remaining in school 
longer. Thus, the issues in Indian ecJucalion today cut to the core of the problems 
facing all American education — the quality of thc^ educational environment, its 
responsiveness to the lich diversity of American lift?, the roles of federal and 
state governments in supporting the educ.itional enterprise, and, pcrh.ips most 
important of all, the degree to which the Icxal community shall share? in educa- 
tional decision making. 

The position of the Indian differs from that of other minorities, ^because Con- 
gress, as it extended its rule across tfie continent, retc)gni/t?d the Indian tribes 
as sovereign nations, and conrluded some 400 separate treaties with them. 
Many of these agreements promised education as one of the federal services 
that would be provided m exchange ff)r Indian lands. 

From the beginning the tederal government was uneasy about running scht^ols 
itself and sought to turn over responsibility to otfier agencies. During the late 
nineteenth century, funds were distiibutcd to various religious denominations to 
maintain mi.ssion schools. But public protest againsi federal aid to sectarian 
schcjols led the government to discontinue the practice. As a result, a system of 
fc'dcraily operated schools was devolopcxJ. (The government chose to close 
down two successful nineteenth century Indian school systems organized by the 
Cherokee and the Choclaw.) 

Paying little attention to the multitude of linguistic and other cultural differ- 
ences among the tribes, and the varied traditions of child rearing in preparation 
for adulthood in the tribal communities, the government entc?rcd the school 
business with a vigor that caused consternation among the Indians. The package 
deal that accompanied literacy included continuing efforts to 'civilize the na- 
tives." Old abandoned Army forts were converted into boarding schools, chil- 
dren were removerJ — sometimes forcibly — long distances from their homes, the 
use of Indian languages by children was forbidden under threat of corporal 
punishment, students w^ere boarded out to white families during vacation times, 
and native religions were suppressed. The practices were rationalized by the no- 
tion that the removal from the influence of home and tribe was the most effec- 
tive means of preparing the Indian child to become an American. 
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The Carlisle Indian School in Pennsylvania, perhaps best known for its famous 
alumnus, the athlete jim Thorpe, helped to usher in this ignominious period in 
the history of education for Indians. The policy might even have succeeded in 
obliterating Indian cultures and destroying Indian children, if it had not been for 
two factors. First, the facilities available weic totally inadequate, leaving enor- 
mous numbers of children untouched by the policy’s influence, and second, 
children resisted the system by running away, and lowei echc'lon BIA personnel 
sometimes conspired with Indian families to keep the children at homt . 

Attempts to force Indians into the white man's mold extended to economic 
policy as well. The Dawes Act of 1887, ignoring the fact that the Indian had no 
tradition of private ownership of land, and that some tribes did no farming, dis- 
tributed tracts of reservation lands, called allotments, in paiccls of forty to 160 
ac ''s. The? result was disastious for Itie Indians, because the land left over after 
the allotr>ients were made was declared surplus by the government, and some 
Linsuccesstul Indians lost even their allolmenU. lUit the result was exlremel,- 
profitable for those who, by 1034, had managed to grab ninety million acres of 
former Indian lands. 

Both educational and the etonoinic policies of this period led to the im- 
poverishment of the Indians and to the shattering of their morale. The bitter- 
ness of that era remains in the living memr)ry f)f man^ older Indians today. 

The general pattern of corruption and intolerant.'' of cultural diffeienccs that 
was characteristic of American society in the 1920s pervaded the Indian Service 
as well, and led to a Senate investigation that pioduccd »he best critical survey 
of federal Indian programs conducted to that dale. The Meridin Report of 1928 
called for a re\(?rsal of former policy in order tcj strengtlien ifie Indian family 
and social structure rather than cfeslroy it, to expand day schools and to human- 
ize the boarding schcK)ls. stimulate community parliripalicm, and to relate 
s«:hooling mc^re closely to the pcjslschool needs of Indian youth. 

The ensuing years ushcrc'd in a m' 'C' fiumanc? and creative pciiod in Indian 
nflairs. It was the era of the New Deal and generally progressive legislation. John 
Collier, commissioner of Indian Affairs, was cmpathelic to Indian problems and 
a strong proponent of the value of cultural diversity and the rights of Indian 
pec'iples. The Indian Rcorgani/alir^n Act, pussed in 1934, pul a slop to lancJ ullol- 
merits. Tribal gc^vcinments were? formed, fund‘> A'cte poolc'd for the' purchase of 
lost lands, and community schools V'C ’e built. Although problems of poverty 
and economic development remained io be solved fully, it was a generally ex- 
citing and hopeful period. 

World War II brought a cutback in fecJeral spending for the New Deal Indian 
prcjgrams, and before they could be vigorously renewed another radical reversal 
in policy took place that today leaves its mark in anger, suspicion, and fear that 
will not be easily erased. 

The new policy, known as "termination," was instituted in the 1950s and 
aimed to sever reservations from the services of the Bureau of Indian Affairs Al- 
though different in form, it smacked of the allotment era and other previous at- 
tempts by the government to escape its obligations to Indians by forcing them 
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into the general population. Even when they received large sums of money for 
their lands, the Indians enjoyed little lasting benefit, and many former reserva- 
tion residents became city dwellers — loo often lower-class, with their income 
from tribal resources gone. The experience of the Klamath of Oregon, who lost 
their timberland income, has served as a warning to all reservation Indians. They 
are \vary of any program leading in the direction of hated termination. 

Although the termination policy has been currently halted, all contemporary 
issues in Indian affairs — including Indian education — arc interpreted in the light 
of possible relationship to the ending of federal services to Indians. 

Within this shifting pattern of government policy, the federal school system 
for Indians has grown tremendously in size and complexity from its small be- 
ginnings at the turn of the century. At present, the BIA operates 226 schools 
located in Alaska, Arizona, New Mexico, North Dakota, and South Dakota — 
states where the greatest concentrations of Indians are to be found. There arc 
schools also in California, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Utah. 


Most of the schools located off reservations are secondary schools with board- 
ing facilities. The majority of elementary schools, both day and jDoarding, arc 
located on reservations. Attending this far-flung school system are almost 35,000 
Indian children in boarding schools, more than 15,000 in day schools, and nearly 
4,000 who are housed in dormitories close to reservations, w'hilc attending local 
public schools. The BIA also administers ft^deral funds under the johnson- 
O'Malley Act for some 63,000 Indian youngsters attending public schools on or 
near reservations, runs programs for some 30,000 adults, and offers a modest 
scholarship program for 4,000 college undergraduates. 

Like other growing school systems, enrollment in the BIA schools doubled 
from 1959 to 1967. The present rate of growth of the Indian population on 
reservations is 3.3 percent per year, three times the rate of increase for the na- 
tional population at large. More than 200,000 Indians out of a total estimated 
population of fewer than a million are of school age, and the bureau is respon- 
sible for educating nearly half of them. 

This natural population increase is compounded by the rather recent accept- 
ance of universal schooling on the part of the Indians generally, and the grow- 
ing expectation that it extend through secondary school and into college. At 
present, grades eight and ten have the highest dropout rates, but the numbers 
remaining in school longer appear to be growing yearly. A generation ago, for 
example, only one child out of four school-age Navahos was in school. Today, 
more than 90 percent of the children are, and dropout rates are no greater 
than the national levels. The Hopi too are making extraordinary progress. But in 
some tribes the picture is far less bright. 

To keep pace with growing enrollment, the BIA has sought to provide class- 
room space by a crash program of building schools both on and off the reserva- 
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tions. And because the federal government has not instituted the kind of road 
building program that would have made school attendance more feasible in re- 
mote areas, an extensive pattern of boarding schools has been maintained, and 
transfers to public schools have been encouraged. 

Like schools all over the country, those for Indians are a mixed lot. While 
older buildings with unattractive barracks-like dormitories remain, the newer 
BIA schools are modern structures that could sit comfortably in any of the more 
affluent suburbs of the nation. Complete with inviting cafeterias, spaci jus dor- 
mitories with semiprivale sleeping quarter^, large social halls, and auditorium- 
gymnasiums, they include modern classrooms with the latest textbooks and 
equipment. If these new school plants are to be subjected to any criticism, it is 
that they are too conventional, too much like schools that might be anywhere*. 
Tlv‘y have not been imaginatively styled for the communities they .seive. While 
conditions vary depending upon the administration, often the interiors of these 
suburban-type school buildings offer no indication that the childion within then^ 
are* Indian. There are, of course, notable exceptions, among ihc:n the Indian 
Arts and Crafts School at Santa Fe, which, although in an older building, clearly 
honors jhe Indian heritage of its students. 

It is characteristic, too, that the usual federal school sits apart from the Indian 
<ommunity it serves. Located on or off reservation, in a compound suirounded 
hy a fence, it is an enclave of federal property. Or reservation, the life of the 
staff tends to be quite separate from that of the local people. 7h(» schools are 
characterized by what has come to be called ''compound culture," in which staff 
members generally socialize with one another rather than with the Indians. 
There is little visiting back and forth in the cc)rnmunity. 

The BIA system has its share cjf concerned professionals as wc-'ll as those who 
Imd safety within the proteciive confines of a loniired civil service system. And 
staff turnovei is high; the isijialion and the cc;mp()imd culture do not appeal 
to many. 

With rare exceptions, cmplcjymenl the cchnols T the BIA is subject to the 
rule.s and regulations of the federal civil sc?rvice system Consequently, teachers 
in Indian schools meet national standards. The civil service requires at least a 
B.A. degree from an accredited university and training in education or relatively 
high scores on national teaching tests. Salaries have also risen to national levels, 
ranging at present from $7,649 to $12 1^9. These .standards represent a vast im- 
provement over the past, and there are generally few difference^ between BIA 
teachers and public school teachers in regard to educational background, sex, 
experience, and age. 

However, the establishment of rigid requirements for certification within the 
system seems to be operating to keep Indians from easily entering the teaching 
ranks. Efforts to improve this situaticjn by the emplf.)yment of paraprofessionals 
are being made, but these do not solve the problem of moving increasing num- 
bers of Indian professionals into decision-making positions within the schools 
themselves. 
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At present, 76 percent of the teachers in BIA schools are indidns. But fewer 
Indians are entering teaclimg no'v. compared with twenty years ago, and mo^f 
Indian teachers arc not assigned to teach in their home communities. 

Controversy over goals for Indum eduration becomes evident m the area of 
curriculum. Inhumane, forced assimilationis! praclices arc? largely a thing of the 
past.^ Today, some? would like? to see the schools emphasize traditional Indian 
life?. Othe»rs see the? schools serving the? function of teaching ' Anglo" culture. 
Greawing among Indians and educators alike is the desire to develop curricula 
that are pluralistic: in (*r!i[)hasc^s — letainmg rc'specl for the various Indian tradi- 
tions and for Indian idontily while teaching skills rv'eded for life in urban, in- 
(Justiial Amr?rica as well ai on tfie rc?servalions, vvheie new economic and polili- 
c.al deveIof)m(»nts aie taking pl.ice. 

The complc;xily of the* curriculum prol>lem is indie aled by the tact that oven 
today two-lhirds of all Indian clnldrcm entering BIA schools ha\e little or no 
skill in fnglish. there are ne.irly U)0 Indian languages in use today; more than 
one-half of the Indian youth helwc'en the agc*s of six and eighteen use ihc'ir 
native tongue. All Indians exptess a concern that the schools teach English, and 
experience incjic.ilc's that piogr.ims in Teac lung fnglish *is a Scjcond hangiMge 
(IlSI) provide a more valid and humane way to leach English ifum to dc'pend 
upon exposuic'. Tl'SI piograms liave been cJevc'lopc'd and instituted, but funding 
langjUage progiams in both RIA and piil)li( sc,hools is a perennial piftl)lcm. Of 
the $7. million appi<»p''t‘d<'d hrr the? National IJilingual Education Act, only 
$10().()()() IS bc'ing spent on Indian pnjgrams henehling 77 t children. 

Aside from the* El .SI progiani. currir' Ium and methodology to; Indian chil- 
dren are little' dilic'ienl lioni those* employed m schools throughout America 
Minimum or no attention is giy(*n to the Indian hc?rilag('. r>r to contemporary 
issue's m Indiai: life*. On the whole, attention to the pedagogical complexities of 
cioss-c ultural education ha*. h(*en neglec tc'd hy c'clucators despite their clear re- 
lationship li} school success or failure, and yery fc?w social scientists have con- 
cernc'cf themselvc*s with Indian children and tlic? preparalicui of teaclu'rs to woik 
especially in this selling. It is usual for the* schools to ignc^re the cultural heritage 
(if the c hildren as if it didn t <*xisl — or worse, as if it rcc|uirecl eradication. 

An c?xciting departure in Indian education is prcivicieci .by the propiam of the 
DINE (Dcmcinstralion in Navaho Education) experimental school at Kough Rock, 
Arizona. Instruction in Navahcj language and culture is part of the curriculum, 
and the school itself is sup(*iv!s<*d by an all-Navaho school board. The ncwlv 
organized iirst Indian college, the* Navaho lunior ('ollege at Many Farms, is also 
gearing its cuniculum !('» the special needs of Indian students. These? irc^ among 
the tirsl tribal* run schools since the Choctaw and the Cherokee ran their emm 
sclujol systems during the last cen!ur>'. 

Critics of the BIA and its schools are respemding to c.ondilions that arc some- 
times pt?culiar to the BIA but in other cas^^s are not unlike those found through- 
out American education: the discontinuilv between U?acher education inslitu 
lions and the schools in w'hich theii gradLMU?s will be teaching; the inadequate 
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number of Indians recruited into teaching; the lack of understanding and em- 
pathy for the culturally different and the poor; unsuitable instructional materials; 
inadequate professional leadership; and the lark of involvement of the com- 
fDunities being served. 

Aside from its inheritance of di'^lrust and suspicion siemming fiom an earlier 
t*ia, the BIA is also beset with all the usual problems facccJ by an entrenched 
bureaucratic system. Official policy from above is often frustratcMf by inadequate 
exc'cijtion in the lield. IndeecJ, the educational sfati in the? fielcJ is respon^-’hle to 
BIA area ollices conreincd with many matters ()lher than education, rather than 
tf) the director of c?clucalional programs. 

Also, the system lends to cmcourage the mainlcMiance of the traditional struc- 
ture and methods; acivanrernent into administration is ilirough the ranks and en- 
(our-.ges the promotion of those defensive of the system rather than those wlio 
are innovative or experimentally inclined Most impoitani, respon.sib'liiy and ac- 
( ountability, at ail levels, are lo the burcMu rallicar ifran to th** Indian com- 
munities. 

l\ul of the BIA's chlliculty is due to tlie fact that, while it maintains tin edu- 
f ationaUsystem of its own. it has been comrniltc'd lo the principle that, when- 
t'ver possible, Indian c hildren shoulci b(» placed in public schools. This policy is 
in keeping with assimilatiomst goals, the gen<*ra! reluclar.ce of the federal gov- 
(^rnmcml to run a school system, and the unv\illmgn(*ss, exc(‘pl on a small experi- 
m(*ntal basis, to alli^w Indians lo run Ilnur own schools. Ibis ambivalent position 
ol presiding ovoi a school system dcMiicMicuJ to its own demise is not conduc.ive 
to acJc'c|uale Cong,ressional funding, support, ancf planning. 

Slates and local rciinmunilios gen(*rally have' hf'(*ri unwilling lo a-'Sume culuca 
lioncal responsibility foi Indians living on reservations because the land is tax- 
tree. Therefore?, the feclcual g. 'eri.menl has piovicled siih-.idi(»s lo reimhursc? 
public schools for the education of Inchan siuclenls. 


But the transfer of Indiac.s to puhli-: sc fiools is a twfj-edgcul sword. On the 
one hand, it seems reasonable th.it public cducalion allows, the Indian child ac- 
cess to ccjmmon schogiing along with others. It appears to encouiage integra- 
tion, and it suppurL*. the rights of slates to oversee education, it appeals to 
liberals as a means of rescuing Indians from the custodianship of the BIA, wliirh 
smac.ks f:)f a colonial service. 

On the other hand, attendance at public schools has frc^quenlly placed the 
Indian child in the position of a minority group within a largely white instilu 
lion. It often puts him in a position of cxoncjmic: and social disadvantage, cis- 
pocially in areas wi*h long histories of antipathy toward the Indian population. 
Sometimes the public schools are a greater distance from home than itie bureau 
day schools, and in some instances the federally supervised BIA school is su- 
perior to the local public school in facilities and staff, as well as in attention to 
the .special needs of Indian children. 
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In addition, Indians have rarely been in a strong political position in their 
local communities, and thus have had little say over the design of programs and 
the allocation of funds received for their people by the local school districts. 
And again, in the light of the long history of Indian-white relations, transfer to 
public schools without approval of the local Indian community is suspected as a 
policy of reneging on the federal obligations to provide education. 

Growing Indian political consciousness has led several Rio Grande pueblos to 
institute court actions charging misappropriations of federal funds by local pub- 
lic school boards; Indians are exercising their vote to elect school board mem- 
bers; and demands are being made that no school transfers take place without 
community approval. 

Increasingly, nevertheless, the problems of Indian education arc likely to be 
found in the public schools. Since World War II, growing numbers of American 
Indians, together with other rural Amc*ricans, have moved to the cities Some 
have gone on their own, searching for jobs, others in urban relocation programs 
designed by the federal government to assist young Indians tc) mov(* from the 
reservations to urban employment. Onc-lhiid of ihe^ Indian population now lives 
in cities, althfjugh for many reservation ties remain strong and there 'S much 
moving back and forth. 

For those Indian children wIk; are recent migrants to the city, scliool gcMierally 
mean*! attendance at a large, inner-city slum school, whc^rc they are ?ul)mcrgecJ 
among the rest ol the "disadvantaged" children ol the ciiv. Iho abstmre nf spe- 
cial programs to meet their particular needs, plus rhe high transiency rate typical 
of many, is not conducive to successlul completion of school programs, and 
dropout rates are high. As members of the urban poor, they Irrse out in the 
compolilion with other large? and more powerful minorities as recipients of 
federal programs. 

Virtually every critic of Ameiican Indian education has pointed to the urgent 
need to elevate the lilA, which is now a relatively low-levcl bureau within the 
Department of the Interior. St)me, such as Alvin M. josephy re})orling to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, have arguc?cl for transferring the RIA to the c'xccutive olYice of the 
President whore it would be more visible and have a mandate for ( hangc. 
Others have urgcxl that it be transferred to the Departmeri c^f Health Education, 
and Welfare, kept intact, and be placed under an Assistant Secretary or Ad- 
ministrator for Indian Affairs. Still others have proposed that the educational 
functions of the BIA be tiansfcrred to the Office of Education in HEW. A pro- 
posal for a more fundamental change was made in a Carnegie C'orporation re- 
port that called for the creation of a federal commission to assume control of 
Indian education, with an explicit mandate to transfer this control to Indian 
communities within five years. The report was careful to state that it was not 
calling for termination, but rather the continuation of federal responsibility ex- 
cept with Indian control. 

The recent Senate subcommittee report elected to retain the BIA in an ele- 
vated position within the Department of the Interior. Taking a strong stand in 
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favor of fulfilling federal responsibililies to Indians, it urged that the federal In- 
dian school system be developed into an exemplary system that can play an 
important role in improving education for Indian children. In addition, it recom- 
mended increased and extended funding to t>ublic schools, calling for the in- 
\()!vement of Indians in the planning, execution, and evaluation of the use to 
v\}iich the funds are put. Over and above the strengthening of existing schools, 
!t urged policies that permit tribal governments and Indian communities to run 
their own schools. 

In calling fcjr the government to commit itself to a national policy of educa- 
tional c'xcellence for Indian children, the report c'mphasizeci the need fc'»r maxi- 
mum participation and control by Indian adults and communities, more demon- 
stration and experimental programs, and a substantial increase in appropriations 
!o achieve these goals. 

the 19r>0s was a period of intense search and evaluation concerning Amt^ri- 
(an Indian education. It began with great hope* for change' with President Ken- 
nedy's proposed task force to examine the' problems, and emded 'vith a call fc^r 
a national commitment to c-'xceilence. In the interim, while termination prac- 
tices ha'^e hailed, little htis happenc'd to change the Indums' basic position of 
pviwerlessness, and Indian affairs have c'ontmuecl to lake a back seal in Depart- 
ment ol the Interior programs. 

it is too soon to judge' the* policies of the 197()s, but certain aspc'c is are clear. 
The myths of the vanishing and silent Indians have bc'on shattered. Ac tive par- 
ticipation ancJ oigani/ation by American Indians themselves aie growing, whether 
in the National Congic'ss of American Ind»an Trihc's, mc'elings ‘-ucli as the Na- 
tional Indian fciucation Conference, or the proliferating groups of organized 
college students and "Rc'd Powc'i" advocates. 

I')espiie the pc»ssimistir past i! ''re jre shll lime and grc'al |>if)mis(' for Ameiica. 
ll)(' heierogcmeilv ol the Indian po|'JuIatK»n-. matches I'.at ol the nation. If we 
can he? responsive tcj the* educalir^n nc^ed' c^f culturaMy rlilTerenl grouf)s, many c'f 
\vhose members resist los> of identity in » common, hla id 'mellmg pot," if we 
can provide flexible progra.ms with m.issive federal funding that allciws people 
themselves to engage in the ednc.Uional enterprise ancJ to develop the pn^grams 
best suited for ihc^ir childieri, vve* will h.iv»* gone a Irjng wav m tackling the 
needs of all Amc?rican education. 

The t:)ld chiefs are gone; thf? young r^ien are to be ff)und in scliool rather 
than in the wooeJs, but the lesson is clear. It is not just the IneJian who has to 
learn from us, there is much to be learned from him - -the values inherent in 
group identity; respect for nature*; the right of men to participate in th^* institu- 
tions that affect their lives; and that no policy or [program, regardless of how 
w'ell intended, will ^jcceed without his approval. 



Intelligence and 
Achievement of the 
Indian Student 

Robert A. Roessel, Jr. 


^ny rdiiralor is concornod willi tho inlcllct lual cap.uily of his stu- 

dents. Such tiueslions as these are often asked: "Are Indian students innately 
inferior to non-InrliansT' "h there a dilference hetw(*en the achiefernent of In- 
dians and non-Indians^" 

Studies of the intc‘llif»en( e of Indians, prior to 193S, tended to show that In- 
dians appe.irod to he less intelligent than white children.^ After research 

slLidu's tendcnl to show th.il tfiere appc'aied to he no dilfeieiuo in average in- 
telligence between Indian and white chilcJron, except for such differences as 
were explainable on tho ha^is of cultural diffeienc es.“ These more recent testings 
studies on Indian children agic't,' that the verbal component in tests of rntelli- 
gence handicaps the Indian child On the other hand, tests that are icdatively 
"culture free," of a peifor'mance variety, appear to be considerably more appro- 
priate for many Indian students than tests which require facility with the English 
language. 

The University of CT^icage^ conducted an extensive lch.ting program with In- 
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clian children.® The Grace Arthur Point Performance Scale was used with 670 
Indian children, ages 6 through 15, in communities of the Navaho, Hopi, Zuni, 
Zia, Papago and Sioux tribes. Non-verbal tests were used because it was felt by 
the researchers that te.sis requiring oral or written work in English would penal- 
ize the Indian children. 

On the Grace Arthur lest battery, most of the Indian groups gave almost ex- 
actly the same quality of performance that white children did. There were two 
Indian groups who fell substantially below the norms for w'hile chiluren — one 
Papago and one Navaho group -and these children also tell substantially below 
other groups from the same tribes. However, the Hopi groups performed defi- 
nitely above the level of w^hile thiklien. 

The results of this research indicate that Indian thiklrc'n do »iboul as w^oll as 
v\''itc children on a performance lest of rnlelligence, and dial dilfcMences exist 
bcMweon tribes and among comnuinitic's within a tribe 

In a study made on Indian cliiklren of llK»se same five tribes (Navaho, Hopi, 
Zuni, Zia, and Papagoj, another non-verbal lest c^i intelligence sliowed a con- 
■^idc'rable superiority of Indian children over while children. ‘ I he test utilized 
vvas the* Gooclenough Draw-A-Vlan Tost this lest rec|Uii(’s ihe/hild hj use a 
pencil to diavv a figure of a man. The drawing is scored for accuracy in propor- 
tion and detail, and not toi other c'sthetn qualities. II has been found that be- 
Iwecm the ages of 6 and 1 1 the scorers on this test have been closely rcdaled to 
Ollier measures of iniclirgenc c'. Average I Q.\ ranged from 117 (orv* of ihe Hopi 
groups) to 102 (one of the Sioux grou|>s). 

liable 1J’' indicates the mcMii L(^ score's for the ( ;r)CKlrnoiigh Hraw-A-Man 
Test: 

I laMghursl concludc'd that from ihis sludy 

1. Indian children from the iriho'. tested do belter lh«in W'hitc chikirer on the 
Oraw-A-Man lest. 

2. Indian boys from Pueblo group' do belter than giils on the’* l.;raw'-A-Man 
Test. 

:S. Ihe evidence points -.Iro.ngly to tiu* conclusion that environment affects the 
perfc^rmance ot children on ihc' Draw'-A-Man lc;si. 


TABLE 1 Mean Draw-A-Man I.Q.'s 
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The results are best explained as due to cultural difference between Indian 
and while children. The Indian children, especially the boys, aie stimulated cul- 
turally to take an ac tive interest in the world of nature and are provided much 
opportunity to form and express concepts of natural objects, including the hu- 
man body, on the basis of their observations." 

Let Us bri(?fly examine several other significant studies which discussed the 
matter of intelligence of Indian children. 

The results obtained from Joseph's study on the Papago, whuh used the Grace 
Arthur intelligence lest, showc»d a considerable difference in the average I.Q.'s 
of the westcMfi and eastern districts of the Paf.'igo Reservation.^ The t(‘sl per- 
formance of the eastern children was on the average about equal to that r)f the 
white children on whom the lest was standardized. The average I.Q. of the 
white children was 102.^); while that of the t?aslein Papago children, 99,4. The 
western Papago children had an average I.Q. of 8().9. In analyzing the findings, 
Joseph stated that the western Papago Cf)mmunities are distinguished frc'm those 
of the eastern area by their strong resistance to white influence and particularly 
to the introduction of schools.*’ Tfie resistance* to white's, on the* pail of the 
western Papag/), may have* produced an emotional resistance which is loflec.tc'd 
in the lest. 

A sc'C'oncJ fac lor was fell to have been significant. The relatively limited school 
c'xperienc.es of the weslf*rn Papago (hildrc*n. School training as a factor jiossiblv 
influencing the results of the (irace Arthur Test must hc' seiiously < onsidered.’*' 
[Table 2|‘* illustrates the difference in av(^•'agI' I.C^. store's on two difterent in- 
telligence tests between two areas ei the Papago reservainm. 

The mental capacities of l\ipjgo children as mcMsiirt'cl by the* Ciotjclenough 
f)raw-A-Man Test appeared to he difterent from those meaHiKed on the Arthur 
Test. The Papago children scorc'cl apprecial)lv higher on the Goodenough than 
they did cm the Arthur. In fact, the aveiage l.(J of both eastern and western 
Papago ritildren, as revealed by thc^ Goodenougli, was hight'r than that ohlainc'd 
by while children on whom the Ic'^l was standardi/c'cl llOD.O) 

The Indian's powc^r of ol)servaiion, memory, alertness and atUmtion to im- 
portant details apparently combine to contribute to his better showing on thc^ 
Goodenougli Test because those are the trails scoied in -that lest. 

In summarizing the intelligence testing v>f Papagea children, losefih decTaied: 

So tar, it is dear that in aveiage mental ability as incli<ated bv test-', the Papago groups 
sluclietl reveal cliffi’iences between one anc'ther, on the other hand, and that .■'pecific 

"Rt^K'rl I it.ivigluiist iiluraUon .‘Nmneg Vineru.in Indians: Indrodiiai and Cultural 
i*. ' Ihv (»/ tln' Ac .ji/cvm' •)! Politic and .SiKf.r/ S'ciencr’ (Philadelphia' 

Amoinan Acaileinv ot Pnlitiral and Social S( icnre lOS"';, pp. 11J 113. 

’’Miie Ic^seph, the /'Jeserf reo/>i'e hica^'o L niversilv o1 Chicago Pu'S*;, 19491, p. Itl(> 

”//).'«/ I ho ea'itern Papago c (»mnu^nl^K•^» lune hmg boon ovposod to oiilsicle intliionco*; Tliov 
arc tht» "progiobsivo** among the Papago. (he wostorn cummiinilios are ( onsorvative and 
have lotainofi more items ot the traditional i\ipago cultiire. In other words, eastern Papage* 
ihildren are more tamiliar vvilh while wav**. 

“’//>/./ 
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TABLE 2 Average I.Q/s Scored by Papago Children 
of Two Area s on Tw o Intelligence Tests 
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(li,ii»rrnrcs seem lo be tied up with speritu lest*;. This usls some (ioubt jie wisdom 
ot iiccoptint’ test results at late value and su{’t;ests (.eitam hypi»lheli( al exfilanalions, of 
uhiih the miluence of a diileient v\av of ‘ile appears lo he ot primary im(U)rlamo. 

Another major study on the intellij>oni o r>f Indian childre'n dealt with Navaho 
ehildrt'n and was conducted durine, the 1940's.“ 

This Navaho rescMich supporU'd the tindini^s of the Papago study in that differ- 
(Muc’s were observed between dilferent Navaho c »)nimuniti(?s. 'Ihe cc^iTimunity 
uliich scored the lowr'st on the Ciiace /Arthur I'oint PcMfoimance Stale was also 
'lit" (Oinmunity that was least exp(>s<»d lo while influence, leightou staled: 

Ihe Na\kih(»s l>eie (RamalO liave Iieni much less t'xposod lo vvhiii* a^’cncies, mu h as 
‘•ih«n)ls and misMons, whith delibr‘iaU ly sf*i abr)ul lo (h.inge Iheir way i>l lift' than 
l:a'e Ihe Wiv.iho o! ihe l\e,erv.iln>n.t'* 

rlif' Navaho tommiinily uhith had the gieatesl amount ol conlat I with whites 
.Hid was considereti the most sophistit aU'd was Shipiock and inteiesimgly these 
children had Ihe highest lA.^ of all Navaho commiinities tesled 

IT.ihIo indicates ihe r,.nge of intelligence on the' Navaho Keservalio.i, as 
determined by this sludy: 

Leighton and Kluckholm lepor’eil the results of fuilher t(*sling at Shiprofk, the 
most accLilturatc^l Navaho community, and found tli.it the Navaho did helltM on 
llie Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test than on the Arthur ft?**!. H will b(" rrMnem- 
bored that the study of Pa()ago childo n found the -.anie dilfcYence. Tlu" rcMsons 


TABLE 3 Number of Navaho Children Tested and Aver«ige LQ/s 
as Obtained from Different C'omm uni lies 
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TABLE 4 Average I.Q/s for Shiprock Navahos and Midwest White Children, 
6 through 11 Years of Age, on Two Intelligence Tests 
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for the Navaho's suponority on the Goodenough appear to lie in the habit of 
detailed observation which characterizes aspects of Navaho culture. 

[Table 4]'" contrasts Navaho test scores with l»'st stores for midwest whites: 

In summarizing the Navaho testing study Leighton staled: 

If a|)podrs that ncillicr t)f the tests I'mployod gisos a final and (onviiuing eviiluation of 
intellig(>nro in all (ascs. In thf* »as(* df the /'rfhur Tost, cfiildron uIkj liavt' not hcon 
to school arc* pi'nali/od lor their lack ot experifMKo, and in the rase ot the ('luodenough 
sf» many Navahos do average or hotter v\ork that they must haso some advantage. 
In spite of lh»‘se facts, and with these: imperfect methods, Navaho children still show 
as a giOLip nearly ihe samt* range and distribution of inl(‘llig(‘nct: as was found in the* 

group ol while rhildren on whom the Arlluii test was standaidi/ed 

• 

The' most recent and perhaps the most outstanding study on achie\(‘mcnt (d 
Indian students was dircHted bv Madison C'otMiibs and rc'sullc'd in llu' publica- 
tion T/ie l/}(luin Child Goes u> Sr/ufol: A Study of Intcrr.nuil Dilioirnn^s 

This book, published by the Bureau of Indian Al’tairs, is primarily a report on 
the school a(.hievemerit of Indian children as compaiod with that of while 
students. 

The C'alifomia Achievement Tests were administered to ':3,b()B pupils attend- 
ing Federal, puhlic and mission schools in eleven states.'" f itty eight percent of 
the pupils v^ele Indian ancf A2 percent of them vvc're wiiile. Of ihe It'.dian 
pupils B..^)h4 Ol f)2,b percent weie attending Federal schools; 5/144 or per 
cent W'Oie attending public schools; and 'l/)7B or 14. percent were attending 
mission schools,-^ 

The children inciuded in the study lived in drese stales: Arizona, New Mexico, 
Coh^rado, Noilh Dakota, South Dakcda. Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming. Okla- 
homa, Mississippi, and Kansas. 

There w'eic differences in average achievement among groups of pupils of 
different races attending ditlerenl types of schools. The following cleai-rut 
general hierarchy appeared 

1. While pupils in public schools. 

2. Indian pupils in public schools. 

3. Indiar^ pupils in Federal schools. 

''Ihkl . p 1^4. 
p 1SS. 
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4 Indian pupils in mission schools. 

Before valid interpretation of this hierarchy can be made, Coombs cautioned: 

is a popular off-hand assumption that the (|uality c)i a school can bo dcMorminod 
i«y the amount its pupils learn in a given period ol lime, by cumpaiison with other 
pupils and other schools. This assumption is both pcTsi^lent and peivasive. It is indulged 
• n not only by the lay public, but also by teachers who shc»uld know belter, lljs as 
thcHiUh all pupils were considered to be equally blank and p(|uallv irnpiessionablc 
■xhc'fts of traper which arc? sent to sch(»ol and upon which no one is t'vei pi'- nitted to 
mark except the school itself. If such were llie case, the school should indeed be held 
(Milirely accountable for the amount and rate at which studi'nls learn, but the facts aie 
.omelhing quite? different. The facts are that children do not learn eveivlhing llu*y 
Miow in school, although some me far mi>re Hc'pendt'nt upon the ‘•choo* than are 
oMieis; they do not all s/.ir/ e\ ivi m point of ability, or inteii sl. or expel lencc*, ./r 
he'Mh. and they cc'rtainly iKn not re/n.i/n Ihtoughoul their school c..irecrs in 

l.M'ii" of /ear/i'/ig ac/wrotagos' outside the siIk»oI Most peisnns kne^w, oi course, that 
!mis is true' of individual puf)ils, hut lliey lorgf't sometimes that whoh* gioiips oi pupils 
may 1)0 cliaracleii/ed b\' such il.tteienc c's. 

!l IS not to be wondercvl at, then, that the whitc^ pupiK in the study, .i . .t gioiip, 
consistently made higher stoics tlian Indian pupils, considc'nng the gicMt cultural 
ail\anla^f thc'y enjovc'd with respect to such things as langijaj;(*, n?olivaJion, and oul-of- 

liool U'aimnj' opporlunilies. Noi is it siir[)MsiMe, that llu* Inilian pupils who altencJed 
}iiii)!i'’' srhools arhievc'd belter on the average 'han Indian pupils who aflenclc’d lc»deial 
and mission schools since* culturally they weo* nioie advaiH «*d 

A comparison based on sovera! skills revealed that iho Indian pufdls compared 
bc'si in spelling and least w'ell in reading voccil)uhtry Ihoic* was a wide* dilfer- 
enc.e heivvc'en lliesc? two cxliernes, with the c oiiiparativc' ac hievernr’nl of the In- 
dian pupils in spelling bcung sign.ficanlly bighei than lor any of the oiIicm skills. 

comparison the Indian pupils were '•erond higbosl in tirilhr’»U'tic' fundi- 
mentals, and second lowest in arilhm(’*ii(. reascjning."' Coombs dc'chu^'d that 
spelling and computational skills in artilimelic .irc; probably learned, by most 
i-hildicn, largely within the scbocil »inc. !)y a loto method, “** Word meanings, on 
the-' olht'r fund, may be fV.cjuired by pupils in a vVidf varie'y of learning situa- 
tions, outside the scfiool .is vv(?II as m. In r)lher words, the pur)!l wdio is cul- 
lurally disadvantaged in point of language or expenc'nce may sulfer less by com- 
parison with other pupils in the learning r»f skilK over which the school nas the 
greater control. 

Careful analysi.s of the data, Coombs b ‘!ieved, reveals an ama/^lngly consistent 
relationship bet\v£*en the degree of Indian blood and pre-sriiool language on 
the one hand and the level of achievc'ment on the olher.-* C.enerally, the 
smaller the amount of Indian blood in a group and the greater the amount of 
English spoken prior to school entrance, the higher the group achieved. To 
stale it differently, the higher achieving race-school groups contained fewer full- 

-‘Ihid , p|». 4 S 
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blood Indian pupils and more pupils who spoke only English, or al least a com- 
bination of English and some other language, prior to school entrance. 

Coombs stated; 

The wrifcrs d«j not believe that blood (|iidntum and pre-school language, of and by 
thenisc'lves, are ^(rong detfrminc?rs of achievement. They do believe that these (har- 
acferislKs are two of the best indices of the degrie of art ulluration of a pupil and 
that flic stage rif acc ulfuralion vvhith a pupil and his family have reached has a 
powerful influence upon his school ac hieveinenl.-** 

The rcsenich confirmed opinion of many experienced teachers of Indian chil- 
dren by declaring that Indian pupils are, on the average, older for their grade? 
than white pupils.-^* It appc.sirs likely that the observ(?d over-agenoss of Indian 
pupils is determined not only by late? school entrance, hut also by the necessity 
for a beginning year for many children where basic social and conversationdl 
English skills arc taught, and by the* fact of irrc^giilarily of attendance 

In addition, Toombs found that on the? average pupils who are over-age for 
their grade do no! achieve nearly as well in the basic skill subjects as do those 
who aie at-age or undc^r-age.‘*‘* 

Perhaps tlu^ .single most c.omprehensive study df'ahng with the impaci of cul- 
tural differences (jn intellij;ence is tliat of [els, Davis. I lavinghuisl and olh(*rs, 
c'nlitlc?d /nfe/Z/ijeoc e a/i</ ( iiUnrul Diftcrcnc os This study analy/c?d the l)ehavior 
of .students from high and low social class fiac kgiounds on more' tTian bSO itiMUs 
in several widely used group intelligence Ic'sts. The principal purpose of the re- 
search was to provide answers dealing wulh ihc' extent that cultural bias appears 
in intelligence tests and the eflecl of such cultural bias. 

When the special high .ind low status groups are conliasied, tiu* average I.Q.'s 
of the high-slalus students are from 8 to 2 5 I.Q. points higher than those for tlie 
low-status students.’'^- 

Practically ail the t(?sl items whicfi showed unusually large status differences 
were verbal in symbolism. Herns which showed small dilTerences were cither 
non-verbal in '>yml)olism or inxolved simple everyday words drawn from mate- 
rials fpiite common to the? experiences r)f all c hilclien.-*'^ 

Dr. Ralph Tyler posed the question: "Can intelligence tests be used to predict 
educability In discussing this pi evocative cjU(»siion, Dr. lyler pointed out that 
the prol)Iem of c'ducability can take one cT two forms. The first form may be 
slated: Given our present American schools, with the ends which they accept 
and the means which ihc'y use, what characteristics of students can be used to 
predict siicce.ss in schools^ The seccmcl form can be stated in this manner: What 
charncleristics of students can be identif.cd which could be dvn'clopcd into 

"'Kcnnolh fok. Allison Rolu’rt I Hii\it;hurs| ,inti otlior';. rnro///gcnf o ami (.ulfurv 

Dilicrnu t’s (fhuai’o- i:ni\crsitv ol CTm€>«o Pro^s. 

’"'‘‘Ihid , p. S l. 

^Ihicl.. pp. S4 S5. 

, pp. to -47. 
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valuable behavior if school programs were planned and directed to capitalize on 
these abilities? 

In regard to the first formulation. Dr. Tyler declared that from research \vc 
know that, of all characteristics which can be measured, facility in the use of 
vvords is most highly correlated with success m existing Amoric'an schools.**'’' 
Motivation to learn school tasks, or to dc^ good work at school, also has a^signi- 
litant correlation with school success. Dt. Tyler cauticjned that motivation to 
excel at schoc^l Is not a univc'rsal chaiac terisiic (if all people of ali culliKes. 
Another factor related to predicting success at school is paients' attitude Icward 
the school. If the schtaol is viewed as inteifenng with the homo, a place in 
which children must remain until they are old enough to legally l(\ive school 
and work, then it is extremely likely that the chikJren s attituries toward school 
u il t)e negative and their motivation low.-*** 

lylor summed up his remarks, concerning whether it were possible to predict 
the- success of students in existing schools, by >taling that as long as Arnf?rican 
‘■chcjols and colleges remain as they are, it will be possible to piedict the sue- 
I ess of individuals. 

This«prc5enl day ability io predict the success of students at school shenjid not 
blind us to the fact that this is not a satisfactory formulation for a long-range 
pr(;gram.**“ In his discussion of lh(* sec orul foimuliition; n*nn«*ly, wlust abilities of 
people can be identific^d which school piograms could encourage' and could 
d<'vclop, Dr. Tyler made scveial penetr.iting of)S('rvation^. In the first place, 
schools today are inadeciuatci with reference to their icmI aims, ttc^ said, 

lb and lnrg<*, although IIic'k* are manv noi(‘\v(.nthy oxet^phous, Aruniian schools aiul 
• rilk'gcs place piirnary (Muphasis on nifinori/afu>n of ltxil)«)<)k conlon! ami on the 
d'.’veloprnen! of cerl.iin liiniled sut)|ec I skills, like romputalion in anlhrnetii, j’lt.ni- 
matiral usage m [nglish, and reading «il ihr plain sense i('\el i>f inieipiela'.'<n The 
d(*\elopiiuMit of an inl(Tligenl persoii one who is abk* to .in.dv/e f)rol)lenis, lo think 
rhem througti cIcMily, and In bring to '.ear oe. iheni widi* vanity ol information, 
who ’incicislands an<f cherishes sigmiM arc and desirahli* sc.cial and p(Msoiial valuer, who 
can formulate and <airv oiil a j^'an <a' action in ihe light oj h»w knowledg.e and values - 
IS not the goal lowaid whicii ■'I riools and colhges are aiming m f)ra( U( e.’’'* 

Tyler added that the tendency of American schools to capita!i/(? solely on 
verbal abilities cJoc's not take into a(cc>uni wlhit roulcJ be gainc'cJ by moie ade- 
quately educating persons who have other lalenis which atc^ nc»ed(.*cl. but which 
are often unidentified and untrained, iypical schools arcj doing an unimagina- 
tive job in providing learning opportunities for Amencan students. Dr. Tyler 
concluded: 

Wo havo loarnod a groat deal abouf odm ability lor our present sclinol programs, but 
wc? have hardly s* rale hed the .surtaro w'h(*n it fomr*s to understanding educability in 
the broadcast possible framework ot what Amc'ri<tin •.rhools could bc^ 

•‘■'/b/d , p. 40 
p. 41. 
p. 42. 

. p. 4.3. 

, p. 47. 
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What are the finding's oi Eels' study that educators of Indian children should 
examine and consider? The author suggests at least these; 

1. Intelligence tests, as they presently exist, may not be a true indication of a 
child's innate intelligence. 

2. Intelligence tests may be culturally bias(»d m favor of white middle class 
c;hildren, to the cjxtent of over 20 I.Q. points. 

3. Verbal items on intelligence lests aie the most dilTicult for low status chil- 
dren. 

4. Intelligence lf‘sls can be used to predict educability within the narrow 
limited concept practiced by schools teday. 

3. Many children arc pcnali/ecJ because^ their culture and their class precludes 
their possessing the knowledge^ necessary to succeed at school. 

f). Motivation is not (everywhere the? same and ccanstanl, bill varies. 

7. Pn^senl eJay schools shtnild break Ihe shat.kles that l)in(l them and prc>vid(' 
adequate educational programs fora// children regaiciless of culture. 


SUMMARY 

Early research appealed to indicate thii! Indians were not a^ inlelli^»ent as ncMi- 
Inclians, as rielei mined through the use of inlelhgerKC tests. 

Recemt research has disproved the concept that Indians were innately interior 
to non-Indians in regard to intelligence*. Rc^se.irch has shown that Indians do 
achiev'o at a Icjvvc'r level on inltdligence lesis which aic* f'uimarily |)tepare(l for 
while? midcJle-cIass Americans. It has bc'cm shown that the language or veibal 
handicap is a very rc'al problem lo many Indians. 

Intelligence and achievement of Indians vari(*s not only between lrit)es. hut 
also within triltes. Ihis appcMrs lo be due to the* fact that liibes and communi- 
ties within any single reservation vauev as lo the degree ot acculturation. 

Any standardized testing progiam carried on with Indian students must be 
carefully planned, carefully executed, and more carefully interpreted. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

Ccx^rnbs, Madison and olher.s. Ihc Indian Child Coes in School. Haskell Press, 
Uureau of Indian .Aflairs, 1938. Ihis is an excellent account of the comparative 
achievement of Indian students by type of school and area; cor.lrasis results 
wTh non-Indian students. A very important contribution lo Indian Education. 

Eels, Kenneth and others. /nfi*///gence and Cultural Diftvrcncn.'^. Chicago; Uni- 
versity of Cfiicago Press. 19.31. This is c^ne of the most outstanding books on 
this subject now available. It is thorough and comprehensive. It is not easy to 
read, hut there is much food for thought stored between the covers of this 
book, A must for all school.s enrolling bicultural children. 
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llavighurst, Robert J. and Neugarlen, Bernice L. Americnn Indian and White 
Children: A Sociopsychological Inve^^tigation. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. This book reports on the moral and emotional development of 
Indian children from six American Indian tribes: Mopi, Navaho, Papago, Sioux, 
Zia, and Zuni. It is difficult to read and not easy lo understand, but contains 
much useful information. 



Good Day at 
Rough Rock 

Paul Conklin 


On the northern fLink of An/ona's Black Mountain, an experiment has been 
started that could chanj»e llu? entire structure and philosophy of Indian 'educa- 
tion in America. Here, in a blcvik selling of desert, rock, and sagebrush, near 
the cejnter of the country's largcjst rc'servation — 25,000 square miles — that is 
home to 105,000 Nava|os, Robert A. Roessel, Jr., director of the RougR Rock 
Demonstration School, is applying a community control approach that could 
hold promise for poor, uneducated people everywhere. His method — to work 
with the Indians, not on them. His thc»sis- -thal Indians ought to be able to be 
Americans and Indians, too. '’Education as the Indian knows it on the reserva- 
tion can best bo characterized as the Either-Or type," says Dr. Roessel, a vigor- 
ous man with an unruly, greying thatch of hair: 

One i.s either an Indian or «i while man. and the way we have Iraclilionally weighted 
things, the goocJ wav is aluays llu* non-tndian way and the t)ad i*; always the Indian. 
We tel! Indian children they are supc^rstiiious and primitive* and that their hcjgans are 
dirty. We try to impose our values and loll them they should eal green, lealy vegelal>les 
and sleep on a bed and tirush their teeth. In short, we try to make white men out of 
Indians. 

The Indian child listens and looks at himself and sc*es that he doesn't measure up. In his 
own c'yi*s he* is a failure Education can he* shaltenng exp(*rience when one is taught 
nothing but negative things about himself for 12 years. 

As he talks. Roessel occasionally squints through the window of his comfort- 
able living room which, in keeping with his educational beliefs, is furnished in 
modern and Navajo. Outside, the wind blows incessantly, swirling sand against 
the panes and wearing away al the light-colored buildings that blend with the 
monochromatic landscape. In the far distance can be seen the looming red 
sandstone monoliths of Monument Valley, 
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''Now Indians have begun to question whether it is necessary for them to lose 
their heritage in order to become citizens of the United States/' he continues. 
"And so the Both-And — both white and Indian — approach to Indian education 
was born." 

Rough Rock Demonstration School is a self-contained community within a 
scattered population of about 600. It has to be. The nearest paved road /is 16 
miles away and the nearest sizable town. Callup, N. Mex., 120 miles. The 
school has its own water system and fire engine, a spacious classroom-office 
building with a gymnasium, a separate kitchen-dining room, and a boys' dor- 
mitory and a girls' dormitory, each with a capacity of 165 children. The staff 
are quartered in 36 houses and 8 apartments. 

Roessel's expectations and hopes for the experiment come through clearly as 
he speaks of the school: 

Rough Rock is the first school to have the tools and resources to see whether this new 
approach can be effective. We want to instill m our youijgsters a sense of pride in being 
Indian. Wc want to show them that they can be Indian and American at the ^amo time, 
that they can fake the best from each way of life and combine it into .something viable. 

■» 

When I first camr* on the reservation as a teacher, I told children tllt*y had two legs, 
one being their Navajo heritage and the other thc! best part of the while world. They 
aiukln't get along with |ijst one leg, but n(*eded both to be snurc and whole. 

The Rough Rock staff includes ten full-time cl.issroom teachers, a remedial 
reading specialist, a speech therapist, an art teacher, a librarian, two TESL (Teach- 
ing English ns a Second Language) specialists, and two recreation leaders. Fif- 
teen members of the Volunteers m Service to America (VISTA) also work at the 
school. Of the 91 full-time people on the payroll, 46 are Indian, 35 of them 
from Rough Rock, a fact that i!' islrates a vital part of the RcK>sseI philosophy- 
involving the local community in school life as much as po.ssible. 

The school laundry is a good example Bureau of Indian Affairs schools typi- 
cally contract their laundry out to private firms, which are usually located in 
towns many miles away. In the Rough Rock budget $5,000 was set aside for this 
purpose. Roessel spent $2,000 on washing machines and used the rest to hire 
two local women to operate them. 

No opportunities are missed at the schoed to help the children understand 
themselves as Indians. Navajo motifs are freely mixed in with other classroom 
decorations. The library has a Navajo corner. Recordings of the Navajo music 
and rituals are played during the school day. 


In the evening old men, the historians and medicine men of the tribe, come 
to the dormitories and tell Navajo folk tales and legends. The staff is preparing 
biographies of successful Navajos to give the students something on which to 
pattern their own lives. 

Each day, 35 minutes of class time are set aside in the pre-school sections and 
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lower three grades, and 45 minutes in grades three through six for "cultural 
identification" lessons. During the first six weeks the lessons cover the Navajo 
hogan — its history, how it is built, the ceremonies that surround it, and how life 
is conducted in it. The second six weeks cover farming and caring for livestock. 
The third period deals with reservation facilities, the land and climate, Navajo 
history and tribal government. 

A crucial part of "cultural identification" at Rough Rock is the adult arts and 
crafts program, which has a twofold purpose: to revive dying Navajo handi- 
crafts so that the children of the school can observe the process, and to produce 
more local wage-earners. 

This is the domain of Dr. Roosscl's wife, Ruth, who is Navajo. A graduate of 
Arizona State University and a meml)er of the Governor's Advisory Committee 
on Indian Education, Ruth is one of flic reservation's most skilled wc«-iver5. She 
has also provc'd hersc^lf an able recruiter. Ambrose Roanhorsc, renowned as the 
most skillful silversmith, came to Rough Rock at her invitation. His first appren- 
tices have already reach(*d the stage where they are ready to market their 
jewelry. 

Sharing the school's arts and crafts ccMifer with the silversmiths are a ‘Weaver 
and a moccasin maker. They will soon be joined by baskelmakcrs, pollers, 
leather craftsmen, and rawhide workers. 

"This IS not art for art's sake, iilthough the Navajo puts great store in ctealing 
beautiful things. Tliose skills are extremely marketable and we are training peo- 
ple who otherwise would have no income*," Koessel explains. The Incfians now 
eke out a precarious existence tierding sheep. 

At one lime in most Indian schools the children were punished if they spoke 
Navajo. At Rough Rock lliey are encouraged and even forced to use their own 
language. Navajo is taught in the fourth, tilth and sixth grades for one hour 
three days a w<*ek. Also, foi the first time on the reservation, portions of regular 
classes, such as arilhmetir and sot lal studies, are held in Navajo. The purpose is 
to see whether sludcmts find n easier to retain subject matter when taught in 
their native language, as reseaich has suggsted may be the case. 

Roessel provides evening tutoring li'ssons in Navajo for his staff members who 
do not speak the language. TIu'v finct it tough going, since Navajo — a harsh, gul- 
teral tongue — is classified by linguists as the world's second most difficult lan- 
guage. 

Because of the importance the Bolh-And philosophy places on mastery of 
both English and Navajo. Rough Rock's TLSI. department is highly active at the 
school. English is taught formally twice a day, informally at all times. For ex- 
ample, as the children pass through the cafeteria line at noon they must ask for 
their food in English. 

A teaching aid which TESL director Virginia Hoffman has found invaluable is 
the school's closed-circuit TV system. Once a month she writes a simple play, 
using staff members and VISTA personnel in the cast. A recent drama, "The 
Zegafferelebra," took place in a painted jungle. The message, spoken by animals 
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with papier mache heads, dealt with correct intonation and the lengthening of 
vowels. Future productions will be concerned with gender, number, tense, "'to 
be," and "is going to." 

The idea for the Rough Rock experiment began to take shape at Arizona Slate 
University in 1959 and 1960 while Roessel studied for a doctor's degree. To 
gather raw material for his thesis, he visited over 100 Indian communities^ talk- 
ing to the elders about their needs and aspirations. 


Much of what Roessel learned during that period w'as incorporated in a pro- 
posal which he and a number of Indian leaders later presented to the Office of 
tconomic Opportunity (OEO) for the establishment of a different kind of Indian 
school. The result, in 1965, was the Lukachukai Navajo .Demonstration School, 
which foundered after only* one year, primarily because of an awkward adminis- 
trative set-up. The school was funded by OlO, which superimposed a staff of 
academic and community development spotialists on the existing staff of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) boarding school at Lukachukai, a hamlet not far 
trom Rpugh Rock. The administrative dichotomy proved too much, and OFO 
reluctantly wilhdrc?v\' its support. 

BIA anci OEO, still mindful of the’ need for a new approach to Indian educa- 
tion and wary of lepcaling their mistakes at I ukachukai, pul up money for 
another demonstration school that would he independent of them both. The 
funds, $335,000 from OEO and $U)7,000 from BIA, wore awarded to a private, 
nonprolit corporation called Demonstration in Navajo Fclucaiion, ln('.--whose 
Navajo acronym DINE means the Navajos, or ''the people." Roessel was 
recruited as director and HIA turned over a brand new $3.5 million school 
which it had just built in Rough Rock. 

At the time, Roessel v\'as director of Arizona State University's Indian Com- 
munity Action Center, cme of thiec such cenlc»rs established by OLO to provide 
technical assistance and training to rescMvation Indians under its Community 
Action Program. 

His decision to go to Rough Rock was not easily madc\ "I w'as happy at 
Tempe, and felt impoitanl. I had real influence in the OEO Indian program 
and went to Washington every week. It wasn't easy to come out here where 
the roads are terrible and the phones never woik. But I had been writing 
articles too long saying what was wrong with Indian education and Indian 
programs. Here was a chance to pul Into practice what I believed, or shut up." 

Soon after Roessel's arrival, the people of Rough Rock elected one woman 
and four men to the school board. All were middle-aged Navajos and only one 
had ever had as much as a day of formal education. In a move that must have 
raised eyebrows in many quarters, control of the demonstration school was 
immediately passed over to the board. 

"At least 50 schools on the reservation have their own boards, so in this 
respect Rough Rock is not unique," Roessel points out. 
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But the traditional Indian board has a housekeeping function: it builds roads, maintains 
buildings, and acts as a truant officer. It has no authority or decision-making power, 
and the superintendent really calls the shots. What we have here is local control in 
the true sense for the first time. 

The greatest need of Indian education today ... is to involve Indians. The belief 
persists that Indians have neither the desire nor the ability to manage their own 
affairs-. It's the old "father-knows-besl" approach that says it's up to me, an expert 
sitting behind my desk, to make policy for them. But the Both-And philosophy says 
that Indians arc eager for responsibility and, if given a chance, they'll act creatively and 
assume leadership. 

Roessel takes the principle of local control seriously^ Once a week he and 
a few of his senior staff discuss a part of the master program with the school 
board, explaining the reasons the staff consider it important. In each instance 
the board has accepted the proposal, modifying however, and adding a 
Navajo cast to it. Roessel sees the modifications as strengthening the demonstra- 
tion program. So strong is his faith in the board members that he is willing 
to scrap completely any part that lhc*y oppose. 

It is not simply rhetoric, when Roessel says of Rough Rock: 

• 

This is a (ommunity-orionted school, rather than child-oriented. In the past, Indian 
schools have tak<*n lilth* inl(*rcsl in their communities, but here we want to involve 
adults and U*enagers, diopouls, people who have never been to school. • 


Rough Rock's school facilities— gvm, kitchen, dormitories, shower rooms, 
library— are open to anybody who wants to use them. School fairs, movies, 
basketball games, talent nights have drawn ciowds that increase steadily. 

Rough Rock parents aic encouraged to come to the school for board meet- 
ings, to spend lime in the classrooms, to eat in the cafeteria, and to stay over- 
night in the dormitories, lliey sometimes come in IcMm-drawn wagons, the 
men with stiff-brimmed hats and, if they are of the old generation, their hair 
drawn into light knots at the? back. The women wear long velveteen skirts, 
silver jewelry, and slrings of turquoise and coral. Quiet and grave, they flit 
shyly about the school like old-fashioned ghosts. 

"Our school board has told the parents ol this district that they can't use 
the school as a dumping giound where they can leave their children and 
forget them. We bcli€?ve the kids belong to their parents and not to the 
school. Instead of limiting the child to tw^o or three visits home a year, as is 
the case in most schools, vve let parents lake their children home any weekend 
they want," Roessel says. 

To make the dormitories more homelike and to avoid the usual ratio in 
dormitory staffing of one adult for every 60 children, Roessel employs eight 
parents to mend clothes, tell stories, help with the twice-a-week shower, and 
do a variety of other chores that parents know how to do best. For this they 
receive a dollar an hour. The parents change every six weeks; the school board 
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handles recruiting. With help from instructional aides, parents, and VISTA 
workers, the Rough Rock adult-child ratio has dropped to 1 to 15. 

lust as most Navajo parents know virtually nothing about the way reservation 
schools are operated, so, too, is it rare to find a teacher in the system who 
has any first-hand knowledge about how life is lived in the Navajo hogan. In a 
study conducted in 1963, the Indian Education Center at Arizona State University 
found that only 15 of 100 reservation teachers had ever visited an Indian home. 

One of the reasons for this failure was that the heavy daily routine makes 
escape from the classroom almost impossible for the teacher. And often the 
teacher is afraid he will bo unwelcome in the hogan. Rough Rock teachers 
visit the homes of all their students at least twice a year. They are accompanied 
hy the child, and an interpreter when necessary, and tell the parents about 
their children's progress. 

Roessel would also like each of his non-Indian teachers to live in a Navajo 
hogan for a week. "I want them to see what it means to haul water five milcjs, 
tf» chop wood for heal, to go to bed al dark because there is no lighi, to eat 
bread and coffee? for a meal," he .says. 

By giring his staff an awareness of the peculiar texture of Navaijo life, Roessel 
hopes to avert a rc'pelition of the small-scale iragt'cJy that resulted from a 
teacher's 'nexpcrience at another reservation school. Ihe teacher was from 
the Fast. Her credentials were excellent, but she had never taught Navajo 
(hildrem before. She noticed one morning that the face and arms c^f one of her 
third grade boys weie covered by something that lookc'd like soot. In his 
hair was a substance that rc'semblc'd grease. With a normal respect for cleanli- 
ness, the teacher asked the boy to wash himself. When he refused she took 
him to the bathroom and washed him. 

The boy never returned school. It turned out that his family had con- 
ducted an important healing ceremony on his sick sister, the "soot" and "grease" 
being part of the ceremonial painting. With her soap and water the teacher 
destroyed the healing powers of the ceremony. The girl died and the parents 
could not be shaken in their belief that it was the teacher's fault. No member 
of the family has set foot in a school since. 

Programs for adults have claimed only the peripheral atlentirm of Indian 
education officials in the past. Through a canvass of the 600 Navajos who live 
in the area of Rough Rock, it w^as learned that the men are most interested in 
auto mechanics instruction. Women want classes in cooking and nutrition. 
Both are intere.sted in classes in basic literacy. They want to gain a rudimentary 
knowledge of money and henv to make change so they will not be cheated 
when they buy at the store. They want to acquire a basic English vocabulary of 
about 50 words that ran carry them through their trips to the local trading 
post and to the outside world. 

"It is here in our work with adults that the most significant thrust is being 
made at Rough Rock. It is an area to ‘which other demonstrations have not 
been directed, an area of little prior activity," Roessel says. 
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At Rough Rock the BIA and OEO have said to the Indians in effect, 'This is your 
school. Make of it what you want. Develop a curriculum that will reflect what you 
think is important." This is an isolated, illiterate community where 95 percent of the 
people are uneducated, but I am convinced that they have the necessary vision and 
concern for tht-'ir future. 

It would be hard to find a more disadvantaged community than Rough 
Rock, where the average family of six makes $500 a year and where cultural 
life is utterly threadbare. Roessel believes that if Rough Rock can succeed — if 
these uneducated people can determine the educational needs of their 
children and their community — then it cannot be said that impoverished, un- 
educatceJ people any place arc unable to provide selT-leadership. 

"This is why Rough Rock is the most exciting thing going on in Indian 
education anywhere in the country," says Roessel. "This is why our program 
has ramifications far outside the Indian world " * 



School Problems of 
Indian Youth 

Frederic R. Gunsky 


A panel of six American Indians had jusl finished lellinj; an audience? composed 
primarily of educators from some of Calilt^mia's moiiiUain counties about 
"The Schools as Indians See Them.'" During their prcvsenlalion, th(?y lold the 
audience how difficult it is for many chilclien from Indian homes to acquire an 
education and enter the vvoild of work. Them ifu; principal of an elemenlary 
school said: 

I'tTi not afraid ol ‘^c'grogation. If Indian children are oftc.*n shy aiul insecure, wouldn't 
il be a good idea lo fiul lliern in a separ.ile class, at IcmsI for llit» first few years? 
Il'.ey would gain confidence by sta\ ng in their own group, and the teacher could 
give? them special attention. 

The reaction of the Indi»3ns, three men ancJ three women, was immeeJiate. 
"No!" they said. In the context of the discussion, iheii moaning was clear: 
Separation and isolation arc* ariiv)ng the rcxrls of the Indian child's lack c^f 
preparation for school exf)(?rien(es. Segregation m the early years of formal 
education would reinforce his negative self-image If he needs ccimpensalory 
education, he should obtain il in an integrated classroo.n. 

This revealing exchange took place last lall in the auditorium of Sierra 
Union High School, near Tollhouses, Fresno County. About 70 persons mc't to 
explore school and career problems of California Indian youth. Amcmg them 
were teachers, counselors, and principals from the high school and several of 
the elemenlary schools within the boundaries of Sierra Joint Union High 
School District, an area that extends from the foothills to the mountains of 


From Oilifftmid Etfuration, February 1966, Vot. 3, No. 6, pp. 1-3, a publication of the 
C'alifornia .State Departrrrnt of Fducation, Sacramento. Reprinted by permission. 
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eastern Fresno and Madera counties. The offices of two county superintendents 
of schools were represented, as were anlipoverly and other governmental and 
private agencies. 

This meeting, which was called by L. T. Cook, Superintendent of Sierra 
Joint Union High School District, in cooperation with the State Commission 
on ^qual Opportunities in Education and the State Department of Education, 
was held in an area in which Indians form a significant segment of the popula- 
tion. The area includes Big Sandy and Cold Springs ranchcrias and the towns 
of North Fork, CoarsegolfJ, Friant, and O'Neals, all of which have large Indian 
populations. The conference, initiated by the Bureau of Intergroup Relations 
in the State Department of Education, was the first of its kind. Offices of 
county superintendents of schools and school districts in other parts of the 
state are considering similar meetings to bring teachers and administrators 
together with Indians and others concerned with the problems of this group 
of culturally different, disadvantaged children. In addition, Fresno Stale College 
and other stale colleges are considering a series of summer institutes or work- 
shops for the training of teachers of Indian children. 

About 30 p<?rccnt of the pupils enrolled in the North Fork Elcmentar> School 
and perhaps 6 percent of those enrolled in the Sierra High School are Indians. 
Unlike high schools in some other parts of California, Sierra holds many of 
its Indian students until graduation. A few have gone? on‘ to higher edlicalion. 
Too often, however, Indian young people, there as elsew'horo, drop out from 
school and never enter careers that seem to be open to them. The girls may 
find roles in marriage, but boys who do^not fit into logging or laboring |obs 
may fail to find any responsible role in society. 

The Indians who address the group — three mothers, a Navy chief petty 
officer, a barbc'r, and an educator— asked the teachers and officials who w'ere 
present to do one thing to improve the chances of their youngsters for a 
brighter future: Try to understand them. 

An experienced schoc>l nurse' said: 

It isn't easy for a while teacher fmm a middle class home and a big-city college to under- 
stand, but visit Indian families, as I have, and you'll begin to see that the children 
live in two worlds. The world that starts every morning when they get on the school 
bus and ends when they get off it every afternoon ;s totally different from their home 
world. 

Poverty is c»nly part of the difference. Culture, education, attitudes, dress, hygiene, 
diet— all these things set the life at home apart from the life at school. 

A former public health worker, who has continued to advise and help 
Indian people, quoted approvingly an article from the October, 1965, CTA 
Journal on 'The Dilemma of the California Indian": 

Part of each day [the Indian student] is expected to conform to rules, regulations, and 
scholarship standards set up by a white American, middle-class society, and the rest of 
the day he lives in a squalid, overcrowded, unpainted house, or escapes to town. 
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roaming the streets aimlessly. He cannot identify himself with a tribal culture or with a 
language and life clearly Indian, nor can he accept the aspirations and incentives of 
his ''white" classmates at school. He feels lost, misunderstood, rejected. 

In 88 Indian homes of the Sierra district studied in 1964 by the California 
l.eague for American Indians, the conferees were told, welfare payments were 
being received for at least 50 of the 278 children. Many families were headed 
by a mother or grandmother, and perhaps a majority of the homes depended 
upon income of seasonal workers. These economic factors, combined with 
cultural differences, isolation, a heritage of distrust, and old antagonisms, raise 
formidable barriers to learning for Indian pupils. 

These problems are compounded by racial discriminalion. Prejudice ap- 
parently still exists in both the white and the Indian groups. It was agreed 
that a dark-skinned Indian has more difficulty than a' light-skinned one in 
social, school, and job relationships. Indian children arc psychologically condi- 
tioned by folklore and adult attitudes to "run from the white man." Wherever 
they live, Indians suffer from stereotypes out of an often misinterpreted past. 

"The American tradition is one of equal opportunity for all," said con- 
ferencotChairman J. Marc jant/en, Dean of Education at the University of the 
Pacific and a member of the Commission on Equal Opportunities in Education. 
"Out problem," he said, "is to find out how to approach Indian youngsters 
so that they will be able to lake full advantage of the educational opportunities 
offered them," 

Sensitivity to the feelings and altitudes of the children would be improved, 
several speakers declared, by frequent teacher visits to Indian homes, involve- 
ment of Indians in parent-Tcacher activities parent education programs, promo- 
tion of community organization, and participation in efforts to preserve and 
appreciate Indian arts, traditions, » id observances. 

"The problem in a sense is one of morale," salcJ a state consultant in educa- 
tion. "Like members of other minorities, children from disadvantaged Indian 
families tend to expect to fail, and the protihecy fulfills itself. They need 
encouragement, but of course it must be cxprc*ssed m ways which they can 
accept." 

A 14-point list, "Ways to Help Indian Pupils Improve Their Self-Image" was 
distributed at the conference. This list is available from the Bureau of Inter- 
group Relations, [California] Department of Education. It includes such sug- 
gestions as these; 

• The Indian child should be helped to think of his people, not with sh^me or a 
sc»nse of inferiority, but with pride because they had the strength to endure their 
ordeal and have survived. 

• School libraries should contain books in which Indian children and adults figure 
realistically and prominently. In the classroom, teachers may read or recommend 
such books. 

• Teachers and other school personnel shquld be screened carefully so that the Indian 
child has a minimum of exposure to adults who retain prejudiced attitudes toward 
Indians. 
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• If many children in a clabb are ediicalionally disadvantaged, a smaller class will pt*r. 
mit the teacher to take more time to deal with children as individuals. Any child 
who is accepted as an individual by an understanding adult will be helped to ac- 
cept himself. 

• Free preschool education will reduce the effects of helplessness and lethargy which 
are common in poverty-stricken homes. Operation Head Start and similar programs 
have proved helpful m preparing young children from such homes for school en- 
trance. 

• Close cooperation with the home and the coordination f>f compensatory education 
w'ith parent and adult education will help the Indian child to see the school as being 
related to his family and friends. A source of poor self-concept is the inability to 
connect the values of the school and the world of work with those of a lower- 
class family. 

The three women panelists stressed financial and family consideration*, 
which prevent girls, espccidlly, fiom aspiring to higher education and careers. 
Early marriage inl€nfere.s with careers cvem when girls have ccjrnploted high 
school and acquired business skills, they observed. 

All three Indian men had had experience or training as a result of militaiv 
service which had helped them to see themselves as equal in ability to non- 
Indians, and U) gain conlidonce to become qualified to compete f(fr better 
jobs. One of them, assisted by the Gl Bill, became* a teacher and is now an 
administrator at Fresno City College. 

Although some of the panelists had received part of their educlition in 
federal Indian schools, ail agreed that the social and educational valuers of 
going to school with olhers made nonsegregated public schools preferable 
for their children. 

A portion of the conference was devoted to discussion of the types of 
projects and programs under the Flementary and Secondary Edu(atir)n Act of 
1965 and the Economic Opportunity Act w^hich might assist California Indians 
in overcoming barriers to success m school and in career preparation. The 
following were among the suggested program components: preschool classes, 
teacher aides, parent c'ducation, tutoring, part-time work for students, expanded 
vocational education, inservicc training of school personnel in dealing with 
cultural differences and educational handicaps of the disadvantaged, special 
coun.seling, school social workers, study trips, and guest speakers. 

Indian pupils are always in the minority in schools of the Sierra distiicl. 
Therefore, any program designed to help them, it was emphasized, would bo 
equally available to and would benefit non-Indian pupils who need similar help. 



5 THE ASIAN- 

AMERICAN 

HERITAGE 


Anyone who has taught young Americans of lapanese heritage, from elemen- 
tary N(ho()l through graduate school, as have* the c'dilors, will very likely have 
lH‘on imf)ressed by their sincere desire to become "100 percent American" — to 
1)0 fully accepted, to be a "success" in the best Anieric an economic semse. 
Americans of Japanese heritage seem to havc^ been able to make the rchools 
v^ork for them to a greater degree than have Americans of Chineses heritage, 
or Americans from the other minority groups we [rave been discussing. 

While? the assimilation process has been slower for all Asian-Amencans than 
for whrte Europ€?.in immigrants, thev seem to have made significant (*arly 
g.rins in this direct irjn. Some have hypothesi/ed that Asian-Americans have 
enjoyecJ an advantage unavailable to cjther nrjn-white mmoritic?s in that they 
have always possessed a proud sense of a noble and arv ient cultural heritage 
In many respects, accoreJing to thrs view, the Asian-American family and 
(ornmunity have been able to Lherish a proud concept of a civilization that 
rivals and in a number of ways surpasses the achievements of while western 
culture. 

One might, of course, inquire to what extent a loss of cultural identity and 
individual prieJe hj.s been required in oro’cj to accomplish this teat where 
it has occurred. And there is mounting evidence that the next generation of 
Americans of Japanese heritage want something other than what their people 
have been able to achieve thus far. The Asian-Americans, according to their 
own spokesmen, have a considerable number of demands to make of society 
at large, and c.specially of the schools. 

In many quarters, a disconcerting degree of rat ism toward Asian-Americans 
remains. For many, it comes early in the schocjiyard taunts — the eye jokes, 
the obsequious bowing, the fake accents and the "Ah so s! ' For others there 
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is no early initiation, only a much later shock to one having been brought up 
in good will: suddenly to feel new social and economic pressures subtly 
exerted against *all who are "not white." Some young Asian-Americans try to 
guard against being stereotyped by showing that they are not like all other 
Asian-Americans: they choose a life style which gives a living denial of the 
stereotype. They are noisy, they refuse to eat rice, they are ashamed to be 
seen with "oriental" Orientals. Others, more militant, protest their white 
surroundings. They shout, "Accept me on my own terms! Don't try to make me 
over!" 

This Part, then, contains an interesting admixture of material documenting 
successful acculturation, along with other material documenting failure. Some 
of the failure is traced in the opening article — an historical review by de- 
scendenls of those whose history they are writing. The following piece, by 
Kitano, stresses the positive aspects of Japanese acculturation. Kitano points out. 
however, that the crucial problem today lies with the third and fourth genera- 
tions who have U^ss identification with their heritage. They are tempted to 
"make it" in the American middle class by denying their orientalness. 

In a report on a contemporary Chinese urban community, Lcaiy nQxt illus- 
trates how the Chinese, in contrast to the Japanese, have not become comfort- 
ably acculturated and she offers some interesting speculation as to why this 
may be true. With careful documentation, the Kitano piece which» follows 
explores socio-psychologicnl aspects of Japanese* acculturation telling a moving 
story of a people fighting to keep an identity while frying to merge with the 
American middle class mainstream. 

* 

We have already noted the generation gap among third- and fourth-genera- 
tion Americans of Japanese heritage. Existing among the Japanese in a mild 
form, this problem is becoming rampant among Chinese youth. The popular 
writer Tom Wolfe chronicles this vividly in "The Now Yellow Peril," a no-holds 
barrc*d article about San Francisco's Chinatown and Chinese and Japanese 
militants' disenchantment, frustration, anger, hatred, and ultimate confrontations 
with the San Francisco schools. 

We end, then, on a note of action, fc^r we believe that this is the keynote 
for the coming decade in America's schools. Our hope that teachers will 
become part of the action in a constructive sense has led us to assemble these 
selections designed to spotlight the multi-cultural populations in our schools. 



Asians in America 


Asian-Americans 
of the Third World 
Political Alliance 


Chinese, and Japanese, the most prominent of Asian-descended groups in 
Amc'rica, are constantly held up as the successful minority groups. But little 
of their history and experience in the United Slates is known by the general 
public. And an awareness of this historical background is needed to understand 
the present situations of the two groups. In reality the "*^uccess'' of Chinese 
and Japanese Americans is really very questionable, and in this respect, they 
are merely representative of all Asian-Americans who are giver) an ambiguous 
.icceptance in American society. They arc allowed to sucreecJ economically, 
a(adcmically, and socially — but only to a certain extent. By an unspoken but 
real consensus, Asian Americans h 've not been completely acceptable regard- 
less of how long they have been in this country. 

Chinese have been in California for a little over one hundred years. As 
most European immigrants did, Chinese came pulled by the economic op- 
portunities of America. The coincident discovery of gold in California with the 
outbreak of the Taiping Rebellion, drought, and famine in China propelled 
many Chinese to the United Slates. When they first came in 1850, they were 
warmly welcomed by a young slate which wa-, eager for the cheap labor 
Chinese workers could provide. Over 12,000 were employed on construction 
of the Central Pacific Railroad and a few Ih >usand more toiled in agriculture, 
and land reclamation. Stories are abundant about the hundreds of stereotyped 
Chinese cooks and launderers who helped domeslicize the wild West. Cali- 
fornia's first civil governor Barnett spoke of the initial Chinese laborers as 
"desirable acquisitions ’ and his successor McDougai cited them as the most 
valuable of newly-arrived citizens. 


a/ 

From The Stevenson Libre, Spring 1%9, Year 2nd, No. 39, pp. 1-4, Stevenson College, 
University of California at Santa Cruz. 
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The warm welcome was short-lived. Almost from their arrival intense 
prejudice and discrimination ran high against the Chine.se in the gold mines. 
White gold-seekers were incensed to find yellow foreigners ''stealing" the gold 
of the United States of America. Chinese often hauled in $5 or $6 worth of 
gold per day, as compared to the average $30 of white Argonauts. Besides 
running Chinese off their claims and driving them from the mining camps, 
while miners also won the Foreign Miner's Tax in 1852 which levied a $20 
per month fee directly at the Chinese. Many paid just to avoid trouble, but 
most quit the mines and swarmed into the cities 
Their reception there was hardly better. Too many available Chinese laborers 
cheapened the wage each could command. As a r^ult, the Chinese probably 
worked the most for the least pay. They processed tobacco in the cigar 
factories, cleaned wool in clothing factories, laundered shirts for $5 a dozen 
instead of $8, sold checiper-priced food in theif small restauiants, and did 
just about anything else the white worker scorned. Though poorly-paid, the 
Chinese were at least working and many succcecied in their occupations. 
Then the business recession of 1872 struck. The average white laborer was out 
of a jcib. He would not work the same tasks as the Chinese, nor vyould he 
accept the same low wages. Venting his frustration, anger, and fear, these 
laborers followed the cry of Uennis Kearney who insisted "the Chinese must 
go!" Fierce anti-Chinese sentiments led to burned homes, looted businesses 
assaults, and even murder. The West coast was clamouring for the exclusion of 
Chinese, which they finally won with the Chine.se Exclusion Act of 1882 
prohibiting further emtry of Chinese L'jborers. Clunese already m the States 
retreated behind the walls of Chinatovvns and there carried on a life almost 
completely apart from the American mainstream. 


Although the official history of Japanese in America began after the Exclusion 
Act of 1882, the experiences of Japanese immigrants abroad began as early 
as 1868 when the first contract(»d laborers left japan to work on Hawaiian 
plantations. Before that year Japan had maintained itself for over two centuries 
in self-imposed isolation characterized by tranquility and stability in a feudal 
society. During that period the Japanese government had been intensely 
isolationist, allowing few to leave or enter the country. But as feudalism 
collapsed, many peasants were unable to maintain subsistence level existences 
on the already overcrowded land. The Japanese government, cjxtremely reluc- 
tant to allow its citizens Icj leave, eventually conceded because of the necessity 
to remedy the poor economic situation of so many people. The earliest 
emigrants migrated in great numbers to the Hawaiian islands where they were 
needed on plantations. 

In the late nineteenth century, however, a shift in the migration pattern 
occurred as Japanese, both via Hawaii and directly from Japan, began to 
enter the United Stales. The labor shortage caused by the exclusion of Chinese 
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created a demand for cheap labor; the Japanese were therefore welcomed, 
particularly in California, as railroad workers, domestics, and especially as 
■ stoop'' laborers, who did the tiring, back-bending work on farms. 

In addition to acquiring the former occupations of the Chinese, the Japanese 
also inherited much of the prejudice against the Chinese. The first anti- 
japanese movement, which was strong at the turn of the century, was led by 
American laborers who objected to the undermining of wage rates by Japa- 
nese (characteristic of the anti-Chinese movement which had culminated in 
the exclusion laws). Prejudice caused by the economic threat to laborers 
combined with local San Francisco politics and remnants of the gencial public's 
fear of ''the yellow peril" so that anti-Japanese discrimination became the 
loncern of both the American and Japanese national governments. Unlike 
China, japan retained great concern for the welfare of Her people in America. 
The American government, aware of Japan's potential as a power in Asia and as 
a world power, and concerned with its economic interests in Asia, intervened 
in an attempt to appease |jpan and California. The result, in 1907, was the 
Cientlemcn's Agreement," in which both parties expressed a willingness that 
the Japanese government would not allow additir^nal laborers tp emigiate to 
the U.S. 

The agreement, however, apparently pleased Californians for only a short 
time. Meanwhile, the Japanese, who like the Chinese had come to America 
with the hope of acquiring wealth in a short time and then returning to their 
ow^n countries to live a bettor life, b^^gan to rcMii/e the impossibility of making 
the dream come true. Perhaps they also derided that the life in America, 
although not ihcMr native country, was belter than what they could hope to 
attain in japan. So, the Japanese men sent for "picture brides" who couid 
legally enter the cc^unlry under t! e "Gentlemen's Agreement;" they bt*gan to 
settle and raise families. Unlike the Chinese, they did not rc^lreat fully into 
urban ghettos but tended to concentrate more in rural farming communities 
Not content to remain laborers, the Japanese began to acquire small farms of 
their own which usually specialized in truck and berry crops. But this move 
toward occupational independence evoked reaction by small farmers, who 
felt threatened by economic competition, and by larger farmers hurt by the 
loss of a cheap labor supply. The result was ibc Alien Land Law of 191.3, 
which prohibited ownership of land by nrm-citizens. When the law proved 
ineffective another was passed, in 1920, prohibiting the leasing of land. As the 
second law also proved relatively useless, and as a result of the prevalent 
anti-foreign mood of the 1920's, came the passage of the Alien Exclusion Act of 
1924, which effectively prevented any immigration into the U.S. 


Throughout this period of intense anti-Japanese feeling, a new stereotype 
had been forming: in addition to remnants of the traditional Chinese stereotype 
the Japanese acquired a reputation for craftiness, treachery, and subversiveness. 
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Reactivated during World War II, this stereotype led to the interment of ail 
Americans of lapanese descent, including those who were American citizens, 
in "'relocation centers/' ostensibly for their own protection but actually as a 
result of the American fear of the Japanese "yellow peril." The relocation was 
carried out under the authority of an executive order in which respect for the 
constitutional rights of citizens was strikingly absent — and this order still 
exists today. 

A significant result of the wartime encampment was that those of Japanese 
descent who were born and raised in America became aware of the vulnerable 
position they occupied, outside of American society yet not able to identify 
with Japan and its society. After the war, therefore, there was a great effort 
on the part of Japanese Americans to establish themselves as "real Americans; ‘ 
the second generation as a whole worked very hard to attain economic security 
and consciously built a reputation for induslriousncss, honesty, and reliability. 

The Chinese had been "good losers." Around the turn of the century they were 
no longer needed economically, and surely not wanted socially or politically. 
Forced into Chinatowns because of prejudice and discrimination, Chinese had 
nevertheless gone peacefully — if not also willingly to escape the hoslHe white 
environment. With the outbreak of World War II, though, Chinese labor was 
once more in demand. California's agribusiness, especially, needed the Chinese 
for farm labor, for the Japanese, who had previously supplanted ChThese farm 
workers, were now confined to concentration camps. Chinese returned once 
more to the fields. War industries such as aircraft factories and shipyard.s 
which previously had not even consid^ed Chinese now began hiring Chinese 
engineers, technicians, workers, and even clerks. It was evident that if Chinese 
were to fill the labor shortage, the Exclusion Act had to be repealed. Besides. 
China herself was now an active Asian ally of America; complete trust and 
cooperation could not be established if Chinese exclusions was still a part of 
United Stales policy. In 1943, the historic exclusion laws were finally repealed 
by President Franklin D. Rocxsevelt. Instead, an annual ciuota of 105 was 
substituted. 


Today the Chinese are still living within the situation imposed upon them 
by their history in America. Simple repeal of the exclusion laws could not 
suddenly transform Chinatowns born of years of withdrawal. Faced by hostility 
from outside, Chinatown had become an ingrown community, with economics 
at the base of the matter. Both locating jobs and conducting business outside 
of Chinatown were extremely limited; consequently social contacts were also 
restricted to the area. Fear kept the Chinese politically isolated from the 
American mainstream. No political party or labor union has been able to 
effectively organize in Chinatown since it began. 

Thus cut-off from American society, the Chinese were prey for a new 
exploitation, which in fact began, and continues now, surviving on the fact 
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that 20,000 new immigrants arrive each year to crowd into Chinatown and 
compete with one another for a living. Housing is extremely poor. A high 
rate of tuberculosis is one natural consequence. Seamstresses, waiters, cooks, 
busboys, and launderers often only make $60 per full seven-day work weeks. 
Immigrants have hard times learning English and adjusting to the American 
pace, which forces many of them into economic and social cul-de-sacs within 
Chinatown. Cultural conflicts are reflected in the rising rate of juvenile 
delinquency. These problems can no longer be contained, however. The 
sweeping minority protest is breaking into Chinatown and Chinese are 
affirming themselves. Among the youth there is an awakening. Political groups 
such as the Red Dragon Party are demanding that the Chinese elders lower 
their traditional veil of pride and lake steps to solve problems which have 
long bred in Chinatown. 

This reforming of Chinatown appears likely to bring its inhabitants and 
their culture more into the American mainstream. As they move out of China- 
town boundaries economically and socially, Chinese will face the conflicts of 
tis'iimilation demanded by American society. If nothing else, withdrawal tnto the 
Chinese»communily has strongly preserved the cultural heritage and liaditions 
of Chinese, Now the Chinese people are squaiely faced with defining what 
exactly the term ''Chinese-Americans" should mean in regard to ethnicity, 
individuality, and ''Americaness.'' Not only those In the Chinatowns, but alsc^ 
the second and later generations of ChineM»-Americans in the suburbs, must 
confront this question of identity among a people whose skin color will always 
tie them to the Chinese culture and the problems f)f other Chineso-Americans. 
lor no matter how "Americanized" a Chinese may become, he cannot be 
accepteef by whiles as "one of their own kind." Chincse-Amcricans thus will 
probably need their culture an 1 their fellow Chinese to fully p0!fsess an 
identity and sense of belonging. 


Although there are certainly problems of "little TokyoV' lod^y, the economic 
situation for most Japanese-Arnericans is relatively good. The real problems 
are with the third and fourth generations of J.ipanese-Americans who have 
little identification with the lapanese part of their heritage. Although they 
identify strongly with American middle-class values, they must still face the 
reality of being members of a minority gr -up which is recognized for certain 
virtues yet still not fully accepted as "American," 

It is important, therefore, that Japanese-Arnericans loo understand their 
heritage, for it both distinguishes them from the rest of society and keeps them 
from becoming completely accepted by it. It is to be hoped, however, that in 
the new awakening of Asian-Americans today, some way can be found whereby 
a people need not give up their right to and need of a full identity, in order to 
accomplish the process of assimilation. ' 



The Remarkable 
Evolution of a 
Japanese Subculture 

Harry H. L. Kitano 


In a faculty lecture at UCl.A a few ytMrs ago, I told the audience of a personal 
experience, by way of illustration: 

. . . I remember making .mother adtlres*; approximately 19 years ago, similar in that I 
was doing the talking and similar because there was an audience. But there were 
many differences. I was mucli younger and it was a iiigh school valedictory addiess, 
filled w'ith words and i<leas that only a high school youngster could comfortably espouse. 
And even more different was the audiente and the setting: the audience was made up 
only of Japanese, for it was given at th(» graduation exercises in a war lelocation camp, 
a euphemism for a ( onceniration camp. Although I have difficulty in remembering the 
exact words of the address (for which I am thankful) I do recall declaring with all of 
the dramatic penver that a naive high school youngster can: "I don't know why weTe 
here*, I don't know where we're going, but I'm sure that things will work out." . . . 
Ihe question of where we were going was the crucial question. I low could anybody 
have really guc's^ed^ For it I had thought that within the next two decades I was to he 
giving a lecture such as this as a member of the staff of UCLA to such an audience, it 
would have been just a matter of time that peoples in while jackets would have 
whisked me out of the war relocation center, and into another kind of institution for 
handling problems of people w'ho had somehenv lost touch w'ith reality.^ 

Many other Japanese can recall similar stones. 

The story of Japanese achievement is especially impressive if we lecall the 
thinking of many Americans of an earlier era. For example, V. McClatchy, 
publisher of the Sacramento Bee, wrote of the Japanese in 1921: 


From Harry H. L. Kitano, /apane.^e .Amcr/cans: The f volution of a Subculture © 1%9. Re- 
printed bv permission of Prentice-Hall. Inc., Englewood Cliff-s, New jersey. 

*Harry H. 1. Kitano, "The Japanese In America,” Faculfy Lecture Series: The Many Faces 
of Integration. UCLA, October 21, 1%’3. 
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T^e Japanese cannot, may not, and will not provide desirable material for our citizen- 
•ihi'p- I- The Japanese cannot assimilate and make good citizens because of their racial 
characteristics, heredity and religion. 2. The Japanese may not assimilate and make 
cood citizens because their government claims ail lapanese, no matter where born, as 
;fs citizens. 3. The Japanese will not assimilate and make good citizens. In the mass, 
when opportunity offered, and even when born here, they have shown no disposition 
to do so. . . . There can be no effective assimilation of the Japanese without inter- 
marriage. It is perhaps not desirable for the good of either race that there should be 
intermarriage between whites and Japanese. . . . They cannot be transmuted into good 
American citizens.^ 

Ob' iously, the record of the Japanese has challenged the early racist claims 
that nonwhile groups can never become good American citizens. 

It should also be mentioned that the lapanese comprise a remarkably 
‘^uccessful immigrani population, whether in the Unilbd States or In other 
countries. It is extremely difticult to gel a Japanese to move from his beloved 
island of Mt. Fujiyama and the cherry blossoms, but once he emigrates he 
adapts extremely well. Brazil, which has a Japanese populalion approximately 
ec|ual in size to that of the United .Stales group, has been good for the 
lapaneso, and the hnpanesc have been good to Brazil.** Similar .s;uccesses have 
been noted in other countries. But he appears to have t)rogressed Ihe furthe.st 
in the United States. 


ASSIMILATION BY GROUP 

The term Japanc*^c Amorii an of course describes many differeni kinds of 
groups and individuals, and these diflercnl groups have sometimes atculturated, 
assimilated, or integrated in diffe ent ways. Referring back to CiordorVs model, 
if we divide Japanese Americans along cultural, structural, marital, and idcmtific.a- 
lional lines, the following pattern emerges. The Nisei and Sansel are fully 
acculturatcci; the Kibei and war brides have partially acculluratcd, and the 
Issci have not acculturaled; the Kai-sha — students and vi .itors--have also been 
placed in the "no acculturation" classification, ewen though there is evicJencc^ 
that some individuals from this group arc even more "American," ot at least 
less "Meiji Japanese," than members of the other groups. 

None of the identified Japanese groups has achieved widespread structural 
assimilation (primary friendship, dating, and marital patterns outside of the 
ethnic community and in the larger "American community"), although this gen- 
eralization must be modified somewhat by the pattern of those Japanese re- 
siding outside of the large ethnic communities (see Table 1, page 379). Similarly, 
marital assimilation has been limited, except for the Japanese war bride. Finally, 
identificational assimilation, which refers to the hyphenated American (e.g., Japa- 

“V. MrClalchy, “lapaneso in the Melting Pol: Can They Assimilate and Make Cood 
Citizens?" The Annats of the American Academy oi Political and Social Science, CCCXXII 
(Januray, 1921 1 , pp. 29-34. 

*rhe Japanese Immigrant m firazil (Tokyo University Press, 1964j. 
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nese-American), has also been limited. Identificational assimilation in Cordon's 
model refers to primary identification as an "American/' without regard to na- 
tionality, race, or religion. The "hyphenated American," then, is one who has 
not yet achieved a full American identity. Individuals and groups do not achieve 
the identity instantly and the process is one which includes perceptions and 
attitudes from both the majority and minority groups. For some groups such as 
the Japanese, it is a long-term process — starting off as Japanese; then to a 
Japanese-American and possibly ending up in the future with the American label. 

The process of achieving an identification may be hypothesized as following 
certain developmental guidelines. For example, Cohen, In tracing the process of 
identity for the Jew, describes a broad initial phase where the primary concern 
of certain Jewish organizations was the protection of their good name.'* Asso- 
ciated concerns at this stage might include keeping a united front and not airing 
intragroup problems in public. A possible next stage might include the develop- 
ment of ethnic humor, not only for the ingroup, but now performed for the 
larger society. It would be symptomatic of a decreasing concern rwer the "image 
and goodness" of the group. Ethnic self-consciousness during this period would 
still be high, but of a much more objective and self-critical kind. Deferisiveness 
may diminish. Finally, there may be a stage where references lo the ethnic 
group depart completely from the conscious stream, lo be replaced by the 
majority group identification. The desirability of this last step remains a value 
question. 

From this perspective, neither the Issci nor the Nisei have fully achieved an 
American identification. Only the San.se^ have moved significantly in this direc- 
tion. The Sansei have few ties with Japan — nor do they retain a broader ethnic 
identification of being oriental, nor do they identify with skin color — conse- 
quently, many Sansei are insulted if referred to in any other terms but American. 
But the majority of the Sansei and the majority of Americans still perceive them 
as different, so that it is still accurate to indicate that they retain a hyphenated 
identity, but less so than their parents and grandparents. 


ASSIMILATION BY AREA OF RESIDENCE 

Table 1 summarizes the relationship between area of residence and cultural, 
social-marital, occupational, housing, and political assimilation. The reference 
point here is in terms of Nisei-Sansei participation in the majority society, appro- 
priate lo their age-sex-class status. 

All Nisei-Sansei groups, no matter what the area of residence, have achieved 
cultural assimilation or acculturation. In the area of intermarriage (structural and 
marital assimilation), areas away from California have been ahead. One com- 

•Nathiin Cohen, private tonvorsalion, the writer is indebted to Professor Cohen. Dean 
of the Graduate School of Social Welfare at UCtA who served as a springboard and testing 
source lor many ideas. 
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TABLE 1 Degree of Japanese Assimilation by Area and Type 




TYPE OF ASSIMILATION 



Area 

Cultural 

Snctal-Marital 

Oc( upalional 

Mousing 

Politiial 

Calitornia 
tVVest Coast) 

Yes 

No 

Partly 

Partly 

Beginning 

Chicago 
id west) 

Yes 

Beginning 

Yes* 

Yes* 

No 

New York- 
New England 

Yes 

Partly 

Y<»s* 

Yes* 

No 

Hawaii 

Yes 

Partly 

Yes’" 

Yes* 

Yes 


‘Substantially yes. 


rnon-sense factor in this is numbers. Those Japanese in ‘the Eastern part of the 
United States just do not have a population large enough to support marriages 
‘jlrictly within the group. There is also a selt^ction and mobility f.ictor. Many 
families who desire that their children marry only other Japanese either send 
their rhildren to California or move the entire family there. Although Japanese 
comprise most of the nonwhite population of Hawaii, and Hajivaii has been 
famous for the intermingling of races, Japanese there usually marry within the 
ethnic: group. Howc?ver, this pattern is changing. 

Some indication of the feeling of the Japanese in the Los Angeles area can be 
gathered from a question concerning marital preferences. Ninety-seven percent 
of a sample of Nisei parents preferred that their children marry only other Japa- 
nese, although a high proportion conceded that the idea of marriage to a Cau- 
casian was not as disturbing as it once seemed.*^ 

In the occupational area, the (Opportunities for Japanese to find positions com- 
mensurate with their training ar I exf)ericnce appear to be better away from 
California. Once again, numbers play an impoitanl role, .md it is probable that 
even in the East, there is room at the toi) for only a small, select group of 
Japanese. There appears to be an unofficial quota system in operation; it would 
be unusual to see more than one person of Japanese ancestry in an executive 
position in the same American business, even on the East Coast. However, posi- 
tions below the executive level remain plentiful for the Japanese American. 

Occupational problems in Hawaii stem more from the type of economy, and 
from general overall employment patterns there. Many trained Hawalians of 
Japanese descent emigrate to the mainland simply because of the better oppor- 
tunities on the mainland. 

Housing is not a major problem for the Japanese. There are still areas that 
practice covert discrimination but, in general, the Nisei and Sansei can buy 
homes in '"desirable" neighborhoods, depending on their Income and occupa- 
tion. The progress in housing can be inferred from the mixed reaction of Nisei 


®Harry H. L. Kitano, ''Passive Discrimination; The Normal Person," The J(>urnal of Social 
Psycholofiy, IXX (1966^ 
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and Sansei lo Proposition 14, a controversial 1964 California ballot measure on 
discrimination in housing. Many Japanese took the side of the California Rea! 
Estate Association, which opposed fair-housing laws. 

The political situation of the lapanese Americans today clearly reflects the 
power of numbers. The Nisei United States Senator and several elected mem- 
bers of the House are from Hawaii, and the successful japanese-American candi- 
dates in California government are from areas, such as Gardena,® of heavy ethnic 
concentration. However, in spite of the few elected and appointed officials, most 
observers describe the Japanese American as extremely naive politically. If we 
use knowledge of political issues, active participation in political organizations, 
and the like as criteria, the observations are correct. The lapanese American, at 
least at this stage of his acculturation, is an apolitical population. 


SUMMARY BY GENERATIONS 

In summarizing the acculturalive history of the Japanese in America, wc will find 
it most convenient, as well as most meaningful, lo look once more at the differ- 
ences among the three generations, Ksci, Nisc'i, and Sansei. For it is by genera- 
tion that progrc>.ss along most variables is most clearly seen, and it Is from the 
changes, generation by generation, that one may discern the probabk^direction 
of future changes, for predictions of social behavior, like any prediction, must 
rest upon past phenomena. 

The Issei 

The Issei, who by the 1%0's were mostly in the over-70 age bracket, have 
changed but little in certain areas since their arrival in Amcric.a at the turn of 
the century, except in those directions inevitable to advancing age. They were, 
and remain, products of a vanished lapanese era, conforming, hard-working, 
group- and family-oriented, clinging to old values, customs, and goals. Oddly 
enough, it is this, the most exotic lapanese group, that has been least studied, in 
spite of the fact that it possesses the most striking cultural differences. This is in 
part because its very life-style limits the use of quantitative instruments. An inves- 
tigator, for instance, finds it difficult to receive answ'crs that reflect anything other 
than what the Issei expects the investigator to want lo hear, for this is the custo- 
mary convention of conversation. There Wv^s a day, in Japan, when the great lord 
would chop off your head if. w'hen he asked you if you could deliver him a 
million bushels of corn, you said no. You said yes w^hether you could or not. 

The Is.sei culture itself is still a relatively classless one, even though its mem- 
bers may be economically distinct. Mo.st of them, however, are in comfortable 


‘A suburb of Los Anpeler 
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circumstances and have retired both from their businesses and farms and from 
their positions as leaders of the Japanese community. Their problems are those 
of any aging group — the problem of leisure time and of finding useful family 
roles. They are concerned now not with their own children as much as with 
their grandchildren, and, again, as is typical of all peoples, seem to be mellower, 
more understanding and more indulgent of this generation than of the, one 
whose upbringing was their direct responsibility. The American life styles of the 
N'isei and Sansei family do not allow the grandparent the same honor and »■€- 
».ponsibility he would have in lapan, but ho has a dctinile and respected place 
nonetheless. His role may simply be that of guardian of lapanese ways; for 
many Sansei, a grandparent is his only contact with the land of his ancestors. 

The Issci, for them.selves, continue to cultivate their japanesencss. Many retain 
a degree of nostalgic nationalistic feeling. Most participate in Japanese-oriented 
group activities through the church, Issei organizations, lapanese movies. The 
more aftiuent often lake a trip to japan, seeing for the firs! lime since they left 
it at the turn of the century the motherltind they had idealized fo» fifty years. 
This, predictably, is usually something of a nasty shock. The remembered values 
of politeness, calm, and honesty have been lost in the jostle of a j:;reat Western- 
i/o(l city. They admire the physical achievemcmls and fine accommodations in 
Fokyr), but find themselves unable to understand the pet.ple, and are them- 
selves laughed at and treat(?d as cjuaint country cousins. Among rural Japanese 
they arc able to find some of the mores they remember, but they are by now 
unable to tolerate the primitive rural living conditions. The author's mother, 
upon returning, much cJisiIlusioned. from such a visit, remarked that Japan is a 
nice place to visit, but one wouldnT want to live there. 

Happily, the elderly Issci can usually find within the japanesc* community and 
family here a fairly satisfying wa*, of life. Most continue^ to live with or near 
their children, so that the extended faiTiily is maintained at least to a token ex- 
tent. It is common for widcjws and widows rs to live with their children. There 
arc, of course, no elderly spinsters, but t* ere is the small population of old 
bachelors, previously mentioned, for whom isolation and social interaction re- 
main problems. As the number of their cronies diminishes, they are more apt 
than any other Japanese group to fall into the care of lapanese social welfare 
agencies and medical facilities. 

But in general, the Issei population todav has entered that period usually de- 
scribed as ''golden," and the description is apt. Their complaints— that people 
pay too little attention to them, that no one really appreciates what they went 
through, that the younger generation is getting "soft" — are overbalanced by the 
manifest satisfactions of material well-being, and by the pleasure they feel in 
seeing the success of "heir children, for whom they had indeed sacrificed much. 
A comparison of their own circumstances and those of their children with the 
circumstances of those friends and relatives who stayed in Japan most likely 
confirms the wisdom of their choice to emigrate, and they have little to regret. 
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The Nisei 

Most Issei, having considered the future of their children more important than 
the immediate satisfaction of their own wishes, today measure their success in 
terms of the success of the Nisei, and the Nisei in general have rewarded the 
sacrifices, in spite of the fact that their transitional position between the Japa- 
nese'and American cultures has been a difficult one. A Nisei schoolboy found 
himself similar to Caucasian students on many levels and to his Japanese parents 
on others, but was considered "Japanese" by his American peers, and incom- 
prehensibly American by his parents. But unlike the situation in some other im- 
migrant cultures, where the transitional generation,* most affected by culture 
conflict, has shown the highest degree of delinquency and mental illness and 
anomie, the Nisei have functioned successfully, producing what may legiti- 
mately be termed a Japanese-American communilv Like the Issei, they have 
constructed an elaborate network of cliques and organizations, but these or- 
ganizations are themselves designed according to American models. Family atti- 
tudes and concerns are American, yet the sophisticated observer would notice a 
subtle lack of verbal exchange, a faintly "Japanese" climate there. The^ college 
professor, used to giving seminars to Caucasians, would tear his hair at the 
docile silence of a group of Nisei, yet the cheering and fighting at the Nisei 
basketball game is as rowdy as at any other American game. » 

The Nisei have achieved a remarkable professional and educational record, 
comparable to or exceeding that of the majority community. Although this has 
tended to produce some class distinctions, these are still negligible. The gar- 
dener, the CPA, and the doctor may mcikc up a threesome at golf. The fathers 
of Sansei debutantes are as likely to be nurserymen as lawyers- -and very few 
perceive this as untoward social climbing. 

Like any group of established, fairly affluent midde-aged people, the Nisei 
find themselves concerned with leisure and community service. Groups in Los 
Angeles play golf and take Las Vegas weekends. The women often spend a great 
deal of time in voluntary social work, and many take classes, particularly those 
which reflect an awakening interest, typical of ethnic groups, in Japanese tradi- 
tional pursuits, such as flower arranging or Japanese dance. Bridge clubs arc 
popular. 

Nisei housing patterns reflect their transitional position. They tend to live at 
the fringes of the ghetto, in more prosperous circumstances, or to form new 
contiguous living groups in middle-class subdivisions. Few are to he found ran- 
domly scattered in other neighborhoods. 

With more leisure and economic success, the Nisei have found lime to ex- 
amine problems of family life, and find there typically American role conflicts 
and generation conflicts. Some evidence points to an increase in separations and 
divorce, though this is far from typical. The appearance of several Japanese- 
American psychiatrists in the Los Angeles community is probably no coincidence. 
Few Nisei avail themselves of community mental health and guidance facilities, 
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but the group shows good attendance at lectures on child rearing or understand- 
ing adolescents. 

Finally, of course, it is necessary to consider the atypical but sizable Nisei 
group who have not achieved economic success and middle-class status. There 
are, of course, the Nisei gas-station attendants, janitors, and laborers. These In- 
dividuals probably interact more than their middle-class peers with subgroups 
outside of the Japanese community, particularly with Negro and Mexican groups, 
and in a mild sense can be said to have assimilated, albeit into lower-class so- 
ciety. more than other Nisei. But, as is common with their middle-class Japanese 
peers, they have retained or modified their culture so that very few have in- 
corporated the values and behavicjrs of the lower-class population. 


The Sansei 

What is true for the Nisei is also true of the Sansei generation, though some evi- 
(Icince suggests that deviant behavior is shghtly increased in this group. The ex- 
planation lies, of course, in the fact that Sansei are, on most measurements of 
acculturation, completely identical to the Caucasian group. Thv*ir lest results, 
vKhievernent and interest preferences, and social values arc* typically American. 
They are members of litlle League, fraternities, sororities, and other organiza- 
tions designed upon American models, although these are still primarily ethnic 
in iheir membership. But even these structural barriers are breaking down. San- 
sei college students now sometimes join non-Japanese fraternities and sororities, 
and intermarriage is increasing, although the preference of most remains to 
marry within the group. In general, hem'ever, Sansei thinking and behavior are 
typically American. 

It is difficult to say, iiowever, that Micy are not still transitional. The college 
professor, giving a seminar to Sansei, will notice that, while these students are 
not as reticent as Nisei, they are still somewhat subdued and conforming. Their 
education is job-oriented; they enter "sec ure" professions. The fierce desire for 
upward mobility is occasionallv frightening, and Is more typical, perhaps, of an 
aspiring rather than a fully acculturated middle-class American. As has been 
mentioned, most prefer to mairy other Sansei. 

But there are built-in structural factors that will literally force a change. The 
increased differentiation and stratification u.^ung the relatively small number of 
Japanese will inevitably lead to increased interaction with non-Japanese groups 
on all levels. For example, if we fall back on our eth-gen-class model, the third- 
generation Japanese Ph.D. social scientist will probably, in looking for a wife, 
find few Sansei females with comparable background, interests, and values. The 
old model "just so long as she is Japanese," will no longer be satisfactory; the 
same point will hold true for the female Sansei liberal arts major with a strong 
bent for theater. And the same story will be repealed on all levels of the Japa- 
nese-American structure. The social expectations of group members will not be 
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fully satisfied within the ethnic community. We have already seen how this 
change has operated to affect the ethnic occupational structures, with a genera- 
tional move from in-community to out-community jobs. 

This change will no doubt be slower in the West, where japanese-American 
institutions and numbers are strongest and where resistance to structural cross- 
ing is probably the highest, but appears inevitable everywhere in time. 


THE RACE QUESTION 

This leads to a point of particular significance for’ the study of minorities m 
America, namely, the question of the assimilation and integration of a racially 
distinct group. Race is commonly thought to be an almost insurmountable social 
barrier. Programs for the integration of, say Negrobs, almost always rest upon 
the tacit assumption that the biological distinction is to be maintained. “Would 
you want your daughter to marry one?" remains a fundamental, inescapable 
question. 

But evidence, even that collected during the height of wartime passions, 
shows that a presumably rigid criterion such as race is not an absolute one. For 
example, O'Brien mentions that in the racially segregated city of Memphis, al- 
though the Chinese were buried in the Negro section of Elmwood ^'erneterv, 
the Japanese used the same section as whites.'^ We wonder what tortuous paths 
Hitler's Aryan policy must have gone through to include the Japanese nation as 
a full-fledged ally and partner. And the Japanese businessman, who is an ex- 
tremely important factor in the current South African econr)my, is considered a** 
“white," at least for business purposes, in that country. Therefore, historical, 
political, and economic factors apparently influence the definition of race in an 
interesting fashion. 

Sixty years has produced a marked change in the attitudes of both the Cau- 
casian majority and the Japanese minority in the United Slates. Marital prefer- 
ence remains ingroup, but the groups themselves are less rigid in their altitudes, 
and intermarriage brings little opprobrium. The results of the postwar occupa- 
tion of Japan and the large numbers of Japanese warbrides are obvious. As a 
Caucasian airlines pilot once remarked to this writer, spcMking of his Japanese 
bride, “No one pays much attention lo us since there was that movie (Sayomim) 
with Marlon Brando." Perhaps this generalization sounds somewhat too “Holly- 
woodish," but there is little doubt that the general direction of assimilation, 
generation by generation, will include biological as well as social integration. 
An important but often overlooked integration variable also includes the de- 
sirability of the Japanese female from American eyes, although such an attrac- 
tion may be somewhat overexaggerated. Another important point concerning 
race and acceptance for the lapanese was the factor of differential perception 

’Robrri O'Brien, "Seicclive Dispersion as a Factor in the Solution of the Nisei Problem," 
Social force's (December, 1944), pp. 140-147. 
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and differential acceptance from the majority group. Although it may have 
seemed to the Japanese that most everybody in the United States was always 
against them (especially during certain periods), this was not so. There were 
regional differences; there were social class differences and there were always a 
number of influential "japanophiles"— those who 'loved" lapan and the Japa- 
nese. Therefore, he was not subjected to the well-nigh universal degree of con- 
stant hostility that has been the lot of other ethnic groups. 


CULTURAL PLURALISM 

This leads to a pertinent question: What has been the most signii'icanl factor in 
the Japanese acculturative process' The answer seems to be the pluralistic de- 
velopment of a congruent Japanese culture within the framework of the larger 
American society. If we may be permitted a somewhat elaborate metaphor, this 
development may be envisioned ns two trees, sprung from different seeds but 
flourishing in the same soil, in identical climatic conditions, the younger of them 
springing up by the side of the older, so that although the two Irynks, rooted in 
similar values and aspirations, nourished by similar tactors of education and in- 
dustry, are separate, their branches intermingle, and eventually, it may be diffi- 
cult to distinguish the leaves of one from the leaves of the other. The organic 
and gradual nature of this metaphor is particularly appropriate to cultural plural- 
ism, yet it must be emphasized that this mode of acculluralion seems only to 
work when two cultures spring from relatively similar seeds. The ex(»lic plant of 
some cultures seems not to flourish in American soil. For some groups it seems 
apparent that cultural pluralism hinders acculturation and assimilation simply 
because the discrepancies between the cultures seem to lead to increased diver- 
gence and intergroup tensions. In such case-*, assimilation seems to require the 
dissolution of one of the* cultures, and ts substitution by more "American" 
patterns of behavior. Such a process inevitably require.s more time, more con- 
flict, rai.ses critical questions of value, and creates more difficulties for the indi- 
viduals and cultures caught in the process. Further, as we have mentioned in 
our opening chapter, there may be a functional order so that the smoothest 
method of adaptation follows an acculturatiin, integration, and assimilation 
sequence. 

A comparison of cultural pluralism with other modes of acculturation imme- 
diately involves one in the subtleties of possible modes of selective cultural 
pluralism. For instance, a purely cultural-pluralistic development might imply, 
say, the retention of the native language as well as its customs and values. Yet 
the Japanese have quickly and almost completely discarded the Japanese lan- 
guage, and artificial attempts to preserve it (e.g., Japanese language school) have 
largely failed. In other dimensions, too„ccrtain unwieldy Japanese customs were 
almost ihrimediately supplanted by more efficient American ones. The potential 
inherent in cultural pluralism for retaining some elements of a distinctive way 
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of life and discarding others is one of its most attractive elements. It is a cliche 
to say of America that it is a great melting pot, meaning, presumably, that the 
disparate elements that comprise it are eventually commingled in an amorphous 
brew labeled ''the norm," and that this is desirable. Yet, surely, the distinctive 
contribution of Oriental, of Mexican, of African, and many other cultures, could 
greatly improve the savour of the bland American brew. The cultural-pluralistic 
development of the Japanese-American group so far provides another example 
of how the native and American may coexist. 


STRUCTURAL PLURALISM 

The problem of structural pluralism is a related issue. Followed to an ultimate 
extreme, it might describe a society with a vast number of independent groups 
maintained through restrictions on friendship, dating, and marriage. There is an 
obvious danger to the proliferation of such structures — the restriction of friend- 
ship and marriage to persons within one's own network could very well foster a 
strong "we" and "they" feeling, leading to less communication, more misunder- 
standing, more prejudiced attitudes and higher levels of discrimination. 

The development of pluralistic structures for the lapanese was originally based 
more on necessity than choice — there was little opportunity for Japanese to 
enter into the social structure of the larger community. Currently, however, the 
matter of choice appears to be of a more voluntary nature— most lapanese can 
enter into the social structures of the larger society, although there is always 
the element of greater risk and possible rejection for those choosing this path. 
The continued existence of the ethnic structures, however, limits the oppor- 
tunity for "risk-taking," and many Japanese who might otherwise have ven- 
tured into the larger society choose the easy way out through participation in 
the ethnic structures (even though these groups are as "American" as any). The 
comment of "being more comfortable and at ease with one's own kind" covers 
many situations. However, many Japanese still need the ethnic structures and the 
justification for the cradle-to-gravc scr\'ices (e.g., a Japanese doctor will be on 
hand at delivery; a lapanese priest will perform over the burial; and in between, 
one can live a life of friends, dating, and marriage primarily with other Japanese) 
provided by the ethnic community is important; however, the structures may be 
playing a negative role w'hen their strength pulls back some who might venture 
into the larger society. This writer feels that social interaction based primarily 
on interest and achievement is healthier than one ba.sed on ethnicity. 

Judged by most standards, the coexistence between the lapanese and American 
cultures has been successful. Education, productivity, and "Americanism" have 
been high, and crime, delinquency, and other forms of social deviance have 
been low. And if we remember that this has been accomplished by a nonwhite 
group, the progress appears even more remarkable. 

Interestingly enough, the adaptation of the lapanese to the United States is 
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similar to that of many European groups — ^what Park refers to as a natural his- 
tory cycle.® A typical pattern of interaction between groups starts with contact, 
followed by competition, then by accommodation. Accommodation is usually 
accompanied by segregated ethnic islands, which eventually leads to the final 
vtage of assimilation. When an observ^er takes a long-range historical view of the 
interaction between two cultures, the process as described by Park appears to 
have high validity. It must be added, however, that this model can function best 
when there are equal opportunities (e.g., especially in education and employ- 
ment) and where there is a willingness on the part of both cultures to accommo- 
date to each other. 

The unusual part of the Japanese adaptation is that it is being accomplished 
by a ''nonwhite'' group and a population heretofore, considered to be "un- 
assimilable." In fact, the adaptation has been of such a quality that it has been 
termed a "model American minority."** 

But we must also be reminded that the judgment of Japanese Americans as 
the "model American minority" is made from a strictly majority point of view, 
iapanese Americans are good because they conform — they don't "make v^aves" 
— they work hard and are quiet and docile. As in a colonial situation, there 
lends to be one set of prescriptions for tho'^e in power and another for the sub- 
jert people. But, ideally, members of the etbnii community should share in any 
evaluation of the efficacy of their adjustment. Tor if the goals of the American 
society include freeing an individual for self-expression and creativity, and if 
social maturity includes originality, participation, and the opportunity for indi- 
viduals to function at their highest levels, then certain cpiesiions n)ay be asked 
about the Japanese. It may be a disservice to sornc of them to continue caIPng 
them "good" and reinforcing their present adaptation. The kind of goodness that 
led them to accept the wartime evacuation can, in the Ic^ng run, be a drawback 
as well as a strength. Perhaps this is one gioup where emphasis on the self--- 
ihc development of individual self and »e satisfaction of ego needs- can be 
more highly emphasized. 

However, it would be tragic if some of the strengths of the Japanese culture 
were to be forgotten. The ability to look beyond self and lo act in relation to 
others is an admirable quality, and the ethnic identity, whether in terms of a 
nation and manifested as pride, or in terms of a community, helped the Japa- 
nese achieve a degree of cohesion and gi>***p loyally that appears important for 
a meaningful life. Without an abstraction that leads beyond self, life may regress 
to self-indulgence and to self-gratification so that the accumulation of wealth 
and power — o^ten associated with "success" — may only be an empty victory. 
Hopefully, the next generation of Japanese Americans will integrate the best of 
the Japanese and the American cultures so that their lives will reflect the rich- 
ness of both. But, at the risk of being unduly pessimistic, the probability that 

“Robert E. Park. Race and Culture, ed. t. C*. HuRhes, el al. (CiU^ntor, lllirjois: the rrck* 
Press, I'tSO), pp. 138-1S1. 

“William Peterson, The New York Times Magazine, January 9, 1966. 
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they may draw from the more negative elements of both the cultures is also a 
realistic prospect. 

We have described a group that has been effective in social organization, 
effective in socialization, effective in controlling deviant behavior, and effective 
in "becoming successful" in American terms. When we look back on the past 
prejudice and discrimination faced by the Japanese, we find that even their most 
optimistic dreams have been surpassed. Such a story may give us some optimism 
for the future of race relations in the American society. 



San Francisco's 
Chinatown 

Mary Ellen Leary 


The most aggrieved people in Chinatown are the least able to articulate de- 
mands: they cannot even speak English. They have long been victims of dis- 
crimination; often it has been brutal. Today, among all the minorities trying, to 
find their own Identity within America, those of Chinese heritage have perhaps 
the least instinctive .savvy about how to use our political system to promote 
their welfare; they confront the greatest gaps between generations, between 
cultures, between languages. 

Even their labor gets overlooked. When the centennial of the transcontinental 
railroad completion was celebrated at Promontory Summit, Utah, last May, Chi- 
nese representatives were included tardily only at the insistence of historians 
that the Western route never would have been built without the work of 12,000 
Chinese. They then had to sit by while Tiansporlation Secretary John A. Voipe 
orated: "'Who else but Americans could have drilled ten tunnels through moun- 
tains in thirty feet of snow and chiseled a line through solid granite?" 


WARM PLACE 

To speak of Chinatown is to speak of the deprived. Countless Chinese have truly 
been assimilated as Americans, moved into middle-class or upper-class neigh- 
borhoods, bought homes, found jobs at every level, no longer send their chil- 
dren to Chinese school, and never read Chinese newspapers. But left behind in 
Chinatown are the elderly, the timid, the very poor, and that largest segment, 
the non-English speaking. 

Copyright © 1970 by the Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Massachusetts. Reprinted with 
permission. 
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San Francisco's Chinatown is America's oldest continuous ghetto. It consists of 
a minority that has hovered together now for some ninety years for self-protec- 
tion. "A ghetto may be poor, but it is a warm place to crawl into if the outside 
world is hostile/' says one of Chinatown's third-generation sons. Here men hid 
in terror of their lives three quarters of a century ago. They were lightly dis- 
missed from the American conscience with that solacing myth: "The Chinese 
take care of their own." 

On December 16, 1943, a somewhat shamefaced U.S. government, out of be- 
lated consideration for a wartime ally, decided to abolish Chinese exclusion laws 
that had been on the books since 1882. Thus some C^hinese came into the U.S. 
after World War II. More came under liberalized terms of the 19.52 Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act. But the real "wave" of new immigration began in 1962 after Presi- 
dent Kennedy opened the doors to some 16,000 refugees from Red China. In 
1965 there followed complete revision of immigration laws, wiping out restric- 
tions on entry by race or place of origin. China, like other nations, might send 
a maximum of 20,000 a year into the United Stales. It hasn't, so far. Latest figures 
show 16,420 immigrants in 1968 and 19,741 in 1967. 

There is debate over just how big the Chinese immigrant impact is or‘,vill be, 
particularly in San Francisco. One reason is that half of those recorded as being 
new entries are really Chinese already in the country, taking advantaj^ of the 
law to regularize their status. And immigrants unsuccessful in making a go of it 
elsewhere come back to San Francisco as the nearest thing to home. At any rate, 
while San Francisco City Hall and welfare agencies term Chinese immigration a 
crisis, C. W. Fullilove, San Francisco di^rict director of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, contends this is sheer hysteria. 

By Mr. Fullilove's count, only 1600 new Chinese came into San Francisco in 
1968. By city tally, 8000 came. The federal estimate of the persons of Chinese 
origin now living in San Francisco hovers a bit over 40,000. San Francisco's count 
is 62,000. This, if correct, represents a meteoric rise in the decade. The 1960 
census numbered 36,445 Chinese, 4.9 percent of the population. If, as city 
statistics Indicate, 25,500 more have come in since, a 70 percent jump, then 
Chinese have been increasing in San Francisco twice as fast as Negroes. 

The Chinese themselves think this immigration marks the beginning of a new 
era for them in America. They anticipate that by 1972 the population of China- 
town will be 75,000 — half of them non-English-speaking. 

If the immigrant's plight and Chinatown's silent suffering are not enough to 
elicit help from city, state, or federal government, this community may become 
another U.S. minority able to bring remedy for its wrongs only by provocative 
violence. Cherry bombs tossed by the defiant Hwa Ching (Young Chinese), 
broken windows, muggings, street crime, and even murder of non-Chinese, all 
of which are stunningly new social disorders in a previously unruffled China- 
town, today express the dissent of the young with Chinatown's customary cool. 

Many factors are working for change in Chinatown. One is the impact of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Money is a force the Chinese recognize, and 
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federal money in anti-poverty efforts, despite complaints that results are negli- 
gible, did at least seed new sources of power. OEO undertook the first com- 
munity organization on a democratic basis when it mustered committees among 
housing project tenants to speak out. It produced the first program to meet 
Chinatown's major needs when it developed proposals for language and medical 
centers. Mayor Joseph Alioto of San Francisco, and Chinese leadership there- 
after, undertook a survey of that community's problems, the first time China- 
town's leaders ever came together to study their situation. 

Out of the ferment have come a half dozen serious proposals to Washington 
in recent months, backed by wide-ranging studies, community response, and 
some political support. All emphasize that only a federal effort can meet China- 
town's need. » 

One of the most important of these proposals asks Health, Education, and 
Welfare to fund a language center capable of coping with the language disabil- 
ity of the whole community from pre-kindergarten to grandfather. Another pro- 
poses a central community health plan, embodying a great range of medical 
support from health education teams to patient care. Vocational training, youth 
centers,* new job preparation, better police-community relations; all are under 
study, and San Francisco has laid groundwork for a major master-plan to re- 
build the whole area with a Model Cities grant, preserving the allure and cul- 
tural attractions while tearing down the dilapidated tenements. 


CORE 

The heart of Chinatown is a sevenlcen-block core squeezed within "greater 
Chinatown." The whole community lies between two sections of the highest 
priced land in the West, elegant Nob Hill and Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco's financial center. City statistics show that 231 persons per acre live in the 
core, compared with a city density elsewhere of 33 persons per acre. This is 
congestion second only to Manhattan. In some 30 surrounding residential blocks, 
population density is 147 per acre. The Chinatown core is a wedge which down- 
town San Francisco presses to devour, and the population now spills northward 
into the Italian sector. 

Souvenir shops line Grant Avenue, the main thoroughfare, a street so narrow 
two cars can barely pass. Chinatown lies precisely where commercial San Fran- 
cisco, the city of sea trade and gold seekers, first was formed. There, aglitler 
with tile fronts, top-floor balconies, gold paint, turquoise, yellow, and red adorn- 
ment, are the headquarters of the vital family associations and district associa- 
tions, displaying their enigmatic names: Kong Chow, Hing Yeung, Hop Wo, Sam 
Yup. Twenty-five percent of Chinatown's core area is owned by such all-impor- 
tant organizations, some based on family, some on the district within Canton 
from which the immigrants came. 

Off Grant Avenue, Chinatown hasn't changed much in forty years. Fortune 
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cookie manufacturers have multiplied. Mah-jongg games still clatter behind cur- 
tained windows. Eight herb shops still dispense Oriental medicines. And in 
winter's dusk children still trek off to Chinese language school. 

In the thriving food Import stores, older women come to shop, black hair 
pulled tight as satin from their brows, jade in their ears. The food has an exotic 
mystique of its own: gleaming while and delicate green of Chinese cabbage, 
the gnarled, earthy talo root, the great mounds of winter melon shipped in from 
Sacramento Valley, big as party balloons, piled ceiling high in the produce 
stores. In butcher shops dripping brown barbecued ducks hang by their feet, and 
amidst the fish great bowls of naked squid lie eyeing, the passerby. There is in- 
credible trade in quail eggs, shark fins, jellyfish, preserved mustard greens, 
bird's nests for soup, bean curd canned in Hong Kong, bamboo shoots, green 
grass jelly, dry fungus, and the blanched white rice^flour. And tea. 

The restaurants seem countless. Actually, there are about eighty, from tiny 
teashops in unbelievably deep basements, to resplendent modern bars and ban- 
quet halls. All do a thriving business. Importers of modern teak fu.miture, of por- 
celain and pottery, of wooden puzzles. Incense, children's toys, silk yardage, 
and food, especially Chinese food to be funneled across the continent to other 
Chinatowns, create a constant buslne.ss world bustle. 

Chinese newspapers flourish, Chinese movies, Chinese radio broyJcasting, 
beauty shops, dress shops, barbers, hardware stores, jewelers, their windows full 
of jade and yellow gold. All attest to flourishing times in Chinatown. But none 
as much as the parade of banks and savings and loan companies along Grant 
Avenue, each caparisoned with pagoda roof or tile dragons or stone watchdogs, 
like money-temples. 

And yet it is a slum, an extraordinary slum; probably the only glamorous slum 
in America. Within this area 40 percent of the families in 1960 were below the 
poverty line of $4000 income. The proportion is higher now. A recent city sur- 
vey showed that 75 percent of Chinatown's families earn less than $6000 a year; 
13 percent are unemployed, twice the rate for the city as a whole; 82 percent 
of the families live in three rooms or fewer; 60 percent share bathrooms with 
other families or have none. In the core of Chinatown, 45 percent of the resi- 
dents never went to school (compared with 3 percent for the city as a whole). 
Median schooling is 1.7 years, though in surrounding "greater" Chinatown, resi- 
dents have had about 8 years in school. Median years schooling for San Fran- 
cisco as a whole is 12. 

Of the housing, 67 percent in the core area and 51 percent in greater China- 
town is substandard. There is some public housing. Three clusters, built in the 
1950s, with appropriate Oriental motif, are called Ping Yuen (Tranquil Gardens). 
They house 428 families. More than 500 other applicants are on file to succeed 
them. The only new housing going up in Chinatown is a high-rise condominium 
whose apartments will sell to residents for over $50,000. 

More than 10,000 elderly live here, some still unaware of Medicare or old- 
age pensions, unable to manage alone and ashamed to admit want. The number 
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needing medical care and unable to afford it, according to official community 
reports, is 16,000. Until a few months ago, a vacant basement laundry room of 
the housing project served as the city's tuberculosis clinic and family planning 
center. City health officials recently opened a new emergency hospital in the 
area, and gave the clinic space — an improvement, but far short of what is 
needed. 

Psychiatrists call Chinatown "a refugee camp," in the sense that a large pro- 
portion of its population is suffering the effects of dislocation: disenchar^tment 
and psychological inability to adapt to the new terrain. San Francisco is notorious 
for a suicide rate three limes the national average; Chinatown's suicide rate 
often climbs spectacularly higher. There are two over-worked bilingual Chinese 
psychiatrists. The mental health clinic which serves Chinatown (and a quarter of 
the rest of the city) is so inadequately financed and volunteer help is so scarce 
that Dr. Sanford Tom must Sometimes mop out the place himself. That isn't his 
chief worry. What is, is the reluctance of the Chine^^e to admit emotional stress. 
They come instead with stomach pains. 

Underemployment is a greater Chinatown problem than unemployment. 
Many fjimilies scrape by on half-wages. The Labor Department tries to police 
wage rates but it faces employers of uncertain literacy who claim that their 
workers are family members, and an employee class too fearful of being black- 
balled to protest. The ten-hour clay and the seven-day workweek are common. 

Chinatown now boasts but one industry: tiny, one-room storefront sewing 
shops, inconspicuous behind curtained windows on side streets. These mush- 
roomed after World War II as San Francisco's garment industry expanded. 
Called "bundle shops," they take in truckloads of garments, usually inexpensive 
cottons, pre-cut at the manufacturer's, to be sewn under sub-contract agree- 
ments. By now more than 300 such shops hiring 0 to 13 women keep an esti- 
mated 3000 women employed at wages sometimes half the stale's $1.65 mini- 
mum, and an ever-fresh supply of avid workers is available. 

Labor constantly inveighs against these 'sweatshops." I he International Ladies' 
Garment W'orkers Union has been hammering at Chinatown for years. Its local 
agent, Cornelius Wall, terms the exploitation "worse than anything I ever saw 
in the South." 


PYRAMID 

The eider statesmen of Chinatown today are China-born, and often only Chi- 
nese-speaking. They constitute an "establishment" far more obdurate to pleas 
from the young than any moneyed urban leadership elsewhere in the United 
States. They cling to old village customs. Today newcomers from Hong Kong, 
worldly-wise, as refugees from that sophisticated scrap heap must be, find China- 
town twenty years behind the Orient in accommodation to new thinking. 

Out of need for self-prolection, Chinatown originally created its own internal 
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governance. Family is the base. ''Family Associations" were formed to unite all 
relatives, the Wongs, the Lees, the Chinns, and so on. In addition, "District As- 
sociations" were created, grouping Chinatown residents according to the Can- 
tonese neighborhoods from which they originally came. A man may belong to 
both and rise politically in both. They are linked. Officers of district groups 
often are chosen by vote cast according to family strength. 

These two structures are part of a pyramid, the top of which is the Chung 
Wai Wui Kwoon, or Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association, known fa- 
miliarly in San Francisco as the Chinese Six Companies (and erroneously, for 
there are seven). The Six Companies are commanded by a president's board, 
consisting of presidents of the seven district associations, and a board of di- 
rectors. The organization, which can be traced back 100 years, was able to come 
to the aid of Chinese caught in the white man's law, to function as a court in 
disputes between district or family groups, and to ‘dispense welfare as well. It 
established the Chinese Hospital in 1925 when the old herb dispensary gave way 
to Western medicine. It maintains Chinese schools (of varying quality) which 
still keep 50 percent of all Chinese youngsters two hours at the end of each day 
to learn the Chinese language and literature. t 

Nothing of consequence happens in Chinatown without the nod of Six Com- 
panies, which has been a formal "front" to the while community, placating it 
with generous contributions to local charities. But it is hardly structured to cope 
with today's community needs. It has no executive secretary. It changes presi- 
dents every two months. It has no continuity of policy and no means for long- 
range planning. 

Intelligent young Chinese activists and jrfnreasoning rebel teen-agers alike are 
protesting this feudal hierarchy. They want a share of power, and a chance to 
put the community into motion toward solving its own problems. But the Six 
Companies system was designed U> prevent participation in community deci- 
sions by any except the elite. 

In the past, Chinese cullure pressured the young to conform. It emphasized 
honor and respect for the elderly. Reversal of such priorities in American cul- 
ture is trying enough for the older generation. Now immigrant realities have in- 
creased tensions. Many old men in Chinatown who have worked their lives 
away for distant families now cannot afford to bring them to the United States, 
and they are cruelly lonely. But thev may be the lucky ones. Others have 
brought over sons, wives, parents, grandchildren, brothers, or sisters, only to 
face opprobrium. 

Men who slaved to send $100 a month to the Orient were in fact supporting 
their far-off families in considerable comfort, by Hong Kong standards. The new 
arrivals have been shattered to discover how little $100 is in America, and that 
getting it takes work. They are further demoralized to discover the low status of 
a parent who may be a laundry worker or cook. No one wants new bars to the 
reunion of these families. But there is need of better advance preparation, par- 
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ticularly since today's Chinese arrivals, unlike their forefathers, come deter- 
mined to be Americans. 

Young people have been particular victims of this lack of preparation. The 
chance America offers the young for free education and economic advance 
usually motivates a family's move to America, but it is a parental aspiration, not 
the children's own. For little children, adjustment will come. For teen-agers, it is 
hard. Most of these young Chinese came here unwillingly, torn from groups in 
Hong Kong with which they felt identity, and plunged at the sensitive and lonely 
period of adolescence into an alien land whose strange language forces succes- 
sive failures in the cla.ssroom. 

To the horror of a Chinatown that believes in self-discipline, a number of 
these teen-agers, perhaps 300, have become rebels, dropouts, runaways, street 
loiterers, petty thieves, even violent agitators. It was inconceivable to Chinatown 
that Chinese youth would adopt the public obscenities of the militant blacks, or 
join college demonstrations in the Third World Freedom Movement. When they 
did, it was blamed on a "Communist plot." 

Last year a mimeographed sheet called "Red Guard Community News" was 
circulated in Chinatown. It featured an open declaration that "N^ao Tse-lung is 
our leader" (and an adaptation of Black Panther rules to the yellow race). China- 
town was aquiver with rumor about Red Chinese subsidies pouring in to the dis- 
affected young. Mao's sayings and posters have indeed turned up in youth hang- 
outs in a Chinatown previously untroubled in its loyally to Chiang. And clearly 
some sense of local youths' identity with Mao's cause originated in Hong Kong. 
(Other disillusioned young Hwa Ching reportedly are being cultivated by China- 
town tongs, protective associations lately quiescent but with a Mafia-like history, 
which are not beyond forming gangs of available young toughs.) But the basic 
explanation for the phenomenon of youthful outlawry which has so shaken 
Chinatown is simply frustration over the language barrier, and over Chinatown's 
reluctanceno change. 



Sociopsychological 
Aspects of the 
Acculturation of 
Japanese in America 

Harry H- L. Kitano 


COMPATIBILITY OF lAPANESE AND AMERICAN MIDDLE-CLASS VALUES 

Caudill stresses the compaJability of Japanese and American middle-class values. 
For example, politeness, the respect for authority and parental wishes^duly to 
the community, diligence, cleanliness and neatness, emphasis on personal 
achievement and on long-range goals, a sense of shame concerning nonsanc- 
tioned behavior, the importance of kecpi/ig up one's appearance, and a degree 
of ""outer-directedness" are values shared by the two cultures. 

However, from our evidence it appears that the acculturation of the Japanese 
has not been because their culture and the American middle class are the same, 
but rather because of the functional compatibility and interaction between the 
two. The Issei have not acculturated, and have retained most of the ways of the 
old culture. Even the Sansei retain a certain degree of japaneseness. However, 
the differences often facilitate rather than hinder their adjustment to American 
society. 

For example, Iga notes that success-aspiration and obligation, both of which 
the Japanese American values more highly than does the Caucasian, are ideal 
norms of an older Protestantism, and both values help the group to become 
successful in America.’ Some other characteristics in which Japanese Americans 
are higher than Americans are conformity and compromise. Therefore, a 
complex of patterns of Japanese-American culture, wherein success-aspiration 
and regard for rapid socioeconomic success are coupled with deference, 


From Harry H. L. Kitano, Japanese Americans: The Evolution of a Subculture © 1969. Re- 
printed by permission of Prenllce-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 

^Iga, ''Changes in Value Orientation of Japanese Americans." 
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conformity, and compromise, may explain why the group at the present time 
is doing well in America, but has not raised the hostility of the larger society. 


An '^EthicaP' Culture 

The American and Japanese cultures have different ways of viewing norms 
and goals. The American appears more goal-oriented — efficiency, output, and 
productivity are highly valued, and the primary object is to win or to achieve 
success. The Japanese system appears much more norm-oriented — the how, 
the style, and the means of interaction are important, so that playing the game 
according to the rules is as important as winning it. 

The norm-oriented culture may prove to be quite adaptable to external 
changes (e.g., the Issei immigrant, or the behavior of the Japanese during the 
wartiine occupation of Jap'an), provided that some social structure remains, 
because interrelationships have meaning in themselves How to interact with 
others — superiors, inferiors, and equals — can be relatively easily transferred 
from one structure to another, so that such a system may be less stressful to its 
members than one that is more success-oriented in terms of goals. For when 
goals are blocked or are unreachable, or when the lack of success in terms of 
"output" are glaringly apparent, the individual in such a position may be placed 
under very high stress. 

Our previous illustration of the employer-employee relationship provides an 
example of the possible difference between the two cultures. A japanese firm 
will tend to keep an inefficient employee, since lapanese norms encourage 
the notion of obligation; the nyphun (parent) and the ko-bun (child) relation- 
ship obtains between employer and employee, and is a goal in itself. Con- 
versely, an .American firm will not hesitate to fire an unproductive employee — 
the goals of the system arc productivity, and can be summarized in the 
familiar pbrase, "ITn running a business, not a welfare agency." 

In a similar vein, American baseball players who have played in japan feel 
that the lapanese will never be major leaguers until they develop a greater 
will to win. By this the American means that japanese pitchers should throw 
at batters more often; japanese players should slide with spikes high, challenge 
umpires, and play a more aggressive game. There is little question that if the 
worth of a culture is measured in terms of efficiency and productivity, the 
American model is vastly superior, but one may also question the possible 
emotional cost of such a system to those who cannot "make it" there. However, 
there are indications that the modern japanese business and economic world 
is rapidly moving toward the American model. 


Assimilation of the American Culture 

The present trend away from the japanese culture in terms of norms, values, 
and personality means that in the near future there will be almost complete 
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acculturation. For example, although Japanese and Americans have differed in 
the past in their collective and individualist orientations, the collectivity orienta- 
tion has diminished among Sansei and at present is similiar to that of Caucasian 
samples. Egoistic behavior and the importance of self over others has developed 
to such an extent that, in a study discussed earlier, on a question dealing with 
the family and the nation, the Sansei held a more individualistic position than 
did the non-Japanese American! Similarly, standards of discipline, paternalism, 
status distinction and other parameters of the "American" value system show 
that the Sansei are for all practical purposes completely acculturated. Iga states: 

Their [the Sansei] desire to be assimilated appears to be so complete and their 
knowledge of Japanese culture so marginal that we canntjt anticipate their return to 
traditional Japanese cultural interests. The only factor which prevents them from 
complete assimilation seems to be the combination of their physical visibility, and 
racial prejudice on the part of dominant group members.^ 

But parts of the Japanese culture undoubtedly remain. The tea ceremony, 
flower arranging, ondos and other dances, sukiyaki and other Japanese dishes, 
have become firmly a part of the Japanese-American culture. Certain traditions 
are already lost. Nisei and Sansei remember fondly the public singing per- 
formances of their otherwise restrained Lssei parents at festivals and picnics, 
but the self-conscious Nisei have not stepped in to fill the role. Some values — 
responsibility, concern for others, quiet dignity — will hopefully surwve, but 
other less attractive aspects — authoritative discipline, blind obedience to ritual, 
extensive use of guilt and shame to shape behavior, and the submissiveness of 
females — will not be much regretted In their passing. 

Finally, although most empirical tests fndicate the similarity of the Sansei to 
his American peers, the groups are by no means identical. Hopefully, in a 
culturally pluralistic society, the Sansei will find an effective combination of 
Japanese and American values, a personal value system for maintaining a 
mature and responsible attitude toward themselves and the world. 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG CRIME, DELINQUENCY, 

MENTAL ILLNESS, AND SUICIDE 

There is an oversimplified description of behavior that predicts a balance 
between "withholding" or "acting out." By this is meant that cultures may 
either value repre.ssion or suppression so that very few emotions or impulses 
are acted upon, or encourage the release of impulses so that feelings are 
"acted out." From this perspective, delinquency (e.g., "acting out") and mental 
illness (e.g., withdrawal) are looked upon as a single dimension so that a 


•/bid. 
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negative correlation is thought to exist between the two variables. Therefore 
groups who are high on one end of the continuum are assumed to be low 
on the other and vice versa. Obviously, the Japanese American does not fit into 
this model, at least according to official statistics. 

Another oversimplified view sees deviance as an escape valve, analogous to 
the values on a steam engine, necessary to prevent explosions in the social 
system. If this were true, one would expect a monstrous explosion within the 
Japanese group, for there is little deviance. But there is no indication that such 
an explosion will occur. Even suicide, thought to be a typically Japanese form 
of release behavior, although frequent in Japan, is no more frequent in the 
Japanese-American population than in the American population as a whole. In 
general, the Japanese population simply minimizes ''acting-out" behavior. 

We do, however, describe other forms of acceptable "release" behavior 
among Japanese Americans. I^ost common is somatization — that is, the develop- 
ment of psychosomatic symptoms and undue concern with bodily functions. 
Although the evidence is only impressionistic, all that one knows of the 
Japanese group lends to support this observation. The widespread use of 
patent medicines, obsession with high blood pressure, hot baths, mas.seurs, the 
practice of acupuncture, and concern for the stomach and other internal 
organs is typical of Japanese whether in the United Stales or Japan. 

Further, the rather formal, stylized social interaction among Japanese, with a 
minimum of personal affect, presents diagnostic difficulties. For example, one 
Japanese-American psychiatrist related: 

Because of the relatively rigid, set ways for social interaction, it's often difficult to 
diagnose where the role-set ends and possible psychiatric symptomatology begins. The 
person who reacts to extreme stress with a pattern of unemotional and ritualistic 
behavior may be relatively easy to diagnose psychiatrically in anothc?r culture, but for 
the Japanese (especially the Issei), it's really hard to figure one way or the other.* 

The choice of occupations is also protective for many Japanese. The stereo- 
typed Japanese gardener has an occupation where the amount of social inter- 
action can be held to a minimum and where ki-chi-gai or crazy behavior can 
be widely tolerated. 

But possibly, the most relevant hypothesis concerning the Japanese and their 
overall lack of deviant behavior relates to their family and community 
structure; their "culture" and their ability to control marginality. Gordon 
writes that the marginal man, from the sociological perspective, is the person 
who stands on the borders or margins of two cultural worlds but is fully a 
member of neither.^ Marginal positions may develop from mixed or interfaith 
marriages or from those who seek contact in worlds other than their ethnic 
culture. 

Psychological indications of marginality, hypothesized but not empirically 

■Kitano, "'Japanese-American Mental Illness,/' p. 24 of original manuscript. 

*Milton M. Cordon, Assimilation in American Life (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964), pp. 56-57. 
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validated, are possibly related to marginal sociological positions and would 
include symptoms such as anxiety, frustration, alienation, and anomie, as well 
as the commission of deviant acts. 

The ability of the Japanese family and community to provide ample growth 
opportunities, to present legitimate alternatives, to provide conditions of 
relative tolerance and treatment, to provide effective socialization and control, 
as well as the relative congruence between Japanese culture and the middle- 
class American culture, has aided the group in adapting to acculturative 
changes with a minimal marginal population. Relatively few Japanese seek 
social friendships in the social cliques and organizations outside of their own 
ethnic group. And those who do seek outside contact appear to have many of 
the necessary requisites for such activity — high education, good training, and 
adequate income. ^ 

We do not wish to infer that the marginal position is necessarily a negative 
one. For example, in a study of interethnic contacts (e.g., such as dating or 
marriage), those Japanese who were marginal in terms of ethnic identification 
and psychological orientation were found to be much more 'liberal" in crossing 
ethnic bounda/y lines than their more "normal" cohorts.® 

Of our cases of deviance — the mentally ill, the suicide, and the delinquent, 
a great many fall into the marginal classification. For example, Japanese 
delinquents can be differentiated from a matched group of non-delinquents on 
certain variables. The delinquent tends to be characterized by broken or 
conflict-ridden homes, a lack of ethnic identity and incongruent life-styles. 
Cases of suicide and mental illness also show a surprising degree of similarity. 
A recent suicide case involved a 35-ye^-old man from Japan who had little 
income or job security, was not a member either of the ethnic community 
or the majority community, had no close relatives or friends and finally killed 
himself over an unhappy love affair with a Caucasian divorcee. A recent case 
of mental illness that came to our attention involved a 40-year-old female, 
married to a non-Japanese, who, after the death of her husband, finding 
herself rejected by both families and unequal to the task of raising several 
young children by herself, had a psychotic break. A 22-year-old Sansei male, 
unable to get along with his parents, left home, married a Negro girl, and 
was recently arrested for robbery. Those are fairly typical patterns, and, it 
will be noticed, are similar to one another In most respects except the ultimate 
form of the expressive behavior. 

The essential similarity of case histories of deviant Japanese appears to be 
more than coincidental. For this reason we feel that certain predictions can be 
made. It would seem to be relatively easy to differentiate between the "normal" 
and those with prospects for "deviant" behavior, so that most clinicians, in 
analyzing case histories, would be able to decide very accurately who is normal 
and who is potentially deviant. In other words, it will be relatively easy to 

‘Harry H. L. Kitano, ''Passive Discrimination: The Normal Pei son," The Journal of Social 
Psychology, LXX (1966), pp. 23-31. 
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predict that many future deviants will come from the group that has been 
selected out on such variables as broken homes, lack of ethnic identity, and 
marginality. But it is more difficult to predict what direction the eventual 
deviance will take — ^whether an Individual will become delinquent, criminal, or 
mentally ill — because these behavior patterns seem to derive from essentially 
similar histories. But finally, there are very few deviant individuals among the 
Japanese, because the ethnic community has been effective in providing a 
large enough umbrella to cover and control the development of a significant 
marginal group. 


REASONS FOR [ACCULTURATION WITH A] 

SMALL MARGINAL POPULATION 

Why have the Japanese been able to acculturate with such a small marginal 
population? Why have so many Japanese retained their ethnic identity? Why 
have so many remained with their ethnic community? Why have child 
socialization techniques been so effective? We have attempted to answer these 
questions in the broadest terms — the physical visibility of the lapanese; the 
difficulty they have had in entering the opportunity structures within the larger 
society; their relatively small numbers; the Japanese culture Itself, with its 
cohesive family and community systems, and the effective enforcement of 
certain norms and values. 

Some additional features of the Japanese culture also bear upon the problems 
of social control and social deviance. For example, the opportunities within that 
culture were open to virtually everybody with the correct ancestry, so that 
there was a place for everybody, no matter what his degree of talent, success, 
rank, or personality. If he was Japanese, he belonged. For instance, the typical 
Nisei basketball team of the 1930's included excellent, good, mediocre, and 
poor players who ''belonged'' equally — they bought the same club jackets, they 
shared in its activities, and they felt tne same degree of club loyalty and 
acceptance. The current emphasis on winning is a recent phenomenon and brings 
with it selectivity, and small squads. 

These changes surely reflect an important phase of acculturation. An American 
goal-orientation that values efficiency, success, winning, is taking over from a 
system more oriented toward ethical interaction, a system that valued means 
more than ends. And as the group changes from an inclusive system, in which 
most everybody belongs and which conduces to social control, to exclusive, 
where some are left out, it will face one common American dilemma — the 
maintenance of excellence and yet attempting to get everyone involved. It is 
difficult to retain social control over groups and individuals who feel no 
stake In the practices of that culture. 



The New Yellow Peril 


Tom Wolfe 


suzie wong flower drum song no tickee no tong war no wonton no canton 
oriental pearly chop suey carry-out slanty-eyed family ties lake care of our 
own charlie chan and his dragon dancers hoppy go bang-bang febTuary red 
firecracker shredded fu manchu new year of rooster but none of your juvenile 
delinquency among our lilla fellas porcelain dolls almond-eye melon-seed miss 
Chinatown my Chinatown, and then an gdd thing happened. One of our young 
Chinese tigers over here threw a cherry bomb at the stage. The damn thing 
landed on the chest of Dr. Robert Jenkins, Superintendent of Schools for San 
Francisco, and began rolling down his necktie. In that instant the bedlam in 
the auditorium actually died down. Everyone was fascinated, of, course. A 
cherry bomb can blow the head off a parking meter, as quite a few souls in 
here already know. This particular cherry bomb is lit up with a weird silvery 
flame, like a party match. You can't take your eyes off It. . . . The moment 
begins to freeze. . . . Jenkins . . . thrust back stiff in his seat with his eyes 
bulging and peering straight down his nose at the sizzling little doom ball 
on his necktie. ... His nose seems to have grown longer. . . . Whites — for the 
benefit of any who are interested in the local viewpoint — ^whites really have 
the noses; enormous, you might say. . . . Such a variety of bulbs and tubers . . . 
long and pointed like carrots, gibbous like green peppers, puffy like cauli- 
flowers, hooked like a squash, hanging off the face like a cucumber. . . . 
They have protuberant eyes, too, whites do . . , they're tight in the lips, big 
in the hips, both men and women, and really inordinately hairy, most of them. 


From Esquire Magazine, December 1969, Vol. 73, No. 6, pp. 190-199 and 322. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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. . . But just now it is the nose as the moment congeals, freezes . . . here in 
Chinatown, San Francisco. . . . Kung fu! 


On November 27, 1968, the opening session of the "Free University of 
Chinatown Kids, Unincorporated" was held in a storage basement at 737V6 
Clay Street, just across from Chinatown's little public park, Portsmouth Square. 
Here they came, filing down the stairs for the F.U.C.K.U., about twenty 
Chinese student activists from San Francisco State and about thirty Chinese 
street youth, plus several whites from State and one odd guy in a raincoat. 
There were no windows down here and no way out except the way you 
came in. There were inscriptions on the walls and the overhead beams: 

ir YOU'RE NOT INVOLVED ifj THE STRUGGLE FOR YOUR PEOPLE, THEN YOU'RE 
OF NO USE lO YOURSELF, YOUR FAMILY, OR YOUR WOMAN— YOU'RE DEAD. 

ENSLAVED PEOPLE OF THE WORLD NOW' RISE TO DEMAND RECOGNITION OF 
THEIR HUMANITY: THOSE WHO lOIN THE MOVEMENT FEEL THE EMERGENCE OF 
NEW LIFE IN THFIR BLOOD. THOSE WHO WITHDRAW ARE SCREWING THE PEOPLE, 
THEIR FAMILIES, AND THEIR HUMANITY. 

Also graffiti: 

GO 10 HELL YOU GOD DAMN MOTHERFUGGIN WHITF PIECE OF ALBINO NIGGER 
TOE ROACH. 

Also a stack of picket signs: 

WHY DO YOU SMILE WHEN WHAT YCJU MEAN IS WHITE DEVIL? 

And e\/orybody wears yellow-and-black buttons reading; 

YELLOW PERIL 

The Free University of Chinatown Kids, Unincorporated, is to have no 
faculty. Everyone is to learn from one another in the free university spirit. 
But with a man like George Woo around— well, he's formidable. He is in his 
thirties. He is bigger than most Chinese, husky, dressed in black, with long 
black hair and a full beard. He carries a silver-handled umbrella. He looks 
good and fierce . . . Kwang Kung-style! just so. 

They turn the lights out and the pictures start flashing up on the back 
wall. . . . "The history and problems of Chinatown." . . . Verba Buena Island, the 
immigration barrack*, San Francisco's Ellis Island. . . . 

One of the kids in the dark: "Hey! it looks like a jail!" 

George Woo: "Like a jail? Man, it U a jail." 

... A tinted drawing of Chinese working a gold mme in the IdSO's. . . . 
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. . They let them work the abandoned mines, and then if they found any 
gold, the whites threw them out and took the mines back/' 

. . . Chinese out in the scrublands building the transcontinental railroad, . . . 
The first Chinese policeman in San Francisco, . . . 

The kids start yelling: "'Tom! He's a Tom!" 

"Hayakawa!" 

"He's got to go!" 

"Off the mother!" 

"No more Uncle Toms!" 

"Right on!" 

... So far they're right with the slide show, these boys. It's a laugh and a 
half . . . pictures of Ross Alley, Mason Alley . . . Ross Alley, man! Like, we 
could tell you about that freaking Ross Alley . . . and then Portsmouth Square, 
the little park in the center of Chinatown, jackecJ up over an underground 
parking garage. . . . 

George Woo says, "It's named for a battleship, did you know that? It's 
named for an American battleship. . . ." 

"Off the Portsmouth!" 

"Right on!"* 

"On a good day, you'll see five hundred old men and a hundred fifty old 
women spending the day out in Portsmouth Square. If it rains, they have to 
crawl back in their holes in the rooming houses. ..." ^ 

. . . Cameron House, the Presbyterian mission in Chinatown ... an old map 
of Chinatown. Some of the boys begin to get restless. The white man in the 
raincoat starts picking up on that. . . . "^ow many slides you got?" he keeps 
saying. 

A couple of Chinese turn around in the dark and tell him to shut his mouth. 
But he doesn't get it. "How many more slides you got? Show .some topless, 
man! Show some movies!" Right! he's into that terrible bind where lyou're sure 
you have a laugh coming and you probe and probe and repeat and repeat. . . . 

And then the voice of George Woo: "Shut up, honky!" 

Well, now; the basement goes quiet except for the whirring of the slide 
machine and the voice of the white guy in the raincoat. He's still trying: "Bring 
on the Topless!" 

In the light that seeps out of the side of the slide machine one can see 
George Woo closing in on the guy. 

"Shut up or gel out, honky!" 

The fellow looks at George Woo in a really strange way. "What do you 
think you're doing, man?" The weird thing is, he really seems to mean it. He 
stands there blinking inside his raincoat — "You can't — " 

"Bullshit!" says George Woo. "This is Chinatown, honky!" 

The guy can't believe it . . . honky! . . . and hulking Genghis Khan in a 
beard. ... He stares at George Woo a moment like he really can't figure It 
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out . . . alone ... in a basement In Chinatown with Chinese eyes pinned on 
him in the dark. . . . 

"Well, now, wait a minute — " 

"Bullshit!" 

" — like, I mean, you know, the thing is, like, we're In this thing, and we're 
ail here, and I mean, there's a right, you understand, and everybody's got to 
get his thing together, man! I mean, you can't — " 

"Bullshit! If you don't get out of here, honky, I'll — " 

" — get your thing together right on top of my head, like you're doing!" 

" — throw you out!" 

At this point, the white kid running the slide projector steps In. He's saying, 
to the while guy in the raincoat. "Listen, maybe you better go," and all of 
that business. He takes the guy's arm and steers hiVn toward the stairs. Take 
my advice, friend — the guy is happy enough to have even ten percent of an out. 
He shambles up the stairs . . . the blue funk honky. . . . 

This guy is a shambles and a shambler and a shaky drunk . . . but there it 
is! . . . Honky . . . sounding the black battle cry in Chinatown. . . . 

The slide photographs keep flashing up on the wall . . . Little Pete, China- 
town's number-one underworld character of the 1890's ... An opium den. . . . 

And then the voice of George Woo, but distracted, as if he's thinking out 
loud: "I didn't call him honky because fie was white. We have some white 
brothers who have done .some of the things we should have done ourselves. I 
called him honky because he was a honky." 


Over the next ten weeks it seemed like half the kids in Chinatown had 
started wearing the buttons saving 

• YELLOW PERIL 

The F.U.C.K.U. had been part of the indoctrination phase of the movement. 
And now to .see if the youth can be mobilized for the confrontation. On 
February 14, 1969, out in front of the San Francisco Unified School District 
administration building on Van Ness Avenue, fifty Chinese pickets were making 
the long picket loop and getting soaked for their trouble. . . . Mothering rain, 
friends. . . . Most of them were student militants from Berkeley and San 
Francisco Stale, plus a few liberals, and they were all looking up Van Ness 
for the Chinatown street youth to show. Like, where were the Wah Ching? 
That was one question. The Wah Ching, and the scores of Chinese high-school 
students who were presumably cutting out from school to come here and 
demand their rights. Everybody walked in the rain and looked up the avenue, 
up the six-lane hill, and all that happened was that the cardboard of the 
signs kept warping and rippling and ^getting that sopping sheen in the rain. 
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The cops looked on from under the portico over the main stairs. Man, despite 
all, despite all knowledge, it was still ... a bear to see the Chinese into the 
protest thing. 

On the picket line, every time the loop swung toward the hill on Van 
Ness, Alice Barkley looked for signs of the V^ah Ching, the hard-core machismo, 
Alice Barkley was a slender Chinese woman, pretty, small-boned, delicate to 
look at, but such a demon organizer, such a terror when the heat is on — the 
Dragon Lady! She and George Woo and Kailey Wong had come closer than 
anyone to steering Chinatown's gang youth out of house jobs and all the 
rest of it and into political action. Alice Barkley had been studying architecture 
at Berkeley. Then she and her husband, Richard Baddey, a white, opened a 
coffee shop in Chinatown, on Waverly Place, called il Piccolo. It started off as 
a coffee shop for "intellectuals" and became the^Wah Ching's hangout. The 
Wah Ching — "Chinese Youth" — were about three hundred Hong-Kong-born 
street youth who made up Chinatown's largest and fiercest gang. Most spoke 
little or no English. They went for II Piccolo. F^eople like Alice Barkley and 
George Woo could speak Cantonese their way. Woo had come to Chinatown 
when he was .fifteen. He had worked as a photographer but now began to 
concentrate more and more on the movement. Out of the long sessions at II 
Piccolo had come the Wah Ching's big public meeting during the lunar New 
Year last year. It had been like a Black Power confrontation. The Walj Ching 
sounded the battle cry — Bullshit! — and threatened to burn down Chinatown, 
Watts style. They had protested that they could not get jobs, an education, or 
even a working knowledge of English and were desperate. George Woo did 
most of the talking for them. Their attatk was not so much on the white 
"power structure," however, as on the Chinese "Establishment," the Six 
Companies. They said the Six Companies would not even use its influence, 
much less its wealth, to help them. It was like the Wah Ching were the 
Muslims of the Yellow Peril movement, the militant hard-core proles?' The street 
revolution seemed to be starting. . . . But, friends, where were the Wah Ching 
today, at this moment, in the rain — 

YELLOW LABOR CREATED CALIFORNIA . . . WHITE SHAME MARCHES 
TODAY . . . YELLOW PEOPLE NEED YELLOW EDUCATION ... THE AVERAGE 
EDUCATION OF A CHINESE OVER TWENTY-ONE IS 1.7 YEARS ... THE 
PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM MAKES YOU WHITE AS A SHEET . . . YELLOW? 
IMAGES? GOLD IS YELLOW . . . BORED OF EDUCATION . . . BORED OF 
EXPLOITATION . . . and Kailey Wong kept marching the loop. The rain poured 
down over his parka, his rimless glasses, his Fu Manchu beard. Like Alice 
Barkley, he was waiting for the street youth. Kailey Wong was twenty-three and 
the most independent and unusual leader among the Chinese youth. He was 
tied neither to the college activists, A.A.P.A. and I.C.S.A., nor a street gang. 
Until he was eighteen he was heavily into the street life and the gang life 
and went through many hassles with the police. Then he dropped out of high 
school and joined the Air Force for four years, two of them in Vietnam. He 
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came back to Chinatown, started going to college at night and organized the 
Chinatown-North Beach Youth Council, pulling together members of gangs 
like the Chinatown Raiders and the Junior Wah Ching, bul also straight groups 
such as the Cameron House youth. . . . Kailey Wong could almost hold onto 
the fantasy that the Chinese high-school students were ready to cut school and 
join the demonstration. For days they had been roaring through the halls of 
Galileo High School, throwing cherry bombs that exploded in the school 
corridors with the most terrific concussion. Chinese students had never dared 
wild stuff like that before, not even during the lunar New Year. But the 
mothering rain! Or might the youth of Chinatown be not so hot on the heels 
of the movement as the movement imagined. . . . 

The rain was coming down and the time was running out. By now a few 
Leways — a coalition of some of the old American-born gangs — had shown up, 
and also a few of the junior-high-school youth, street types who were active 
in the Youth Council. Also there was a fairly large group of the Baby Wah 
Ching . . . boys in their early teens, born in America rather than in Hong 
Kong, who had adopted the name Wah Ching because the Wah Ching were 
the heaviest street characters in Chinatown. But as for the Wah Ching them- 
selves — they hadn't shown. 

Finally there was nothing to do but head inside the building. The police 
offered no resistance. In fact, they rather hospitably ushered the marchers down 
a long hall toward the school administration's main hall, Nourse Auditorium. 
In the huge I930's-Grand auditorium the demonstrators were a lonesome band. 
The quiet and gloom of the place engulfed them. They had nobody to talk to 
but themselves. Ling-Chi Wang, one of the Berkeley intellectuals, look the 
microphone. He was a tall, scholarly Chinese with close-cropped hair. 

"I understand that Dr. Jenkins is not around," he says, "but that Cordon 
Lau is trying to get Dr. Goldman and — " 

"Hey, nan, you too poUin!” 

What the hell is this? ... a little coiurapuntal jiving by the Baby Wah Ching 
in the first two rows. 

•• — Dr. Goldman and the other .school administrators to come here — " 

"Talk louder, man. . . . You too polite. . . ." 

Alice Barkley jumps up from the audience and comes to the microphone and 
says: "Dr. Goldman is in the building bul he refuses to come meet with us!" 

This goes over better with the Baby Wah Ching. The catcalls start. 

Alice Barkley goes on: "Gordon Lau is now upstairs trying to get the Acting 
Superintendent to come talk to this group ... to the only ones in the school 
system who really know what's wrong — the people themselves!" 

"The whole thing's wrongl" says a kid called Deerskin. 

"Right on!" 

"Get him down here!" 

"Wellington Chew is in the building," says Alice Barkley, "and he is supposed 
to represent us in the school system, but he won't — " 
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''Get him down here!" 

Ling-Chi Wang says: "I understand that two administrators, Dr. McElligott 
and Dr. Goldman, have agreed to appear before us. We must try to be orderly 
and put our point across." 

"Burn it!" 

"Shut it down!" 

Wang says: "In the meantime I want to welcome the people from the 
adult-education classes, because they're the people who need our support the 
most, and — " 

"Man, you too polite!" 

Wang smiles in a melancholy way and says: "Perhiips that is my problem. 

I am too nice and too polite." But he says it so softly and calmly and directly 
to them that they don't say anything more. 

Alice Barkley, who is back in the audience now, yells out: "They're upstairs 
listening!" She's pointing up toward the balcony. Way up in the balcony are 
two figures, a white man and Wellington Chew, the top Chinese school 
administrator. Shouts of derision. Alice Barkley gets up and says something to 
Bill Lee, Deerskin and Kailey Wong and points up at the balcony again. Bill 
Lee and Deerskin head up the aisle toward the rear doors. In a minute Lee 
returns. He has Chew with him. Chew is a slender man in a dark suit and a red 
tie. Alice Barkley jumps up: ^ 

"Wellington Chew is here. He isn't the man we wanted to talk to. We 
wanted lenkins but Wellington Chew is here." 

Chew turns out to be a cool one. The street youth are pinned on him for 
the first sign of weakness, but he is completely calm. "Of these twelve demands 
you have," he says, "I don't know the answer to all these questions. I have 
tried to set up . . ." and he moves immediately to very specific data about 
bilingual programs and so on, and while everyone is still trying to pick a 
point out of it all to challenge, he wraps it up and walks out of the hail 
unscathed. 

Gordon Lau walks in with two school administrators, tall whites in grey 
suits. They're trying to keep the smiles of goodwill on their faces. Lau Is a 
young Chinese lawyer who is running for the city Board of Supervisors as a 
liberal Democrat. He is a huge, powerful man, built like a Japanese Sumo 
wrestler. But he's quiet, almost as quiet as Wang. He introduces the whites, 
McElligott and Cobb, and says they have agreed to listen to the demands. He 
starts reading the demands. He talks about the need for education, especially in 
English, so Chinese will not be trapped in jobs like dishwasher and waiter. 

"What job!" yells Deerskin. "I don't have any job! I'm hard core!" 

Lau keeps on going, quietly, and some of the Baby Wah Ching start a 
stage-whisper chant: "Gung hay fat choy . . . gung hay fat choy . . ." which is 
Chinese for Happy New Year, but the way they're bearing down on the fat . . . 
obviously it's to needle Lau. Lau turns to McElligott and Cobb and says: "They're 
here to show their faces and show that they're not going to put us off. They 
assure us Dr. Jenkins will meet with us publicly very soon." 
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McElligott gels up lo speak and leans into the microphone with a big smile 
of good fellowship on. 

Voices from the crowd: "We can't hear you!" 

McElligott breaks into a bigger, more anxious smile. The Baby Wah Ching 
have been waiting for a cat like this. 

"Quit smiling!" 

"You not happy, man! You scared!" 

"I think it is a very appropriate and . . . forceful way that you have — " 

"Quit smiling, man!" 

'' — that you have chosen to present your demands. I think there are some 
very fine points that you — " 

"All of them are good, man!" 

"Quit smiling!" 

McElligott gets through tfie rest of it fast, and In no time he and Cobb are 
up and out of here and the demonstrators are left by themselves again. 

Suddenly there is an outcry from Alice Barkley, In the rear: "I don't give a 
damn about the Six Companies and the Chinese Chamber of Commerce!" 
She's screaming at a white woman. The woman's about sixty. She has white 
hair. She's the type of old party who carries shopping bags and hangs around 
city buicaus as the concerned citizen. God knows what she's doing here . . . 
except staring back at Alice Barkley. Aghast is the word. . , . 

"I don't give a damn!" says Alice Barklev. "We're tired of you while folks* 
telling us what to do!" She turns toward the crowd: "She just told me we have 
the Six Companies and the Chinese Chamber of Commerce to represent us! 
She told me the while people pay all the taxes, and we have lo be patient! 
We have people here who can't speak English and can't get any work or enough 
to eat, and she's talking lo me about paying taxes and being patient! Well, 
Chinese have to pay taxes, too, even if they're only making seventy -five cents 
an hour!"# 

But the woman is so . . , old, man. ... It doesn't get the job done. . . . 
Kailey Wong goes up front and takes the microphone. 

"Hey, man!" he .says, and the street youth swing around to the familiar 
tone. "You see. The Man gave you the shine job just now . . . see? . . . right. 

. . . The Chinese people are nice quiet cats . . . you know . . . Sc; they figure 
they can come in here and shine us on . . . see? . . . and like, the only way 
they're gonna wake up is for us to have some Yellow Soul, man, some Yellow 
Soul—" 

Emperor of Soul time . . . yes . . . the street youth are fascinated. . . . This 
Kailey Wong can turn It on any way he chooses, street. Soul, or straight. Right 
now the whole demonstration seems about to sink back into the sodden mon- 
soon swamp from where it started. . . . This is a job for the Emperor of Soul. 

"It's not enough to be Chinese . . . see? . . . You got to have some Yellow 
Soul. . . . That cat who was up here, he was Chinese . . . right? ... But he's a 
Tom! man. . . . See, he's right out there . . ." and he points up the aisle to 
where Wellington Chew is standing just outside the door, ". . . he's a Tom in 
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a three-button suit, and he's shining you on just like the rest of them who 
come in here with the three-button suits and the Big Shine!" 

Two of the Baby Wah Ching start pointing at Cordon Lau: 

"Hey! he's got the three-button suit!" 

"You a Tom, man?" 

"This cat's got a three-hution suit!" 

Gordon Lau just shakes his head. 


After the demonstration Alice Barkley, Bill Lee, Gordon Lau and a few of 
the others had lunch at a Chinese restaurant called Tmie's, on Polk Street. 
Gordon Lau was still shaking his head. "Those Baby Wah Ching are something. 

. . . But I guess they can be amusing if they're on your side." 

"They're looking for some action," said Alice Barkley. "I had to come on 
like I did, Gordon, I had to come on militant, because those kids were ready 
to tear that place apart. I had to do that to pacify them. That was the only way 
I could pacify them. They come all the way down to the school administration 
building, and nothing's happening. I had to have them bring Wellington Chew 
downstairs. We had to do something." 

Bill Lee said; "I went up there and told him he had to come down and he 
kept saying: 'I don't know if I should say anything or not.' I told hinvif he 
didn't, they were ready to go up and pull Goldman downstairs bodily." 

"Gordon," said Alice Barkley, "you can't talk to these kids like a lawyer. 
They've heard too much talk. If nothing happens, they'll make it happen." 

Lau gave her a slightly ironic smile, "Maybe I'm loo Americanized for what 
you're talking about." 

"Sometimes I think you are, Gordon." 


Of the three older spokesmen at the demonstration — Gordon Lau, Ling-Chi 
Wang and Alice Barkley — only Alice Barkley had really been at ease with the 
Black Soul style that was catching on among the Chinese youth. Gordon Lau 
was a successful lawyer with w^hite partners and many white clients He had 
grown up in Chinatown, now lived out in "The Avenues," a section of small 
but neat and genteel detached homes on San Francisco's west side. The 
Avenues were one step before the move to the suburbs. Lau had never learned 
Chinese; it was seldom spoken at home. Like a lot of middle-class Chinese 
who lived outside of Chinatown, he was amused by the way whites would 
ask him about esoteric details of Chinese culture ... as If he carried Chinese 
culture around with him in his attache case. Nevertheless, he was one of the 
few younger middle-class Chinese who had started working on Chinatown's 
latter-day problems. The idea of Yellow Soul, however, was foreign to him. 

Ling-Chi Wang was at home, intellectually, on the New Left and with the 
"Third World" idea of an alliance between blacks and orientals — but psycho- 
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logically he was the Chinese Scholar. In fact, that was what he studied an 
taught at Berkeley ... the Chinese classics. The Scholar was the most revere 
figure in traditional Confucian culture. As in Christian culture up to a hundre 
fifty years ago, the scholar had a quasi-religious role as the repository c 
tradition. Wang always had the scholar's dignity and genteel bearing, qualitic 
that often made him an effective buffer in the more complex dealings of th 
movement. But Soul was not his style, either. . . . 

In fact, it was remarkable that the black style had caught on even among th 
youth in Chinatown. In terms of income, education and housing, Chinatown wa 
as much a slum as the Negro districts like the Fillmore and Hunters' Point. Bl 
there the resemblance ended. The landlords in Chinatown were Chinese, nc 
white. The merchants, from the smallest smoke shop to the largest import-expoi 
firm, were Chinese, not Jewish or anything else. And the police — the polic 
had tended to leave Chinatown alone. The Chinese who came to Californi 
in the 1850's had been impoverished and often illiterate farm people, bi 
psychologically they never really fell downtrodden. They were leaving th 
center of the civilized world, the Celestial Empire, to make their fortune ol 
among the barbarians. Even in the late 1940's and '50's a Cfgnese boy wa 
likely to grow up with his father talking about whites not as The Man, o 
anything like it, but as /o fan or bok goo/. Lo fan means foreigner. It is wha 
the villagers in Kwanglung called the British when they invaded Canton in 183? 
came sailing up lo the Pearl River in gunboats. To many of the "oversea 
Chinese" in San Francisco after World War 1 1, the 600,000-or-.so whites i 
town were still the foreigners. Occasionally in the family they might call th 
whites "Americans," but that was the same thing. They, the whites, were th 
only Americans in America. Not that the concept was necessarily screwy. . . 
Bok gooi had even more spin on it. Many a boy spent his early childhoo- 
thinking this term bok gooi was just Chinese for while, it was used so muef 
in such an«offhand way. What bok gooi actually means Is while devil. II come 
from the Opium-War limes in Kwanglung Province, too — the white devil, th 
barbarian, the Hun, the heathen, the uncultured, the primitive. There ar 
plenty of Chinese restaurants today where the whites come in and sit dow! 
and order their won ton soup, sweet and sour pork, egg rolls, fortune cookie: 
and the waiter leaves the table and says to the busboy, "Bok gooi at table 16. 
On the immediate, practical level, it merely lets the busboy know that a part 
of whites just sat down and he should set up the table with forks instead c 
chopsticks. Yet some of the original scorn is still imbedded in the words. Ar 
Chinese who sees those forks being laid out on the table instead of chopstici 
— well, another silent insult for the bok gooi. 

As for Negroes, they were the bok gooi, black devils. They weren't kno>A 
as anything much, .except dumb and strong. If you had to move a lot t 
heavy stuff around or haul it upstairs, it was good to call on the hok goc 
Intermarriage with whites was' forbidden, but even fraternization with th 
hok gooi — it was almost too remote to think about. 
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The common word for a Chinese person was Tang jen. Like if you're talking 
about something that happened on the street, and you want to indicate that 
one of the guys involved was Chinese, you say Tang jen, which means T'ang 
person, son of the T'ang dynasty. Right! from the seventh century A.D. You 
grew up with the feeling that all of Chinatown was wired directly to Kwangtung 
Province of olden times. In a way it was. One of the main reasons was that 
although thousands of Chinese had come to San Francisco in the 1850's, only a 
few thousand children were born here before World War II. There had been no 
real "second generation." In hard times, village families in the Canton area 
would send their young men to Hong Kong, Macao, Shanghai, Singapore, the 
Philippines, Hawaii or California, to make money arid send it or bring it back 
home. They left their wives and children behind and expected to return home 
rich enough to buy land. There were almost no women in Chinatown other 
than prostitutes. In 1884 there were 32,000 Chinese In San Francisco, but only 
1400 females, and very few children. The Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 ended 
immigration to Chinatown. Also, many Chinese returned to China. For one 
thing, anti-Chinese feeling in San Francisco had gone wild. Chinese were not 
permitted to te^stify in court. By 1920 the population of Chinatown had dropped 
to about 7000, with males outnumbering females three and a half to one. Dur- 
ing the Twenties and Thirties, the proportion of women rose, due to an increase 
in Illegal immigration. But by 1940 there were still only 18,000 Chinese in San 
Francisco, with males outnumbering females slightly more than two to one. 

Strictly speaking, Chinatown's "second generation" was born during the Twen- 
ties and Thirties, but it wasn't big enough to change much of anything in 
Chinatown. Besides, many second-generation Chinese, If they had the money or 
the education, would move out of Chinatown. Chinatown was run by a clan 
system that had been transplanted straight from the villages. Back home the 
farm people had lived In houses packed together in compounds, sometimes 
surrounded by walls, and they went out from there in the morning to work in 
the fields. The clan elders ran everything in the village, from settling disputes to 
operating the schools. From the beginning Chinatown had a hierarchy of family 
and district associations — clan organizations — with the Six Companies at the top. 
The Six Companies were not a group of commercial firm.s, although they accu- 
mulated plenty of wealth, but a council of elders from all the major clans. They 
ran the whole system — just as in China. Most of the terrific buildings m China- 
town with the pagoda roofs and balconies and so on — they belonged to the 
family associations, the district associations, and the Six Companies — the clans 
— just as in China. In fact, the ties with China were direct. In 1912, after the 
Manchu dynasty fell and the Republic began, the Chinese in Chinatown cut off 
their queues — ^just as in China. Until after World War II Chinatown was really 
more old-fashioned, more nineteenth-century Chinese, than Canton itself. 

The shortage of women was a fierce thing for a closed community like China- 
town. World War II brought some women, or at least indirectly it did. During 
the war the Exclusion Act was repealed as a kindly gesture to America's Chinese 
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allies. Five thousand Chinese brides came to Chinatown, many from Hong Kong. 
In the Forties and Fifties Chinatown started having what was, for Chinatown, a 
baby boom. The population rose fast, but inside, there was the psychological 
hold of the whole old-country system, the Six Companies and all the rest of it. 
Outside, there was the anti-Chinese feeling of the whites. It wasn't as blatant as 
it had been before the war, but Chinese who didn't have an American educa- 
tion had almost no chance of getting jobs other than things like cleaning out 
ashtrays in the lobby of the Fairmont Hotel. Outside of Chinatown they couldn't 
even get jobs as waiters. Frankly, you never thought about anti-Chinese preju- 
dice, it never hit you in person, until you were eleven or twelve and went to 
junior high school and got called Chink or Chinaman for the first time. The 
public elementary schools, like Commodore Stockton or jean Parker, were 
ninety-five percent Chinese.^The teachers were mostly white, white women, and 
the language was English, of course. But after public school let out for the day, 
you went to Chinese school, every day, for two hours, to learn to read and 
write Chinese . . climbing those old brown steps in the Six Companies build- 
ing on Stockton, up into those old brown halls, and the brown rooms, row on 
row, Chinese boys and girls, chanting the lessons out loud, in ^inison, singing 
them out, learning by rote. The Chinese teachers were always stricter than the 
white ladies, and they would whop you over the knuckles for cutting up or not 
doing the lessons or otherwise playing the fool. 

The Chinese school! Every day! Practically every kid in Chinatown! But even 
there, in the bosom of Chinese culture, some of the . . . exotic complications 
. . . came in. The lessons were in Cantonese, which was the natural thing, since 
almost every family in Chinatown originated in the Canton area. But there are 
many different dialects of Cantonese, and the schools taught the most high- 
class dialect, the Sam Yup. So you take your lessons home and get your father to 
help, and you come back the next day, and you've got it all wrong! Your father, 
who speate and reads Chinese, got it all wrong! Unbelievable! Then you dis- 
cover that what your father speaks is See Yup, which next to Sam Yup is re- 
garded as almost like, you know, hick. One of life's early downers, man. It was 
startling to find out that your father spoke the wrong dialect. Your father was 
the most important figure in your life. The cardinal Confucian virtue, filial piety, 
was the strongest thing a boy learned. 

Came the time when you had to leave the shell of Chinatown, that was when 
you climbed on the Number 30 Stockton bus in the morning and first headed 
off to Galileo High School. There were all the placid white business types in 
their three-button suits and the white girls in their page-boy bobs, and packed 
in between them on the bus were a bunch of Chinese kids with epidemic tachy-. 
cardia. You had to get off the bus at Bay and Polk and start climbing up the hill 
to Gal, which has walls around it like an Alamo. And up the hill . . . they would 
be waiting ... the black kids over here and the Italian kids over here, the hok 
gooi and the bok goo/. And they'd start the stuff about Chink and Chinaman, 
and every day there was somebody who had to fight or be humiliated. Both the 
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white kids and the black kids were bigger than the Chinese the same age, and 
half the time it was like the Terror. Kung fu wasn't going to help you, and your 
father wasn't going to help you. You could draw a map of Galileo High School, 
into the territories that each group occupied before school, during recess and 
after school, the black land, the white land, and the yellow land. 

What the hell were you doing here? As far as the big-deal school activities 
went, like the football team and the basketball team and all that went with it, 
you might as well have been from Venus. No Chinese could make those teams 
or get into all that. Thai was all for the big whites and the big blacks and their 
girl-friend cheerleaders, and who cared if they won or lost. You'd end up half- 
way wishing they would get their asses kicked in. You were going to get yours 
kicked in, in any case, because after school the same stuff started all over. 

It was really the whole high-school scene that first made you think about your 
father and your family and Chinatown in relation to the white status system. 
White kids might invite you over to their house or their apartment some after- 
noon — and you'd think these white kids must be millionaires. The space they 
lived in! Everybody had his own bedroom! They had dining rooms that weren't 
used for anythi/ig except meals! It was incredible. . . . Then you would find out 
that the kid's father was nothing but an insurance salesman or a construction 
foreman. This was just the way ordinary whites lived. It seemed like almost 
every kid in Chinatown had grown up in a household where everyi)ody and 
everything was crowded into two or three little rooms. If a family had a twclve- 
by- twelve- foot square of open floor space, that was Sunset magazine stuff by 
Chinatown standards. 

Even today, most of the Hong Kong immigrants, for example, can't afford 
anything more. The father is a dishwasher or a busboy at seventy-five cents an 
hour, and the mother is sewing dresses in the storefront sweatshops at fifty 
cents an hour, and the five of them, father, mother, two children, and the 
grandmother, are crowded into a couple of little rooms in one of the rooming 
houses that was built when there were nothing but men in Chinatown. There 
are twenty or thirty rooms to a floor and one bathroom and one kitchen. Now 
fifteen families are on one floor. They have to take turns doing the simplest 
things. They stand in line in the morning to go to the bathroom, holding their 
towels, toothpaste, toothbrush, razor, or whatever, in their hands and shuffle 
forward in the gloom to the tubercular beat of the toilet flushing. They have to 
stand in line for the kitchen. They eat standing up, because there aren't enough 
places to sit down A lot of people take turns sleeping, "hot-bedding," sleeping 
shifts. 

But even people who have some money — they will still live in two or three 
little rooms, in an apartment, or out back of their shop or laundry, or whatever 
they have. Nobody wants to blow money on rent, or on furniture, for that mat- 
ter. Those photographs you see of beautiful Chinese furniture, the K'ang cup- 
boards, the lute tables, the canopied beds, the Ming coffee tables, the carved 
screens, lohan chairs, painting tables, ail that geometric carving and satiny wood 
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and burled inlays and brass hinges and lake red lacquer — a lot of kids in China- 
town grow up thinking it is all in museums or in the front parlors of the Chinese 
landlords. You might have a small K'ang table or a rosewood chest in the apart- 
ment, but the rest of the place would be just stuff stacked up and pushed to- 
gether, mattresses, electrical cords, ironing boards, a radio, a TV set, with a sew- 
ing machine out on the kitchen table between meals, suitcases with clothes 
packed in them because there aren't enough closets, and so on. The thing was, 
everybody was saving money to buy real estate or to send it back to relatives in 
China so they could buy real estate. That was the big goal in life, to own some 
land. It was a sound idea. But as with a lot of other things in Chinatown, this 
was something, this urge to own land, that went back to the villages of the 
Pearl River delta, where all of life had been a scramble to acquire more land for 
more crops. Three acres had been praclicallv*an estate. . . . 


It got harder and harder for you to look up to your ciders when you saw the 
kind of life a lot of the white kids led. The way they talked, the way they acted, 
the way they acted toward girls — they broke all the rules, but they still had 
everything. You wanted !o bring up the whole school hassle to your father, in 
the hope that he would have the solution to the puzzle. But he would always 
have the same answer for everything — the eight Confucian ideals, starting with 
filial piety and going from there to moderation in all things. 

If you made while friends in school, you were likely to be loo embarrassed 
to invite them to your home. It was not just because you knew it would look 
shabby and cramped. It was more because the whole Chinatown thing would 
seem old-fashioned. It was like you had to live a split life if you wanted to make 
it in Chinatown and on the outside. And if a boy ever pushed it loo hard on 
the outside and got into trouble with the police, that would be it. As likely as 
not his father would disown him drum him out of the family, not even furnish 
bail, because he had dishonored the house. This went back to the Chinese vil- 
lages, too — where the ultimate punishment within the family had been expulsion 
from the clan. In China that had often been tantamount to a death sentence, 
unless a youth had the moxie to become a bandit. In Chinatown there were al- 
ways the gangs. They were just down the street. 

It was funny in a way. At the very time the whites were building up their 
main fantasy about Chinatown — which goes: there is no juvenile deliquency in 
Chinatown, because the Chinese have such close family ties — at the very time 
the whites were enjoying this fantasy, namely, in the Fifties and early Sixties, the 
street gang thing was really building up in Chinatown. Nobody seemed to real-^ 
ize it, but CI»lnatown's first real "second generation" was now growing up. All 
the babies born during the war and just after were moving into their teens. 
And more and more families were moving into Chinatown from Hong Kong and 
Taiwan, but mostly Hong Kong.' Immigration regulations were eased some more 
in 1962, and over the next seven years about 30,000 Chinese immigrated to San 
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Francisco. The population of Chinatown itself rose to about 50,000— and half of 
them were less than twenty-one years old. There were American-born gangs like 
the Raiders and the 895's, who later came together in the Leways, and foreign- 
born gangs like the Wah Ching. The American-born kids used to call the Hong 
Kong kids "Chinabugs,'' but they didn't keep that up very long, because the 
Wah Ching was the biggest gang in Chinatown, with about three hundred mem- 
bers, and the roughest. 

But the whole gang thing, American-born or foreign born, was more like part 
of the general way Chinese youth were looking for a new, non-Chinese style of 
life. They seemed to try out a lot of things white kids had popularized five or 
ten years earlier. The Chinatown gangs were sort dt 1949 New York Turf style, 
with the gang jackets, colors, pompadours, and the hard-bop gang girls with 
mini-skirts and beehive hairdos. One group of the Leways was heavy into the 
1955 Southern California style of customized cars. Tfiey had a fleet of Chevrolets 
that were jacked up front and back, until they rose up about seven feet off the 
road and the grilles gaped over the street like they were about to roll over 
small cars and devour the mothers. . . . Later another group of the Leways went 
deep into the psychedelic thing, with all that went with it, including the heavy 
mysteries of the / Ching, which they seemed to prize not so much because it 
was Chinese, but because it was 1966 Hip Psychedelic. One of the few really 
local styles was the Bugs'. The Bugs were both Hong Kong kids and ^merican- 
born — unified mainly by a common interest in house jobs. They were the wild- 
est burglary gang that ever hit Chinatown, even wilder than the Wah Ching. 
They dressed entirely in black, including black pompadours, black jackets, black 
jeans and high black Tom Jones boots. They were mostly in their teens, but 
small, some of them less than five feet tall, slender, agile, renowned for their 
ability to slither through tiny openings, climb drains and roofs, and so on. There 
was something about the idea of tiny super-burglars that appealed to a lot of 
Chinese youth who had no interest in gang activities at all. The Bugs turned 
smallness of stature — one of the sore points when you were in high school — 
into a daring advantage, almost comic-book style . . . Micro-Man? All sorts of 
kids, including the most studious and well-behaved, began to adopt the Bugs' 
all-black look. 

But the idea that Chinese youth would look to the Negroes for a way out, to 
the hok gooi — nobody would have bought that. If anything Chinese boys grew 
up feeling they were more like the Jews. Chinese culture had the same intense 
emphasis on education. Chinese parents drilled home the idea that a boy should 
never fight physically, only with his brain. Chinese families tended to be adept 
at business, even the village people. Even in the villages the arts of credit and 
accounting were well-known because moneylending had become a highly de- 
veloped practice in the centuries-old scramble for land in an overpopulated 
country. In San Francisco it was as likely to be the Chinese as the jews who 
operated the grocery stores in the Negro districts. Even socially the Chinese 
were somewhat like the Jews. White Christian families might frown on intermar- 
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riage with Chinese, but there was no horror at the thought as there was with the 
thought of Negroes. In fact, Chinese parents were likely to object more than 
white parents in the case of intermarriage. Whites were ten times more likely 
to adopt Chinese orphans than Negro orphans, and half-white half-Chinese or- 
phans — ''Eurasians" — were fairly easy to place with white families. Educated 
Chinese had fairly easy entry into white business firms in San Francisco at the 
middle levels, although not the upper . . . again, like the jews. 

There were other reasons for Chinese youth not to identify with the blacks. 
Serious warfare had erupted between black and Chinese street gangs in the 
early 1960's. It wound up with a black gang commandeering a city bus at the 
Aquatic Park turnaround and attempting to barrel into Chinatown like a blitz- 
krieg. . . . The cops headed them off. The Wah Ching fought it out with black 
gangs many times. The Wah Ching — even the ones who had never been near a 
school — used to descend on the school ground at Samuel Compers High, the 
remedial school over in the Mission district, when trouble broke out between 
Chinese and blacks there. Yet curiously Compers was one of the places where 
the black thing got its start among the Chinese youth. 

In Chinatown, Compers was known as a dumping ground where Chinese 
teen-agers who couldn't speak English got trapped with other outcasts of the 
school system, including the most bad-ass elements of the Negroes and the 
Mexicans. The Chinese teen-agers who ended up at Compers, many of them 
immigrants from Hong Kong, found that Chinese culture — obedience, filial piety, 
hard work, self-respect — didn't mean a damn thing at Compers. Being a cool 
and bad-ass cat, that was all that mattered. The gangs ran the show at Compers, 
the bloods and the Mexicans, but mainly the bloods. They were loud, violent, 
sexually aggressive — stuff that really stunned most Chinese. But if it was the 
bloods who ran the sh'^w, maybe the thing to do was to gel in on their thing. 

. . . That was when one really started seeing some exotic sights in Chinatown. 
Here earner Chinese kids who really had the gait, man, down pat, that coooooool 
rolling gait, with the hips and the shoulders turning over like the wheels on a 
railroad engine. And for kids who spent any time in Juvenile Hall — well, the 
bloods ran juvenile Hall, they ran the show, coined the slang, set the styles, and 
any kid, Chinese or not, who spent much time in there would come out mack- 
ing around with the bloods' way of coming on. 

But what really put the Soul thing over in Chinatown was the way San Fran- 
cisco's young Negroes started swinging with Black Power. Negroes had rioted in 
the Fillmore and Hunters' Point sections in 1966, but it wasn't that. It was the 
way they had capitalized on the fear tremor the riots had kicked off in the 
whites. Heavy cats like Orville Luster had come walking into City Hall with^ 
gunnysacks full of knives, guns, Molotov cocktails, weaponry great and small, 
and dumped It on the buffered walnut conference table and announced: "This 
is just some of the stuff I was able to take off the boys yesterday, but I can't 
keep it cool down there forevef, man." Pretty soon the City has people running 
down there with money waving from every fist, and social workers, youO ^ 
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workers, survey takers, Office of Economic Opportunity cats and God knows 
who all, lighting up the very darkness with their good shuck sunshine smiles. 
The blacks were truly getting their thing together, to use the parlance of the 
movement, and the lesson of how you do it was not lost on other groups in 
San Francisco, such as the Chicanos, the Samoans — right! Samoans — and the 
Chinese. 

Even the oriental intellectuals at Berkeley began to see the significance of the 
hard times in Chinatown. The Chinese and Japanese intellectuals had always ig- 
nored Chinatown as backward and uncultivated. But now they formed the Asian- 
American Political Alliance and saw Chinatown as 'The people," the Soul mass 
of the revolution. One of them was Alice Barkley, who had come to Berkeley 
from Hong Kong in 1957 to study architecture. 

Other Chinese students were getting into the movement at San Francisco 
State College. Again, it was the blacks who set the style and the pace by start- 
ing the wild student strike that ended up with the Third World movement 
squared off against S. I. Hayakawa. The Chinese students at Stale started the In- 
tercollegiate Chinese for Social Action. They were closer to the street youth of 
Chinatown than the Berkeley intellectuals were. They set up their basement 
headquarters at 737V4 Clay, where the "free university" — F.U.C.K.U. — was held. 

The black thing — Soul — began to seem like the way out for a lot of "good" 
Chine.se kids at Galileo, too. Soul had music, dance, a whole vocabijary and a 
whole new way of looking at the world built into it. By late 1968 Galileo High 
School was just about seventy percent Chinese — more than double the per- 
centage for 1960 — but at the school dances, now run by the Chinese, the music 
was always Soul, and you would see kids doing Negro dances like the popcorn 
and referring to each other as "bloods" and slapping each other's palms in the 
bloods' approved Confidential jive street greeting. 

And down at the Leways' — some of the boys were ready to go the stone total 
way with the black thing. Leway was shorthand for "Legitimate Way*" The im- 
plication, a couple of years ago, had been that here were the street youth going 
straight, forming a public-service club. Lim P. Lee, San Francisco's Chinese post- 
master, and other prominent citizens, and various organizations, had backed 
them and helped them find space at 615 Jackson, where they set up a pool hall 
and a soda fountain, the Fountain of Youth. The Leways were not really "hard 
core." Many were middle-class by Chinatown standards and had the money to 
try out exotic life-styles like the customized cars and psychedelia. And now the 
entryway to the Leway pool hall had some new posters, alongside the psy- 
chedelic: portraits of Huey Newton and Eldridge Cleaver of the Black Panthers. 
Inside the pool hall itself, on the back wall, was a shoji screen covering a blind 
window. If you spun the screen around, there was the face of the chairman, 
Mao Tse-tung. The Leways were now in a factional fight over whether to keep 
on the psychedelic route or to go Red Guard. Red Guard, the radical vanguard 
of Red China itself. Clifford Tom, Raymond and Alex Hing, Al Wong, Ted Kaji- 
wara and the others backing this idea didn't really have the Red Chinese model 
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in mind, however. They looked to the Black Panthers, Soul Rebel heroes of the 
Bay Area. They were already tight with some of them, like Dave Hilliard, the 
Panther chief of staff. It was now Emperor of Soul time good and true. 


One of our young Chinese tigers over here just threw a cherry bomb at the 
stage. The damn thing landed on the chest of Dr. Robert Jenkins, Superintendent 
of Schools for San Francisco, and began rolling down his necktie In that instant 
the bedlam in the auditorium had actually died down. A cherry bomb can blow 
the head off a parking meter, as qu^te a few souls in here already know. This par- 
ticular cherry bomb is lit up with a weird silvery flame, like a party match. You 
can't take your eyes off it. . . . The moment begins to freeze . . . Jenkins . . . 
thrust back stiff in his seat with his eyes bulging and peering straight down his 
nose at the sizzling little doom ball in his necktie. ... His no.se seems to have 
grown longer ... the moment congeals, freezes . . . here in Chinatown, San 
Francisco, in the auditorium of the Commodore Stockton Elementary School, 
where Jenkins and five other administrators of the San Francisco United School 
District sit in a row at a table for a public forum on the educational needs of 
Chinatown ... in their three-button suits . . . King fu! 

The demonstration at the school administration building on Van Ness two 
weeks ago may have been no great deal in itself, but it had been enough ,to 
make Jenkins and his colleagues decide to come to Chinatown and hold this 
public forum. But did they know this was lunar New Year time in Chinatown? 
Not exactly the time to tempt fate in Chinatown. Wellington Chew must have 
known, and he was with them. . . . 

One has to hand it to them, however; they did very well at first. There were 
a lot of friendly older C*^ inese faces in the center rows, also many while teachers, 
and the audience looked manageable. Lady schoolteachers in San Francisco 
look forwiird to retiring to Chinatown elementary schools, precisely because 
ninety-five percent of the pupils ire Chinese, obedient little boys and girls with 
identical round black haircuts. Yes. . . . Tiue, these young Chinese studs in the 
seats on the sides with ail the insolent hair on their heads look a bit fei.sty. 
Could it be the fuses in their eyeballs? But the nerve gas seems to keep all 
pacified. 

Jenkins and his colleagues started off with a grand drizzle of statistics and 
terminology. The N.E.A. lournal itself never did it any better. 

". . . budget of eighty-two million dollars ..." 

. . tax ceiling of ninety-seven million . . ." 

". . . anticipated Federal moneys . . 

". . . urba*^ factor . . ." 

. . teacher-pupil ratio . . ." 

". . . bad linkage with the State Labor Department. . . 

They had everybody nodding“off left and right. It was like nerve gas. The first 
hint of the shitfire came when a cherry bomb went off in a stairwell or bath- 
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room beyond the auditorium. Jenkins looked up. It truly startled him. One won- 
ders how it looks to him as he looks up and out upon this spread of Chinese 
faces. How much does he know? . . . Panthers! . . . Edging in through the doors 
in the back of the auditorium were^ like. Panthers, man . . . boys in field jackets 
and Navy blue warm-up jackets and black pants wearing buttons reading YEL- 
LOW PERIL. . . . One has to savor that a bit. . . . You couldn't tell if they were 
just standing in the aisles because there were no more seats or if they were . . . 
Panthers! . . . They had miles of straight black hair, these kids. With most of 
them it was parted on the side and hung down straight over the forehead, the 
sides, the back of the neck, in the current mode of Honest hangdown College 
Hip. Al Wong — not that Jenkins ever heard of Al Wbng — even had a beret and 
shoulder-length hair in the old Sierra Maestra Che fashion. A few younger boys. 
Baby Wah Ching, not more than fourteen or fifteen^years old, had gone all the 
way down front and were sitting on the edge of the stage itself, over to one 
side. And then, from the rear, came the first cry of "Bullshit." . . . You would 
think that all school bureaucrats would know the format by now. First, the 
bureaucrats, or faculty, or school board, or whoever, come out on stage in their 
three-button styts, and the charade of parliamentary give-and-take begins. They 
try to be very reasonable, very specific, you understand, no bullshit, for The 
Youth will no longer tol^te bullshit, just honest facts and figures in an earnest 
drizzle. Then, nevertheless, comes, always, the cry, which is "BullshiU" . . . But 
in Chinatown? from our friends the Chinese? and in this weird spade accent? 

"Bullshit! Don't try to shine us on with these numbers, man!" 

"We're tired of the same old bullshit!" 

"Right on! Right on!" 

Each of these Bullshit solos receives a choral reprise of "Right on" from a 
few militants in the rear like Raymond Hing here, of the Leway-Red Guard, but 
also some are Chinese girls . . . quite an addition to the barricades. They have 
long hair hanging straight down, steel-rim granny glasses, black bell-bcttoms . . . 
shouting "Right on!" which was originally a Negro shout-service response, 
meaning You're right on the mark, brother, or on the case. One wonders what 
the San Francisco Unified School District administrators think of this. These 
Chinese kids don't have Chinese accents and they don't have the standard Cali- 
fornia white accent. In fact, if you close your eyes, these are the voices o^ Woods, 
ViNaeVs . . . shine ;ob, right on, off ihe pigs, stone fascist, house nigger. . . . 

One guy he happens to be Japanese, Ted Kajiwara, also of the Leways, but 
no time for complicated distinctions just now — one guy yells out: "You're noth- 
ing but a bunch of white racist running dog house nigger-—" pause for le mot 
juste "--liberals!" 

"Right on! Right on!" 

"Off the pigs!" 
wall!" 

case, boys, and stomping up and down most smartly. A tall 
one edge of the stage and starts pointing at a white man in 
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the audience on the other side. 'That's him! Let's hear him talk! That's him 
right there!" 

The white man sits tight. One can't help but feel sorry for him. He has white 
hair, he wears glasses, he is thin, pale, and good and worried; a junior-high- 
school guidance counselor, as it turns out, named Leland McCormick. 

'That's him right there, with the glasses on!" 

McCormick takes his glasses off . . . very wily, these whites ... as if perhaps, 
if I am. . . . That only prompts another kid, very big for a Chinese, to jump up 
on the stage and open up a grin to total copyrighted Black Panther grinning 
menace and start yelling: 

"You scared, man! You scared!" 

. . . Well, hell, yes. . . . 

Suddenly a rangy Negro, a high-school student, is out of the aisle, yelling at 
Jenkins: "How can you sit^there and tell these jive-ass hypocritical lies? You 
got this, like, jive-ass educational bullshit, and it's, like, one big jive-ass. . . ." 
This word jive-as^: starts getting to the kid. It starts wrapping around him like a 
turban, like a flamenco sash, like an epiphyte, like a flag, like a python, an octo- 
pus, "... I mean, like, you talk jive-ass, man, then you do jive-ass, and this 
hypocritical jive-ass ain't relevant to the Third World people.s, it's just jive-ass, 
and you sit there with both hands on the jive-ass hypocritical jive-assing jive- 
ass !" 

"Right on! Right on!" 

At this moment a great roar from the rear: "Bullshit!" The ultimate pronuncia- 
mento, friends. . . . It's George Woo, which may mean nothing to Jenkins & Co., 
either . . . but one wonders . . . they have eyes . . . George Woo is barreling 
down the aisle, a big Chinese with the full Kwang Kung beard, carrying an 
umbrella in one hand '^nd a piece of paper in the other. He jumps up on the 
stage and bangs the piece of paper down in front of Jenkins — "Look at this!" 

Scores ^f our T'ang /on out in the aisles now, chanting the old refrains — 
Alice Barkley is in the aisle leading it like a cheer: 

"On strike! Shut it down! On strike! Shut it down!" 

"Right on!" 

And ... so ... a cherry bomb loops up and lands on Jenkins' chest, the 
moment congeals, freezes, the air is sucked out . . . then the action spins for- 
ward, the cherry bomb keeps rolling and lands on the Boor at Jenkins' feel . . . 
a dud, man. . . Nevertheless, the with that. Jenkins and the administrators 
back up out of their chairs, grabbing sheafs of paper. Another cherry bomb sails 
over their heads and explodes behind them. Explosions and smoke. The air is 
full of miscellaneous shitfire, cherry bombs, firecrackers, eggs. Outside, in the 
dark, under the strcetlamps, kids surround the exits. They let McCormick have it 
with the eggs. Screams, cops, cherry bombs, a regular madhouse. ... A woman 
hits the sidewalk. . . . Three detectives pick this moment to try to arrest a mem- 
ber of the Leways for draft evasion. Other kids surround them and wrestk^ the^ 
kid away from them. The whole crowd goes running down Clay Street and into 
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the traffic on Grant. ... In Chinatown, man? In Chinatown? ... It starts raining 
like hell. 


And who might this Very Earnest fellow be, sitting in front of Dr. Dennis 
Wong? The first of the parade? Is there now to be a parade of white reporters 
coming to Chinatown to celebrate the troubles, the crisis, "the breakdown of 
the old order." . . . One can only take a deep breath. . . . Dennis Wong, Doctor 
of Pharmacy, proprietor of the Safety Pharmacy, and, currently. President of the 
Six Companies, can look from his desk out across the great nave of the Six 
Companies hall, out across the floor balustrades and great conference table, 
down the rows of lohan chairs, to the portraits of Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai- 
shek and the flags of the Republic of China and fhe United States there on the 
far wall . . . and all the time, in the foreground, just across his desk, is the re- 
porter from New York, a young man with hair in his face and that Very Earnest 
look. . . . 

To think it was only twenty years ago — only yesterday! — that the white press 
was running pjctures of Albert Chow, former President of the Six Companies, 
smiling and shaking hands with his great friend, Harry Truman. Albert Chow was 
always identified in the captions as "unofficial Mayor of Chinatown." The un- 
written caption was: "All is well. The Chinese know how to gcwern them- 
selves. . . ." Of course, nobody in Chinatown called or even thought of Albert 
Chow as the Mayor of Chinatown, but that was all right. . . . The main thing 
was that, in fact, once, years ago, the Six Companies did govern Chinatown. . . . 

. . . And now the youth are openly disobedient. Not many weeks ago some 
of them broke the windows of this building. Perhaps now is the appointed time 
for Dr. Dennis Wong. He is in his mid-thirties, the youngest president of the 
Six Companies, this council of ciders, in anybody's memory. . . . Surely he 
knows the old ways and the new. . . . His father came to Chinalown;forty years 
ago and went back and forth, San Francisco to Kwanglung Province, five times, 
and Dennis Wong was born in China, Toysan area, and grew up with the ideal 
of being like the great Dr. Chan, who had studied in Germany and returned to 
China to leach new sciences to the people and Improve their lot. The Japanese 
wars, and then the Communist takeover, finally drove his family from China for 
good . . . but even now he travels to the Chinese settlements of Hong Kong 
with the medical missions of Project Concern. . . . 

. . . But Chinatown! One wonders what the Chinese ways can do in this 
candy-fruit jungle of the U.S.A. ... the Very Earnest reporter scribbles cease- 
lessly in his notebook as Wong talks: "These are critical times for Chinatown, I 
feel. . . ." Why does Very Earnest write so furiously? "... It is very apparent that 
some kind of change is bound to come, and the youth might be the spark or 
the catalyst to bring it about. There is no longer a wall around Chinatown, and 
now all the forces of American culture are invading the Chinese subculture, and 
the second generation, the young-timers, the young folk, try to alienate them- 
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selves completely from the old ways of revering your elders and listening to the 
other person. Then the older generation finds that the younger generation has 
become militant and disobedient, and these feelings pervade the Chinese-Ameri- 
can community.'* 

"When did you first notice this split developing?" says Very Earnest. 

"Fairly recently, I would say. . . . Seven or eight years ago they didn't even 
keep records of Chinese law violations, there were so few. ... I think the whole 
restlessness became very apparent after the Vietnamese war began. There are a 
lot of factors. Our children grow up seeing things like the anti-war movement 
and the civil-rights movement in the mass media, and they see that others can 
gel away with disobedience, with violence, and they think: 'Why can't we?' The 
idea of respect means less and less to them. F.ven If you think your elders have 
not done well, I feel you nr|^st show them respect, because without them there 
would be nothing, you would have nothing. In the old Chinese family the chil- 
dren lived always together with two or three generations, their parents and 
grandparents, but today families more or less completely adopt the American 
way. There is less and less communication between the elders and the young- 
sters in the home. The father and mother of the family have to wjork long hours, 
and this can be related to lack of education and lack of skills, and the children 
are left unattended, and the boys go into the gang, and they look at television 
and see the Negroes and the whites in the civil-rights movement and the anti- 
war movement confronting society's last line of defense, the police, and doing 
things that not even gangs would have dared to do In the past, humiliating the 
police and getting away with it, and so they say, 'We can gel away with it, too.' 
There was an incident on Grant Avenue — not long ago — a crowd of youngsters 
surrounded two policemen trying to arrest a boy, and they began throwing 
things at the police and ^ibstructing them — fighting them! — and the boy escaped. 
So they say: 'See! We can get away with it!' Such a thing has never happened 
here before." 

"Do you think the Six Compai.ies can do anything to change the situation?" 

"Well, certain things we can't change. We can't change this country. In some 
ways we are very naive in this country. The American people should have 
learned some of the old culture from China rather than always experimenting 
with the new. We should go back to the old ways of love, understanding, com- 
passion, perseverance, fidelity, irst<*ad of wanting everything now. There is a 
Chinese saying [Wong draws some characters on a sheet of paper] — 'the bitter 
first, then the sweet.' The sweet is sweeter and more permanent if you put off 
immediate pleasure, and sacrifice and work hard and then enjoy the sweet after 
you have earned it. But this generation wants everything now, cars, girls, good 
times, and they are going to have the bitter later, and it is going to be very 
bitter. But it is very hard to talk to them about the old ways. . . . Certain things 
we can do in Chinatown, but we have never had a long-range plan for the 
youngsters or for the new immigrants. In certain things our ancestors had great 
foresight. We would never have had any of this [he motions around toward the 
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expanse of the great hall] if they hadn't bought the buildings, year by year, all 
over Chinatown. The newspapers say the family associations own thirty million 
dollars' worth of real estate in Chinatown, and of course we could never buy a 
fraction of that today if we had to start out from zero. But it is true that we have 
not used that wealth to plan for the changes that have come such as the new 
immigration. In five years' time more than half the population of Chinatown 
will be foreign-born." 

Very Earnest says, "Isn't that situation ready-made for the family associations 
and the Six Companies? Couldn't you bring these people into your organiza- 
tions?" 

Wong smiles . . . and hesitates. . . . "Well . . . there is another Chinese saying 
. . . 'Each one sweeps the snow from his own doorway, and never mind the 
frost on somebody else's roof.' . . . Many times if thjy did not join in the family 
association in Hong Kong or Taiwan, they do not join it here. . . . And we have 
not been charitable-minded enough to seek out those people who are com- 
ing in." 

"Does this mean the militant groups will become more influential with the 
immigrants? What about the Wah Ching?" 

"The Wah Ching are much quieter now," says Wong. "Some of the tongs are 
doing a good job of taking in these Wah Ching as members. After they have 
this kind of traditional companionship in the tongs, and someone ^ows them 
some concern, they are more ready to live in the traditional way. The tongs take 
in these youngsters and try to line up jobs for them, and so forth." 

"So the tongs have been a good inf^jsence." 

"Oh, yes. There are still many deep-seated problems, but the tongs are help- 
ing them to find a place in the community." 

Very Earnest is still scribbling away in his notebook. . . . The streets are quiet. 
. . . The glow in the great hall is soft. . . It is about four p.m., and out in the 
hallway, from up the old brown stairs leading to the second and third* floors, the 
sound of the recitations begins ... up the old brown stairs through the old 
halls, from the classrooms, the chants of the lessons. . . . Another day's classes 
of the Chinese school. . . . Almost all Chinese children from age seven to eleven 
still come, every day, as soon as they finish at the public grade schools. . . . 
The Chinese school! . . . and the traditional way . . . chanting their lessons 
aloud, in unison, by rote . . . learning to use the Chinese brush, to show 
strength of character in the downstrokes. . . . That the final years, the high- 
school years, are now compressed into one room with one teacher and but a 
handful of students — this means . . . means what? . . . numbers! . . what is a 

year? a decade? a century? . . . mere fractions in the millennial numerology of 
the one way. . . . 


Wah Ching . . . there's a name for you, if you give it a little three a.m. movie 
pronunciation in the back of the throat. . . . Chinese tigers, fangs in the tong, 
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tongs in the fog, hidden fury of the Orient. ... Just now some of the whites 
who keep an eye on Chinatown affairs, such as the police, the school adminis- 
tration and the journalists, are deep into their Wah Ching theory. They've never 
gotten over the big Wah Ching meeting of last year, with George Woo raising 
the battle cry. According to this theory, as outlined by Police Ch'ef Thomas J. 
Cahill, among others, Chinatown is now split down the middle between the 
conservative American-born Chinese and the new militants from Hong Kong . . . 
Wah Ching! 

This is a very tidy fantasy. It explains almost all The Troubles in Chinatown. It 
explains the downfall of last year's fantasy, which went: There is no juvenile de- 
linquency in Chinatown, because the Chinese have such strong family ties. It 
traces both the rise of gang outrages and New Left agitation to the same .source: 
outsiders from Hong Kong. . . . 

Yellow Peril! * 

At this moment one of the Wah Ching's two maximum leaders, Tom Tom, is 
in the Far East Restaurant on Jackson Street with Very Earnest. Very Earnest — one 
thing you have to say for the guy, he gets around. Very Earnest and Tom Tom 
are at a table in the Far Fast, drinking Scotch, just to look at him^ this Tom Tom 
strikes you as a happy-go-lucky fellow back from an outing at Disneyland. He is 
1 slightly built guy, smiling, wearing black slacks, a black T-shirt and a black 
velour hat with a kind of ultra-streamlined Ca’-din snap brim with two Disney- 
land buttons on the front, one on each side. The buttons are the stereoptic kind 
that say one thing when you look at them from this angle and another thing 
from the other. One button has a picture of Goofy on it, and when you look at 
it from another angle it says: "I'm goofy about Disneyland." The other button 
has a picture of Tinker Bell and the message: "Disneyland — I think it's great!" 

"I notice you wear y».*>jr hair short," says Very Earnest. "All the other guys I 
see in Chinatown have long hair." 

Tom Toin smiles. "We no foIIc'W anybody," he says. "We no wear our hair 
like the Leways or the hippies. W^' by ourselves. We not with anybody." 

"What about politics? What about the meeting the Wah Ching had last year? 
Aren't you and the Leways on the same side?" 

"We by ourselves. All we want is money and girls and be with our friends. 
The Leways talk about Mao and the Little Red Book — they crazy. We don't 
bother anybody unless they bother us. Then we beat the hell out of them." 

"Such as who?" 

"We used to fight the American-born Chinese all the time. They call us 
'Chinabugs.' We say, 'Who you think you are?' They say, 'We American-born.' 
That's a joke. They Chinese same as us. We used to fight the Negroes. The 
first time — thiiy beat us. They bigger. But we always come back. The first time, 
you bigger than me, you beat me, I lose. But you better not ever be alone 
again. Because we find you, two, three, four, five of us. Walk up to you on the 
street, one here, one here, one over here, not even look at yoU; not say a word 
— ^just rip you off. We never marched as a gang. We all came to the same place 
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at the same time from every direction. One minute, nobody. Next — all there at 
once. You have to kill us to slop us. You split my head open — I get up, keep 
fighting. We all been to the hospital. I been three times." 

"What did you u.se as weapons?" 

"Axes and knives," says Tom Tom. 

"Axes?" 

"Yeah. They don't slice but they hurt plenty." 

"You sure you don't mean sledge hammers?" 

"No. Ax with short handle." Then he draws a picture of it on a napkin. It's an 
ax with a short handle, ail right. A hatchet, in a wqrd . . . too much dejH vu in 
Chinatown. 

The tong warriors of the 1890's, all dressed In black, were known as preci.sely 
that, the Hatchet Men. And now, in the very momen^t when Chief Cahill and the 
others had their Wah Ching theory worked out, the Wah Ching had already split 
up into several factions, none of which was left in the New Left. They had 
gravitated into the old tongs. 

Tom Tom and a lot of his boys had joined the Suey Sing tong. 

Another groyp was headed by a thirty-three-year-old Hong Kong Chinese 
named Jack Hoey, of the Hop Sing tong. He had been a key figure in tong 
troubles that had flared up in 19.S7. Quite a little scare. ... It hadn't done much 
for the postwar image of the tongs as kindly Elks Clubs for the Old men of 
Chinatown . . . olden times in old Kwantung. ... In fact, the tongs, which had 
raised so much hell in Chinatown in the 1890's, remained what they had always 
been: the direct outgrowth of the fraternities and secret societies that young 
men had founded In the Kwantung villages. And they performed the same func- 
tion: which was, doing things that the respectable clans could not officially 
undertake — everything from providing rooms for card games to punishing male- 
factors and operating the rackets. Sometimes it seemed like history was just a 
cycle, as Confucius had written. A speedy one, too, at times. In 1*9()0 it had 
gotten to the point where the hatchet men in black of the Hop Sings and Suey 
Sings were ripping each other off so fast and furious, one of the white news- 
papers had run box scores, on the order of: Today's Standings — Hop Sings, 3; 
Suey Sings, 2. . . . The very same. . . . And now the tremor running through 
Chinatown was that the same bad blood was about to flow again. It was no joke. 

The Yellow Peril Movement had underestimated the pull of the old ways, too. 
After the big Wah Ching meeting of 1968, everybody kept looking to the Wah 
Ching as "the people," the revolutionary masses, the muscle of a real street 
movement. In his own way, Tom Tom had a social conscience. He worked for 
his boys in all sorts of scrapes, violent or otherwise. He tried to get the Wah 
Ching a meeting place and other aid from agencies like the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Council. But in the end — it was like Tom Tom and the Wah Ching had an 
urge similar to many white and black gangs', for that matter, the urge to stay 
pure — not to get involved with the "middle-class mentality," whether the radi- 
cal intellectuals' or anybody else's. The status split between the American-born 
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and the Hong Kong youth still hung on, too. A lot of the Wall Ching felt more 
at home in . . . the tongs . . . and the old way. . . . 

Man! Just how deep and how uncannily had the ancient ways and the history 
of the Tang jen insinuated itself into every psyche . . . one never knew . . . 
until something like when Clifford Tom and Ted Kajiwara, Alex and Raymond 
Hing, Al Wong and some of the others of the Leways who pulled off the victory 
of the Cherry Bomb Night — until they went all the way and allied themselves 
with the Black Panthers and formed the Red Guard out in the open . . . the Red 
Guard . . . like, if they could have called it anything else, anything ... the Red 
Dragon . . . the Red Tiger ... the Red Eyebrows, which was a secret society 
that started revolution during the reign of Wang Mang, 1900 years ago. . . . 
Red Eyebrows. . . . But they had to go the slope total way and call it the Red 
Guard . . . and then take ovgr a Sunday program in Portsmouth Square that was 
supposed to star Chou Tung-hua, the consul-general from Formosa. They 
bumped him and everybody else off the program, even a liberal and popular 
guy like Franklin Chow of the E.O.C., and stood out there under portraits of 
Mao with their Black Panther-Raoul-Che berets on and field jackets and red 
armbands that said ''Red Guard" in Chinese. They lined up hojding Red flag 
staffs out at stiff-arm attention and announced: "We want the freedom to make 
our own destiny! Chiang Kai-shek is ruling us through the Six Companies!" . . . 
while their Red Guard Girl Guerrillas with the granny glasses and the Tahiti 
Lagoon hair sold the Little Red Book from card tables. . . . Then they started 
stopping the white grand turismo tourist cars down on Grant, and gleamed the 
Peril down from under their sizzling berets and asked for contributions for their 
Children's Breakfast program. . . . The white turistas took one look and 

YELLOW PERIL 

They forked it over. It vvas like the Red Guard was collecting admission tolls 
to Chinatown. AH that stuff really .shorted out a few brainstems in Chinatown! I 
can tell yoi» that . . . but some of !iiem were the boys in black themselves, "the 
people," the masses . . . who smarted taking off their Yellow Peril buttons, 
some of them, and staying away from the Leway pool hall. . . . For what rea- 
son! Who can figure it all out! . . . Part of it was that the police began hassling 
the pool hall almost daily, checking out I.D.'s and so on. Part of it was the feel- 
ing that the Red Guard had moved off too fast to the stone Soul radical edge. 
The pool hall would soon be forced out of business, and the Red Guards' days, 
as an organization, were numbered. 

Ching 

Ming 

Chou 

T'ang 

Han 

Celestial dynasties go trooping down Kearny Street, 
banner by banner, also the board of presidents of the Six Companies in open 
Chevrolet convertible and Judge Harry Low and Postmaster Lim P. Lee and 
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Galileo High School band majorette prancing purple-and-orange-joined Negro 
girls with absolutely ferocious naturals . . . and those bad-ass kids on the tene- 
ment roofs on Commercial Street across from the Ruby Palace restaurant throw 
down so many firecrackers over the parade, they come down spluttering comets 
in midair . . . weird shit. . . . They always throw fireworks during the Chinese 
New Year Parade, all during the two weeks of the beano, in fact, and the cops 
always look the other way . . . but tonight, as dusk closes in, there is an . . . 
epidemic In the air, a malarial tremor. . . . 

A boy in black with pompadour and a Leway button on runs along in front of 
the whites who have all the bleacher seats on Kearny, shouting in a shuck 
Charlie Chan voice: 

"Hey! You buy cherry bomb? Go boom! Big boom!" 

. . . More splutters, explosions, Chinese gongs, cymbals, floats with loud- 
speakers and music coming out in insane screels ... the Old Movie Charlie 
Chan himself rides by in a convertible ... the Veterans of China, Burma, India, 
all whites, of course, the Old China Hands, with caps on and pieces of uniforms 
and farflung-outpost gear, hauling their aging colloidal tissue out for one more 
march In friendly old cozy Chinatown . . . but jaysus! the hulking fireworks! . . . 
bunch of cherry bombs bad-ass kids throwing explode hulking concussion 
grenades Indochina '27. . . . The darkness closes in. . . . Whole vertebrae of fire- 
crackers arch out of the thousands packing the street. . . . Madn&s and gun- 
powder. . . . The cops run their motorcycles along the curbing like herdsmen. 

. . . The white, black, yellow beast of a crowd throws firecrackers in their wake. 

. . . They throw them at the parade, at the high-school bands, at the little Chi- 
nese girls in imperial silks and empress headdresses from the St. Mary's Chinese 
Drill Team. . . . Right! let's see those little babies dance with a couple live fire- 
crackers under their feet! . . . ITs a sport! . . . It's insane! 

"Hey! You buy cherry bomb? Go boom! Make big boom!" 

The crowd on the sidewalk humps and bubbles like a great ^lack sci-fi 
beast. ... It explodes and flashes with firecrackers and cherry bombs . . . fire 
falls out of the sky. ... It skids on the pavement. . . . The white families in the 
bleacher seats, three dollars a head, are starting to huddle together like the last 
holdouts of Khartoum. . . . They can't go forward and they can't retreat. . . . 
Shitfire fills the air. . . By the time the great annual Chinese New Year Parade 
dragon comes into view, it's chaos. . . . The Chinese swells up on the second 
floor of the Ruby Palace look down through the plate-glass windows. . . . The 
white swells in the bleachers look up. . . . Here comes the dragon. . . . Every- 
one's standing up. . . . No one can see. . . . Nothing but bodies and concussions 
and gunpowder. . . . The dragon is forty feet long, red, green and gold, with 
megawatt light bulbs for eyeballs and a battalion of Chinese youth in black 
pantaloons holding the train of its body and tail aloft and doing the dragon 
dance. . . . The beast-crowd pours out into the street around it . . .erupting con- 
cussions. . . . Kailey Wong is inside the dragon's head holding it aloft with his 
arms and jerking it up and down in the air to the — he can't hear the gong 
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beats and the cymbals any longer. . . . The air — the world! — is one vast nut- 
house . . . fireworks at his feet . . . bouncing off the dragon's head. . . . The 
bastards have gone berserk! They're trying to kill the dragon . . . blow his legs 
off. . . . The dragon, the beast-crowd, the flashes and concussions — it's all one 
grand jumble in front of Portsmouth Square. . . . The Parade is over . . . de facto! 
. . . finished! . . . done for! . . . The crowd runs up the hill, toward Grant Ave- 
nue, to the heart of Chinatown. . . . Nothing is left to do but complete the 
chaos! ... Co boom! . . . Make big boom! 


Up the hill, in the heart of tourist Chinatown, thousands, mostly whites, many 
young drunks and Saturday-night big-timers, pac^ked into Grant Avenue, the res- 
taurants, the bars. They bought firecrackers from the street kids and had a rare 
time throwing them all over the main drag. Deerskin was on a corner pulling 
back his black jacket and pointing within to the inner lining and saying: "Want 
some firecrackers?' They jammed into the Street Fair on Waverly Place. For 
years the two blocks of Waverly Place, underneath the pagodas of the family 
associations, had been turned into a street fair with booths on bqjh sides of the 
street. But this year, the Year of the Rooster — Power to the Rooster! . . . Some 
of the booths were the usual ... Hit the Milk Bottle with a Baseball . . . Pop 
the Balloons with a Dart . . . Throw the Hoop . . . but — All Power to the Rooster! 
— there were other booths such as spun many heads out ... the Third World 
Liberation booth — a great pile of debris daubed yellow and black and mounted 
with signs saying POWER TO THE PEOPLE . . . YELLOW POWER FOR YELLOW 
PEOPLE . . . OFF THE PIG! . . . and Chinese kids with ferocious hair smiled out 
at the crowds . . . I.C.S.A. had three booths in a row. The first had the literature 
of The People, such as tiu; Voice of Youth and a huge poster of George Woo. 
At the second, one could buy a ticket and vote for "The Ten Worst Enemies of 
Chinatown* The tote board showed Reagan, Hayakawa and Kearney, the princi- 
pal of Galileo, leading the field, T!io third was a dart game. The targets were 
posters of Ronald Reagan as a cowboy riding a horse and Hayakawa with bull's- 
eyes instead of glasses over his eyes. The Asian-American Political Alliance had a 
"Course in Becoming a Revolutionary," The I.eways had a shooting gallery with 
drawings of pigs wearing police badges and N.R.A. targets on their sides and 
signs saying OFF THE PIG . . . The w^hile crowds — weird mother this street fair 
w'as. . . . Cops drifted by on either end of Waverly Place. ... A dozen Wah 
Ching, Jack Hoey's boys, stood in front of the Hop Sing Tong, on Jackson Street 
across from Waverly Place, just waiting. ... On Grant Avenue the lunacy grew 
louder and louder. A white kid throws a firecracker at the feet of a cop. It ex- 
plodes against ’.is shoe. The kid just stands there grinning at him. It's like a dare. 
The cop glares at him, but nothing more. . . . Everybody is waiting. ... By mid- 
night the congestion was total. The cars were backed up on every street and the 
crowds spilled over the sidewalks. The Chinatown squad, half a dozen plain- 
clothesmen, stood up at one end of Waverly Place in their Stingy-brim hats. . . . 
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An old Chinese came out of the Yee Jun Restaurant with a glass in his hand. 
... He threaded his way between the cars. One of the plainclothesmen came 
over and said, '"What you got, Willie? Is that whisky?" 

"Whisky!" says the old guy. "This lea. . . . You look." 

The cop looks and sniffs and nods somberly. "It's tea. Okay, Willie." 

A boy in black says: "They talk to him like a nigger, man!" 

Another one yells at the Chinatown squad: "Hey man! You get a good cut on 
the firecrackers!" 

By the time the Chinesc-American Democratic Club banquet at Joe Jung's lets 
out . . . it's only a matter of which way the whole goddamn thing is going to 
blow. . . . The pols and dignitaries and postal employees come walking down 
Jackson Street. . . . Fights are breaking out on Grant. . . . Drunk whites are start- 
ing cherry-bomb battles with each other. . . . They throw the goddamn things 
head on. . . . They're out to lunch. ... At Jackson and Grant a Chinese boy in 
black starts hassling a firecracker white crazy twice his size who doesn't even 
have time to swear . . . four boys in black roll over him from behind. ... All 
disappear running into the alley. . . . The white boy sits on the sidewalk telling 
people: "They. /t/mped me!" . . . Young Chinese from the Youth for Service or- 
ganization move in to keep the peace, and the cops see them and hassle them 
up against the wall. . . . George Woo is in the middle of Jackson Street, amid 
the cars. . . . He's furious. . . . Here's a Cadillac full of whites.^. . . They're 
middle-aged, they're panicked . . . they're blowing the horn . . . like, clear the 
way! . . . There's no way left to clear. . . . The Cadillac horn brays amid the 
shitfire. . . . Inside the car, they keep pressing all the buUons, like are you sure 
all the windows are up — 

"Shut up, you white ass!" 

It's George Woo. . . . He's just a foot away from them . . . only a pane of 
Cadillac Thermoglas between them and Armageddon. . . . 

"This Is Chinatown, honky! Co back to the Peninsula where you belong!" 

Christ! . . . They'd like nothing belter! you can bet on that. . . . They stare 
back . . . nothing but a ferocious bearded Chinese and a hurricane of shitfire 
between them and Palo Alio. . . . They have their heads pulled down under 
their clavicles . . . their eyes are like golf balls . . . Cong! 

"Tell 'em, George!" 

"Tell it like it is!" 

"Right on!" 

On Grant Avenue, under the pagodas and the dragon lampposts and the ten 
thousand Chinese signs, all wise Chinese burghers have gotten thr hell out. The 
shops, bars, restaurants, kiosks, knick-knackeries, imports & exports — they're 
closed, shuttered, bolted . . . lights out! . . . The beast-crowd reigns! Power to 
the beast! . . . White hulks, herds of them, pack both sides of the street. . . . 
They're drunk on the beano and the gunpowder. . . . It's elemental. ... It's this 
side against that side. . . . This side cuts loose with a barrage of cherry bombs. 
. . . The herd-hulk on that side lurches back against the shopwindows. . . . 
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Blam! Flash! . . . That side bursts apart, fires back. . . . Kaboom! . . . This side 
shrinks into a vast clot ... a white kid with half his cheek blown open sits on 
the curb. . . . Blood, man, and he doesn't believe it . . . The police, the Tac 
squad, the riot cops, with plastic shields over their faces, riot slicks drawn, are 
trying to close In from both ends of Grant Avenue ... So what! the beast-crowd 
breathes pure gunpowder! . . . The firecracker crazies are berserk! . . . They're 
diving, falling, ricocheting off the storefronts, rolling up into balls, springing out 
into pistons! throwing cherry bombs into the void! ... At the Paciiic and Grant 
the Tac cops try to collar a Chinese. . . . Boys in black surround them and 
drive them back with cherry bombs . . . Ted Kajiwara, of the Red Guards, runs 
down the hill on Jackson, past the Hop Sing Wah Ching, who still stand there, 
not making a move . . . Tom Tom's Wah Ching — they're staying out of it, too. 

. . . Ted Kajiwara says, "Listoji, man! The pigs are ripping us off! They're busting 
people right and left!" He plunges into the chaos on Grant. At Grant and Clay 
the crowd feels the weird tremor. . . . The Tac squad is starting a sweep from 
the Pacific end. . . . They swing from the heels! No holds barred! . . . It's your 
ass! , . . The impact rolls through the herd hulk for two blocks. . . . Then the 
shrieks, and the whole crowd starts running. . . . They're shoving, falling, groping, 
pulling, baying, neighing, trampling each other. ... A whole herd of while 
youths comes running up Jackson. . . . The first cop breaks through. He's hugel 
lie's got his riot stick over his head, he's packing guns, bullets, cuffs, pads, 
blackjacks. . . . He's closing in on a big white boy from behind, running straight 
up the hill. ... He jumps him, they go crashing to the sidewalk in front of the 
Yee jun restaurant. ... He picks the cat up and pins his arms back. ... A de- 
tective runs up and bellies the guy from the front. . . . Two more detectives. 

. . . They knee him. . . . They take turns. It's like a ritual. The white boy looks 
out at . . . nothing, he's a blank, a poleaxed steer. . . . 

Two white boys, both about eighteen, are walking up Jackson. The first one 
has an important-mission look on his face. . . . He's addressing one and all, 
lighting them up witli his eyebails. ... He has a /oice like a spieler, a 
barker. ... 

"Badge — ! Remember that badge number, folks! Badge — , San Francisco P.D. 
Remember that badge number, ladies and gentlemen!" 

The second kid is lurching up the sidewalk with a huge gimp. . . . He's 
hunched over and holding his gros’^ with both hands and sprocketing his eyes 
over every living soul. . . . 

"Holy shit!" he says. "Ho-leee shit!" 

"Re-mem-ber that badge number, folks!" says the advance man. "Badge num- 
ber— ! San Fran-cis-co P.D.! Next time it could be you!” 

"Holy shit! iD-lee shit!” ... and he clutches his groin. . . . 

It's a chorus ... a reprise ... a holy shit antiphony. . . . 

On Grant the Tac squad has plowed a paddy wagon as far as Sacramento 
Street. . . . The white crazies have fled. . . . The Red Guard has mounted the 
barricades. . . . The battle has simplified. . . . It's the crowd versus the Tac 
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squad. Boys in black surround the paddy wagon. Bottles, bricks and all sorts of 
shit rain down from rooftops. Cats are throwing cherry bombs dipped in glue 
and studded with broken glass . . . suzy wong flower drum song no tickee no 
tong war no wonton. 

At Pacific and Stockton a squad car is half keeled over against the curb. . . . 
Somebody slashed the tires on the curb side. . . . Behind the car crouch two 
Tac squad cops with riot guns aimed at the roof of the Ping Yuen housing pro- 
ject. . . . Cars are still inching up Pacific to get the hell out of Chinatown. . . . 
At the corner people look out their car windows at the riot gun muzzles four 
feet away . . . mothering crossfire! ... in Chinatown. . . . 

no canton oriental pearly chop suey carry-out slanty-eyed family ties lake 
care of our own charlie chan and his dragon dancers hoppy go bang-bang feb- 
ruary red firecracker shredded fu manchu new year^ of rooster but none of your 
juvenile delinquency among our lilla fellas porcelain dolls almond-eye melon- 
seed miss Chinatown my Chinatown. 



CONCLUSION 


Cultural diversity is the American way of life. We are a plurali.slic society. 
Let us capitalize on it. 

That is what we have been saying about American blacks, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexicans, Indians, and Asians throughout this book. America maintains a plural- 
istic school system — in theory if not in practice — in the belief that such diversity 
enriches ail of us. When we see the means for greatly improving our handling 
of cultural diversity in the schools, bringing practice closer to our theory, then, 
we ought to explore them. They entail a few radical changes, to wit: 

1. Encourage and preserve bilingualism as one of our most valuable assets — 
valuable both to Anglos and non-Anglos. 

2. Provide instruction which consciously and deliberately emphasizes Hispanic, 
Indian, Negro, Oriental and other cultural contributions — again to the great 
benefit of the Anglo as well as his non-Anglo brother. 

3. In all subject areas, bend over backwards, if necessary, to recognize the 
contributions of non-Anglos wherever relevant. Put greater emphasis in 
school and college curriculums on the literature, music, art, dance, games, 
sports, of minority cultures. Bring into the schools new instructors, new 
materials, and new methods which will increase the authenticity of the 
schools' cr?verage of minority cultures. 

4. Expand and enrich adult education opportunities so that parents and chil- 
dren are exposed to acculturation at a more closely related pace. 

5. Retrain Anglo teachers — particularly in the competencies implied by subject 
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matter in the first three recommendations above, and also in cultural sen- 
sitivity to and empathy with the various ethnic groups. 

6. Provide special "paid to learn" recruitment and training programs for mi- 
nority group teachers, teacher aides, teacher assistants, and other parapro- 
fessionals for school service first among their own cultural groups, and as 
more trained personnel become available, to leach Anglo middle class 
children in isolated suburban pockets. 

At issue is whether even those changes can be accomplished within the 
present school and college system as we now know it, or whether a new educa- 
tional system has to evolve. Our own view is that the present system may ac- 
commodate these changes too slowly and too /ate unless we are inventive 
enough to establish some competing educational agencies, newly endowed, or- 
ganized, and staffed to undertake the job at once as we know it must be done. 
One such agency, the voucher plan,^ might well open up the elementary and 
secondary system. At the higher education level, the work might be accom- 
plished through the kind of agency Slone describes in the essay that follows: 
Education Professions Institute — a school-college run of, by, and for the cul- 
turally unique community. America has become the economic marvel of the 
world because of competition in the presence of rich natural resources. We sug- 
gest it is high time to involve some of this grass-roots compel! tioi^ in the busi- 
ness of schooling. 

This volume has focused upon multi-culturalism in America. In conclusion, 
we wish to emphasize that cultural ciiffercnccs and the need for cultural aware- 
ness by teachers know no national boundaries. Both are timeless and world- 
wide. But let's make the beginning here at home and perhaps we'll become one 
model for the rest of the worfd. 

The time to act is now. Tomorrow will be too late. 


^See page 4. 



A New Model 
for the Teacher 
Preparation We Need 

James C Stone 


In several previous publications we have pointed out the failure of traditional 
teacher education/ a failure that is particularly alarming with respect to our 
total lack of accomplishment in recruiting, training, and retraining ghetto teach- 
ers. This failure may be summarized as that of the colleges, the schools, the 
stale, and the profession. 

The Colleges 

Most colleges — as institutions— have not taken seriously their responsibility to 
educate teachers. As institutions their efforts have been largely incidental — tan- 
gential to Qther (and more important) missions like preparing liberal arts gradu- 
ates, or, at the professional level, doctors and lawyers. Certainly, in the present 
most crucial need of teacher training — preparing teachers of the disadvantaged 
— most colleges and universities are far removed from the problem. Since in- 
stitutions of higher education have not taken seriously this social obligation of 
teacher training, since they cannot be forced into active social responsibility, 
and since the most significant aspect of this training should occur in the ghetto 
and in classrooms of disadvantaged children, why not move this unwanted step- 
child from the colleges? 


From James C. Stone, Teachers for the Disadvantaacd , San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1969, 
pp. 197-207. 

Mames C. Stone, Breakthrough in Teacher Education, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1968, 
PP- 178-180, Chap. 12, passim, and James C. Stone, "Reform or Rebirth?" NEA Journal, 
Vol. 57, No. 5 (May, 1968), p. 23. Also James C. Stone, "Whither Reform In Teacher Educa- 
tion?" Educational Leadership, Vol. 25, No. 2 (November, 1967), p. 127; reprinted In The 
Education Digest, Vol. XXXII, No. 5 (January, 1968), pp. 40-42. 
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The Schools 

For years schools merely accepted teachers trained by the colleges, however ade- 
quate or inadequate, and sent them back to college for refresher courses and 
advanced degrees. Similarly the public schools have merely accepted student 
teachers and intern teachers and passively provided them with whatever labora- 
tory experiences the college or university requested. In more recent times, aided 
and abetted by federal grants, school systems have developed their own in- 
service education programs that teachers have flocked to and generally ap- 
plauded. 

Building on this know-how, it would be logical for the schools also to become 
the pre-service educators of teachers, replacing the institutions of higher educa- 
tion. For the increasing numbers of public schools involved in internship pro- 
grams, this would be a logical and simple step. tVssistant superintendents in 
charge of staff development are being found with greater frequency in the 
schools; such persons are the individuals obviously qualified to direct and or- 
ganize pre-service teacher education as they now successfully organize and 
direct in-service training. An obvious benefit would be to close the gap that has 
so long existed between pre-service and in-service education and which intern- 
ship programs were expected to achieve but few have. 

In publicly supported education this shift of responsibility woijd involve a 
simple transfer of funds from higher to public education. Such a shift would 
create in every school system a division of teacher education — in-service and 
pre-service — that is closer to the operational level and not so removed as present 
education departments and schools are now, bound up as they are in the 
bureaucracies, politics, and distractions in higher education. The teacher-educa- 
tion center previously described would be an example of this administrative 
model. Yet to expect public education — which has failed in the ghetto, bound 
up as it is by the inertia, irresponsive bureaucracy, middle-class traditions, over- 
legislation, underfinancing, and other distractions of public education — to mount 
and sustain such centers on a wide-scale basis and at high levels is to expect 
what is not and what is not likely to be. 


The State 

The education of teachers has long been recognized as a state responsibility. 
Originally states took this obligation seriously and provided special institutions — 
the normal school, the teachers college — as their prime vehicle for pre-service 
and in-service education. The last decade has seen the demise of these institu- 
tions. Most have evolved into state colleges interested in the education of all 
occupational groups, including teachers. Gradually teacher training has lost its 
importance in these institutions, their subsequent conversion to state universities 
has continued and hastened the decline of inletesl in ednciSxon on 
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Meanwhile, state departments of education have been content with confining 
their teacher-education obligations to the certification of teachers and the ac- 
creditation of colleges and universities for teacher education. In most states the 
accreditation function amounts to an approval system based primarily on 
whether the institutions offer the specific courses prescribed by the certification 
office and, as a recent Teacher Education and Professional Standards (TEPS) pub- 
lication points out, has failed to provide leadership. 

Thus a no-man's land is created for the college . . . school function (of teacher 
training) which is typically characterized by dual administration, improper financing, 
and conflicting supervision.^ 

The Profession 

World War II created a critical shortage of teachers and was followed by an un- 
precedented increase in the birth rale, which worsened the teacher shortage. 
Out of this crisis came the "professional standards movement" in which the NEA 
took the leadership through the formation of its Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards in 1946. While all of us connected with this 
movement over the past twenty-five years — at local, state, and national levels — 
can enthusiastically testify about its many accomplishments, the simple fact is 
that, despite these efforts, the average teacher still is disinterested in and unin- 
formed about teacher education and the professional processes such as certifica- 
tion, accreditation, in-service training, personnel standards, and the like which 
undergird and support it. If you doubt this statement, look around at the next 
school conference you attend. Check how few general sessions are given over 
to the topic of teacher training. Visit the section meetings on Training, Certifica- 
tion, Accreditation, or Ethics and note the paucity of teachers at these section 
meetings in contrast to the standing-room-only signs on doors marked Salary, 
Negotiating^ Councils, Collective Bargaining, and the like. Check on who goes to 
conferences on teacher education —a few public school master teachers and 
personnel directors, yes, but mostly college or university professors of educa- 
tion. We can't blame the teachers — we've never really opened the doors of 
teacher education to them. When it comes to pre-service training, we college 
people have given a few supervising teachers a look inside, but weVe not dared 
to let them get further than recommending the grade the student or intern 
teacher should receive. (We, the college supervisors, who only visit the student 
teacher about two or three times a semester are empowered with the final 
judgment!) When it comes to in-service training, teachers are merely the recip- 
ients of our ideas, seldom involved in the planning for what is needed and de- 
sirable for them! 

We could open the door wider — make supervising teachers faculty members, 
give them pre-service teaching fesponsibilities for the whole professional se- 

New Order in Student Teaching," National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. NEA, Washington, D.C., 1967, p. 21. 
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quence instead of the student teaching problems seminars qpicaf/y toss to a 

few of them. We could set up procedures whereby teachers actually plan, or- 
ganize, and conduct their own in-service training. Any such moves would be in 
the right direction, but there is scant hope that from these forms of tokenism, 
the profession will be moved to a concern for teacher education. 


Social Institutions 

All attempts to reform teacher training^ have failed to recognize that the social 
institutions in which teacher education is embedded — the schools, the colleges, 
state departments of education — were created by society not for the purpose of 
bringing about change and innovation, but rather that of preserving the status 
quo. As guardians of the establishment, the schools, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and state regulatory agencies were specifically created to see that change 
does not take place. The primary function of these educational agencies, in 
common with education since the days of primitive man, is to pass on the cul- 
tural heritage to the upcoming generation. Designed to preserve ''what is," they 
have been staffed largely by those who are wholly committed to this end. Few 
teachers, for example, see their role as agents of change. The result is that re- 
form efforts have done little to break the patterns of traditional teacher educa- 
tion. ♦ 

As long as education and its handmaiden, teacher education, remain fixed in 
the concrete of college, public school, and state department traditions, both 
likely will remain substantially as the^, are now, and reform efforts will continue 
to come and go without making an appreciable impact on either higher educa- 
tion or public education, or on state departments of public instruction where 
teacher education has its roots. 

If ever we hope to break what George Counts, writing some twenty-five years 
ago, called "the lock-step in teacher training," we must create nev" organiza- 
tional structures; we must be willing to go one step further than modifying the 
present establishment. We need to cut the ties, plough over the old college- 
school ruts in which teacher training is quagmired, and begin fresh. 

Our summation of the failures of teacher education and its traditional role in 
society brings to mind the statement by Felix Robb, the long-time former presi- 
dent of George Peabody College for Teachers, one of the two remaining teach- 
ers colleges still in existence in the United States; 

If the successors to teachers colleges become mediocre and abandon their concern 
for teachers, another generation will have to start teachers colleges all over again.^ 

•There have been many reform efforts. Among the major attempts have been the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education (1938-1946); the 
NEA TEPS Commission (1946 to date); the Fund for the Advancement of Education (1950- 
59); the Ford Foundation's "Breakthrough Programs" (1960-66); NDEA, ESEA, and other 
Federal Grants (1964 to date). 

•Henry C Hill, "Wanted: Professional Teachers," The Atlantic Magazine (May, 1960), p. 39. 
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While not wishing simply to go back as Robb suggests, we do propose a new 
model that takes something from the past — the idea of a separate social institu- 
tion for teacher training — while adding several new dimensions crucial for the 
education of teachers of the disadvantaged: training that is ''planned and con- 
ducted from and at the grass-roots level" and intimately involving the local 
school and neighborhood — an agency controlled by the client-groups that com- 
prise the local community. 

We have called this new social institution an EPI — Education Ptofessions In- 
stitute. We offer it as our major recommendation for training teachers of the 
disadvantaged, if not for all teachers. For those of us who have been in teacher 
education most of our professional lives, proposing an alternative and compet- 
ing agency to the one that has nurtured us those many years is a difficult task. 
As Minnis has said: "No ong likes to point out that the king is naked. If you are 
the tailor, it is especially difficult."® 


EDUCATION PROFESSIONS INSTITUTE (EPI) 

The EPI would be a separate agency of higher education with a distinct, unique, 
and differentiated function.” The unique purpose would be to provide profes- 
sional training for teachers-to-be, teacher aides, associate teachers, intern teach- 
ers, regular teachers, master teachers, and teachers of teachers through the 
bachelor's and master's degrees. It would recruit adults of all ages from the 
ghetto community in which it was located as well as from the ranks of high 
school graduates, the junior colleges, four-year colleges, and universities. Those 
teachers and prospective teachers who had not themselves grown up in a ghetto 
would be expected to both live in and work in the local community for a sig- 
nificant part of their training period. 

‘''Douglas //tinnis, ''Robollion in Teacher rducation: Recjuicm for a Fossil in White Tie 
and Tails/' CASCD Conference Address (Nov. 21, 1960), p. 2 (mimeographed). 

“Hobert Burns, a member of the Task Force ol the NDFA National Institute for Advanced 
Study of the Disadvantaged and a key member of the California Advisory Committee for 
this Four-State Project, has arrived at a somewhat comparable idea to that of an EPI. 
Coincidentally, he hit upon his proposal, not from the results of this study, but throuph 
his concern for the problem of the disadvantaged, his impatience with preseiit modes of 
teacher education, and his training as a philosopher In an address to the California Council 
on the Education of Teachers, he staled: "It Is no longer possible for colleges and 
universities, through the instrumentation of schools or department of education, adequately 
to prepare teachers within the relative isolation of the campus — even when that preparation 
involves, as it usually does, some cooperative efforts between the colleges and the public 
schools. The coalition between colleges and schools should be expanded to include 
representatives from student and community groups and, since neither the college nor the 
public school is able by itself to provide for that kind of extension of the teacher educa- 
tion coalition, the creation of new institutions responsible for the training of educational 
personnel. Put simply, the creation of quasi-governmental or multi-institutional consortia or 
corporations for the preparation of educational personnel. While such an institution must 
and would include schools and colleges it would also include other groups now excluded; 
and the full meaning of that, of course, is to suggest that the present school-college 
coalition surrender some of its present sovereignty over teacher education to a new quasl- 
goyernmental institution. . . [Hobert Burns, "The Public Schools as Trainers of teachers: 
A (Modest) Proposal," California Council on the Education of Teachers, Yosemite, California, 
Oct. 31, 1968 (mimeographed).] 
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Fiscal support for the institute might come from a variety of sources. Some 
might be funded entirely by the state or the federal government, others might 
be supported in whole or in part by private foundations, industrial groups, or 
professional associations. Inilially, they would offer an alternative to present 
agencies of teacher training, thus providing healthy competition to existing col- 
lege and university and school district operations. In time, the EPI might com- 
pletely replace colleges and schools as the trainers of teachers. 

Regardless of source or sources of financial support, the EPI should be viewed 
as a natural extension of the state's responsibility for teacher education; better 
stated, it would be a case of the state's returnin^g to itself the responsibility it 
has always had but has failed to exercise since the end of the teachers colleges. 
The institute would be accredited by the state for developmental and experi- 
mental purposes. Special and unique licensing provisions might be needed in 
some states for those completing EPI training. This is not to suggest a lowering 
of standards, but rather different standards for a different group to accomplish a 
purpose not now adequately served by any existing social agency. 

The EPI would draw its faculty from the communities in which it was located, 
the local schools, adjacent colleges and universities, and other social, govern- 
mental and industrial agencies. While strictly a professional institution, the EPI 
might admit prospective teachers and paraprofessionals at any point in their col- 
lege career when they were deemed ready to embark on a semester of profes- 
sional education. During any semester of enrollment, the trainees would be paid 
by the state or the local school, or both, for rendering teaching or community 
services of various kinds. This ''paid to learn" feature is especially significant in 
terms of recruiting from the ghetto community itself. In-service teachers would 
enroll in the institute for afternoon or evening workshops and seminars or sum- 
mer colloquiums, conferences, institutes, sabbaticals, and the like, using scholar- 
ships provided by local, stale, and federal governments, foundations, the busi- 
ness community, professional associations, and school district sabbatical leaves. 

The single most distinguishing feature of the EPI would be that it is a teaching 
institution. Its educational style would be to "learn to teach by teaching" so all 
trainees would be involved in some form of teaching as the central focus of 
their learning activities. 

The EPI is envisioned as a prestige agency, paying better salaries, for example, 
to its faculty than do traditional colleges, universities, or school systems. This 
would be a truly professional school analogous to the medical school, the law 
school, the divinity school. Its program for the education of teachers of teachers 
would encompass research focused on professional problems in the teaching- 
learning process. 

There would be equality of status and prestige for those faculty having differ- 
entiated responsibilities for the so-called theoretical and practical aspects of 
teacher training since any one individual would be expected to be equally in- 
volved in both. The heart of the EPI would be an exemplary school or school 
system that it would adopt or organize. The institute and the school would be 
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housed together. Professional education would grow out of the instructional 
problems of children. Laboratory experiences in classrooms and neighborhoods 
of the disadvantaged would be the central focus of the In-service and pre-service 
teacher-training program. The professional curriculum would be tailored to 
each individual and would be so organized that every trainee^ during his stay 
at the institute, would be simultaneously involved in a stream of classroom or 
community experiences and a concurrent stream of theoretical seminars, both 
taught and supervised by a team of instructors working with a particular group 
of trainees. The EPI would have the advantage of being close to the schools, 
yet removed one step from the politics of local school systems. Though 
ultimately responsible to the state, it would be characterized by ''home rule" 
from the local communify and the trainees themselves. However funded, it 
would be administered by ^nd for the local community and trainee clientele. 
The slate department of education, the local school district, and adjacent 
institutions of higher education would have a cooperative and consultative 
relationship with the institute. 

The EPI would be chartered by the stale under a joint powers agreement 
(see Figure 1). This is a legal entity provided for in most slates^ but until now 
seldom used in education circles except in connection with the federally 
sponsored Research and Development Laboratories. The powers brought to- 
gether to organize the EPI and to formulate poMcy for it (within broad state 
guidelines) would be (1) a local community, (2) the trainees, (3) a college or 
university, (4) a school system, and (5) the organized profession. These powers 
would establish an independent local board of control that would have fiscal 
and administrative authority to operate the EPI. The five poweis initially 
comprising the governing board might appoint additional representatives, in- 
cluding the public-at-large. 

Within state departments of public instruction, there would be a specific 
unit of higher education with responsibility to provide leadership for the EPI 
and coordinate their efforts. The permanent staff wotld be a small cadre of 
higher education and disadvantaged teaching specialists. This nucleus would 
be augmented by yearly appointments of a much larger number of consultants 
and faculty drawn from the institutes, the schools, colleges, communities, and 
other educational and social agencies. 

The curriculum of the EPI would provide for a number of levels of training 
for a number of different roles. Thus mothers with the equivalent of a high 
school education might enter the EPI to become teacher aides; those 
with junior college preparation to become associate teachers; those with an 
AB degree, intern teachers; and those with teaching credentials, master teachers 
or teachers of teachers. Movement from one program and role to another 
would be provided. All would be paid during their period of training, for all 
would be serving in some capacity in the local school or community. 

A school in the ghetto would be the "home" of the Institute, with the local 
district supplying a room for seminars and an office for the staff. Academic 
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FIGURE 1 

State Organization of Education Professions Institute (EPI) 
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preparation needed by trainees would be provided by nearby colleges on a 
contractual or cooperative arrangement. In the vernacular of the times, the 
EPI would be "where the action is"— in the disadvantaged community. And it 
would stay there in the sense that it would be controlled in part by the local 
community. It would address itself solely to the problem that not only have 
our schools failed to help enough children from the lower classes to enter the 
mainstream of society, they actually have prevented many of them from doing 
so. 
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We are now educating students whose lives will be lived as much In the next century 
as this one, but our schools and colleges are . . . still based on structures, functions, 
and curricula more apropos of the last century than the next. ... For many ... the 
judgment has been made that the urban schools are failures because the present ends 
of the schools are not acceptable as the proper ends by . . . students and parents from 
impoverished or minority groups."^ 

And if our schools have failed, teacher training likewise has failed. Both are 
part and parcel of the present establishment. We teacher educators thus are 
admitted failures, but we can also be part of the solution through the EPI. 
We can draw a lesson from a parallel problem that has long been prevalent in 
rural America. Like the present ghetto, rural teachers have been and are in 
short supply. An altempl«lo solve the rural problem was made by recruiting 
from the country young women to be trained at colleges located in the towns 
and cities. Upon qualifying tor teaching certificates, however, very few returned 
to the country to teach. The EPI would draw from its area many of those who 
were local residents but it would train them on the spot, with a greater likeli- 
hood of their remaining in the area after training to serve in the local schools. 

Since the EPI is the model that emerges from our findings, we feel obligated 
to underscore and reiterate the fact that in an EPI the ghetto community and 
its trainees would be active participants in detei mining their own and their 
children's education. They clearly would have a stake in it — a piece, perhaps 
the piece, of the action. The growing belief by ghetto communities that schools 
and teacher-education institutions no longer are serving ends they believe in is 
the cause of the increasing demands and increasingly intense confrontations by 
black power, Mexican-American, Puerto Rican, and American Indian groups. In 
an FPI, the ghetto community and the trainees would have not only a voice 
but also a vehicle for remaking their own education and the education of their 
children. 

No one^ doubts the difficulty of establishing such a new social institution, 
especially not those of us who h we been "the tailors" (Minnis' term) for so 
many years of conventional training in traditional colleges and universities. Yet 
surely the times demand action, new approaches, radical departures, brave new 
worlds. Henry David Thoreau once wrote: 

Why should wc be in such desperate haste to succeed, and in such desperate enter- 
prises? if a man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is because he 
hears a different drummer. Let him step to the music which he hears, however 
measured or far away. 

Let those of us who are committed to training teachers for ghetto communities 
and retraining present staffs who teach the disadvantaged be given the op- 
portunity to march to a different drummer whom now we hear in ever increas- 
ing crescendo. 


’Burns, pp. 11, 12. 




Go ye therefore, and teach all nations. 


—Matthew, XXIII, 27 




Appendix Sources on the Education 
and Study of Multi-Cultural 
Populations' 


Bibliographies 

A guide to studies in the education of the culturally different should be international and 
comparative in approach, yet little that is available at this time transcends national or even 
sub-national ethnic boundaries. 

The United Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) annually 
publishes Items such as World Survey of Educatior) and the International Yearbook of tduca- 
tion, as well as monographs. Catalogues or lists of material available can be obtained from the 
UNESCO Publications Center (317 East 34th St., New York, N.Y. 1(X)16). 

Nations including Now Zealand (Maori education), Mexico (bi-lihgual education for native 
groups) and Israel (programs for low-income and culturally different groups) issue bibliographic 
materials through their respective ministries of education. 

Bibliographies are more readily available for materials originating In the United States. 

The National Reading Is Fundamental Program. Cuido to Book Selection. (Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 20560). 

Includes a general list of paperbacks and other inexpensive books for the elementary grades 
and a special book list for ethnic groups. Graded groups include black elementary, black 
teenage and adult, Indian elementary, Indian teenage and adult, Spanish-speaking elementary 
and Spanish-speaking teenage and adult. Reading and interest grades serve as guides only in 
the broadest terms. 

Elinor F. McCloskey, Urban Disadvantaged Pupils (Northwest Regional Laboratory, 710 S.W. .Second 
Ave., Portland, Oregon). 

Lists 99 studies and books dealing primarily with education of culturally different urban 
children. 

U.S. Office of Education, Educational Materials Center. The Tducatinn of Disadvantaged and 
Culturally Different Children: A Bibliography. 

Not exhaustive but docs list some of the professional studies available, as well as teacher 
guides and reports published by local school districts and state departments of education. 
Harvard Re^iearch and Development Cci’ter on Educational Differences. Annotated Bibliography 
on School Racial Mix and the Self Conrept, Aspirations, Academic Achievement and Interracial 
Altitudes and Behavior of Negro Children (Monograph No. 3, Harvard Research and Development 
Center on Educational Differences, Cambridge, Massachusetts). 

A valuable compilation of educational research and with relevant socio-psychological studies 
pertinent to black education. 

Anti-Defamation League. The Research Annual on lnter-C$roup Relations. 

A good source of information on minority group research in progress. 

Several bibliographies of research reports and books dealing with American Indian education 
which have some applicability to the education of all culturally different populations have 
been issued. One prepared by the staff of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is distributed by the 
National Research Conference on American Indian Education (Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania). Large numbers of copies are not available. 

Project True, Hunter College. Urban Education and the Culturally Different, an Annotated Bib- 
liography, together with Supplement I (New York 1963). 


‘ The authors are indebted to Jack D. Forbes of the University of California at Davis for use not 
only of his writings but also his extenstve collection of bibliographic materials on the education 
of the culturally different. It is probable that some of the earlier sources cited here are no longer 
in print; we list them nevertheless, in case library copies may be available and also to suggest the 
range of approaches possible within the broad framework of the study of multi-cultural populations. 
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lournalf 


Many journals run articles and book reviews pertinent to the education of the culturally 
different. 


Crisis 

Current Anthropology 

Daedalus 

El Crito 

Freedomways 

Human Organization 

Integrated Education 

Journal of American Indian Education 

Journal of Human Relations 

Journal of Negro Education 


Journal of Sociology of Education 
Phylon 

Saturday Review 

Social Forces 

Social Issues 

Social Problems 

Sociology and Social Research 

UNESCO Courier 

The Urban Review 


The vast amount of new research data being accumulated on the culturally different will 
ultimately be available In a more manageable form from ERIC (Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center). Currently available are: 


Office of Education. Research in Education. ^ 

Provides a monthly summary of educational research projects supported by the Office of 
Education. 

Catalog of Selected Documents on the Culturally Different and Disadvantaged: A Number and 
Author Index (OE-37001, 65^) and Subject Index (OE-37002, $3.00). Government and Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 


Sources on the Effects-of Conquest, Colonialism, and Cultural Change 

Educators seeking a fuller understanding of the position of non-while populations in the 
U.S. will wish to acquire some familiarity with the effects of conquest, colonialism, and cultural 
change occurring within colonial or quasi-colonial contexts. Post-conquest ancT decolonization 
phenomena not only illustrate many aspects of non-white cultures, but they also provide 
insight into the ideological basis for much of the revolutionary strategy among minority-group 
members who believe that violent struggle is a necessary step in the psychological liberation 
of a colonialized people. 

Fanon, Frantz. The Wretched of the Earth. New York: Grove Press, 1966. 

Born in Martinique of African background and trained in France as a doctor specializing in 
mental disorders, Fanon joined the Algerian rebels rather than serve with the French army. 
His book provides an understanding of the psychological as well as socio-political effects of 
conquest and ''national liberation" processes, is basic to black radical thought. Written in 
Fanon's last year of life, at the age of 36, it should perhaps be read prior to reading the preface 
by jean-Paul Sartre, which somewhat distorts Fanon's message. * 

Balandier, George. Ambiguous Africa: Cultures in Collision. New York: Pantheon, 1966. 

A specialist in African sociology explores the problems of decolonization. 

Forbes, Jack D. The Indian in America's Past. Englewood Cliffs, New jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 
Chapter such as "The Conquered" and "Red Slavery" illustrate effects of conquest and 
colonialization. 

Frazier, E. Franklin. Race and Culture Contacts in the Modern World. Boston: Beacon Press, 1965. 
An introduction to modern interethnic relations, Frazier's book contains valuable footnotes to 
other sources. 

josephson, Eric, and Mary (eds.). Man Alone: Alienation in Modern Society. New York: Dell, 1962. 
This early but still timely account deals with aspects of alienation including those resulting 
from interethnic confrontations. 

Kardiner, Abram, and Ovesey, Lionel. The Mark of Oppression. New York: Norton, 1951. 

Explores the psychological effects of denigration. 

Mavnier, Rene. The Sociology of Colonies. London: Routledge & Paul, 1949. 

Memmi, Albert. The Colonizer and the Colonized. New York: Orion Press, 1%5. 

Price, A. Grenville. White Settlers and Native Peoples. Cambridge, England. University Pre.ss, 1950. 
A comparative study, Price's book examines European-native relations in areas such as North 
America, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Turnbull, Colin. The Lonely African. New York: Anchor, 1962. 

An excellent portrayal of the effects of conquest derived from a number of life-histories. 

More specialized interests in multi-ethnic societies may be served by the foliowing classic 
works dealing with the acculturation of the culturally different. 
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Malinowski. Many studies, especially The Dynamics of Culture Change. 

Beal. ''Acculturation" (in Kroeber. Anthropology Today). 

Hunter. Reaction to Conquest: Effects of Contact with Europeans on the Pondo of South Africa. 
River. Essays on the Depopulation of Melanesia. 

Herskovitz. Various works including Acculturation: A Study of Culture Contact. 

Redfield. The Primitive World and Its Transformations and Methods of Study of Culture Contact on 
America. 

During the last two decades a large body of literature relating to socio-cultural change and 
mental Illness has developed. Much of this literature is theoretical In nature or is based upon 
insights gained in clinical psychology or in socio*anthropologicai field studies. Among the 
more general works in this growing body of literature, the following are noteworthy. 

Wallace. Many studies, including his general Culture and Personality and his more technical 
"Stress and Rapid Personality Changes" (International Record of Medicine, V. 169, 1956), "Revital- 
ization Movements" (American Anthropologist, V. 58, 1956), and "Mazeway Disintegration: The 
Individual's Perception of Socio-cultural Disorganization" (Human Organization, V. 16, 1957). 
Leighton, Clausen and Wilson. Explorations in Social Psychiatry. 

Beaglehele. "Cultural Complexity and Psychological Pf^oblems" (in Mullahy's A Study of Inter- 
personal Relations). 

Thompson. "Attitudes and Acciflturation" (American Anthropologist, V. 50, 1948). 

Mead. "The Implications of Culture Change for Personality Development" (American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, V. 17, 1947). 

M. K. Opier. Culture, Psychiatry and Human Values and Culture and Mental Health. 

Nalzbcrg. Migration and Education. 

Kluckhohn and Murray. Personality In Nature, Society, and Culture, 

Linton. 7ht Cultural Background of Personality and Culture and Mental Disorders. 

Caudill. "Japanese-American Personahty and Acculturation" (Genetic Psychology Monographs, V. 
45, 1952). 

Tooth. Studies in Mental Illness in the Gulf Coast. 

Bakke. Citizens Without Work. 

Erikson. Youth: Identity and Crisis and "Symposium oi Alienation and the Search for Identity" 
(American Journal of Psychoanalysis, V. 21, 1%1). 

Socio-psychological studies of native American peoples may also be pertinent. 

Spicer. Cycles of Conquest 

This study is of value in dealing with acculturiition, conquest, and resistance to conquest. 
Kluckhohn and Leighton. The Navaho. 

MacGregor. Warriors Without Weapons. 

Unton (cd.). Acculturation in Sewn American Indian Tribes 

Wallace. "Some Psychological Determinants of Culture Change in Indian Communities" (Bureau 
of American Ethnology Bulletin, V. 149, 1951). 

Spindicr fed.). Socio-cultural and Psychological Processes m American Acculturation. 


Sources on the Education and Study of Black Americans 

Sources on African History and Culture 

Source material on Africa is now becoming available in considerable quantity. Cited below 
are introductory works, some intended for use by secondary-level students, others by teachers, 
most of which contain bibliographies which will guide the reader to more technical or 
regionally-focused sources. 

Beattie, John. Bunyoro' An African Kingdom. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 

A description of the history and culture of the Kingdom of Bunyoro in Uganda. 

Chu, Daniel, and Skinner, Elliott. A Cloiious Age in Africa. Carden City: Doubleday, 1%5. 

An introduction to the ancient civilizations of Ghana, Mall, and Songhay. 

Curtin, Philip D. Africa Remembered, Narratives by West Africans from the Era of the Slave 

Trade. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1%7. 

Davidson, Basil. Africa: History of a Continent. New York: Macmillan, 1966. 

A very readable and accurate histoiy of all of Africa. 

. The African Genius. Boston: Little, Brown, 1971. 

. A Guide to African History: A General Survey of the African Past from Earliest Times to 

the Present. Ed. Haskel Frankel. Garden City: Doubleday, 1%5. 
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. A History of West Africa to the Nineteenth Century. Garden City: Doubleday, 1966. 

A fairly detailed but nonetheless interesting history of the black peoples of West Africa. 

. Black Mother: The Years of the African Slave Trade. Boston: Little, Brown, 1%1. 

. The African Past: Chronicles from Antiquity to Modern Times. Boston: Little, Brown, 1964. 

. The Lost Cities of Africa. Boston: Little, Brown, 1963. 

DeGrant-Johnson, J. C. African Glory: The Story of Vanished Negro Civilizations. New York: 
Walker & Co., 1%6. 

A history of Negro peoples. 

Dian^ond, Stanley, and Burke, Fred G. (ed.). The Transformation of East Africa: Studies in Political 
Anthropology. New York: Basic Books, 1966. 

Dobler, Lavinia, and Brown, William A. Great Rulers of the African Past. Garden City: Doubleday, 
1%.'i. 

A secondary level account of the lives of five African leaders of four hundred or more years ago. 
Hallett, Robin. Africa to 1875: A Modern History. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1971. 
Kenyatta, Jomo. facing Mount Kenya. London: lecker and Warburg, 1938. 

An introduction to the Kikuyu people and to the Kenya independence movement. 

Kilson, Martin. Political Change in a West African State: A Study of the Modernization Process in 
Sierra Leone. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1966. * 

Mair, Lucy. Primitive Government Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1962. 

A good description of the native political institutions of AH ican tribal groups with emphasis 
upon east Africa. Useful for students interested in comparative political institutions. 

Oliver, R., and Page, J. D. A Short History of Africa. Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1%2. 
Trimingham, J. S. The History of Islam in West Africa. New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
Wauthier, Claude. The Literature and Thought of Modern Africa. Tr. by Shirley Ray. New York: 
Praeger, 1967. 

An introduction to "negritude" as evidenced in the writing of modern black Africa. 


Sources on the Afro-American Past 

General Bibliographies and Guides 

. Bibliographic .Survey: The Negro in Print. Washington, D.C.: The Negro Bibliographic and 

Research Center, Inc. 

A carefully annotated survey, published six times a year. 

Miller, Elizabeth W. The Negro in America: A Bibliography. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1966. 

A survey of recent writings. 

Welsch, Erwin K. The Negro in the U.S.: A Research Guide. Bloomington: University of Indiana 
Press, 1964. 

Work, Monroe N. A Bibliography ol the Negro in Africa and America. New York: Octagon 
Books, 1%5. 

Some bibliographic guides are designed especially for schools: 

. Integrated School Books: A Descriptive Bibliography of Selected Classroom Texts. New York: 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 1966. 18pp. 

Kast, William. Resource Unit on the Negro. New York: Bantam, 1%7. 

A handbook for secondary teachers for use in the social studies curriculum. Programmatic 
techniques, special units, resources, as well as bibliographic and audiovisual references. 

Penn, Joseph E., Brooks, Elaine C., and Berch, Mollie L. (eds.). The Negro American in Paperback. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 1967. 35^ 

A selected list of paperbound books compiled and annotated for secondary school students. 
Schatz, Walter. Directory of Afro-American Resources. New York: Bowker, 1971. 

Compiled by the Race Relations Information Center, this guide lists organizations holding 
research materials in Afro-American studies. 

Books 

Aptheker, Herbert. American Negro Slave Revolts. New York: International Publishers, 1963. 

A basic source. 

. Documentary History of the Negro in the United States. Vols. I & il. New York: Citadel, 

1951. 

Contains valuable documents not found elsewhere. Together they provide deep insight into 
American Negro history. 

Bennett, Lerone, jr. Before the Mayflower: A History of the Negro in America, 7679-7964. Balti- 
more: Penguin, 1965. 
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A very readable history of the Negro from the great African empires to the civil rights move- 
ments of the early 1%0's. 

Botkin, Benjamin A. Lay My Burden Down: A Folk History of Slavery. Chicago; University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. 

A collection of reminiscences of ex-slaves about slavery. 

Broderick, Francis L. W. f. B. DuBois: Negro Leader in a Time of Crisis. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 

Buckmaster, Henrietta. Let My People Co. Bo.ston; Beacon, 1959. 

Vivid story of the Underground Railroad. 

Cronon, Edmund David. The Story of Marcus Garvey. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1955. 

The life of Garvey is particularly significant today, with black separatism growing strong again. 
Davis, Allison, et al. Deep South. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 

Provides insight into the status of black people in the pre-World War II South. 

Donnan, Elizabeth. Documents Illustrative of the Slave Trade to America. Washington: Carnegie 
Institute, 1935. 

Douglass, Frederick. The Life and Times of Frederick Douglass. New York: Collier, 1962. 

This classic American autob^graphy of the great Negro leader's life first as a slave, then as 
abolitionist writer and statesman, is indispensable reading. 

DuBois, W. E. B. Black Folk, Then and Now, an Lssay in the History and Sociology of the Negro 
Race. New York: Holt, Rinehart 9md Winston, 1939. 

. Black Reconstruction in America. New York: Meridian, 1%2. 

. Darkwater, Voices From Within the Veil. New York: Harcniirt, Brace Jovanovich, 1920. 

. Dusk of Dawns: \n Essay Toward an Autobiography of a Race Concept. New York: Harcourt 

Brace Jovanovich, 1940. 

. The Souls of the Black Folk. New York: Fawcett. 1961. 

A collection of essays that has become a classic in Afro-American literature. Considered by 
many the effective impetus of Negro militancy in the twentieth century. 

. The World and Africa. New York; Viking, 1947. 

Dumond, Dwight L. Antislavery. Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Publishers, 1061. 

A basic source on the abolitionist movement 
Durham, Philip, and Jones, Everett L. The Negro Cowboy. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1%5. 

Elkins, Stanley M. Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and lr)telhctual Life. New York: 
Grossel and Dunlap, Universal Library, 1959. 

Skillfully utilizes the? insights of social psychology to determine why Ame.ncan slavery was 
different from other slave systems and why its effects upon the Negro personality have been 
so severe and persisting. 

Franklin, John Hope. From Slavery to Freedom: A History of American Negroes. Nlw York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1956. 

An objective scholarly history with an excellent bibliography. 

Frazier, E. Franklin. The Negro family in the United Strite.s Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 

A basic study. 

Freyre, Gilbgrto. The Masters and the SU\es. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 

A history of the Negro in Brazil durinj the slave era. 

Garfinkle, Norton (ed.). Lincoln and the Coming of the Civil War. Boston: Heath, 1959 (Heath 
American Studies Series) 

Garvey, Marcus. Philosophy and Opinions. New York: Universal, 1925. Compiled by Amy Jacques- 
Garvey. Two volumes. 

Ihc views of the founder of the Universal Ne.Hro Improvement Association. 

Goldwin, Robert A. (ed.). 100 Years ot Emancipation Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963. 

A collection of articles, mostly written by scholars. 

Herskovits, Melville. The Myth of the Neg'>i Past. Boston: Beacon, 1958. 

A basic analysis of the origins and cultural legacies of Afro-Americans. 

Holmes, S. J. The Negro's Struggle for Survival. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937. 
Hughes, Langston, and Meltzer, Milton (eds.). A Pictorial History of the Negro in America. New 
York: Crown, 1956. 

Excellent use of pictures and facsimiles of documents 
Johnson, James Weldon. Black Manhattan. New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 

Katz, William Loren. Eyewitness: The Negro in American History. New York: Pitman, 1967. 

. A Teacher's Guide to American Negro History Materials. New York: Pitman, 1967. 

Korngold, Ralph. Citizen Toussaint. New York: Hill & Wang, 1965. 

A good biography of the famous black Haitian general. 

Kugelmass, J. A. Ralph /. Bunche, Fighter for Peace. New York: Messner, 1952. 

Litwack, Leon F. North of Slavery. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961. 
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The best general study available on the Negro in the North before the Civil War. 

Locke, Alain (ed.). The New Negro: An Interpretation. New York: Boni, 1925. 

Logan, Rayford W. The Negro in American Liie and Thought. New York: Dial Press, 1954. 

. The Negro in the United States: A History to 1945. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1970. 

Logan, Rayford W., and Winston, Michael. The Negro in the United States: The Ordeal of 
Democracy. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1971. 

— . What the Negro Wants. Chapel Hill; University of North Carolina Press, 1944. 

A collection of essays. 

Meier, August. The Negro in American Thought, 1860-1915. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1%4. 

Meltzer, Milton, and Meier, August. Time of Trial, Time of Hope: The Negro in America, 1919 
to 1941. Garden City; Doubleday, 1%6. 

Written for secondary students. 

Olmstead, Frederick L. The Slave States (Before the Civil War). New York: Putnam, 1959. 

A first-hand view of the South during the 1850's. 

Pierson, Donald. Negroes in Brazil. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 

Quarles, Benjamin. The Negro in the Making of America. New york: Collier Books, 1964. 

A brief history of the Negro's place in American history down to the Second World War. A 
good introductory chapter on Africa. 

Redding, J. Saunders. On Being Negro in America. IndianapolFs: Bobbs-Mcrrill, 1951. 

Rowan, Carl T. South of Freedom. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 

Rozwenc, Edwin C. (ed.). Reconstruction in the South. Boston: Heath, 1952. 

A collection of readings. 

Stampp, Kenneth M. The Peculiar Institution. New York: Vintage, 1956. 

A good introduction to slavery in the South. 

Sterling, Dorothy, and Quarles, Benjamin. Lift Every Voice. Garden City: Doubleday, 1965. 

The lives of DuBois, Terrell, Washington, and J. W. Johnson, written for secondary students. 
Stowe, Harriet. Uncle Tom's Cabin. New York: Washington Square, 1962. 

It would be fruitful to read this anti-slavery classic in conjunction with Baldwin's discussion 
of it, "Everybody's Protest Novel," Included in Notes of a Native Son. 

Tannenbaum, Frank. Slave and Citizen: The Negro in the Americas. New York? Vintage Books, 
1946. 

A comparative study of African slavery in the Americas which seeks to place the U.S. slave 
system in perspective. 

Walker, David. One Continual Cry. David Walker's Appeal to the Colored Citizens of the World 
(with "Its Setting and Meaning" by Herbert Aptheker). New York: Marzani and Munsell, 1965. 

The earliest bold attack upon slavery written by a black American. 

Washington, Booker T. Up From Slavery. New York: Bantam, 1959. 

Published in 1900, this autobiography remains a valuable source of information on Washington 
and his approach to race relations. 

Wish, Harvey (ed.). The Negro Since Emancipation. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 

Woodward, C. Vann. The Strange Career of Jim Crow. New York: Oxford University Pres.s, 19.55. 

An excellent study of segregation from Its beginning in the post-Rcconslruction Soi'lh to present. 
Wright, Richard. Black Boy. New York: Signet, 1945. 

Ziegler, Benjamin M. (ed.). Desegregation and the Supreme Court. Boston: Heath, 1958. 

A collection of essays. 


Sources on Contemporary Issues 

Materials for this subject arc particularly liable to the flux of contemporary events. Black 
militancy, for example, is a movement constantly subject to change. In addition to con.*>ulting 
the bibliographies cited previously, therefore, the reader will depend somewhat more on 
periodical literature and pamphlets. 

Books 

Allport, Gordon. The Nature of Prejudice. New York: Doubleday, 1958. (Anchor Books). 

A sound and comprehensive analysis of group prejudice. 

Baldwin, James. Nobody Knows My Name. New York; Dell, 1961. 

. Notes of a Native Son. Boston: Beacon, 1957. New York: Bantam, 1%4. 

. The Fire Next Time. New York: Dell, 1%3. 

It is said that this essay has had as significant an impact as Souls of the Black Folk did in 1903. 
All the above essays are basic reading. 

Bennett, Lerone, Jr. Confrontation: Black and White. Baltimore: Penguin, 1965. 

An historical discussion of the Negro struggle for equal rights from colonial times through 1965. 
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Broderick, Francis L, and August, Meier (ed.). Negro Protest Thought in the Twentieth Century. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966. 

A chronological sourcebook of documents ranging from Washington, Trotter, DuBois, and 
Garvey to Randolph, Wilkins, Farmer, and King. 

Brown, C. Manchild in the Promised Land. New York: New American Library, 1966. 

A powerful repre.sentation of ghetto life. 

Cash, Wilbur J. The Mind of the South. New York: Vintage, 1960. 

An exploration of attitudes of southern whites toward Negroes. 

Clarke, John Henrik (ed.). Harlem: A Community in Transition. New York: Citadel, 1964. 

A collection of essays, photographs, and poems. 

Clark, Kenneth B. Dark Ghetto. New York: Harper and Row, 1965. Torchbook, 1967. 

A probing study of the Negro ''power structure" and the psychology of the ghetto, it describes 
the efforts of HARYOU (Harlem Youth Organization), which Clark directs, to combat the system 
that maintains ghettoes. 

. (ed.). The Negro Protest: James Baldwin, Malcolm X, Martin L. King, Jr. Boston: Beacon, 1963. 

. Prejudice and Your Child. Boston: Beacon, 1%3. 

A sound and incisive account of the broad and subtle ways children absorb racial prejudice and 
an examination of its effects.* 

Dollard, John. Casic and Class in a Southern Town. 3rd ed. New York: Doubleday, 1949. 

An excellent source on race-relations in the small-town Deep South during the 1930's with a 
chapter on education. Out of date in some respects, it is still useful background reading. 

Drake, St. Clair, and Layton, Horace R. Black Metropolis: A Study of Negro Life in a Northern 
City. (2 vol.) New York: Harper and Row, 1962. 

A comprehensive study of Negro life in Chicago through the early 1940'5, with appendices 
written in 1%2. 

Edwards, Gilbert Franklin. The Negro Professional Class. New York: Free Press, 1959. 
tssien-Udom, E. U. Black Nationalism. New York: Dell, 1964. 

An excellent survey of black separatist movements In the United Slates, focusing upon the 
Nation of Islam. Published first irt 1962, the growth of separatism of non-Muslim varieties has 
already altered the book's subject but it still remains a valuable source with a good bibliography. 
Frazier, E, Franklin. Black Bourgeoise. New York: Collier, 1962. 

Although published in 1955, this work still remains a .source for understanding the problems 
and goals of the Negro middle-class. 

. The Negro in the United States. New York: Macmillan, 1957. 

A classic study of Negro society. 

GInzberg, Eli, and Eichner, A. S. Troublesome Presence: American Democracy and the Negro. 
New York; New American Library, 1964. 

Discusses relationship of American politics to Negro discrimination. 

Glazer, Nathan, and Daniel P. Moynihan. Beyond the Melting Pot. Cambridge: M.l.T. Press, 1%5. 
A study of New York's separate ethnic groups that have not been absorbed into the "melting 
pot." Good section on the Negro. 

Goodman, Mary Ellen. Race Awareness in Young Children. New York: Collier, 1964. 

Gordon, Milton M. Assimilation in American Life. New York: Oxford University Press, 1964. 
Gregory, DIcif, and Lipsyte, R. Nigger. New York: Pocket Books, 1964. m v l 

Grimes, Alan Pendleton. Equality in America Religion, Race, and he Urban Majority. New York: 
Oxford University Pre.ss, 19f>4. 

Handlin, Oscar. The Newcomers: Negroes and Puerto Ricans in a Changing Metropolis. New York: 
Anchor Books, 1959. 

Hare, Nathan. The Black Anglo-Saxons. New York; Marzani & Munsell, 1966. 

A black sociologist looks critically at the Negro middle-class. 

Isaacs, Harold R. New World of Negro Americans. New York: Viking, 1964. 

Jone-s LeRoi. Home: Social Essays. New York: Morrow, 19W». 

. Preface to a Twenty Volume Suicide Note. New York: Citadel, 1961. 

. System of Dante's Hell. New York: Grove, 1966. i u a 

King, Martin Luther, Jr. Stride Toward Freedom: The Montgomery Story. New York: Harper and 


Row, 1958. ... 

. Why We Can't Wail. New York: New American Library, 19M. , r .u 

Especially "Letter from a Birmingham Jail," an eloquent and provocative statement of he 
rationale for the. non-violent civil rights movement. (Also published in pamphlet form by the 
American Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia.) ’ 

Kinzer, Robert H., and Sagarin, Edward. The Negro in American Business: Conflict Between Sepa- 
ratism and Integration. New York: Greenberg, 1950. , . . , . 

Lee, Irwin H. Negro Medal of Honor Men. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1%7. 

The story of black men in the U.S. ariqed forces. 

Lincoln, C. Eric. The Black Muslim in America. Boston: Beacon, 1%1. 

Lomax, Louis E. The Negro Revolt. New York: New American Library (Signet Books) 1963. 
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A good summary of the civil rights movement between 1955 and 1%2, although many sections 
are now out of date. 

Malcolm X. Autobiography. New York: Grove Press, 1%5. 

Required reading for insight into ghetto life, black nationalism, and the life and mind of this 
extraordinary leader. 

. Malcolm X Speaks. New York: Grove Press, 1966. 

McCarthy, Agnes, and Reddick, Lawrence. Worth Fighting For. Garden City: Doubleday, 1965. 

A history of the Negro during the Civil War era, designed for secondary pupils. 

McWilliams, Carey. Brothers Under the Skin. Rev. ed. Boston: Little, Brown, 1964. 

Mendelson, Wallace. Discrimination. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

An overview of discrimination based upon the 1961 Report of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission. 
Moore, Richard B. The Name "Negro": Its Origins and Evil Use. New York: Afro-American 
Publishers, 1960. 

An attack upon the use of the term "Negro." 

Par.sons, Talcotl, and Clark, K. B. (ed.). The Negro American:- Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1966. 

A collection of recent essays. 

Reddick, Lawrence D. Crusader Without Violence: Martin Luther^King, Jr. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1959. 

Rose, Arnold. The Negro in America. New York: Harper and Row, 1944, rev. ed. 1962 with new 
1963 introduction in latest edition. Torchbooks. 

A condensation of Gunnar Myrdal's An American Dilemma, this study of Negro-white relations 
through the early 1940's is still valuable, although no longer "current" in every respect. 

Sexton, Patricia Cayo. Spanish Harlem New York: Harper and Row, 1965. 

Contains valuable information on Puerto Ricans of African background. 

Silberman, Charles E. Crisis in Black and White. New York: Random House, 1964. 

A good analysis of the black-white racial confrontation in America. 

Simpson, G. E., and Yinger, j. M. Racial and Cultural Minorities: An Analysis of Prejudice and 
Discrimination. New York: Harper and Row, 1953. 

Thompson, Danial C. The Negro Leadership Class. Englewood Cliffs, New jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
1%3. ^ 

Thompson, Edgar. Race: Individual and Collective Behavior, ed. Everett Hughes. Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1958. 

Warner, W. Lloyd. American Life: Dream and Reality. Rev. ed. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962. 

Wilson, James O. Negro Politics: The Search for Leadership. Glencoe: Free Press, 1960. 

Wright, Nathan, Jr. Black Power and Urban Unrest: Creative Possibilities. New York: Hawthorn, 
1967. 

A constructive look at the manner in which "black power" can be utilized as a basis for 
building a better America. 

Fanon, Frantz. Black Skin, White Masks. New York: Grove Press, 1967. 

A book which explores the psychological problems of being Negro in a white-dominated world. 

Sources on Black Arts: Novels, Poetry, Drama, and Musk ' 

What can be said of all art is particularly true of black American art: It is an indispensable 
source of insight into the human condition. 

Novels 

The history of the black novel is mainly a history of protest fiction. Early Post-Reconstruction 
works sought to combat the prevailing “Sambo" cliches with counter-stereotypes of genteel 
or so-called "white" Negro characters. They are mostly out of print, but it would be worth- 
while to find one or two in libraries, such as William Wells Brown's C/otel or J. McHenry 
Jones' Hearts of Cold, to get a sense of the middie-class "Talented Tenth" elitism that Harlem 
writers from the 1920's on were repudiating when they began to write about the common 
man. Two early successes recently reprinted are William Demby's Beettecreek (New York: 
Avon, 1950) and James Weldon Johnson's Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man (New York; 
Hill & Wang, 1960). Perhaps the most outstanding novel from this period is Gene Toomer's 
Cane (New York: Boni and Liveright, 1923). Since World War 11 novelists have been more 
concerned with art than protest and have cast the "Negro Problem" in a universal perspective, 
producing what are certainly major works: 

Baldwin, James. Co Tell It On The Mountain. New York: Signet, 1953. 

Ellison, Ralph. The Invisible Man. New York: New American Library, 1952. 

Winner of the National Book Award. 
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Wright, Richard. Native Son. New York: Signet, 1%2. 

There has been a similar development In poetry, moving from genteel imitations of white 
verse to a superficial embodiment of folk dialect and slave themes, as exemplified by Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, to mastery of jazz and Negro urban idioms by Langston Hughes, and absorp- 
tion of both ghetto reality and America's intellectual tradition, culminating thus far in the 
work of Pulitzer, Prize-winning Gwendolyn Brooks, available In Selected Poems (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1963). 

Sources of Black Poetry 

Bontemps, Arna (ed.). American Negro Poetry. New York- Hill & Wang, 1963. 

An excellent anthology. 

Hughes, Langston, and Bontemps, Arna. The Poetry of the Negro, 7746-1949. New York: Double- 
day, 1949. 

The best collection of earlier poetry; Includes poets from the Caribbean. 

Hughes, Langston. Selected Poems. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. 

. (ed.). New Negro Poets: U.S.A. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1964. 

McKay, Claude. Home to Harlem Pocket Books, 1928. " 

An outstanding example of b]ack drama is: 

Hansberry, Lorraine. Kaism in the Sun New York: Signet, 1959. 

A moving play about an urban Negro family. Winner of Critics Circle Award. 

Secondary school teachers may wish to use with mature students more uncompromising 
contemporary plays like Ossie Davis' race-war satire, Purlie Victorious, LeRoi Jones' Dutchman 
and The Slave (Apollo, 1964), or James Baldwin's Blues lor Mr. Charlie (Dell, 1964). 

There are a large number of classic non-Negro works which deal with Negro subjects, such 
as Faulkner's Intruder in The Dust and Light in August (both In Modern Library paperback), 
Melville's Benito Cereno (in Great Short Works published by Harper and Row), O'Neill's 
tmperor lones (Appleton), and more recent works, A Member of the Wedding by Carson 
McCullers (New Directions) and Harper Lee's To Kill a Mockingbird (Harcourt, Brace 
Jovanovich.) 

Black Periodicals and Pamphlets 

Periodicals dealing with black affairs, race relations, Africa, and other subjects are numerous, 
both in terms of those which are suitable for secondary-level classroom use and in terms of 
those which are useful for library use and teacher reference. 

Black Dailies and Weeklies Published in the West 
Alaska 

Alaska Spotlight, Anchorage, Alaska (wecHy). 

California • 

Berkeley Post, Berkeley, California (weekly). 

The Black Panther, Box 8641, Emeryville Branch. Oakland, California (monthiv). 

California Eagle, Los Angeles, California (weekly). 

California Voice, Oakland, California (weekly). 

The Flatlands, Box 10287, Oakland, California (monthly). 

Los Angeles Herald-Dispatch, Los Angeles, Californ;- (semi-weekly). 

Los Angeles Record, Los Angeles, California (weekly). 

Los Angeles Sentinel, Los Angeles, California (weekly). 

The Movement, 449 14th St., San Francisco, California (monthly). 

Sacramento Observer, Sacramento, California (weekly). 

San Diego Lighthouse, San Diego, California twcekly). 

The Sun Reporter, San Francisco, California (weekly). 

Colorado ' 

Denver Blade, Denver, Colorado (weekly). 

Denver Star, Denver, Colorado (weekly). 

Missouri 

Kansas City Call, Kansas City, Missouri (weekly). 

Nevada 

Las Vegas Voice, Las Vegas, Nevada (weekly). 

Oklahoma 

Black Dispatch, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (weekly). 

Oklahoma Eagle. Tulsa, Oklahoma (weekly). 
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Eastern Black Newspapers 

The Amsterdam News, New York, New York 
The Baltimore Afro-American, Baltimore, Maryland 
The Chicago Defender, Chicago, Illinois 
Muhammad Speaks, Chicago, Illinois 
The Pittsburgh Courier, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Black Magazines 

The Crisis (National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 20 W. 40lh St., New 
York, $1.50). 

A monthly focusing on civil rights but containing also book reviews, articles on Negro life and 
history, and an annual list of books by black authors. 

Ebony (1820 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, $5.00). 

A magazine of excellent quality which ordinarily serves a« a voice for the Negro leadership 
elite and has a middle-class orientation. 

Liberator (Afro-American Research Institute, 244 E. 46th St., New York, $3.00). 

A monthly magazine which provides an outlet for black radicll viewpoints of varying degrees. 
A necessary supplement to magazines of the Ebony type. 

Negro Digest (1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois, $3.00). • 

A monthly featuring original articles which generally strike a middle-ground between the 
Ebony and Liberator viewpoints. 

Probe (a new magazine published in New York, at 136 W. 52nd St., New York City.) 


Quarterlies Dealing with United States Negro History and Affairs 

Freedomways (Freedomways Associates, Inc., 799 Broadway, New York, $5.00). 

A quarterly which mixes together scholarly articles, essays, book reviews, and poetry. 
integrated Education (Integrated Associates, 343 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois) bimonthly. 
Interracial Review (Catholic Interracial Council of New York, 233 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
Journal of Intergroup Relations (National Association of intergroup Relations Officials (NAIRO), 
49 Sheridan Avenue, Albany, New York) quarterly. 

Journal of Human Relations, Central Stale College, Wilberforcc, Ohio. 

A quarterly composed of scholarly articles, essays and book reviews dealing with the broader 
issues relevant to inter-group relations. 

Journal of Negro Education, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Focuses attention upon educational issues relevant to black people. ' 

Journal of Negro History, Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

A major quarterly dealing with the history of Afro-American peoples. 

Phylon: The Atlantic University Review of Race and Culture, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. 
An excellent quarterly with historical and contemporary scholarly articles dealing with race 
relations. 

I 

Quarterlies and journals Dealing with Africa 

African Abstracts, International African Institute, St. Dunstan's Chambers, 10^11 Fetter Lane, London, 
E.C. 4. 

A quarterly review of articles appearing in current periodicals. A guide to specialized journals. 
African Forum, American society of African Culture, 720 Fifth Avenue, New York 10019. 

A quarterly dealing with political, social, economic, and cultural developments of the African 
nations and the American Negro. 

Journal of African History, School of Oriental and African Studies, Cambridge University Press. 
The standard quarterly on African history. 


Pamphlets and Mimeographed Materials 

These materials reflect the concerns of the black community and comprise a significant set 

of resources for use in secondary-level social studies classrooms. Natlorval ar\d re%\ooaV Vread- 

atih'^r>tiir aiiiibiesses. 

y»rk. 

Lwndes Couhtyl-t^dom'o^gJ^'^^^^ N-Y California. 

Mississippi Freedom Demomtic I’ ^^y'esville, Alabsma. 
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Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 334 Auburn Avenue N.E. Atlanta, Georgia. 

Student Non-Violent Coordinating Council, 8% Raymond St., N.W. Atlanta, Georgia; and 449 

14th St., San Francisco, California. 

Urban League of the Bay Area, 1607 McAllister, San Francisco, California. 

Sources of Audio-Visual Materials for Black Studies 

The local Afro-American community ultimately comprises the best source for the greater 
part of audio-visual materials used in any given school. But no matter where such materials are 
acquired, they should be reviewed by representatives of the local community Interaction with 
the local community will serve to prevent the kind of, perhaps, unconscious partisanship 
which sees middle-class school personnel posting pictures of Roy Wilkins and Whitney Young 
while failing to display poster-portraits of Malcolm X and Muhammad Ali. 

The selective, annotated bibliography of materials on the Afro-American published by 
Bowkcr, Multimedia Materials for Alro-American Studies, compiled by Harry A. Johnson, in- 
cludes a vast amount of data fllus four position papers by black educators. 

Recordings ^ 

Th(? Afro-American population has played such a strong part in popular music in the United 
States that recordings of current black contribution** are impossible to overlook. Other types 
of African and Afro-American music, however, along with speeches and poetry readings, are 
also available on recordings. 

The Archive of Folk Song of the Library of Congress publishes a catalog of available 
recordings entitled Folk Music, available from the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C 20402 for 40^, which lists records that can be ordered from the Library of Congress. 

Columbia Records, Education Department, 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 10019, Issues a 
brochure which lists the folk records available on the "Columbia" and "Epic" labels. 

Folkways Records, (121 West 47th Street, New York) has an excellent selection of Afro- 
American recordings ranging from the poetry of Langston Hughes to civil rights documentaries 
to folk and freedom songs. 

Similarly, write to Ethnic Folkways Records, 165 West 46th Street, New York, for Information 
on their African recordings. 

Wall Charts, Pictures, and Posters 

Posters and illustrative material depicting current aspects of African, Afro-Caribbean, and 
Afro-Brazilian life may be obtained from the consulates of African and American governments 
as well as from airlines serving these regions. 

Other sources for illustrative material or guides include the National Association for the 
Advancemen^i of Colored People, Suite 7Ui, 948 Market Street, San Francisco, California 94102; 
and the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001; Friendship Press (475 Riverside Drive, New York 10027) has published a 
set of portrait-type reproductions of notable personages of African ancestry includir^g such 
individuals as James Baldwin, Roy Wilkins, Robert C. Weaver, Martin Luther King, Jr., Althea 
Gibson, John Hope Franklin, and Carl Rowan. These may be supplerncnted by posters of 
Malcolm X available from The Movement (449 14th St., San Francisco, California) for one dollar 
each. 

Illustrative material is to some degree available from commercial agencies serving the educa- 
tional market, such as the illustrated booklet and wall-size mural on "The American Negro" 
published by Rand McNally and Company (P. O. Box 7600, Chicago, Illinois 60680). 

Films and Filmstrips 

The African Film Bibliography 1965, published by the African Studies Association, Indiana'^ 
University, Bloomir .‘on, Indiana, is a useful guide to over three hundred films dealing with 
sub-Saharan Africa, fne films are annotated in such a way as to make the guide especially 
useful for teachers, yet many of the films are products of agencies with a viewpoint to 
popularize (corporations with investments to protect, missionary organizations, governmwte, 
etc.) and the teacher must exercise caution in exposing her pupils to one-sided or propa. 

^The%uca^'‘Cu/de to Free Social Studies Materials contains references to films dealing 
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with Africa and Afro-Americans, but the propagandistic element in these “free" films is apt 
to be extremely high. 

Commercial concerns are producing films and filmstrips for the school market dealing with 
American Negro history, race relations, and the civil rights movement. The accuracy and 
acceptability of these commercial products is not uniformly high, and they should be previewed 
before purchase by persons familiar with current conditions and recent research, including 
especially individuals from the local black community. 

The Oakland, California, schools have produced a “Resource Guide for Teaching About 
Contributions of Minorities to American Culture" (1966) which lists and describes some of 
the commercial educational films dealing with the above subjects. The Berkeley, California, 
Unified School District's unit on Negro history also contains reference to several filmstrips 
which their staff recommends for classroom use. Readers will also wish to check with their 
local educational television station for information on availability of television productions 
dealing with Africa and Afro-Americans. 

Commercial films intended for television broadcast or theater viewing are sometimes espe- 
cially to be recommended for school use at the secondary level Among the excellent films of 
this type available are Black Orpheus (Orfeo Negro), a Brazilian production, and Nothing But 
a Man, A United States production. 

Examples of other motion pictures of this type include 

A Patch of Blue 

Lilies of the Field 

The Defiant Ones 

Raisin in the Sun 

Co L')own Moses 

Black Monday 

Cry The Beloved Country 

African and Afro-American Arts and Crafts 

School personnel in metropolitan areas should have little difficulty in locating sources of 
Afro-American and African art, via museums, retail stores, Importers, or local black organiza- 
tions. Educators in more isolated regions may have to travel to the city after first checking the 
classified telephone directory for references )o the above types of agencies. Letters to the 
embassies of African and Afro-Carl bbcan governments may yield addresses of sources for gen- 
uine arts and crafts products from individual countries. 

Items produced by blacks in Mississippi can be obtained from Liberty House, P. O. Box 3193, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

For the most part, schools will have to be content with purchasing reproductions of African 
works of art. The following museums sell accurate reproductions and issue catalogues; 

The British Museum, London, England, W.C.I. , 

Field Museum of Natural Hi.stc)ry, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lowie Museum of Anthropology, University of California, Berkeley. Issues “African Arts," $3.50 
per year. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Avc. and 82nd St., New York. 

Museum of African Art, Washington, D.C. 

Museum of Primitive Art, 15 West 54th St., New York. Issues twenty relevant publications. 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 33 Spruce, Philadelphia 19104. 

A catalogue of art reproductions and where to get them is published by Scarecrow Press of 
New York. 

Books of value in providing background information prior to the building up of a collection 
of reproductions, and useful in the classroom, include: 

Fagg, William, and Plass, Margaret. African Sculpture, New York: Dutton, 1964. 

Leuzinger, Elsy. African Sculpture. Zurich, Switzerland; Museum Rietberg Zurich, Atlantis Verlag, 
Zurich, 1963. 

. Art of Africa New York: Crown Publications, 1%5. 

Radin, Paul, and Sweeney, James j. African Folktales and Sculpture. 2nd ed. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1964. 

Teacher can read tales and show corresponding images. 

Robbins, Warren. African Art in American Collections. New York: Praeger, 1966. ill. $12.50. 

All American museums are listed. 

Segg, Ladislas. African Sculpture. New York: Dover, 1964. $2.00 
Underwood, Leon. Masks of West Africa. New York: Transatlantic, 1948. 
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A film on African Sculpture" is also available from Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 2494 
Teagarden, San Leandro, California. 


Books About the Black Man in America 

Bennett, Lerone. Pioneers in Protest. Chicago: Johnson. 1%8. 

Moving profiles of black revolutionists from the earliest days of nationhood to the present. 

. What Manner of Man. Chicago: Johnson, 1964. 

A biography of Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Brink, William, and Harris. Louis. Biack and White. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1967. 

A survey and analysis of white and Negro racial attitudes. 

Brown, Claude. Manchiid in the Promised Land. New York: Macmillan, 1%5. 

An autobiography of a Harlem boy In the post World War II era. 

Carmichael, Stokely, and Hamilton, Charles V. Black Power: The Politics of Liberation. New York: 
Random House, 1967. 

The authors argue that American racism makes existing political attitudes and institutions 
Irrelevant and that blacks ipust form their own political organizations to effect needed social 
change. 

Clark, Kenneth B. Dark Ghetto, Dilemmas of Social Power. New York: Harper and Row, 1%^. 

A distinguished psychologist inalyzes the Negro power structure and dissects the effectiveness 
and ineffectiveness of civil rights' strategies. 

Cleaver, Eldridgc. Soul on Ice. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. 

Essays and open letters from California's Folsom Prison In which the author tells of forces 
which shaped his life and which are currently molding our national destiny. 

Conot, Robert. Rivers of Blood, Year of Darkness. New York: Bantam Books, 1967. 

The 1965 Walts rebellion in l.os Angeles. 

Dawson, Helaine S, On the Outskirts of Hope. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. 

An unorthodox approach to teaching youth from poverty areas. 

Fairbairn, Ann. live Smooth Stones New York: Crown, 1966. 

The life of David Champlin, born in New Orleans during the Depression, and his service as a 
civil rights leader. 

Fishel, Leslie. The Negro American: A Documentary Story. New York: William Morrow, 1968. 

Over 200 readings tracing the Negro American from his African background to his place in 
America today. 

Frazier, E. Franklin. From Slavery to Freedom. New York: Alfred A Knopf, 1967. 

The history of the Negro in the United States from his African origins to today. 

Gaines, Ernest J. Bloodline. New York: Dial Press. 1%8. 

Five dramatic stories drawn from the author's background as a Negro on a Southern plantation. 
Gregory, Dick. The Shadow That Scares Me. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1968. 

Short articles critical of Negro and white attitudes toward the problem of civil rights. 

Grier, William H., and Cobbs, Price M. Black Rage. New York: Basic Books, 1968. 

Two biack psychiatrists reveal the full dimensions of the psychological conflicts and the despera- 
tion of th^ black man's life in America. 

Griffin, John Howard. Black Like Me. Bostv>n: Houghton Mifflin, 1961. 

A white man masquerades as a Negro and travels in the deep South. 

Halasz, Nicholas. The Rattling Chains. New York: David McKay, 1966. 

A documentation of slave rebellion in the antebellum South. 

Hersey, John. The Algiers Motel Incident. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1%8. 

A fascinating reconstruction of events Icadir^g to and from the killing of three black youths 
by policemen during the Detroit rebellion of 19(‘7. 

Hughes, Langston. Black Magic. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1967. 

A pictorial history of the Negro in Amer can entertainment. 

(ed.). The Book of Negro Humor. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1%6. 

A selection from the wealth of Negro humor from old-time folk tales to the Cool Comics. 
Jacobs, Paul. Prelude to Riot. New York: Random House, 1%8. 

An analysis showing how police discrimination, poor schools, welfare corruption, bureaucratic 
indifference and political backwardness led to the Watts riots in 1%5. 

Jones, LeRoi. Tales. New York: Grove Press, 1%7. 

Sixteen powerful stories about the black man's search for a black America. 

Kardiner, Abran, and Ovesey, Lionel. The Mark of Oppression. Cleveland: World, 1962. 

The psychological effects of oppression on the American Negro. 

Katz, William L. Eyewitness: The Negro in American History. New York: Pitman, 1967. 
Contributions of Negroes in every perfod of American history from the early explorers to today's 
champions of equality and civil rights. 

King, Martin Luther, Jr. The Trumpets of Conscience. New York: Harper and Row, 1968. 
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Five talks reflecting the author's changing ideas about use of civil disobedience in the civil 
rights struggle. 

Where Do We Co From Here: Chaos or Community? New York: Harper and Row, 1967. 
Kohl, Herbert. 36 Children. New York: New American Library, 1967. 

A sixth grade teacher tries to communicate with 36 remote and resistant Negro children in a 
Harlem school. 

Kozol, Jonathan. Death at an Early Age. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967. 

A white teacher laments the destruction of the hearts and minds of Negro children in the 
Boston Public Schools. 

Lentz, Perry. The Falling Hills. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1%7. 

A story about Negro Union troops in West Tennessee in 1864. 

Mitchell, Loften. Black Drama. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1967. 

The story of the American Negro in the theater. 

Pope- Hen nessy, James. Sins of The Fathers. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1968. 

A study of the Atlantic slave traders, 1441-1807. 

Stone, Chuck. Tell It Like It Is. New York: Trident Press, 1968. 

Essays on the American racial scene by the well-known Negro journalist. 

Styron, William. The Confessions of Nat Turner. New York: Random House, 1967. 

A novel depicting one man's view of the torment of a slave. 

Walker, Margaret. Jubilee. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1%6. « 

The continuation of slavery m the minds of white men following the Civil War. 

Williams, John A. Beyond the Angry Black. New York: Cooper Square Publishers, 1966. 

Stories, articles and poems of twelve Negro and .seven white writers. 

. The Man Who Cried I Am. Boston: Little, Brown, 1967. 

A brilliant novel about a Negro dying of cancer who lakes the reader through nearly 30 years 
of recent American history as the Negro sees it. 


Sources on the Education and Study of Puerto Ricans^ 


Sociological and Anthropological Studies 

Back, Kurt W. Slums, Projecls and People: Social, Psychological Problems of Relocation in Puerto 
Rico Durham: Duke University Prc.ss, 1%2. 

Berbus.se, The United States in Puerto Rico, 1898-1900. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1%6. 

Bourne, James R., and Dorothy P. Thirty Years of Change in Puerto Rico: A Case Study of Ten 
Selected Rural Areas. New York: Praegcr, 1966. 

Brameld, Theodore. The Remaking of a Culture: Life and Tducation in Puerto Rico. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1959. 

Cordasco, Francesco. Puerto Rican Children in Mainland Schools. Metuchen, Now Jersey: Scare- 
crow, 1%8. 

Lewis, Gordon K. Puerto Rico: Freedom and Power in the Caribbean. New York: iltonthly Press 
Review, 1963. 

Steward, Julian H. (ed.). The People of Puerto Rico. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1956. 
Tumin, Melvin M., and Feldman, Arnold. Social Class and Social Change in Puerto Rico. Prince- 
ton; Princeton University Press, 1%1. 

Puerto Ricans in the United States 

Bibliography on Puerto Ricans in the United States (Migration Division, Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, April, 1959). 

Glazer, Nathan, and Moynihan, Daniel P. Beyond the Melting Pot. Cambridge: M.l.T. Press, 1964. 
Lewis, Oscar. La Vida. New York: Random House, 1966. 

Monserrat, Joseph. Puerto Ricans in New York City (Migration Division, Commonv calth of Puerto 
Rico, 1%7). 

Padilla, Elena. Up From Puerto Rico. New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 

Senior, Clarence. The Puerto Ricans: Strangers— Then Neighbours. Chicago: Quadrangle, 1965. 
Sexton, Patricia Cayo. Spanish Harlem: Anatomy of Poverty. New York: Harper and Row, 1%5. 
Wakefield, Dan. Island in the City: Puerto Ricans in New York. Boston; Houghton Mifflin, 1959. 


•The editors gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Francesco Cordasco of Montclair State 
College in suggesting sources for this section. 
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Abrams, Charles. "How to Remedy Our 'Puerto Rican Problem'," Commentary, Vol. 19, No. 2 
(February, 1955): 120-127. 

Anastasi, Anne, and Cordova, Fernando A. "Some Effects of Bilingualism upon the Intelligence 
Test Performance of Puerto Rican Children in New York City/' The Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Vol. 44, No. 1 Oanuary, 1953): 1-17. 

Bcrie, Beatrice B. Eighty Puerto Rican ramilics in New York City. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958. ^ 

"Bi-Lingual Problems in Puerto Rican Study," Curriculum and Materials, Vol. 11, No. 2 (February, 

1948): 1-2. ' F V y, 

Briggs, Frances M. "As Five Teachers See Themselves," Educational Forum, Vol. 28, No. 4 (May, 
1964): 389-397. [reprinted by Migration Division, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 1965] 

Burma, John. Spanish Speaking Croups in the United States. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1954. 

Cebollero, Pedro. A School Language Policy for Puerto Rico. San Juan, 1945, 133 pp. 

"The Challenge in Working with Puerto Rican Families," Pathways in Child Guidance, Vol. 2, 
No. 3 (ApriM960); 3-6. * 

Chcnault, Lawrence R. The Puerto Rican Migrant in New York Citv. New Yoik, 1938, 190 pp. 
Collazo, Francisco. The Educatiam of Puerto Rican Children in the Schools of New York City. San 
Juan: Department of tducation Press, 1954, 14 pp. 

Cordasco, F.,*and Covollo, Leonard. "School and the Spanish Speaking Community," Congre 5 .sional 
Record (June 12, 1962)- A4322-A4.323. 

Cordasco, F. "The Puerto Rican Child in the American School," Congressional Record, Vol. Ill, 
No. 195 (October 19, 1965): 26, 425-26. 

. "Nights In the Gardens of East Harlem: Patricia Sexton's fast Harlem/' Journal of Negro 

Lducatioih 34 (Fall, 1965): 450 -4.51. 

. "The Puerto Rican Child in the American School," American Sociological Association. 

Abstracts of Papers (61sl Annual Meeting, 1966): 23-24. 

. "Studies in the Disenfranchised: The Puerto Rican Child," Psychiatric Spectator, 3 (November 

1966): 3-4. 

and Roedcrer, louis. "Modern Languages and Modern Living," in Roucek, Jo.seph S. fed.). 

Changing Aspects of the Foreign Language Teaching in the United States. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1967. 

Covello, Leonard, with D'Agostino, Guido. Ihc Heart Is the Teacher, New York* McGraw-Hill, 
1958, 27.5 pp. 

Dossick, Je.s.se j. Doctoral Research on Puerto Rico and Puerto Ricans New York: New York 
University, School of Education, 1967. 

"Education of Puerto Rican Children in New York City," The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
Vol. 28, No 4 (December, 19 .'j4): 145-192. 

Flam, Sophie E. "Acculturation and Learning Problems of Puerto Rican Children," Teachers College 
Record, 61 (February, I960): 2.58-264. 

Cntman, Frederick. "Our Puerto Rican C/ ildren: One .School's Approach,'' .Strengthening Democ- 
racy (May,*19.55): 3, 5. 

Fernos Isern, Antonio. "The Role of Puerto Rico and Its People in the Americas," The Journal of 
Educational Sociology, 35 (May, 1962): 397-401. 

Guerra, Emilio L. "The Orientation of Puerto Rican Students in New York City," Modern Language 
Journal (October, 1948): 415 -420. 

Handlin, Oscar. The Newcomers, Negroes and Puerto Ricans in a Changing Metro, johs. New York: 
Doubicday, 1962, 177 pp. 

"The Integration Movement in Education," Curriculum and Materials, Vol. 18, No. 3 (Spring, 
1%4): 1. 

Jaffe, Abraham J. (ed.). Puerto Rican Population of New York City: A Series oi Papers Delivered 
Before the New York Area Chapter of the American Statistical Association, October 21, 1953. 
Bureau of Applied Social Research. January, 1954, 61 pp. 

Kaufman, Maurice. The Effect of Instruction in Reading Spanish on Reading Ability in English of 
Spanish-Speaking Retarded Readers. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. New York University, 1966. 
Klein, Woody. Let in the Sun. New York: Macmillan, 1%3, 297 pp. 

Lewis, C. "Some Puerto Rican Viewpoints," Childhood Education, 43 (October, 1966): 82-84. 
Loretan, Joseph O. "Problems in Improving Educational Opportunities for Puerto Ricans in New 
York," High Points (May, 1963): 23 -31. 

Massimine, E. Virginia. "The Puerto Rican: Citizen of New York," The Journal of Pi-Lamda Theta 
(New York University) (April, 1950): 2.'* 

Mayor's Advisory Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs in New York City, Sub-Committee on 
bducation. Recreation and Parks. The Puerto Rican Pupils in the Public Schools of New York City: 
A Survey of Elementary and Junior High Schools. New York, 1951, 102 pp. 
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Menton, Seymour. 'Teaching English to Puerto Rican Students/' High Points (November, 1952): 
67-70. 

Messer, Helaine R. The Puerto Rian Student in the New York City Public Schools: 7945-7965. 
Unpublished M.A. dissertation. Columbia University, 1966. 

Mills, C. Wright, Senior, Clarence, and Goldsen, Rose Kohn. The Puerto Rican Journey. New York: 
Russell, 1950, 238 pp. 

Monserrat, Joseph. School Integration- A Puerto Rican View. San Juan, Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Department of Labor, Migration Division, 1%3, 16 pp. 

. "A Puerto Rican Family," Natural History (April, 1967), on Lewis's La Vida. 

Passow, Harry A. (ed.). Education in Depressed Areas. New York, 1963, 359 pp. 

Probst, Nathan, and Olmsted, Sophia A. "The Rising Puerto Rican Problem," Bar Bulletin (New 
York County Lawyers Association), Vol. 9, No. 5 (March, 1952): 5-12. 

"Puerto Ricans Bid for More Schools," New York Times, August 6, 1967. 

Puerto Rican Community Development Project: A Proposal for a Self-Help Project to Develop the 
Community by Strengthening the Family, Opening Opportunities for Youth and Making Full Use 
of Education. New York, Puerto Rican Forum, 1964. 

"Puerto Rican Conference on City Needs," New York Times, April J7, 1%7. 

The Puerto Rican Forum, Inc. Aspira. 1%5, 4 pp. 

"Puerto Ricans and Inter-American Understanding," The journal' of Educational Sociology, Vol. 35, 
No. 9 (May, 1962): 385-440. • 

"Pupils from Puerto Rico," The Elementary School Journal (November, 1958): 74. 

Rand, Christopher. The Puerto Ricans. New York: Oxford University Press, 1958, 178 pp. 

Riessman, Frank. The Culturally Deprived Child. New York: Harper and Row, 1962, 140 pp. 
Rogers, Melvin L. "For Puerto Rican Pupils: Crash Program in Reading." The Elementary School 
Journal (November, 1958): 87-89. 

"Seek Better School Programs for NYC Puerto Rican Youth," New York Teachers' News, May 31, 
1952, p. 4. 

Senior, Clarence. "Schools, Newcomers and Community," Problems and Practices in New York 
City Schools. 1963 Yearbook of the Society for the Experimental Study of Education. Parts II and 
III, pp. 107-111. New York: Society for the Experimental Study of Education, 1963.^ 

Slotkin, Aaron N. "The Treatment of Minorities in Textbooks: The Issues and the Outlook," 
Strengthening Democracy, Vol. 16, No. 3 (May, 1%4): 1-2, 8. 

Smith, Richard C. "This School Solves Its Own Problems," The Elementary School Journal 
(November, 19.58): 75-81. 

Weales, Gerald. "New York's Puerto Rican Dilemma," The New Leader, March 7, 1955, pp. 8-10. 
Weilzman, Judy. "Reheating the Melting Pot," The New Leader, June 28, 1954, pp. 11-12. 

Welfare Council of New York City, Committee on Puerto Ricans in New York City. Puerto Ricans 
in New York City. New York, 1948, 60 pp. 

Wolk, E. "The Teaching of English as a Second Language in the Elementary Schools of New York 
City," Hispania, 49 (May, 1966): 293-296. 

Young, Marguerite. "Schools in City Fit Courses to Puerto Ricans." Reprint. The New York Herald 
Tribune, November 16, 1947. 


Sources on the Education and Study of Mexican-Americans 


Educational Implications 

Abraham, W. "The Bilingual Child, His Parents and Their School," Exceptional Children, 23 
(November, 1956): 51-52. 

Carter, Thomas P. The Mexican American In School: A History of Educational Neglect. New York: 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1970. 

Chavez, S. J., and Erickson, T. L. "Teaching American Children from Spanish-Speaking Homes," 
Elementary School Journal, 57 (January, 1957): 198-203. 

Coleman, James S., et al. Equality of Educational Opportunity. U.S. Department ot Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Office of Education. Washington, DC.: Government Printing Office, 1966. See 
also the unofficial analysis of the Coleman document by Mayeske, George W. "Educational 
Achievement Among Mexican-Americans: A Special Report from the Educational Opportunity 
Survey." National Center for Educational Statistics, U.S. Office of Education. Technical Note 22, 
Washington, D.C., January 9, 1967. 

Galbraith, C. K. "Spanish-Speaking Children Communicate," Childhood Education, 42 (October, 
1965): 70-74. 

Gordon, C. Wayne, et al. Educational Achievement and Aspirations of Mexican American Youth 
in a Metropolitan Context. Mexican American Study Project Educational Sub-Study, Center for 
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School of Educaiion, University of California 

at Los Angeles, March, 1968. (Mimeographed.) 

Youth: foigatten Youth at the Cmuroads. New York; Random 

House, 1966. Chapter 4. 

Manuel, H. T. Spanish-Speaking Children of the Southwest: Their Education and the Public 
Welfare. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1%5. Chapters 1V17. 

7' and Training Teachers for Spanish-Speaking Children in the Southwest," School 

and Society, % (March 30, 1968): 211-214. 

Norcen, Sister, D. C. "A Bilingual Curriculum for Spanish Americans," Catholic School journal, 66 
(January, 1%6) : 25-26. 

Parsons, Theodore W., jr. Ethnic Cleavage in a California School. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Stanford University, 1965. 

Poulos, W. T. "They Learn Basic English Before School Starts," Texas Outlook, 43 (August, 1959): 
15-16-1". 


Pucinski, Roman C. The Federal Investment in Bilingual Education. Speech delivered at the Third 
Annual TESOL Convention. Chicago, 1969, 11 pp. 

In this speech Congressman Pucinski reviews the outlook for bilingual education in the United 
States. He urges us to concentrate our efforts and rcsoTirces on three major problems: changing 
state laws forbidding instruction in languages other than English, developing suitable bilingual 
materials, and preparing teaciiers to participate in bilingual programs. 

Rodriguez, Armando. Mexican-Amcrican Edutation: An Overview. Speech given at Workshop To 
Develop Huntan Resources among Mexican -Amcricar Teachers in the Denver Metropolitan Area. 
Denver, Colorado, jun<' 9-10, 1968, 9 pp. 

Romero, Fred E. "A Study of Anglo-American and Spani.sh-American Culture Value Concepts and 
Their Significance in Secondary Education," A Research Contribution for Education in Colorado. 
Denver: Colorado State Department of Education, September, 1966, Vol. 3, No. 2, p. 7. 

Sanchez, G. I. "History, Culture, and Education," in Samora, Julian (cd.). La Raza: forgotten 
Americans. South Bend, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1966, pp. 1-26. 

. "Concerning Segregation ot^Spanish-Spcaking Children in the F»ublic School," Inter-American 

Education Occasional Papers, No. 9. December, 1951. Chapters 2 and 3. 

Sonquist, H. D., and Kamii, C. K. "Applying Some Piagetian Concepts in the Classroom for the 
Disadvantaged," Voung Children, 22 (March, 1%7): 231-238+. 

Spodek, Bernard. "Poverty, Education, and the Young Child," in Frost, J. L., and Hawkes, G. R. 
(cds.). The Disadvantaged Child: Issues and Innovations Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1%6, pp. 
183-188. 

Teel, D. "Preventing Prejudice Against Spanish-Speaking Children," Educational Leadership, 12 
(November, 1954): 94-98. 

Ti reman, L. S. Teaching Spanish-Speaking Children. Albuquerque, New Mexico: The University 
of New Mexico Press, 1948. 

Valencia, Atilano A. Bilingual/ uicultural Education: A Perspective Model in Multicultural America. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico: Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory, 1969, 24 pp. Bureau 
of Research Report. 

Bilingual/bicultural education, with its -ocus on the linguistic and cultural needs of America's 
multicultfiral population. Is emerging »s a potential type of educational curriculum. In this 
volume, nineteen models (some operative, some theoretical) and nine bilingual programs for 
Spanish-speaking children are presented to illustrate differences, similarities, and potentialities 
of the models for implementation elsewhere. 

Wallace, A. "Bilingualism and Retardation," Elementary English, 33 (May, 1956): 303-304. 

Wilson, Alan B. "Residential Segregation of Social Classes and the Aspirations of High School 
Boys," American Sociological Review, 24 (December, 1959); 836-845. 

Zintz, Miles V. What Classroom 'leathers Should Know About Bilingual Education. Albuquerque, 
New Mexico: New Mexico University, 19C9 57 pp. Bureau of Re'>earch Report. 

This classroom teacher's guide to bilingual education discusses cross-cultural education and 
English language learning, with illustrations from Navajo, Alaskan Indian, Zuni, and Mexican- 
Atnerican cultures. Materials for Spanish-English bilingual programs and selected bilingual 
readings for classroom teachers are listed. Annotated bibliographies of studies on cultures, 
languagt!, vocabulary and TESOL texts arc appended. 


Sources on Mexican-American History and Culture 

Barrett, D. N. "Demographic Characteristics," in Samora, Julian (ed.). La Raza: Forgotten Amer- 
icans. South Bend, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1966. pp. 159-199. 

Browning, H. L., and McLemore, S. D. A Statistical Profile of the Spanish Surname Population of 
Texas. Austin: The University of Texas, Bureau of Business Research, 1%4. 

. *^The Spanish-Surname Population of Texas," Public Afiairs Comment, Vol. 10, No. 1 

(January, 1964). 
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Burma, J. H. Spanish Speaking Croups in the United States. Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Press, 1954. Chapters 1 and 2. 

Diaz, Bernal. The Conquest oi New Spain, translated by j. M. Cohen. Baltimore; Penguin, 1963. 
Fogel, Walter. Education and Income of Mexican Americans in the Southwest. University of 
California at Los Angeles Mexican American Study Project. Advance Report No. 1. Los Angeles: 
University of California at Los Angeles. Graduate School of Business Administration, Division of 
Research, 1%5. 

Grebler, Leo. Mexican Immigration to the United States: The Record and Its Implications. Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles Mexican American Study Project. Advance Report No. 2. Los 
Angeles: University of California at Los Angeles, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
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American Study Project. Advance Report No. 7. Los Angeles: University of California at Los 
Angeles, Graduate School of Business Administration, Division of Research, 1967. 

Hayden, Robert G. “Spanish-Americans of the Southwest; Life'. Style Patterns and Their Implica- 
tions," Welfare in Review (April, 1966). 

Heller, C. S. Mexican American Youth: Forgotten Youth at the Crossroads. New York: Random 
House, 1966. Chapters 2 and 3. 

Kibbe, P. R. Latin Americans in Texas. Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1946. 
Lamanna, R. A., and Samora, J. "Recent Trends in Educational* Status of Mexican Americans in 
Texas," in Estes, D. M., and Darling, D. W. Improving Educational Opportunities of the Mexican 
American: Proceedings of the First Texas Conference for Mexican Americans, Affril 13-15, 1967, 
San Antonio, Texas; Austin: Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, 1968. 

Lozano, R. R. Viva Tejas: The Story of the Mexican-Born Patriots of the Republic of Texas. San 
Antonio: Southern Literary Institute, 1936. 

Madsen, William. Mexican Americans of South Texas. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1%4. Chapters 1 and 4. 

Manuel, H. T. Spanish-Speaking Children of the Southwest: Tpeir Education and the Public Wel- 
fare. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1965. Chapters 2-6 and^ Appendix. 

McWilliams, Carey. "America's Disadvantaged Minorities: Mexican Americans," Journal of Negro 
Education, Vol, 20, No. 3 (1951): 301-309. 

. North from Mexico: The Spanish-Speaking People of the United States. 2nd ed. New York: 

Monthly Review Press, 1961. 

Miller, H. |. "Historical Perspective of Mexican American Culture," Americans of Mexican Descent 
— An In-Depth Study. San Antonio, Texas: a publication of the Human Resources Development 
ln.stitutc, held July 17-28, 1967, at St. Mary's University. 

Mettelbach, T. G., and Marshall, G. The Burden of Poverty. University of California at Los Angeles 
Mexican American Study Project. Advance Report No. 5. Los Angeles: University of California at 
Los Angeles, Graduate School of Business Administration, Division of Researrh, 1966. 

Morin, Raul. Among the Valiant: Mexican Americans in WW II and Korea Los Angeles: Borden 
Publishing Company, 1963. 

Myers, J. M. The Alamo. New York: Bantam Books, 1966. 

Parkes, H. B. A History of Mexico. 3rd ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1960. Chapters 4 and 6. 
Rubcl, A. j. Across the Tracks: Mexican Americans in a Texas City. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1%6. Chapter 2. 

Sanchez, G. I. "The Culture of the Spanish-Speaking People of the Southwest," in Moseley, J. E. 
(ed.). The Spanish-Speaking People of the Southwest. Council on Spanish-American Work, 1966. 

. "History, Culture, and Education," in Samora, Julian (ed.). La Raza: Forgotten Americans. 

South Bend, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1%6. pp. 1-26. 

. "Spanish-Speaking People in the Southwest— A Brici Historical Review," California journal 

of Elementary Education, 22 (November, 1953): 106 111. 

Simmons, Ozzie G. "The Mutual Images and Expectations of Anglo-Americans and Mexican 
Americans," Daedalus 90 (1961). 

Singletary, O. A. The Mexican War. Chicago; The University of Chicago Press, 1960. 

A Guide to Further Reading and Study About Mexican Americans^ 

Barker, George C. Pachuco, An American-Spanish Argot and Its Social Functions in Tucson, 
Arizona (University of Arizona, Tucson, Social Science Bulletin, Vol. 21, No. 18, January, 1950). 

A study of the "pachuco" language. 

Bernal, Ignacio, and Soustelle, Jacques. Mexico: Pre-Hispanic Paintings (United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, World Art Series, No. 10, 1958). 

Caso, Alfonso. The Aztecs: People of the Sun (Norman, 1958). 

Clark, Margaret. Health in the Mexican-American Culture: A Community Study (Berkeley, 1959). 

A study of San Jose, California. 

* From Jack D. Forbes, Mexican Americans: A Handbook for Educators. 
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r!!n?^'Hnw?M Americans in Texas (Ann Arbor, 1954). 

Cline, Howard F. The United Stales and Mexico (Cambridge, 1953). 

Council of Mexican-American Affairs, First Annua! Report on Mexican-American Education Con- 
ference Proceedings (Los Angeles, 1956). 

Covarrubias, Miguel, /ndian Art of Mexico and Centra! America (New York, 1957). 

Dworkin Anthony Gary. '^Stereotypes and Self-Images Held by Native Born and Foreign-born 
Mexican-Americans, Sociofogy and Soda! Research, Vol. 49, No. 2 (January, 1965). 

Part of a larger study conducted under the direction of Dr. Paul Sheldon of Occidental College, 
Los Angeles. 

Edmonson, Munroc. Los Manitos—A Study of fnstitutiona! Vafues (New Orleans, 1957). 

An anthropological study of values carried out in New Mexico. 

"The Eye of Mexico," Evergreen Review, No. 7 (New York, 1959), 

A collection of translations of works by Mexican authors. 

Gamio, Manuel. The Mexican Immigrant— His Life Story (Chicago, 1931). 

A still-timely study of the new arrivals to the United States. 

. Mexican Immigration to the United Stales (Chicago, 1930). 

The best study of Mexican iq;imigralion. , 

Garibay K., and Angel M. Historia de la Litcratura Nahuatl (Mexico, 1953-4). 

— . Have de! NahuAtl (Mexico, 1940, 1961). 

The above are for those who ^ek a better knowledge of ancient Mexican thought and of the 
Mexican language. 

Giiimore, Frances, ffute of the Smoking Mirror, a Eortrait of Nezahiixifcoyoll, Poet-king of the 
Aztecs (Albuquerque, 1949). 

Griffith, Beatrice. American Me (Bo.ston, 1948). 

A fine study of Mexican-American youth. 

. "I he Pachuco Patois," Common Ground (Summer, 1947). 

A part of the above book, but focusing upon the development of the Pachuco idiom. 
Gruening, Ernest. Mexico and lt:r H^iitage (Ne‘w York, 1928). 

A volume still valuable for its coverage of the Mexican revolutionary era. 

Kibbe, Pauline R. Latin Americans in Texas (Albuquerque 1946). 

A somewhat dated book, but still useful in providing background for recent developments. 
Kurath, Gertrude Prokosch. Dances of Anahuac: The Choreography and Music of Precortesian 
Dances (Chicago: Aldine, 1966).^ 

Leon-Portilla, Miguel. La Filosofi'a Nahuat! (Mexico, 1956). Translated as Aztec Thought and Culture 
(Norman, 196.3). 

A "must" for an understanding of the Mexican heritage. 

Manuel, Herschel 1. The tducalion of Mexican and Spanish-Speaking Children in Texas (Austin, 


1930). 

. "The Educational Proble. Presented by the Spanish-Sneaking Child ..." School and 

Society, Vol. 40 (1934). 

Although somewhat dated, these two studies still have implications for today. 

. Spanish-Speaking Children of the Southwest; Their Education and the Public Welfare 

(Austin: Unn^ersity of Texas, 196.5). 

McWilliams, Carey. North from Mexico: hic Spanish-Speaking People of the United States (New 
York, 1949). 

Although dated, this work represents the closest that any author has come to making a general 
survey of Mexican American history and development, 

"Mexican Issue," The Texas Quarterly, Vol. II t-Sprmg, 1959). 

A presentation of modern Mexican literature, an, philosophy and culture. 

Ortega, Joaquin. The Compulsory Teaching of Spamsh in the Grade Schools of New Mexico 
(Albuquerque, 1941). 

Parkes, Henry B. A History of Mexico (Bosto.., 1950). 

Out of date but still useful as an introductory work. 

Pinkney, Alphonso. "Prejudice Toward Mexican and Negro Americans," Phylori, Isl Quarter (1%3). 
Romaneil, Patrick. Making of the Mexican Mind (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1952). 

This work surveys the world of Mexican intellectual development. 

Sanchez, George I. Forgotten People: A Study of New Mexicans (Albuquerque, 1940). 

The sections on education are still especially pertinent. . « . 

Saunders, Lyle. Cultural Differences and Medical Care: The Case of the Spanish-Speaking Popula- 
tion of the Southwest (New York, 1954). 

A Cuide to Materials Bearing on Cultural Relations in New Mexico (Albuquerque, 1944). 

■ Spanish-Speaking Americans in the ^United States. A Selected Bibliography (New York City, 

1944). 

Samora, Julian (ed.). La Raza: Forgotten Americans (Notre Dame, 1966). 

A collection of essays and articles aimed at achieving an understanding of contemporary 
Mexican-American affairs. ^ 
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Southwest Conference Proceedings, various yeais, Occidental College, Los Angeles 
These Proceedings often contain articles of significance, but they are not listed separately 
because they arc difficult to obtain 

Taylor, Paul S An Amenun-Mexican Frontier (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1934) 

An excellent study, providing insight into present-day issues 

''Mexican Labor in the United States," University of California Publications in tconomics, 

Vol VI, 1927-1930 

Excellent background including information on educational issues 
Toor, Frances A Treasury of Mexican folkways (New York, 1947) 

Tuck Ruth Not With the fist (New York, 1946) 

A study of Mexican-Americans in California 

Yanovski, E Food Plants of the North American Indians (U S Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publications, No 2)7) 

Provides information on Mexican agricultural contributions to modern society 


Examples of Supplementary Materials Available for Classroom Use 

Published Materials for Secondary-level Use 


Paperbound Books 


Astrov, Margot (ed) American Indian Prose and Poetry New York Capriiorn 1962 
Includes Mexican material 

Galarza, Ernesto Merchants of Labor The Mexican Braiero Story Santa Barbara McNally and 
Loftin, 1964 

Heller, Celia S Mexican American Youth fot gotten )outh at the Crossroads New York Random 
House, 1966 

A useful introduction to some problems of Mexican-American youth 
Idell, Albert, trans I he Bernal Diaz Chronicles Garden City, rJew York Doubleday 19S6 
A classic account of the Spanish conquest 

Lewis, Oscar Tepo/tDn Village in Mexico New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960 
Madsen, William Mexican Americans of South Texas New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston 1964 
Peterson, Frederick Ancient Mexico New York Capricorn, 1%2 
An excellent survey of ancient Mexican history 
Pozas, Ricardo juan the Chamula University of California 1962 
Explores the life of a group of modern day Mexican Indians 
Ruiz, Ramon (ed) The Mexican War New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1963 
A good introduction to the U S Mexican War 

Sejourne, laurette Burning Water Thought and Religion in Ancient Mexico Evergreen Grove 
Press, I960 

An excellent introduction to ancient Mexican philosophy and religion 
Simpson, Lesley B Many Mexteos University of California Press 1952 
A useful survey of Mexican civilization ^ 

SousteWe, lacques The Daily Life of the Aztecs Baltimore Penguin Books 1964 
Vaillant George C A/tecs of Mexico Baltimore Penguin Books, 1966 
An excellent study of Aztec culture and history 


A popiilcii intmcJuctorv work 

vs « fl till M IV 1 Now Voik 

A popular ntrucluctorv work 


Now American library, I960 


Spanish-language Paperback', 

UniSrlrSJ''l?r "e available from rources such a. the L.breria 

Other Printed Material 

groups often publish pamphlets, newsletters, et cetera, which may enrich 
t- ■ * necessaiy to contact the Mexican American Po/iticaf Associa- 

O'**"?**""' twsue of Uorted Utin American Citizens, Political 
Assoefa^ of SjMnish-Speaking Organizations, Amenan C. I. Forum ..i other groups in order 
t o as^in what is currontly available The Mexican Government from time to TL issues 
" understanding of Mexico The nearest consulate or branch 

information Religious groups sometimes have material available, but 
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it IS often slanted toward sectarian interests. Government agencies in the United States have 
issued special publications on Mexican-Americans. Consult the government publications section 
of the nearest large public library for information. The Mexican- American Study Project at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, also issues publications of interest. Interested individuals 
or groups may be added to their mailing list. 

Published Materials for Elementary Use 

Few elementary-level books which deal specifically with Mexican-Americans, but numbers 
of books deal with Mexicans living in Mexico or with children from other Spanish-speaking 
countries. In general, many are unsatisfactory because based upon stereotypes and a style of 
life which disappeared years ago or which has retreated to isolated, rural areas. Teachers and 
librarians should avoid books which utilize the stereotypes of a rural Mexican family wearing 
big sombreros and serapes, living in a hut, and using donkeys for transportation. Other cate- 
gories of books which need to be examined closely are those which feature stories of poverty- 
stricken Mexican children who achieve success because of Anglo philanthropy, stories of the 
U.S.-Mexican War written wirti an Anglo bias, and stories which use the term ''Spanish" where 
Mexican would be more correct. 

A few books which seem acjeptable under the above criteria follow: 

Brock, Virginia. Piitatas. Nashville: Abingdon, 19^1. 

A how-lo-Jo-it and historical book for upper elementary or junior high. 

Geis, Darlene (ctl.). Let's Travel in Mexico: Chicago: Children's Press, 1%5. 

An interesting book about Mexico for upper elementary or junior high. 

Wilson, Barbara Ker. f-airy Tale>i of Mexico. New York; DiJttr)n, 1960. 

A collection of excellent stories for upper elementary grades. 

Audio-Visual Materials 
Transparencies 

Sets of transparencies arc? available from the Institute) Naclonal de Antropologla e Historia, 
Mexico, D. F. 

50 sets of six transparencies each, focusing primarily upon ancient Mexican civilization but with 

some sets on more recent monuments and places (Sene 1 through Serie 50). 

Two sets of twelve transparencies illustrating the various human racial types of Mexico, from the 

Musco Nacional de Historia del Castillo de Chapullepec. (Serie .51 and Serie 52). Excellent for 

courses In social science, anthropology, world history, southwestern history, and biological science. 

The Archive y Laboratorio F^'togtafico of the Inslitufo Nacional de Antropologia e Historia 
also has more than 200,000 photographs and 20,000 other color transparencies available. Write 
to the above at Cordoba 45, Mexico 7, D. F. for catalogues. 


Repro(luclion.s of Ancient Mexican Cer«ii)iic Statues 
The institute Nacional de Antropologia e Historia has a nuinber of reproductions (statues, 
etc.) available at reasonable prices (ranging from one to sixteen dollars). These would be 

exceffent efassroom and display items for schools. 

Imitation statues, et cetera, are also available in >hop.s throughout the Southvvcrt and along 
the border. Prices are relatively high, however, even A-hen oealing at "wholesale. 


Phonograph Records . , i 

Records of Mexican folk music are available Antropolog«, 

Instituto Nacional de Antropologia c Historia. The and Mexican-American 

Commercial phonograph records featuring various styles of M«ican and Mewca^A^^^^ 

music are available thioug.' ut the Southwest. Con'empora^ Mw^a^pr^ji^^^^^ 
records are usually available in music or appliance store g 

Southwestern Mexican folk music is s®'"®‘'^^g*jg“*’'|2°ha7*a'^coll^on*oT Indian and 
torical societies. The Southwest Museuni, Los Angles 42, nas a co.iecuo 

Hispano-Mexican folk music from the California region. 


Unfortunately, many films which deal with with the "Mission 

biased, usually in a pro-Spanish or pro-Anglo direction, turns oea b 
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Period" are often derogatory in their treatment of native Indians, for example. Those dealing 
with Mexico must be examined for stereotypes or for a failure to illustrate the diversity of 
modern Mexico, if they deal with contemporary conditions. 

Sources of Materials and Additional Information 

Babin, Patrick. Bilingualism: A Bibliography. 1968 (ED 023 097). 

This bibliography, available from ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center of the U.S. 
Office of Education) is a selected listing of books, monographs, journal articles, unpublished 
papers, and bibliographies focusing on bilingualism. 

Harrigan, Joan. Mater iaies Tocante Los Latinos: A Bibliography of Materials on the Spanish- 
American. Denver, Colorado: Colorado Department of Education, Division of Library Services 
(Colorado State Library), October, 1967. 

Heathman, James H., and Martinez, Cecilia J. Mcxican-American Education, A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy. University Parle, New Mexico: New Mexico State University 1969, 58 pp. Bureau of Research 
Report. (ED 031 052). 

Documents of the subject of Mcxican-American education v^hich have been indexed and 
abstracted in Research in Education are cited, as are publications dealing with research findings 
and developments in bilingual compensatory education for the Spanish-speaking. 

Ibarra, Herb. Bibliography of ESiJBilingual Teaching Materials. Sa8i Diego City Schools, California, 
1%9, 31 pp. (ED 028 002). 

Four hundred six books, articles, and instructional realia published between 194S and 1968 are 
listed in this bibilography for teachers and students of Spanish-speaking and bilingual students. 
Though emphasis is placed on English as a second language, textual materials for all levels of 
education from primary to adult, lists of materials such as kits and visuals for music and science 
also appear. 

Macnamara, John (ed.). ''Problems of Bilingualism," The journal of Social Issues, 23 (April, 1967), 
137 pp. Available from Acme Printing and Reproductions, 6^1 South Maple Road, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

This issue of The Journal of Social Issues is devoted to nine articles on Ihe topic of bilingualism 
written by authorities in the fields of linguistics, anthropology, sociology, psyftology, and 
education. 

Messinger, M. A. The Forgotten Child: A Bibliography with Special Emphasis on Materials Relating 
to the Education of "Spanish-Speaking" People in the United States. Austin, Texas: Twenty-four 
mimeographed sheets from the Department of History and Philosophy of Education, the University 
of Texas, July, 1967. 

Montelores Studies Center Staff. Bibliography: Professional Library and Instructional Materials. 
Cortez, Colorado: Center for Multi-Cultural Studies and Educational Resources, 1967. 

National Education Association. The Invisible Minority Report of the NEA-Tucson Survey on the 
Teaching of Spanish to the Spanish- Speaking Washington, D.C., 1966, 45 pp. (ED 017 222). 

The major findings of a survey that investigated the Southwest for programs on teaching Spanish 
to the Spanish-speaking. A reading list for an advanced literature course for native speakers on 
the eleventh- or twelfth-grade level is supplied, as well as a basic system for litejary criticism 
in advanced courses. 

Office of Economic Opportunity. Bibliography of Completed Research Projects Funded by Project 
Head Start, Division of Research and Evaluation. Washington, D.C.: Five mimeographed sheets 
from Project Head Start, Community Action Program, Office of Economic Opportunity, June, 1%7. 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Equipment and Supplies: Guidelines for Administrators and 
Teachers in Child Development Centers. Washington, D.C.* Project Head Start, Community Action 
Program, Office of Economic Opportunity, 1%7. 

Sanchez, G. I., and Putnam, H. Materials Relating to the Education of Spanish-Speaking People in 
the United States: An Annotated Bibliography. Austin, Texas: The University of Texas, Institute of 
Latin American Studies, 1959. 

Texas Education Agency Preschool Instructional Program for Non-English Speaking Children. 
Austin, Texas, March, 1964. 

University of California at Los Angeles, Graduate School of Business Administration Division of 
Research. Mexican American Study Project, Advance Report 3; Bibliography. Prepared by the Staff, 
February, 1966. 


Sources on the Education and Study oi American Indians 

A Guide to Further Reading and Study 

Aurbach, Herbert A. (ed.). Proceedings of the National Conference on American Indian Education. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Society for the Study of Social Problems, 1%7. 
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Benedict, Ruth. Patterns of Culture Boston. 

Berry, Brewton. The Education of American /ndl!inV°A 

U,S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare' 19^“'^®’' Washington, D.C.: 

united States: The Case of d.e 

UntJrsfi oVchica^go ^ ^ 

1l1*(Sp^ing?19M)* Rosalie. "Formal Education in an American Indian Community," Social Problems, 
MWIT*** '®’ Thomas, Robert K. T. "American Indians and White People " Phylon, 32 (1%1): 


California Indians 

American Friends Service Committee. Indians of* California, Past and Present. San Francisco: 
American Friends Service Committee. 1960. 

Anderson, Gene. The Chumash Indian*, Banning, California: Mallei Museum Brochure, 1968. 

Bean, Lowell, and Lawton, Hirry. 7 he Cahuilla Indians’^)! Southern California. Banning, California: 
Malki Museum Brochure, 1965. 

Downs, James F. The Two World of the Washo. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1966. 
Heizer, R. F., and Whipple, M. A. (eds,). California Indians. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1951. ^ 

Johnston, Frank. The ^ctrano Indians of Southern California. Banning, California: Malki Museum 
Brochure, 1965. 

Kroeber, Alfred L. Handbook of the Indians of California. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
78, 1925. 

Miller, Ron, and Dean, Peggy. The Chemohuevi. Banning, California: Malki Museum Brochure, 
1967. , 

Underhill, Ruth. Indians of Soii’Jpern California. B.I.A. Department of Interior. Order from Pub- 
lications Service, Haskell Institute, lawrence, Kansas. 1941. 

Iroquois Indians 

Fenton, William N. An Outline of Seneca Ceremonies at Ccfdsnring longhouse Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 9. 27 pp. 1976. 

. Problems Arising from the Histone Northea**tern Position of the Iroquois. Smithsonian 

Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 100, pp. 159-251. 1940. 

Important for Iroquois history and locations. Out of print. 

. Masked Medicine Societies of the Iroquois. Smithsonian Institution Annual Report for 1940, 

pp. 397-470, 25 pis. 1941. Out of print. 

. Symposium on local Diversity in Iroquois Culture. Smithsonian Institution Bulletin 149. 187 

pp. illus. 1951. 

Eight important articles on various aspects of Iroquois customs and beliets. Out of print. 

. Symposium on Cherokee and Irot, .o/s Culluic Smithsonian, Bulletin 180. 292 pp., bibiiog. 

1961. » 

A collection of articles Py specialists, especially see numbers 2 (linguistics); 4 (archaeology); 9 
(community types); 14 (Handsome Lake religion); 18 (music and dance); 20 (diagnosticians); and 
is (culture history). 

Morgan, Lewis Henry. League of the Ho-De-Nn-Sau-Nec or Iroquois. 2nd edition, H. M Lloyd, 
Editor, 2 vols., .338, 332 pp. illus., maps, Dodd, Mead, New York. 1901. (Reprinted 1954 by Human 
Relations Area Files, New Haven. (The standard work on Seneca customs, first published in 1851; 
weak on history.) 

Ritchie, William A. Indian History of Nt. Vork Stale. Part II: the Iroquoian Tribes. Educational 
Leaflet Scries No. 7. 20 pp., illus. New Vork Stale Museum and Science Service, Albany, 1963. 
Summary of history, customs and artifacts, written for school and general public. Free copy 
available to N.Y. state teachers; others, 254. Available from New York State Museum and Science 
Service, State Education Dept., Albany, N.Y. 12224. 

Shimony, Annemarie A. Conservatism Among the Iroquois at the Six Nations Reserve. 302 pp., 1J 
figs, bibiiog. Yale Univ. Pubs in Anthropology 65. 1%1. 

A thorough description of the conservative customs in the largest modern Iroquois community. 
Speck, Frank G. The Iroquois: a Study in Cultural Evolution. 94 pp., many illus. Cranbrook Institute 
of Science Bull. No. 23. Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 1945. 

Popular account of Iroquois customs and artifacts, 
looker, Elisabeth. An Ethnography of the Huron Indians. 1615-1649. 183 pp. appendices, bibiiog., 
index. Smithsonian Bulletin 190, 1964. 

Wallace, Paul A. The While Roots of Peace. 57 pp. University of Pennsylvania Press. Phila. 1946. 

The Iroquois legend of the founding of their League. , 

Waugh, F. W. Iroquois Foods and Food Preparation. 235 pp., illus., Canada Dept, of Mines. 
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Geological Survey. Memoir 86. Anthropological Series No. 12. 1916. 

Wilson, Edmund. Apologies to the Iroquois. With a study of the Mohawks in High Steel, by 
Joseph Mitchell. 310 pp., illus. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, N.Y. Paperback reprint: Vintage Books. 
1960. 

A superb evocation of conservative Iroquois ceremonies, plus a good account of modern 
Iroquois political problems; Mitchell describes Mohawk specialization in high steel construction 
work. 

Wright, Gordon K. The Neutral Indians: A Source Book. 9S pp., illus., bibliog. Occasional Papers 
of the N.Y. State Archaeological Assn. No. 4. Rochester, 1%3. 

Other Tribes 

Dozier, Edward P. Hano: A Tewa Indian Community in Arizona. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1966. 

Drucker, Philip. Cultures of the North Pac%* Coast. San Francisco, Chandler, 1%5. 

Hoebel, E. A. The Cheyennes. New York: Holt, Rinehart and W3.nston, 1960. 

Kluckhohn, Clyde, and Leighton, Dorothea. The Navaho. New York: DouWeday, 1962. The Natural 
History Library. 

Lowie, R. H. Indians of the Plains. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954f American Museum of Natural 
History Handbook Series No. 1. 

Wallace, E., and Hoebel, E. A. The Comanches: Lords of the Suuth Plains. Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1952. 

Indian Stories, Myths and Poetry 

de Angulo, Jaime. Indian Tales. New York: Hill and Wang, 1962. 

Astrov, Margot (ed.). American Indian Prase and Poetry. New York: Capricorn, 1962. 

Clark, Ella E. Indian Legends of the Pacific Northwest. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960. 
Day, A. Grove (ed.). The .Sky Clears. Unjoin, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 1964. 

James, Harry. The Cahuilla Indians. Los Angeles: Wcsternlorc^ Press, 1960. 

Kroeber, Theodora. The Inland Whale. Bloomington, Indiana: University Press, 1959. 

. Ishi in Two Worlds. Berkeley; University of California Press, 1961. 

Lawton, Harry. Willie Boy. Balboa Island, California: Paisano Press, 1960. 


Sources on the Education and Study of Asian-Americans 

Bosworth, Allen H. America's Concentration Camps New York: Bantam, 1968. 

Eaton, Allen H. Beauty Behind Barbed Wire: The Arts of the Japanese in Our War Relocation 
Camps. Harper and Row, 1952. 

Gordon, Milton M. Assimilation in American life. New York: Oxford University Press, 1964. 

Kitano, Harry H. L. Japanese Americans: The tvolution of a Subculture. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1969. 

Smith, Bradford. Americans from Japan. The People of America Series. New York: Lippincotl, 1948. 
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Ability, extremes of, 216 
Ability to Understand Spoken English (USE) 
Test, 145 
Abortion, 125 

Abstraction, great American, 154-5 
Acceptance, 177 
Accommodations, 255 
Acculturation, 190-4 
of Japanese-Americans, 370, 396 
of small marginal populations, 401 
Accumulated social assets, 131* 

Achievement, 102, 245, 348-56 
academic, 216 
educational, 44, 113 
scholastic, 69 
Activists 

Chinese-American, 394 
Indian-American, 319 
Activities 
classroom, 270 
extracurricular, 74, 78 
school-sponsored, 212 
Actors, Negro, 96- -7 
Acts, accommodatory, 248 
Adaptation 

of Japanese-Americans, 386-7 
proper, 336 
Adjustment, 146 
Administrators 
and Anglo stereotypes, 211 
Mexican-American, 207 
suggestions for, 89 -93 
Adolescents, 221 
Adults, 91-3 
domination by, 171 
working, 116 

Advantage, .axpcctancy, 235-6 
Advisory board, 93 
Affluent society, 311 
Africa, 34 

cultural legacy from, 30 
literature of, 90 
as site of first human, 32-5 
Afro-Americans, 10, 89-93 
cultural legacy, 36-1 
heritage of, 24-106 
identity of, 29-35 
militancy of, 24 
population statistics of, 32 
schools for, 16 
significance of, 29-35 
studies about, 25 
see also Blacks; Negroes 
Agencies, for funding, 279-80, 282 
Ages, 93, 115 
Aggression, 120 
Agnew, Spiro T., 323 
Agregados, 133, 209, 226 
Agriculture, 273, 295-6 


Aid 

federal, 4, 127, 222-3 237, 281, 322 
municipal, 136 

Albuquerque (N.M.) 316, 324, j27 
Alcatraz, 286, 318-9 
Alcohol, 311, 314-15, 321 
Alienation, 8, 147 
gra'dual, 7 
recognition, 11-12 
Alien Exclusion Art (1924), 373 
Alien Land Law (1913), 373 
Alioto, Joseph, 391 
Allegiance, peer, 226 
Allen, James E., jr., 6, 16 
Ambivalence, 226 
Amendment, ''sleeper," ?.0-2 
Amendments, constitutional, 316-17 
America, 18 
Asians in, 371-5 
identity in, 84 
JapancAe-Americans In, 396 
see iiho United Stales 
American Anthropological Association, 14 
American dream, 107 

American Indian Development Workshop, 
292 

American Indians, see Indian-Americans 
American Indians Movement, 322 
American Indians United, 322 
Amcri(anization, 277, 326 
Americans, 411 
hyphenated, 378 
legacy of, 31 

opinion of, by Puerto Ricans, 125 
Puerto Ricans as, 120 
Americas, 30-2, 34 
Ancestors, while, of Negroes, 95 
Ancestry, African, 32 

Anglo-Americans, 9-13, 89, 107, 179, 228, 240, 
253-4 

acceptance of Mexican-Americans, 194 
busyness of, 182 
d'sc riminalion by, 176 
flight oi, 205 
interaction with, 209 
intermarriage with, 193 
medical concepts of, 183-4 
passion for planning, 181 
as peers, 246 
stereotypes of, 178, 211 
suspicion and mistrust of, 192 
ways of, 163-4 
see a/so Whites 
Anthropologists, 294, 303, 321 
Apaches, 297, 303, 327 
Apartments, 114 
Appearance, Negroid, 30 
^'Apples,” 322 

Areas, metropolitan, 66, 245 


471 
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Arithmetic, 69, 149, 353 
Arizona, 242, 295, 330, 358 
Arizona State University, 360-61 
Arts, 91, 298-9 
Asia, 34 

Asian-Americans, 369-432 
Asians, in America, 371-5 
Aspira, 149 
Aspirations, 217 
Assimilation, 1, 19, 255, 384 
by area of residence, 378-80 
by group, 377-8 
Japanese-American, 378-88 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affair^, 326 
Association on American Indian Affairs, 14 
Associations 

family and district, 391, 393-4 
Negro, 60 
play, 171 
Atrocities, 154 
Attendance, 241 
Attitudes, 53, 217 
dying, 155 

toward education, 254-5 
of Puerto Rican community, 139 
scale of, 254 
of teachers, 345 
Attocknie, 329 

Attributes, "inferior" cultural, 286 
Attucks, Crispus, 75 
Authoritarianism, 221-2 
Authority, 58, 117, 134, 170 
aggression toward, 120 
male, 134 
structure, 227 
Automobiles, 115 
Aztecs, 291 

Baby Wah Ching, 410, 420 
Backwardness, 9 
Baker, Gene, 87 
Balance, racial, 58-9 
Baldwin, James, 25, 80 
Baltimore, 61 
Ranks, Ernie, 87 
Banneker Group, 69-70 
Baptism, 173 

Barkley, Alice, 406-10, 421 
Barriers 

language, 189-90 
psychological, 189 
social class, 212 
Baseball, 87-8 
Behavior, 97, 223-8, 248 
"acting out," 398-9 
antisocial, 227 
changing, 155 
patterns of, 59 
"release," 399 
Bellecourt, Clyde, 322 
Bennett, Robert, 335 
Berlin, I. N., 7 
Bey, Faith, 99 
Bibliographies, 75 
Bigotry, 154-5 


Bilingual American Education Act (1967), 4, 
223 

Bilingual Education Program, 23 
Bilingualism, 3-4, 22-3, 157-8, 160, 187, 
189-90, 221-2, 250 
Birth control, 125, 137 
Birth rate, 124, 137 
Bitterness, 84 
Black, Hugo L, 313 
Black 

as color of skin, 94-8 
as state of mind, 94-8 
what it's about, 94 
Blackness, 97 

Black Panthers, 103, 105, 395, 418-19 
Black Power, 100, 4ir 
Black revolution, 26 
Blacks 
African, 35 
appcaranclj, 106 
culture quotient about, 27-8 
degree of color, 96 • 

demands of, 104 
election of, 104-5 
experience of, 98 
freedom, 97-8 
heritage of, 24-106 
identity of, 98 
as laboitrs, 83 
looks of, 95-6 
militant, 97, 99-106 
as revolutionaries, 105 
work of, 95 6 

see a/so Afro-Americans; Negroes 
Black Soul, 410 

Blatchford, Herbert, -325-9, 331, 336 

Bloom, Benjamin, 67 

"Blooming," 235 

Boards of education, local, 160 

fiuk goo/, 411, 416 

Bookstores, 93 

Border slates, 51 

Boulder (Colo.) 292 

Braceros, 179 

Brain drain, 206 

Brarn, Joseph, 108, 130 

Bravery, 98 

Brewster, Kingman, Jr., 105 
Bridgeport (Conn.), 158-9 
Brighrman, Lehman, 319 
Brightman, Trudy Felix, 320 
Broadway, 96 

Brooklyn, 60; see a/so New York City 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka 
(1954), 57-8, 66 
Brown, Rap, 102 
Brussel, Charles B., 165, 169, 247 
Bryde, Father John F., 6, 292 
Buffalo, 102 
Bunche, Dr. Ralph, 76 
"Bundle shops," 393 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, 290, 295, 298, 301, 
312, 315, 319-20, 341-3, 346, 352, 359, 
361, 364 

Bush, George W., 75 
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Business, 50 
small, 322 
Busing, 61, 66 
"Busy work," 270 
Byler, William, 6, 14 
Bythe, Jarrett, 314 

Cafeteria, 231 

California, 7-8, 188, 200-4, 208-10, 218, 221, 
224-8, 230, 241-2, 245, 265, 365-8, 

371-432 passim 

California Achievement Tests, 352 
California Inter-Tribal Council, 322 
California League for American Indians, 367 
California School Boards Association, 203 
Cameron House, 404 • 

Campanella, Roy, 88 

Canton and Cantonese, 301, ^3 

Care, medical, 128 

Carlisle Indian School (Pa.), 341 i 

Carmichael, Stokelcy, 100 

Carter, Robert^ 60 

Carter, Thomas P., 164- 3, 197, 272 

Cases, hard-core, 110 

Caste, 37 

Castro, ridel, 85-6 

Catholics, 183: see also Roman Catholics 
Caucasians, 382-4, 396. 400; see also Anglo- 
Americans * 

Caucasoids, 32-4 
Celebrations, ethnic, 91 
Census oi 1960, 131, 161 
Centers, urban, 65 
Chalk, Roy, 124 
Change, 109, 181, 200 
ordeal of, 51-4 

in Puerto Rican family life, 139 
in the schools, 281-3 
social, 273 
in society, 283-4 
Charity, 136 
Charles, Jack, 286, 311 
Cherokees, 313-14, 340 
Chew, Wellington, 407-9, 419 
Chiang Kai-shek, 427 
Chicago, 40, 60, 159-60, 322, 330, 332 
Chicanos, 164, 167-8 
Children 
Anglo, 188, 190 
bilingual, 158 
caring for, 170 
chances of, 215 
changing, 279-80 
civilizing of, 80 
consciousness of, 81 
"crippling" of Mexican-American, 198 
cultural identity of, 20 
culturally deprived, 13, 70 
culturally handicapped, 68 
culture of Indian, 294-310 
deprived, 9 
disadvantaged, 13 
discipline of, 113 
early years, 67 
English-speaking, 258 
failure of, 4 


"good and sufficient," 197 

illegitimate, 137 

limited backgrounds of, 70 

as losers, 148-62 

loved and attended, 171 

lower-class, 234 

low-status, 229 

Mexican-American, 164 

Mexican-American, tracks of, 215, 217, 219 

middle-class, 228 

middle-track, 235 

minority-group, 20, 229, 234, 236, 245 

motivation of, 57 

napics of. 224 

Negro, 59, 85 

non-English-speaking, 20-1 

"normal," 276 

older, 235 

operational level of, 259 
ordinary, 235 

"phasing-in" Mexican-American, 280 
pressures on, 227 
problem, 186 

problems of Mexican-American, 239 
processing of, 16 

Puertc'-Ricaii-Amorican, 108-9, 121, 141-7, 
149-54. 256-7 

Pucrl(/-Riran -American, saving of, 160 
rearing of, 45, 290 
roles, 210 

school alt(*ndanre, 201 
segregation of Mexican-American, 188 
self-identity of, 224 
selt-image of, 57 
slow-lrack, 235 

Spanish-speaking, 144, 232, 247-59, 262-71 
special, 235 

testing of Indian-American, 349-56 
training, 45 
younger, 2*5 
"Chinabugs," 416, 425 
Chinatowns, 14, 374-5, 389-95 
core of, 391-3 
number in, 392 

Chincse-American Democratic Club, 430 
Chinese-Americans, 10, 12 
in California, 371-95, 402-3? 
deprivations of, 389-90 
foc»ds of, 391 
housing 392 
lack of acculturation, 370 
living conditions, 414 
militancy of, 403, 405, 426, 428-9, 430-2 
second-generation, 413 
standards of living, 394 
Chino, Wendell, 328 
Choctaws, 329, 341 
Chow, Albert, 422 
Christianity, 84 
Chung Wai Wui Kwoon, 394 
Church, 49, 114, 316 
Cities, 63, 319 
finances of, 127 
Citizenry, 81 
Citizens 
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American, 107, 200 
middle-class, 233 
Citizens' Councils, 51 
City Planning Commission (N.Y.C.)/ 126 
Civil rights, 105, 283-4 
Civil Rights Act (1964), 52-3, 316-17 
Civil rights movement, 203 
Civil War, 75 

Clark, Kenneth, 21, 38, 66-7, 154 
Classes (school) 
adult, 92 

compensatory, 213 
large, 244 
open, 92-3 
organization of, 145 
special education, 218, 220 
Classes (social), 179 
barriers, 212 

and the community, 3&“54 
socioeconomics of, 214 
Classrooms, slum, 6 
Cleanliness, 231 
Cleavage, ethnic, 210-13 
Cleaver, Eldridge, 418 
Climate, 114, 132 
Clothing, 115, 297-8 
Coleman Report, 150 
Colleges 
community, 63 

and education of teacher, 435 
Negro, 71 
Collier, John, 341 
Colonia, 175 
Color, 95-6, 98 
Colorado, 207, 218, 241, 265 
Comanches, 329 
Commager, Henry Steele, 75 
Commission on Equal Opportunities in Edu- 
cation, 367 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 315, 335, 341 
Committee on Fair Employment Practices, 
104 

Communication 
ability for, 262 
problems of, 144 
Communism, 85-6, 395 
Communities, 146, 160 
adult, 91 
black, 89 

and class realities, 36-54 
exclusion and subordination in, 177 
Mexican-American, 192 
Negro, 50 
organization in, 122 
and school-sponsored activities, 212 
Community Education Centers, 92 
Compadrazgo, 173 
Competence, scholastic, 227 
Competition, 305, 321 
Comradeship, 125 
Conant, James B., 7, 12 
Concepts, 229 
Conflict, 120, 226, 232 
marital, 113 
Conformity, 226, 238 
Confucianism, 415 


Congress, 4, 6, 20-21, 104-5, 312-13 
Conklin, Paul, 287, 358 
Connor, Fred, 321 
Conscience, 85 
Conservatism, 307-8 
Constitution, guarantees of, 200 
Constitutionality, 217 
Context, social, 147 
Contraception, 137 
Control, principle of local, 362 
Controls, behavioral, 223-8 
Cook, L. T., 366 
Cooking, 91 

Coombs, Madison, 352-4 
CoparenthoAd, 173 

Cordasco, Francesco,* 2-3, 19, 108, 141, 148 
Counseling, 227 
Counselors, 225 
guidance, 145-6 
Country, founding of, 84 
Counts, George, 55, 438 
Courses, elective, 77 
Courts, 217 
Crafts, 91, 298-9 
Creed, American, 177 
Criticism, 289 
Crowding, 128 
Cruz, luaf., 154 
Cubberly, Ellwood, 20 
Cultural ambience, 143 
Cultural distinctiveness, 276 
Cultural eihnocentrism, 305 
Cultural relativism, 305 
Culture quotient, 167-8 
Cultures, 77 
Afro-American, 90-2 
American, 223 

American, assimilation by Japanese, 397 

Anglos, 252 

"bad," 246 

basic differences, 307 

components of, 295-306 

in conflict, 197, 223-5, 245 

defined, 294 

denial of, 193-4 

"ethical," 397 

exclusion from, 220-32 

failure of, 233-4 

folk, or rural, 191 

home and school, 230 

"ideal," 228 

of Indian children, 294-310 
Japanese compared with American, 382, 
386-7, 398 

learning of other, 217 
Mexican, 227-8, 275 
middle-class, 230 
multiple, 19 
Negro, 77 
popular, 85 
Puerto Rican, 147 
slum, 111-40 
of Spanish-speaking, 179 
urban, 191 
Curandero, 185 
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Curiosity, intellectual, 235 
Curriculums, 228-32 
components, 228 
enriched, 63 
guides and texts, 229 
inhibiting learning, 197 
innovations in, 92 
integration of, 73-9 
promoting culture conflict, 197 
racism in, 76 
of slum schools, 67 
special, separation by, 213-20 

Dallos, Robert, 94 
Dancing, 90, 121 
Indian, 303 
Dartmouth, 339 
Dating, interethnic, 212 
Davis-EIis Test of General Intelligence or 
Problem-Solving Ability, 256 • 

Dawes Act (1887), 341 
Deep South, Si 

Defender, Mrs. Adelina Toledo, 14-15 
Deficiencies, of Mcxican-American children, 
213 

Delgado v. The Bastrop Independent School 
District, 189, 200 
Deloria, Vine, Jr., 319, 336 
Democracy, 65 
Democratic party, 122 
Demonstration Guidance Project, 69 
Demonstration in Navajo Education, Inc., 361 
Demonstrations, by Chinese, 407-10, 420-2 
Dentler, Robert, 60 
Denver, 320 

Department of Defense, 6 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, 22-3, 346, 391 
Department of the Interior, 319, 146 
Department of Labor, 6 
Deprivation, 56 
cultural, 9, 17, 233, 739 
of Puerto Ricans, 142 
Desegregation, 49, 51, 53 
of schools, 24, 57-60, 62, 204 
Detroit, 50, 70 
Deutsch, Martin, 68 
Deviance, 400 
Dialects, 90 

Diaspora, Puerto Rican, 161-2 
Differences 
cultural, 179-86, 233 
individual, 21 
Dining rooms, 88, 96 
Dinos, Carmen, 155 
Diplomas, 143 
Disadvantaged, 9, 58 
culture of, 120 
Discipline, 45, 170-1 289 
classroom, 228 

Discrimination, 3, 56, 117, 176-9, 277, 284, 

' 372 

ethnic, 114 
in housing, 40-2 
by tracking, 217 
Disease, 128, 183-6 


Dislocation, 393 
Disorder, 160 
Dispersion, 141 

Dissatisfaction, '"grass-roots," 5 

Distortion, 74 

Districts 

and curriculum, 73--9 
two-school, 205 
Diversification, linguistic, 291 
Diversity, cultural, 1-3, 13, 17, 4^3 
Divorce, 137 
Doctors, Anglo, 185 
Douglas, William O., 314 
Doziv, Edward P., 285, 289 
Dramatism. 182 
Dress, codes of, 224 
Drew, Charles, 76 
Drill, 267-8 

Dropouts, 3-4, 7, 113, 151-2, 205, 285 
Drunkenness, 318, 321-2 
Du Bois, W. E. B., 99, 101 
Due process, 217 
Dumont, Robert, 7, 9, 11, 13, *227 
Duncan, Otis Dudley, 41 
Durslag, Melvin, 25, 87, 128 
Dwight, Ben, 329 
» 

Earnings, nonwhite, 48 
East Harlem, see Spanish Harlem 
East Harlem Reform Democrats, 119 
Eating, 231 

Economic Opportunity Act (1%4), 20, 368 
Economy, of Indian-Americans, 290 
Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR), 21Q 
Education 
American, 81 

as answer to national problems, 55 
bilingual, 3-4, 22-3 
"Both-And" approach, 359 
compensatory, 8 
cross-cultural, 164 
data of, 701 

"Either-Or" approach, 358 
federal aid foi, 23 
formal, 326 
goals of, 17 
higher, 182 
^nd income, 116 
of Indians, 339-47 
inferior Negro, 56 
innovative response by, 5-18 
level of formal, 143 
levels of, 46 
minority, 43 
paradoxes of, 85 

programs for Puerto Rican children, 144-6 
as promoting mobility, 192-3 
purpose of, 80 
slum, 42 

of Spanish-speaking, 197 
special, 219 
statistics, 143 

Educational complex, 62-3 
Educational park, 63 
costs, 64 
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Education Professions institute, 434, 439-443 
structure of, 441 
Educators, 275 
American, 1 
favoring tracking, 215 
middle-class contacts of, 10 
Puerto Rican, 263 
Southwestern, 226 

suggestions to, 296-9, 301-2, 304, 306, 
356 

Edwards, G. Franklin, 25, 36 
Egalitarianism, 155; see a/so Equality 
Einstein, Albert, 304 
El Barrio, 119, 123, 126-7 
Elders, 328, 393 

Elementary schools, 43, 62, 68, 200, 207, 209, 
222-3, 270, 366 
minority, 202 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(1965), 20-3, 368 
Elizade, Felix, 164 

Emigrants and emigration. 111, 137; sec also 
Migration 
Empacho, 231 
Empiricism, 234 

Employment, of Puerto Ricans, 139 
English, 3, 11, 19, 69, 113-14, 138-9, 149, 
164, 187-8, 222, 251, 320 
for bilinguals, 268 
for five-year-olds, 264-5 
problems of leaching of, 270-1 
program for teaching, 265-6 
as second language, 145, 262-71, 279 
standard, 90, 266-7 
value of, 268 

Enlightenment, educational, 19-23 
Enrollment, 218 
Negro, 50 
open, 61 
school, 161-2 
Environment 
learning, 229 

of schools, 67, 90, 198, 223 
Envy, 184 
Equality, 52-4, 177 
Equal Protection of the Law, 217 
Erikson, Erik H., 290 
Espiritu, 185 
Establishment 

among Chinese-Americans, 393 
among Indians, 330 
Estevanico, 75 

Ethnic groups, concentration in schools, 201 
Ethnocentrism, 19 
Ethos, individual, 173-4 
Eurasians, 416 
Europe, 30, 34, 36 
Europeans, 35, 38 
Evers, Medgar, 100 
Evil eye sickness, 184 
Examinations, medical, 225 
''Exchange" system, 66 
Exclusion, 177, 224 
of Chinese, 374 
cultural, 220-32 
Exclusion Act (1882), 372 


"Expecters," 238-9 
Expenditures, for schools, 241 
Experience, 98 
black, 26, 95 
learning, 229 
negative school, 245 
Expulsion, 222 

Facilities, 232-45 
physical, 242 
quality of, 240-5 
Faculty, 93 
Failure, 4, 228, 233 
academic, 237 
of MexIcaSn-Americans, 278 
Fallen fontanel, 184 * 

Families 
American, « 

as center of adult obligations, 126 
cl’ianges ifi, 139 
Chinesc-American, 392 
disabilities of Negro, 52 * 
distinction between biological and social, 
299 

extended, 300 

father as disciplinarian in, 170 

income, 128 

independence in, 113 

lower-sfatus Puerto Rican, 108, 130-40 

low-inrome, 23 

loyalty to, 174 

Mexican- American, 169-94 

minority-group, 226 

on move, 159 

multi-problem, 46 

Negro, 42-50 

New York, 112 

nuclear, 169, 172 

Puerto Rican, 138 

sanctions by neighbors against, 174 
size of Puerto Rican, 115 
traditional Mexican-American, 226 
unity of, 43 

very-low-income, 215 * 

F antasy, 85 
Fatalism, 180, 182 
Father, as disciplinarian, 170 
Fear, 126 
Features, 95-8 
human, 33 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, 102 
Feelings, negative, 226, 239 
Females, 225 
in the home, 170 
Finch, Robert H., 22 
Finns, 12 
Firearms, 316 
Fischer, John H., 25, 55 
Fleeing, 238 
Food, 231 

Forbes, jack D., 2, 5, 29, 89 
Fourteenth Amendment, 188, 200 
Franklin, Benjamin, 339 
Franklin, John Hope, 76 
Frazier, E. Franklin, 37, 47 
Freedom, 97-8 
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Free UnWersity of Chinatown Kids, 403 405 

Friendship, 180 

Fright sickness, 185 

Frustration, 149, 226, 234 

Fuchs, Estelle, 286, 339 

Fulfillment, 178 

Fulliiove, C. W., 390 

Funds, withholding of, 281 

Furniture, 114 

Galileo High School (San Francisco), 413-14, 
418, 428-9 

Gallup (N.M.), 321, 332, 359 
Gangs, 416 
Gannon, Diane, 17 
Gates Reading Test, 145» 

Generations, Japanese, 380-4 

Genes, exchange of, 34 

< Genetic pool, 33-4 

"'Gentlemen's Agreement," 373 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 438 

Ghettoiration, iO 

Ghettos, 10, 38, 42, 47, 65, 67, 82, 103-4, 
389-90, 440-2 
life in, 41 

Negro, described, 40 
pathology of, 39 
"Gl Bill" for the poor, 284 
Giunsky, Frederic R., 365 
Goals, 17, 45 
God, 181, 183 

Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test, 250, 256, 
349-51 

Government, 204 
do nothingness about, 85 
and minority groups, 283-4 
Governor's Committee on Public Education 
(Tex.), 243 

Grace Arthur Point Performan' ’ Scale, 349- 
51 

Grades, 150 
level, 229 
repeating, 234 

segregatiort-* according to, 200 
Graduates, 70, 241 
Grammar, 269 
Graves, Theodore, 320 
Great Depression, 83 
Great Society, 5 
Groups, 12, 33, 171 
Anglo and Mexican-American, 254-5 
assimilation by, 377-8 
cultural, 217 
ethnic, changes in, 139 
ethnic peer, 226-7 
immigrant, 37 
middle-class peer, 227 
minority, 1, 8, 14 

minority, occupaoons open to, 284 
normative, 258 
Spanish-speaking, 177-8 
Guidance Testing Associates, 258 
Guides, curriculum, 229 

Habits, speech, 269 

"Happy slave" perspective, 236-7 


"Hard core" families, 46 
Harlem, 17, 69, 81 
Harvard, 339 
Harvey (111.), 78 
Hatred, 82 

Flavighurst, Robert, 60 
Hawaii, 379-80 
Hayakawa. S. I., 404, 418 
Hazing. 199 
Head-Start, 6, 8, 20 
Healing ceremony, 363 
Health, 193-6 
Heritage 
Ant^rican, 18 
Asian-American, 369-432 
black, 24-106 
culturaj and linguistic, 3 
itientily with. 289 
Indian-American, 285-368 
Mexican-American, 163-284 
Puerto Riran-Amerkan, 107-62 
Herskovils, Melville, J., 299 
Hickel, Waller, 319 
Hickerson, Nathaniel, 11 
Higher Horizons Program, 69 
High Schools, 63, 92, 151, 209, 222-5 
minority, 202 
Hispanos, 125 
History, 7.5-6 

Afro-American, 77, 92, 101 
American, 85, 92, 101, 103 
Negro, 74 8, 83 
United Stales. 73-0 
Hoagland, Hudson, 128 
Hoboken (N.j.), 155 
Hoffman, Virginia, 360 
Hoft’mnn Bilingual Scale, 254 
Holly, Ellen, 26, 94 
H(;me economics, 231 
Home Loan Bank Board, 40 
Homes, 68, 170 
average, 22B 
conflicl with school, 245 
"deficient," 276 
Indian, 295-7, 367 
"normal," 276 
purchase of, 129 
rc'Jcdion of, 246 
and school, 223 

Hong Kong, 394, 414-15, 417, 42S-6 

Hoover, j. Edgar, 105 

Hopis, 294, 297, 303-4 

Hostility, 78 

Hotels, 87-8 

Households 

goods and expenses, 113 
large, 176 
nuclear, 1i1 
size, .111 
Housing, 39 
discrimination in, 40-2 
Indian, 296-7 

Japanese-American, 379-80 
low-income, 127 
poor conditions, 114 
public, 119 
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segregated, 63 
shortage, 129 
tenement, 122 
tight market, 40 
values, 41 

Hughes, Langston, 76 

Humphrey, Hubert H., 316 

Hunt, James McVicker, 67, 247-8, 255, 257 

Hurt, N. Franklin, 78 

Hypocrisy, 56 

Ideals, assumed, 230 
Identity 

of country, 83-4 
ethnic, 117 

with one's heritage, 289 
of youth, 290 
Idiosyncrasies, 289 
Illness, 186; see also Disease 
Images, confused, 10 

Immigration and immigrants, 36-7, 142, 397 
of Chinese, 371-2, 375, 390, 414-15, 424 
of Japanese, 372-4 
Immorality, 212 

Implementation, challenge of, 15-18 
Income 
annual, 131 
and education, 116 
low, 112 

low nonwhite, 44 
median annual, 113 
median family, 128 
Indebtedness, 113 

Indian Arts and Crafts School (Santa Fe), 343 
Indian Community Action Center (Ariz. State 
Univ.), 361 

Indian Education Center (Ariz. State Univ.), 
363 

Indian Reorganization Act (1934), 341 
Indian-Amcricans, 9, 285-368 
Americanization of, 326 
arts and crafts, 298-9 
bitterness of, 318-19 
children, 294-310 
contrasted with whites, 291 
culture of, 292, 294-309 
divisions of culture, 307-9 
dropout rate, 285 
education, 326-7, 339-47 
history, 285 
housing, 296-7 

initial contact with whites, 292 
intellectual achievement of, 348-57 
involvement of, 362 
lands of, 312-17 
language. 304 

living conditions, 286, 315-16 
median school years for, 285 
the new Indian, 324-38 
number in schools and colleges, 326-7, 
340-2 

number of tribes, 295 
plight of, 318-23 
reduction in population, 285 
religion, 303-<4 
renaissance, 285 


rights of, 331 
school problems, 365-8 
social organizations, 299-301 
as students, 289-93 

traditionalists, moderates and progressives, 
307-9 

urbanization of, 319-21 
values of, 291, 305-6 
vital statistics, 311 
wrongs toward, 311-17 
Individuals 
dignity of, 289 
equilibrium of, 184 
fate and fortunes of, 180 
roles in family, 169 
industrialization, 137 * 

Inferiority, 17J 
of Puerto Ricans, 117 
Inheritance, genetic, 177 
Inset urity, 1*26 
Institutions 
educational, 274 
middle>class, 242 
social, 299, 438 
status quo, 278 
Instruction, bilingual, 222 
Instructors, and elective courses, 93 
Instruments, psychometric, 215, 219 
Integration, 24, 384 
acceptance of, 58 
of curriculum, 73-9 
of hotels and restaurants, 87-8 
scales, 202 
of schools, 59, 64 
Intelligence, 348-56 
fixed, 247 
increase In, 248 

new viewpoints concerning, 247 
Intelligence quotient, 67, 70, 219, 234-6, 
250 

average Indian, 349-56 
dropping off of scores, 249 
English verbal, 190 
high, 351, 354 
increase in, 69, 235 
low, 252 
scores, 247 
testing, 249-50, 255 
Intelligence lests, 249-59, 346-56 
and bilingualism, 250 
content of, 255 
interpretation of, 257 
nonverbal, adequacy, 255-6 
as predicting educability, 354-5 
standardized, 258 
standardized on Anglos, 251-2 
translated, 251, 256 
see also Intelligence quotient 
Interaction, 209 
equal-status, 246 
organism-environment, 255 
Inter- American Tests of General Ability, 258 
Intermarriage, 35, 193 

International Ladies' Garment Workers Union, 
393 

Inter-Tribal Ceremony, 332 
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Intimidation, of Negroes, 51 
Involvement, of Indians, 362 
Irish, 12 
Iroquois, 290 

Irrelevancy curricular, 230, 232 
Isenberg, Barbara, 286, 318 
Isolation, 198-220 
Issei, 380-3, 397 
Italians, 12, 120-2, 128 
organization among, 122 

lackson, Andrew, 313 
Jacobson, Lenore, 4 
Jantzen, J. Marc, 367 
Japan, occupation of, 397 
Japanese 

in America, 372-4 
interment of, 374 
Japanese-Amcricans 
acculturation of, 3% 
defined, 377 
economic situation, 375 
heritage, 369 
subculture of, 376-88 
Javitz, Jacob K., 22 
Jealousy, 138 

Jenkins, Robert, 402, 408, 419-20 
Jews, 12, 378, 416-17 
Jibaros, 132-6 
Jobs 

for Indians, 320-1 
low-prestige, 116 
for Puerto Ricans, 124 
Job training, of Indians, 319-21 
lohnson, Carroll F., 78 
Johnson, Henry, 76 
Johnson, Lyndon B., 8, 55, 316 
Josephy, Alvin M., 346 
Junior high schools, 69, 215, ''7.4-2.'> 231 

Karclsen Frank E., 13 
Katz, William loren, 75-6 
Kearney, Dennis, 372 
Kennedy, Jol* F., 40, 312-13, 346-7, 390 
Kennedy, Robert F., 22 
Kindergarten, 63, 264 
King, Martin Luther, |r., 76, 99-100, 105 
Kinship and kinsmen, 172-3, 180 
ritual, 173 

Kinzua Dam, 312-13 

Kitano, Harry H. L., 370, 376, 396 

Klamaths, 342 

Ku Klux Klan, 51 

Kurzband, Toby K., 14 

Kwangtung Province, 411, 426 

Labor, 44, 83 
black, 31 

Chinese, 371-2, 3B9, 406 
distribution of force, 49 
Japanese, 374 
shortage, 372-3 
Laboratory, 267 
Lado, Robert, 268 

LaCuardia Neighborhood House, 120 
Land, ownership of, 133 


Language, 11-12, 22-3, 90, 181, 250-1, 291, 
304, 353 
ability, 262 
barrier, 189-90 
difficulties, 151 
disability, 391 

English and Spanish, 186-90 
environment, 267 
foreign, 3, 4 
handicap, 256 
problems of, 145, 186-90 
program, 265-8 
second, 18, 262-71 
Langivige arts, 70 
La Raza, 190-4 
Latinos, 164 
Lau, Qordon, 408, 410 
La Vida, 111 

law, 4, 21, 105, 135 -6, 217 
Chinese violations of, 423 

I A\A/lfaccr\ ACC 

leaders and leadership, 50, 120, 191, 274, 301, 
330 

Mcxican-American, 15 
league of United American Citizens, 265 
Learning, 197 
better, ^58 

by Puerto Ricans, 149-54 
and verbal mediation, 252-3 
Leary, Mary Ellen, 370, 389 
Legal Defense Fund, 105 
Legislation, civil rights, 105 
Leighton, E. Robby, 330 
Levels 

of education, 46 
of teaching, 229 
Lewis, Hylan, 45 
Lewis, Oscar, 107, 111 
Liberals, 97 
Lieberson, Stanley, 41 
Life 

affective and cognitive, 253 
Afro-American, 100-1 
American. 36-7, ^2-3, 56, 92 
views of Spanish-speaking toward, 179 
Ling-Chi Wang, 407-8, 410 
"Little Tokyos," 375 
Living, standard of, 117 
Long, Ralph, 266 
Loor.cy, Ralph, 316 
Lorca, Garcia, 123 

Lorge-Thorndlke Nonverbal Test, 145 
Los Angeles, 202, 319-22, 379, 382 
Los Angeles Indian Center, 320 
Lounge, social, 92 
Love, Nat, 76 

Lukachukai Navajo Demonstration School, 
361 

Lurie, Nancy O., 292 
Luster, Orville, 417 
Lutherans, 316 
Lynching, 105 

Machismo, 174 
Mainland, 142 
Major, Ronald W., 8 
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Majority, Anglo-American, 9 
Maladjustment, 223 
Malcolm X, 24, 100-1, 103 
Males 

irresponsibility of, 45 
Mexican, 170 
Negro, 46 

Manhattan, see New York City 
Mann, Horace, 65, 71 
Manners, 245 

Manpower Retraining Program, 46 
Manuel, Herschcl T., 5, 165, 262 
Manuelito, 325 

Manufactures, of Puerto Rico, 124 
Mao Tse-tung, 395, 410 
March on Washington, 99, 100 
Marginal ity, 399-401 
Margolis, Richard J., 108, 148 
Marques, Rend, 133 
Marriage, 117, 128, 138 
as career, 170 
consensual, 137 
mixed, 138 

Marshall, Thurgood, 76 
"Marshall Plan" for Negroes, 47 
Massachusetts, 22 

"Massacre of the Black Desert," 335 
Materials 
reference, 76 
supplementary, 76 
Matzeliger, Jan, 76 

Mayor's Advisory Committee on Puerto Rican 
Affairs (N.Y.C.), 144 
McClatchy, V., 37^7 
McGrath, Earl j., 71 
McKay, Claude, 101 
McKenzie, Richard, 336 
Meador, Bruce, 327 
Meals, 231 

Meanings, word, 353 
Mediation, verbal, 252-3, 256 
Medicare, 392 
Medicine, concepts of, 183 
Melting pots, 3, 122, 347 
Meltzcr, Milton, 76 
Membership, peer-group, 227 
Memphis (Tenn.), 384 
Men, see Males 

Mendez v. Westminster School District, 188 
Mentally retarded, see Retarded 
Menus, 231 
Meredith, James, 100 
Meriam Report (1928), 341 
Merriam, J. L., 268 
Methods, teaching, 228 
Metropolitan Achievement Test Battery, 256 
Metropolitan Applied Research Center, 104 
Metropolitan areas, 66, 245 
Mexican- Americans, 15, 163-284 
acceptance by Anglos, 194 
acculturation of, 190-4, 220-32 
Americanization, 220 
angiicization, 193, 212 
appearance, 224 
attitude toward Anglos, 253-4 
attitudes of, 254-5 


childlike ways of, 237 
considered dirty, 231 
culture, 220-1 
customs, 170-6 

disadvantaged and subordinate status, 272 

discrimination toward, 176-8 

ethnic attitudes, 253 

ethnic values, 225 

failure in school, 228 

first names of, 224-5 

future of, 272-84 

health concepts of, 183-6 

heritage, 219 

home and culture as source of school 
problem4> 276-9 
increasing population, 274 
Intelligence quotients of, 190, 249-59 
isolation and separation of, 198-228 
language difference, 186-90 
low-statLi^ 227 
modesty of, 225 

number in the United Stated, 163 
problems of, 21, 175 
as rowdies, 237 
school experiences, 186-90 
schooling of. 275 83 
in schools, 197-246 
as second-class citizens, 272 
scgregaied from Anglos, 176 
socioeconomic and educational status, 275, 
277 

in special classes, 218 
status of, 209 
stereotypes of, 176-9, 211 
values of, 227 
"Mexicanness," 220, 223 
Mexico, 191, 291 
culture of, 227-8 

Middle class, 10-18, 47-8, 179, 191, 193, 223, 
228, 239, 383, 396-8 
Middle-school parks, 63 
Migration, 112, 123, 141-2 
of Indians, 319 21 
of Negroes, 45 
Militancy, 99-106 

of Afro-Americans, 24, 97, 99-106 
black, defined, 101-2 

Chinese-American, 403, 405, 426, 428-9, 
430-2 

in United States, 100 
Miller, Theresa M., 11 
Mind, in prejudice, 94-8 
Minneapolis, 322 
Minnesota, 316 
Minorities 
forgotten, 163 
linguistic, 2 

"model American," 387 
Minton, Charles, 329-30 
Mintz, Sidney, 137 
Misnomers, "Indian," 339 
Mistrust, 192 
Mobility, 192 
social, 37 
Mobs, 105 
Model Cities, 322 
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Moderatism, 308-9 
Modesty, 225 

Money, Indian attitudes toward, 321 
Mongoloids, 32-5 
Mores, 230 
legislating of, 283 
Morlson, Samuel Eliot, 75 
Mortality, infant, 128 
Mothers, 134 
Motivation, 57 
and drill, 267 
Mulatos, 31, 96-7 
number, 32 
Munoz, Luis, 124 
Music, 90, 121 
Mythology, 84-5, 92, 30^-4 

Names, Angloization of, 224-5 » 

Narcotics, 119 

National Advisory Committee or, Civil Dis* 
ordcis, 105 

National Adviscijry Council on the Education 
of Disadvantaged Children, 8, 13 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 8, 77, 101-5 
National Congress of American Indians, 319, 
328-9 

National Congress of American Indian Tribes, 
347 

National Council for Indian Opportunities, 
323 

NEA-Tucson Survey Group, 187-8, 193 
National Education Conference, 347 
National Equal Rights League, 102 
Nationalism 

Indian, or red, 331, 333, 340 
of Issei, 381 
Nationality, 117 

National Scholarship Service Lund for Negro 
Students, 71 

National Teacher Corps, 8 
National Urban League, 47 
Navahtjlos, 18, 294-5, .301-3, 305, 324 6, 342, 
349, 358 iiO, 363 

number in schools and colleges, 327 
testing of, 351-2 
Negativism, 240 
Neglect, educational, 197-246 
Negroes, 10, 118-29, 143, 150, 179, 201, 217, 
390, 411 
African, 95 
American, 95 
in American history, 73 
appearance of, 95-8 
as artisans, 31 
attitudes Upward, 38 
characteristics, 29-30 
concentration, 39 
considered uneducable, 67 
decorated, 75 
deprived of heritage, 73 
displacement of, 38 
enhancing status of, 71 
entertainers, 95 
group characterizations, 37 
heritage of, 24-106, 219 


homes of, 129 

hostility of Puerto Ricans toward, 114 

integration of, 66 

isolation of, 38, 42 

middle-class, 47-8 

migration of, 45 

northern, 98 

occupations, 48 

opinions of, by Negroes, 125 

oppression and persecution, 38, 44 

population, 32 

professional, 48-9 

right to education, 71 

rural, 98 

segregation, 37 

social life, 50 

southern, 98 

Spanish', 121 

urbanization of, 47, 98 

values of, 81 

see dl»a Afro-Americans; Blacks 
Negroids, 34-5 
Negro Revolution, 5, 41 
Neighborhoods, 82 
ghetto, 108 
Puerto Rican, 111-29 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, 20 
Neighbor 3 
minority, 1(8-27 
sanctions by, 174 
Nevada, 333 
Newark, 155 
Ncwcombe, Don, 87-8 
New Deal. 341 
New frontier, 5 
New Left, 425 

Now Mexico, 210, 218, 230, 234, 242, 305, 316, 
321, 324 

Newspapers, 114 
New Yellow Peril, 402-32 
New York City, 60 2, 68-9, B1-2, 107, 
111-29, 131, 143-5, 149, 160-2, 216, 
255 

poverty in, 127 

New York C»tv Board of Education, 6, 144 
New York City Welfare Department, 124 
New York Slate, 19 

New York State Education Commission, 6 
^dv^sory Committee on Human Relations 
and Community Tensions, GO 
Niagra Movement, 102 
Night Riders, 51 
Niser, 377 83 
Nixon, Richard M., 104 
Nondiscrimination, 58 
Nonwhites, 66 

Norms, middle-class, 239, 245 
North America, 290, 292 
North Carolina, 314 
Northwest, 290 
Nudity, 225 

Nursery schools, 63, 92 
Nutrition, 231 

Oakland, 103 

Objectives, long- and short-term, 279 
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O'Brien, Robert, 384 
Occupations, 44, 47-8, 112-13, 379 
of Chinese-Americans, 413-16 
choice of, 399 
clerical, 124 
higher-level, 284 
Oceania, 34 

Office of Economic Opportunity, 6, 319, 322, 
361, 364, 390 

Office of Education (U.S.), 6, 23, 268, 327, 346 
Officer, James, 326 
Oklahoma, 313-14 
Oneidas, 313 

Open Housing Act (1968), 317 
Operation Head-Start, see Head-Start 
Opportunities, 82 
educational, 43, 202 
equality of educational, 279 
language, 266-7 
Opposition, 52 
Oppression, 38 
Optimism, 236 
Oregon, 342 

Organizations, social, 299-301 
Orientals, 12, 38; see also Asian-Americans 
Orientation 
communitv, 147 
value, 179-86 

Other Teaching Positions (OTP), 145 
Otis Self-Adminislering Test of Mental Abil- 
ity, 250 

Padilla, Elena, 125 
Pain, 186 

Paired Associates Learning task, 252 
Pairing, 62 
Paiutes, 333-5 
Palomillas, 171 
Panaceas, 8-9 
Paranoia. 98 
Parents, 45, 93, 200, 205 
beliefs of, 182 
care by, 161 
Negro, 59 

participation of, 158-9 
Puerto Rican, 158-60 
reaching, 158-60 

respect and obedience toward, 171 
Parent-Teachers' Associations, 158 
Paternalism, 179-80 
Payne, Mrs. Mary Lou, 6 
Peace Corps, 91 
Peers, as Anglos, 246 
Perceptions, 232-45 
Performance 
contracts, 4 

differential standards, 49 
Permissiveness, 221, 290 
Permits, emergency, 243 
Personalism, 169, 179-80 
Personalities, 234 
warped, 289 
Personnel 
certified, 209 
school, 91, 210 
Pessimism, 236 


Peyton Place, 94 
Philadelphia, 155, 160 
Philosophies, contemplative, 291 
Physical education, 225 
Piaget, Jean, 247-8, 253, 255 
Pickerring, Timothy, 312 
Pictures, in testing, 253 
Pi mas, 295 
Pittsburgh, 70 
Placement 
pattern, 207-8 
techniques, 215 
by tracking, 214-20 
Planning, 181 
Plants, schocci, 243 
Pluralism 
cultural, 385-6 
structural, 3b6-fl 
Pochismos, 187 

Point Scale# of Performance Test, 249-50 
Poles, 12 

Police, 135-6, 230 1, 431-2 
Policies, 58 
free choice, 61, 205-6 
Political sy.slems, 301-2 
Politics 

corruption in, 181 
United States, 117 
Poor 
new, 122 
urban, 135 

Popagos, 295, 297, 303, 349 
U'sting of, 350-1 
Population, 131 
balanced, 63 
characteristcis of, 2.44 
heterogeneous, 2 
multi-cultural, 165 
Negro, 65 

Puerto Rican, In America, 161 -2 
Puerto Rican, described, 135 
of Puerto Rico, 136-B 
small marginal, 401 
statistics, 32 
Poverty, 19, 56 
culture of, 116-17 
in East Harlem, 127 
In Harlem, 123 
in Puerto Rico, 131-6 
Power, dilemmas of, 21 
Practice. 267 
Predestination, 180 
Prediction, of ability, 354-5 
Pregnancy, 128 

Prejudice, 117, 122, 154-5, 284, 372 
toward Chinese, 413 
toward Puerto Ricans, 138 
score, 254 
Prekindergarten, 63 
Preschool ing, 92 
Press, "white," 98 
Pressures, 140 
governmental, 204 
Prices, of staples, 132 
Primary Mental Abilities Test, 256 
Princeton Plan, 62 
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Principals, 151, 207, 225, 240 

Privacy, 128 

Problems 

of Indians in schools, 365-70 
of language, 187-90 
school, 275-9 

of the Spanish-speaking, 174-90 
of teaching English, 270-1 
Professions, 48-9 
teaching, 437-8 
Programs 

community relations, 160 
compensatory educational, 202, 213 
continuous day, 92 
educational, 279 

for education of Puorto Rican children, 
144-7 

for the educationally disadvantaged, 8-9 
enriched, 63 
family-limitation, 46 
federal, 237 
language, 265<^ 
preschool, 68 
primary, 63 
remedial, 154 
urban renewal, 39 
Progress, 181 
technological, 71 
Progressivism, 309 

Projective Test of Racial Altitudes, 253-4 
Project Keep Moving, 6 
Promotion, 229 
Pronunciation, 269 
nonstandard, 269-70 
Prophecies, Indian, 336-7 
Protestants, 12, 183, 3% 

Psychologists, 219, 224 
Puberty, 171, 303 
Puberty ceremony, 303 
Pueblos, 290-1, 303, 327, 329, 349 
Puerto Rican Coordinators, 145 
The Puerto Rican Study, 145, 146 
Puerto Rican-Americans 
adjuslment-of, 146 
birth rale, 137 
children, 141-7 
culture, 147 
dispersion, 141 

enrollment in public schools, 161-2 

ethnic identity, 117 

families, described, 130-40 

features, 120, 130 

fondness for children, 136-40 

gregariousness of, 126 

identity, 147 

increase in, 119 

intelligence quotients of, 256-7 
leadership, 120 
level of education, 143 
marriage, 138 
middle-class, 117 
migration of, 123, 141-2 
mobility, 159 
and Negroes, 150 

and Negroes and whites compared, 150 
opportunities of, 138 


population, 141 
population in America, 161 
rating of, 125 
religion, 124 
segregation, 40 
sentiments, 126 

spending and saving patterns, 115 
Puerto Rico, 114-17, 142, 256-7, 263 
colonial status of, 124 
described, 123-4 
jobs in, 124 
migration from, 161-2 
population of, 136-7 
Punisl^ment, 222 
Pupils 

Afro-American, 89-43 

anti-sc|iooi and anti-establishment, 11 

capacities of, 69 

disadvantaged, 9 

and literature, 90 

maturation, 69 

minority group, 8 

non-Fnglish speaking, 140 

performance, 69 

ranking of, 235-6 

Qualla Indian Reservation, 314 
Quitting, ^26 

Races 
human, 32 
hybrid, 35 
"inferior," 200 
Negroid, 34 
question of, 384 5 
and reconciliation, 55-72 
separate, 34, 41 
types, 32- 35 
universal, 30 
Racine (Wise.), 68 
Racism, 121, 238 
Randolph, A. Philip, 104 
Rapport, 12-14 

Reaction Time Test of Bilingualism, 250 
Reading, 69-70, 149, 229 
ability, 236 

mature materials for, 270 
Reading circles, 214 
Realities, of class, 36-54 
Rebellion, 3 

Reconciliation, and race, 55-72 
Reconstruction, 83 
Red China, 390, 395, 419 
Red Dragon Party, 375 
Redfield, Robert, 292 
Red Guard, 418, 427 
"Red Guard Community News," 395 
Red men, see Indian-Americans 
Red Muslims, 327 
"Red Power," 347 
Refugees, 390, 393 
Rejection, 233 
Relationships 
employer-employee, 397 
inter- and extra-familial, 173-4 
loose individual, 171 
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school-community, 92 
social, 41, 169 
Relatives, 172-i, 299-300 
Relief, government, 136 
Religion 

and fatalism, 181 
of Indians, 303-4 
Relocation, of Indians, 319 23 
Rents, high, 114 
Requirements, of system, 2i9 
Research, 2J4 
Reservations, 315, i18 
Residential dissimilarity, index of, 176 
Respect, 12-13 
Response, lack of, 7 
Responsibility, 245 
Restaurants, 88 
Chinese, 392 
Retarded, 143, 218 19 
Revised Stanford-Binol Scale, 256 
Revoning, 62 
Riesman frank, 13 
Rights, constitutional, 53 
Riliieiix, Norbert, 75 
Riots and noting, 102, 105 
Ritual, religious, 182 
Robb, Felix, 438- 9 
Robert Williams Case, 103 
Roberts Needham, 76 
Rodrigue? Peicy, 94 96, 90 
Roessel, Robert A , 286 7 294, 159 64 
Roessel, Ruth 360 
Roles, 214 
of children, 210 
intra-familial 169-73 
Roman Catholics, 12, 124 137 
Rooms Mexican 218 
Rosenthal, Robert, 4 

Rough Rock Demoiistrcition School (Arizt 
358-64 

Rural areas 132 3 
Rusco rimer, 7 

St Louis 69, 87 
St Paul (Minn ) 249 
Salk, Frwin A , 77 
Samora, fulian, 7 

Samuel Compers High School (San Francisco) 
417 

San Carlos Apaches, see Apaches 

San Francisco, 7, 234, 319, 370, 389-95, 402 32 

San Francisco Stale College, 401, 418 

San Francisco United School District, 419 20 

San Juan (PR), 112 

Sansei 377 81 181-4, 398 

Santa Fe (N M ), 327, 343 

Saving, 115 

Scale 

integration, 202 
social, 191 

Scalping, real estate, 312-17 
Scarsdale (N Y.), 74 
Scheuer, James H , 22 
Schizophrenia, 81 
Scholarships, 93 

School-Community Coordinators, 145 


School, starting, 300 
School districts, 207-8, 243 
Mcxican-American, 204-5 
''Schooling,'' 161 
Schooling for five-year-olds, 265 
Schools 

ability of Mexican-Americans to use, 277 

acceptance ot teachers, 436 

action from outside, 160-1 

advantaged Anglo, 228 

allocating status and roles, 214 

American, 141-7, 340 

American enrollment, 161-2 

American, Puerto Rican children in, 148 

Anglo-Amencan, 12-13 

Anglo-dominated, *239 

attonddnce^201, 241 

aulhoritics of, 58, 238 

authority structure of, 227 

ha, no, 2io 240, 242 

belonging lo people, 89 

changing 278 281 3 

Chinese, 413, 424 

church 325 

city 64-5 

and community 91 

conllict with home 245 

control of 15 16 

desegregated 51 201 4 

disacJvantaged, 228 

dropout rales for 7 

enrollment 57 

and environment, 67 

failure of, 233 

ghetto 16 66 

and home 223 

humaneness of, 160 

imbalanced 61 2 

a*, inappropriate 198 

Indian, 341 347 

Indian described, 358 64 

infeiior 200 

mflexibility and rigidity of, 232 

intiuence* ol ^ 

inlcgraled, 51 59, 64 66 

intcrciillural 14 

tack of care by, 161 

as ladder of social mobility, 107 

mainland United Slates, 142-4 

maiorily, 208 9 

ma-is-pioduced, 18 

Mexican 200, 215, 242 

and Mexican-Americans, 197-746 

middle-class 67 

middle class oriented, 224 

minonW, 208 9, 242 

mixed, 208-32 

monocultural, 17 

negatixG feelings toward, 226 

Negro, 57, 59 

neighborhood, 64 

New York City, 143 

number of Indians in, 326-7 

operated by B I A , J42-3 

and parents, 158-60 

parochial, 12 
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personnel of, 210 

position on Mexican-Americans, 275-9 
power of improvement of, 59 
practices, 245 

Puerto Rican segregated, 60 
quality of, 199, 242 
reflecting society, 197 
with rigid practices, 282 
role of, 55-72 
rural, 64 

segregated, 62, 200, 203 
separate, 188, 316 
separate Mexican, 199 
separate unequal, 57 
significance and meaningful, 234 
slum, 6-7, 42, 67-8, 228 
and society, 273-9 
southwestern, 199-246 
suburban, 64-5 
suggested changes for, 433-4 
target, 202 
Texas, 230 
traditional, 198 
types, 202 
ullraconformisl, 228 
School systems 
Indian, 347 
pluralistic, 4.33 
School year, 232 
Scores, intelligence test, 250-1 
Segregation, 40-1, 49, 117, 147 
(ie facto and do jure, 199 204 
indices of, 37 

maintained by free-choice policy, 206 

residential, 175-6 

as retarding acculturation, 191 

in schools, 57 

by triickmg, 215 

urban, 65 

Selective Service tests, 7 
Self-conccpl, 91, 217 
Self-image, 57 

Improvement of Indians', 367-8 
Senecas, 31 2-. 3 
Sentiment, 126 
Separation, 198-220 
in mixed schools, 209-20 
spatial, 175-6 

by special curriculum, 213-20 
Serial Learning task, 2.52 
Services 
educational, 46 
remedial, 63 
social, 46 
Sex, 121, 171 
Sexes, 212 

Sexton, Patricia Cayo, 107, 118 
Shaman, 290 
Sharecroppers, 133-4 
Shiprock (N.M.), 351 
Shock, massive cultural, 318 
Shriver, R. Sargent, 6 
Siblings, 171-2 
Sicilians, 122 

Sierra Union High School District (Calif.)/ 
365-6 


Silberman, Charles, 46 
Silent majority, 104 
Silver, James, 37 
Sioux. 7, 9 

Situations, extended family, 300 
Six Companies, 394, 406, 409, 412-3, 422-3, 
427 

Skills, 124, 271 
Slavery, 31, 75, 81, 97, 102 
Sloan, Irving, 74-6, 78 
Slums 42, 56, 111-29, 135, 392 
In East Harlem, 127 
housing in, 39 
srhe^ois in, 6 
Smilansky, Moshe, 17 
Social distance, 193 
Socialization, 175 
Social scientists, 221 
Social studies, 78 
Social workers, interviewed, 224 
Societies, 80-6 
American, 37, 56, 65 
atomistic, 169-94 
backward, 85 
changes in, 81 
changing of, 283-4 
democratic, 65 
dislrust*of, 174 
dominant, 229 
matrilineal, 299 
Negroes' place in, 56 
patrilineal; 299 
pluralislic, 433 
revolutionary, 80 
and the sihools, 273-84 
wants of, 81 
war with, 85 
Sociologists, 311-12 
Soul, 418 
South, 15, 31 
South Dakota, 292 
Southeast, 290 

Southern Regional Council, 104-5 
Southwest, 16, 21, •;65, 176, 199, 200-46, 262- 
71, 272-84, 326-38 
ethnic peer groups, 226-7 
Southwest Conference on Social and Educa- 
tional Problems of Rural and Urban 
Mexican-American Youth, 15 
Southwestern Association on Indian Affairs, 
329 

Southwestern Regional Youth Conference, 
329, 333 

Spanish, 21, 114, 130, 151, 155, 159, 164, 
186-90, 250-1, 257, 262 
case fur and against, 263 
and English compared, 268-9 
prohibition of, 221-2 
used in teaching of English, 270 
value of, 263 
"Spanish detention," 222 
Spanish Harlem, 107, 118-29 
characteristics, 169-94 
Spanish-speaking 
cognitive functioning of, 247-59 
fatalism of, 180-1 
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intellectual functioning of, 247-59 
problems of, 169-94 
teaching of English to, 262-71 
Speech, 269-70 
errors in, 270 
of Mexican-Americans, 189 
as reflecting value orientations, 187 
Spelling, 269 
Spending, 115 
Spindicr, George, 292 
Spindler, Louise, 292 
''Spurting,'' 235 
Stability, societal, 274 
Staffs 

Anglo, 222 

inservice reeducation of, 282-3 
Standford-Binet Intelligence Test, 249-51, 
257 

Stale system, 127 
Status 

on ascription not proscription, 214 
equal, 209 
lower, 239 

Steiner, Stanley, 286, 324 
Stereotypes, 176-9, 246, 281, 373-4 
Stevens, Ernest, 322 
Stimulation, environmental, 248 
Stocks, human, 32-5 
Stone, lames C., 4i4-5 
Strategy, 89 
Strikes, 421 

Structures, behavior and thought, 248 
Students 
appearance, 224 

breaking down ethnic distinctions, 212 

culturally different, 221 

effect of criticism and discipline on, 289 

Indian, 289-93, 346 57 

isolation of, 60 

lower-class, 212 

lower-status, 57 

low-track, 217 

Negro, 69, 78 

non-English speaking, 142 

number of Indian, 340, 342 

placement pattern, 207-8 

rank of Negro, 67 

social class of, 228 

with Spanish surnames, 218 

teenage, 92 

transferal of, 61 

Studies, of Indian children, 352 
Subcultures, japanese-American, 375-88 
Subjects, integration of, 77-8 
Submissiveness, 120 
Subordinates, 210 
Subordination, 177 
Subsistence, 295-6 

Substitute Auxiliary Teachers (SAT), 145 

Success, 191 

Suffering, 186 

Suicide, 400 

Superintendents, 240 

Superordinates, 210 

Support, financial, 440 

Supreme Court, 24, 57, 76, 313-16 


Surnames, Spanish, 205, 206-9, 218 

Suspension, 222, 224 

Suspicion, 192 

Sweatshops, 393 

Swedes, 12 

Syndrome, acute stress, 128 
"System beaters," 238-40 
Systems, age-grading, 93 

Taeuber, Alma, 38 
Taeuber, Karl, 38 

Taft Neighborhood Development Committee, 
119 

Taiwan, 415 
rang Jen, 4t?, 427 
Tax, Sol, 330 
Taylor, Paul S., 5 

Teacher EducStion and Professional Standards 
(TEPS), 437 

Teachers, 8g-6, 93, 225 
acceptance by schools, 436 
Anglo, 238 

and Anglo stereotypes, 211 
attitudes, 245 
bilingual, 207, 238 
certified, 209 
changing of, 154-5 

cultural differences with Indians, 293 
culturc^and values of, 289 
without degrees, 243 

divergent personalities or phildftophies, 238 

effective, 67 

environments of, 239 

ethnic groups of, 239 

expectations of, 235 

failure of, 234 

of foreign descent, 22 

helping of children, 239 

high expectations of, 239 

identifying with students, 240 

of Indian students, 289-93, 343 

in- and pre-service training, 441 

inservice work, 77 

interviews with, 210-11 

knowledge of Spanish, 263 

low expectancies of, 237 

Mexican-American, 206-9, 237-40 

and Mexican-American children, 236-40 

minority-group, 434 

mobility of, 239 

model for preparation, 435-43 

monolingual, 16 

Negro, 52-3, 70, 239 

noncertified, 243 

number, 208-9 

obsession with cleanliness, 231 

payment of, 155 

perceptions of children, 70, 234 

pessimism and optimism, 236 

preparation of, 281-2, 435-43 

preservice and inservice training, 282 

proposed conditions for, 439-43 

in Puerto Rico, 159 

ratio with students, 244 

roles of, 238 

salaries, 343 
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seminars, 155 
shortages of, 244, 437 
southwestern, 233, 238 
Spanish>speaking, 155, 158 
with Spanish surnames, 238 
suggestions for, 8^93 
teaching of, 76-7 
tours for, 155 
training of, 233 
as troublemakers, 244 
views of, 233-7 
Teaching 

craftsmanship in, 271 
of five-year-olds, 264-5 
methods, 228 

a second language, 26^-71 
of skills, 229 

and student rejection, 237 
team, 70 

techniques, 268-71 

Teaching English as a Second Language 
(TESL), 359-51 
Teenagers, 92-3, 223, 2JB 
Television, 96, 266, 360 
Tellicoe Dam, 314 
Tenants, New Yorkers as, 129 
Tenants' Council, 126 
Tennessee, 314-15 

Tennessee Planning Commission, 3i4-15 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 314 
Tennessee Writers' Association, 314-15 
Tense, 187 
"Termination," 341 
Testing, 150 
and life chances, 215 
Tests, English, 91 

Texas, 19-23, 199-200, 202, 205, 215, 222, 224, 
228, 230, 240-2, 244, 265 
Textbooks, 74, 229, 247 
elementary, 229 
inadequate, 75-6 
integrated, 77 

Third World Freedom Movement, 395, 4!8, 
421 

Thom, Mel, 330-1, 333-5, 318 
Thoreau, H. D., 443 
Thorpe, Jim, 341 
Thought, 248 
Afro-American, 101 
Thurmond, Strom, 316 
Time, 182 

Indian concept of, 304, 321 
Ti reman, L. S., 268 
Title I Programs, 20 
Tolerance, 154-5 
Tollhouse (Calif.), 365 
Tom Tom, 425 
Tongs, 395, 424 

"Total" inservice reeducation, 282-3 
Tracking, 214-20, 246, 281 
constitutionality of, 217 
effects of, 216 
low tracks, 219 
of Mexican-Americans, 237 
Traditionalism, 307-8 
Training, 45 


Transfer, 61, 151 
Transport, public financed, 61 
Trauma, 186 

Treaties, with Indians, 316 
"Triangle," 119, 127 

Tribes and tribalism, 33, 290-1, 295, 301, 322, 
333-4 

Truman, Harry S., 422 
Tuberculosis, 128 
Turner, Nat, 101 
Tyler, Ralph, 354-5 
Types, human, 33-5 

"Uncl|? Tomahawks," 322, 330 
Uncle Toms, 404 
Underachievement, 8 
Underemployment, 44, 393 
Understanding, 155 
Unemployment, M, 113, 116 
Unions, labor, 83, 112, 116 
United Native Americans, 319 
United Stales, 5, 26, 30, 64, 89, 137, 140, 
263, 312-17, 341, 377 
founding of, 84 
identity of, 83-4 
multi cultures in, 3 
Unity, of family, 43 
Universities, life in, 326-7 
University of Arizona, 330 
University of Chicago, 330-48 
University of New Mexico, 324, 327, 329 
Upper class, 179 
Upward Bound, 20 
Urban areas, 45, 132 

Urban Indian Development Association, 322 
Urbanization, 47, 65, 192, 319 
pressures of, 321 
Urban league, 102 
Urban renewal, 39 

Vacuum, cultural, 163 
Values, 81 
American, 36 

American and jananese, 398 
ethnic, 225 

of Indians, 291, 305-6 
Japanese and American middle-class, 396-8 
Mcxican-American, 227 
middle-class, 239 
of migrants, 126 
Vasquez, Joe, 320 
Venereal disease, 120 
Verbal competency, level of, 257 
Very Earnest. 425 
Vietnam, 2 
Violence, 105 
Vision, strong, 184 
Voipe, John A., 389 

Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), 
91, 359-60 
Voters, Negro, 53 
Voting, of Indians, 302, 315 
Voting Rights Act (1965), 52-3, 104 
Voucher system, 4 

Wages, 372, 393 
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Wah Ching, 395, 405-7, 410, 416-17, 424, 
426-7, 429 

Walker, David, 102-3 
Walker River Reservation, 333 4 
Wallace, George, 85 
Waltcr-McCarran Act (1952), 390 
Warfare, 290 
internecine, 98 
War of 1812, 312 
War on Poverty, 6, 45 
Washington, Booker T , 103 
Washington, George, 312 
Washington D C , 217 
Washington Stale, 338 
Watson, Goodwin, 13 
Wax, Murray, 7, 9, 11, 13, 227 
Wax, Rosalie, 7, 9, 11, 13, 227 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 190, 
250, 256 

Western hemisphere, 258 
Westminster School District et a/ v Mendez 
et a/, 188, 200 
''Where It's At," 97-8 
White Anglo Saxon Protestants (WASPS), 9 
"Whitelisting," 96 
While Plains (NY), 78 
While problem, 92 

Whiles, 26, 30, 411, see a/so AngloAmericans 

"Whitey-watching," 97 

Wilcox, Preston, 120 

Wilkins, Roy, 99 

William and Mary, 339 

Williams, Daniel Hale 76 

Williams, Rohm, 37, 41 


Wilson, James, 319 
Wirth, Louis, 20 
Withdrawal, 7-8 
"Withholding, 398 
Wolfe, Tom, 370, 402 
Women, see Females 
Wong, Dennis, 422-4 
Woo, George, 405 5, 421, 425, 430 
Work and workers 
agricultural, 133 
Chinese, 389 
nonwhile, 48 
Puerto Rican, 112 
relationships with employers, 135 
value of wc rk, 182 
white workers, 48 
Workshops, community-teacher, 93 
World War I, 47 

World War II, 54, 200, 273, 327, 341, 374, 
330 41€ 

Wovoka 534 
Wrongs civil, 311 17 

Yarborough Ralph 21 2 
Yellow Peril Movement 426 
Noung Whitney 46 
Young intellectuals 324 38 
\outh 

cullurSffly disadvantaged 8 9 
and identity, 290 
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a bcxjk with intense applicabiiity to the inner 
and outer worlds of every teacher— urban and 
rural, experienced and novice— AA^erever he 
may teach or plan to teach 

a book about humanizing the ciassroom, about 
making room in educatioh for the l^aoty Ohd 
uniqueness of every individual and every gr<«jp 

a book that wili echo in the mind of the teacher 
whenever his eye meets the gaze of a young 
person from another sector of the pluraiity that 
is America 


